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PEEFACE. 


Tee  Editor  wfus  induced  to  undertake  this  work  in  ton- 
sequence  gf  t}ie  glaring  blunder3|  and  palpable  inattention^ 
10  con^iicQoas  in  preceding  Guides ;  which,  notwithstanding 
a  pompous  display  of  recent  dafee  on  th^  iitle-pages^  grossly 
deceived  the  purchasers,  at  the  ifo^k^  themselves  had 
rienced  no  olter^tion  for  many  previous  y^ars,  and  therefore 
afforded  a  very  imperfect  and  iAcorrect  ide^  of  a  city  whicL  in 
ever  undergoing  improvement. 

IRiB  editor  has  been  anxious  to  snhstantiate  and  justify  the 
title  by  which  he  has  introduced  the  volume  to  the  public*  v&s 
it  is  Q^^d  a  Fictube  of  homQv^  he  has  been  solici* 
toos  to  preseiit  such  ^  view  of  Che  dlstii^oisfaed  metropolis  of 
the  British  Emprei  es  may  be  cslculated  to  seeme  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judicious  and  weltinformed*  And  for  this  puT" 
pose^  he  hag  epdeavotured  to  group  his  materials  (according  to 
their  relative  importance ;  ^ve  them  their  proper  stations^ 
fli^  proportionate  magnitude^  and  iheir  appropriate  colours  or 
abadoi  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  object  for  which 
the  painting  is  designed.  The  multiplicity  of  these  materials, 
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and  the  limited  cauvas  allowed  for  their  display^  have  rendered, 
the  task  difficult  of  execution;  and  as  he  believes  it  will  be 
conceded  by  aitistii  fhitta  ininiatore reqwes niim tal^  and 
leas  firequently  succeeds^  ihan  works  which  inchide  the  saai& 
number  oi  objectsi  b^i  fyt  which  a  more  extended  field  is 
allowed^  he  conceives  he  is  entitled  to  less  censurei  if  he  failj 
and  to  greater  applause  if  successful  in  his  efibrts. 

To  lay  aside,  however,  all  figurative  and  t^echnffld  allusloiiB, 
and  to  speak  of  plain  things  in     plain  way^  the  editor  has 
endeavoured  to  collect,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  every  j 
material  which  is  essential  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  he  conceives  best  calculated  to 
give  the  visiter  of  the  metropolis  a  clear  conception  of  the 
work,  as  a  whole ;  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  safe  and  intel- 
ligent  guide  to  flie  interesting  objects  with  which  he  may  | 
desure  to  become  familiar  in  this  extended  magasine  of  human* 
jurt,  human  intellect,  and  human  character.  He  has  endear 
Voured  to  give  him  a  compendious  and  correct  view  of  that 
justly-valued  and  highly-famed  political  constitution,  which  is 
the  primum  mobile  of  all  the  wonders  which  are  exhibited  in 
this  great  city,  and  which  displays  itself  through  the  medium 
of  the  animated  and  dignified  proceedings  which  mark  the 
Sessions  of  the  British  Legislature which,^  in  a  due  degree, 
also  animates  our  courts  of  law,  our  medical  theatres,  our 
philosophical  lecture-rooms  and  our  municipal  halls.    For  it  j 
will  be  evident  to  an  attentive  observer,  that  the  free  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution  spreads  its  influence  fimmgh  every 
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nak  Oidor  nf-nen  m  flie  slslit  ndtfwmgh  idlib  pdliBe 
insiitotioiis ;  and  by  the  security     gives  to  fbB  pencni^  the 

q^ei^  tbe  IKT^per^  o£  eveiy  indivuiiial,  it  goaoratet  that  manly 
coii&deDce ,  aud  independence  of  thinkings  feeUng,  qpeakingi 
aed. acting,  nloeh  ineome  ef  ibeir  eghihitimmt  eseile  flie 
jytonijilinifint  of  xefleeliag  fomgnem^  whaia  vaia  leokfor  a 
parallel  in  ^other  natioui*  For  tiiia  reason,  he  has  gimi  an 
outline  of  the  British  Legislature^  the  situation  and  duties  of 
the  execute  go^mmmiij  add  a  brief  disph^  oP  fhoie  laagei 
wfaick  ase  cooBeeted  irith  unuiicipal  power  and  civic  pomp. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  tlxat  the  Public  Buildings  in  the  British 
metropolis  axe^  with  few  ezoeptiotts,  so  much  concealed  hy  tor* 
roun^g  ol>jects,  that  £h^  merits  cannot  be  duly  appreciated 
by  casual  visiters.  But  no  one  will  presume  to  assert,  that 
St.  Faid's  Cathedral^  or  the  venerable  pile  of  Westminster 
Ahbey^  is  surpassed  even  in  Paris*  Numerous,  indeedi  axe 
the  public  buildings  in  London  which  occupy  a  ^m^ingnjuh^j 
rank  for  architectural  design  and  masterly  execution,  and  the 
present  work  claims  some  merit  for  offering  views  of  many  of 
ihem,  which  might  otherwise  be  unknown  even  to  a  constant 
xesident  in  the  metropolis. 

4 

The  unexfunpkdauccess  which  the  ^<  NewPieixoe  of  London" 

has  enjoy  eii^ijcoia  ita  first  publication  has  prompted  the  editor 
to  renew^.  ^rtLoi;ks,  an^  the  present  edition  is  respectfully  sub* 
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iBitt^  to  tbe  pliblifif  aa  Oif&ithful  pichixe  of  the  esuatiag  state  of 
Ib^  S^^ti^  Metropolis* 

It  must,  however,  be  admittedli  tibat  i^otiriiManding  the 
jnfmiMik  car^  and  d^igaaee,  perfiMl  aamMQr  tnmttahmMt^ 
Hiring  to  ilia  diangea  nAieh  ave  daily  takii^  placo)  and  the 
•ditoK  will  therefore  feel  obliged  by  any  conectiousi  or  sugges- 
tions ioi^  the  further  improvement  of  this  Guide^  addressed  to 
him,  at  No*  18,  Strand, 
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BISTORT  OF  LONDON^  TRACINa  THB  ORiaiN  AND  FOUNDATlOlf  OP 
THB  CITT,  WITH  THB  BI9B  AND  PROGHSSS  OF  ITS  FRiyiUMIBB 
AND  lUMTJNITIES  ;  THB  GROWTH  AND  CHARACTBR  OF  ftOVBRBION 
POWBR,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  ;  AND  THB  GRADUAL  BXXBM> 

blON  OF  THE  Blil'llbK  HETHOPOLIS. 

The  fables  of  GeoiPreyof  Moamoulii'^,  w  ith  regard  to  the  orijj^in 
of  London^  are  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  well- 
informed  antiquary ;  hut  there  is  no  douht  that  it  was  a  city 
or  fortified  hold  of  the  Britons,  hefore  the  Roman  invasion. 
Csesar's  Commeiitaries  mention  Civitas  Trinobanium,  the  dis- 
trict inhabited  by  the  TrinobanteWf  or  Trinovanteg^  and  called 
SO5  it  is  imagined,  from  the  situation  of  their  country  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  formed  hy  the  Thames.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  calls  Luuduii  Aifgusta  TrinuLantum]  mentions 
it  as  an  ancient  town,  once  called  Lumlntnim.  Pennant  adds 
many  corroborating  particulars,  fomided  on  the  etjonology  of 
appellations  still  in  use,  particularly  Dowgate,  Dwr^  or  Water- 
^te^the  trajectmy  a  ferry  from  Surry  to  the  celebrated  Wat- 
hng-street,  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  a  British  road 
before  it  was  the  Pretoiian  way  of  the  Bomans. 

Some  writers  derive  the  word  London  from  the  British 
Uonff,  a  ship,  and  Duij  a  tuw  a  ;  hut  lis  the  city  was  not  then 
celebrated  as  being  the  resort  of  shippuig,  the  prior  appella- 
tion is  with  more  probability  deemed  to  have  been  TJifn-Din, 
or  the  '  town  on  the  lake,'  Llyn  being  the  old  British  term 
for  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  or  lake ;  and  such  appearance 

*  Til  at  LoiKlon  was  founded  by  Brute,  adesoendant  of  the  Trojan  .^ncas, 
and  railed  New  Troy,  or  Troy-novant,  tintil  the  time  of  Lud,  who  snr- 
rounded  it  with  walls,  and  f^^ave  it  the  name  of  Caer  Lud,  or  IiUd*d  Town, 
aU  which  may  bd  considered  as  mere  romance, , 
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must  have  been  strikingly  exhibited,  when  all  the  low  groimds 
on  the  Surry  side  of  the  river  were  overflowed,  as  well  as  those 

extending  from  Wapping  Marsh  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  tran- 
sition from  Llyii'Din  to  Lonijon  would  be  easy.  The  name 
Augusta  is  evidently  lioman.  Antiquaiics  have  said  it  was 
so  called  in  houour  of  Constantine  the  Great's  mother,  or  from, 
the  L^gia  Secmda  Augusta^  \vhich  is  known  to  have  been  sta^ 
tioncd  in  London  i  but  it  waSj  doubtless,  on  account  of  its  be- 
coming the  Capital  of  the  conquered  province,  as  Treves  in 
GkmlBnjrwa^for  the  same  reason,  called  Augusta  Trevero- 
rum ;  Basil,  Aunmta  Rauracorum,  &c. 

The  first  mention  of  London,  by  a  Roman  author,  occurs  in 
the  animls  of  Tacitus,  where  he  details  the  spirited  revolt  of  the 
insulted  British  queen  Boaflicea.  lie  says,  "  that  about  the 
year  61 ,  Londinium,  or  Co  Ionia  AugustafYras  the  chief  residence 
of  merchants,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce,  though 
not  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  Colony."  Dr.  Gale,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ftolemy,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  London  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
beginning  to  lose  the  name  of  St.  Geoj-gcs  Fields.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  iliat  this  spot  remained  a  marsh  till  the  last 
century.  Tlie  original  Loudon,  according  to  Dr.  Shdccly, 
occupied  an  oblong  square,  iu  breadth  from  Maiden-lane,  Lad* 
lane,  Cateaton-street,  to  the  Thames ;  and  in  length,  from 
Ludgate  to  Walbrook,  which  placed  it  between  two  natural 
fosses,  the  one  formed  by  the  small  river  Fleta,  now  arched 
over  and  used  as  a  common  sewer,  and  the  other  by  a  stream 
Cidled  Wall-Brook,  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  This  ground 
plot,  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the 
city ;  but,  as  it  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  mile  in  one  direction, 
and  a  tliird  of  a  mile  in  the  other,  it  amounts  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  space  that  was  subsequently  enclosed  within  the 
city  walls. 

With  respect  to  other  pecuUarities  of  the  city's  origin,  some 
idea  of  them  may  be  gained  from  Fiizstephen^  who,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  so  many  centuries  after,  describes  the  great 
forest  of  Middlesex  as  abounding  in  beasU>  of  the  chase,  and 
extending  to  the  river  side. 

As  this  detail,  illustrative  of  the  origin,  name,  and  extent  of 
the  city,  must  be  followed  up  with  historicaL  narrative,  the 
next  point  is,  some  account  of  London  undei*  the  Romans.  Sub- 
jected to  the  sway  of  the  enterprising  and  sagacious  Romans,  in 
the  plenitude  of  fbeir  power,  a  j^ace  possessing  the  nuuqr 
natural  advantages  of  London,  could  not  but  increase  in  popu- 
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lation  and  consequence*  When  the  Roman  general^  Suetonius 
PaulinuSi  marched  from  the  extremify  of  Wales  to  avoid  the 
cotiseq[uences  of  the  merited  vengeance  of  the  Iceni,  wider 
Boadicea,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  to  its  fate,  and  aQ 

that  could  not  evacuate  the  city  with  hiui;  were  masfcacrcd .  1  his 
retreat  proves  that  it  did  not  then  possess  walls  or  fjjrtificntions, 
and,  cousc(][uently,  that  it  had  not  hceu  founded  hy  the  Iwu- 
mans.  London  appears  to  have  gradually  revived  iruin  this  dis- 
aster, for,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  it  was  noticed 
as  a  great  and  wealthy  city^  and  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of 
Britain.  By  the  year  359^  eight  hundred  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  port  of  London  for  the  exportation  of  com  alone. 

The  original  Walls  op  London  were  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  the  Romans,  though  the  precise  date  of  their  founda- 
tion is  disputed.  Maitland  attributes  the  raising  of  them  to 
TheodosiuS;  governor  of  Britain,  in  A.D.  379,  but  the  majority 
of  authors  consider  Constantiue  the  Great  as  their  founder^  at ' 
the  instance  of  his  mother  Helena,  according  to  Stow,  an  opi- 
nion that  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  of  a  number  of  coins  of 
that  empress  having  been  found  under  them.  The  wall  is  do- 
scrihed  as  beginning  at  a  fort,  which  occupied  a  part  of  the  site 
uf  the  prL'seut  Tuwcr  of  London  ;  v/hencu  it  was  carried  alon-j^ 
tlie  Miiiuries  to  Aldgate.  Thence^  after  funning  a  course  to  the 
north-west,  between  Eevis  Marks,  Camomile-street,  and  Hounds- 
ditch,  it  extended  in  a  right  line  through  Bishopsjjate  Church- 
yard to  Cripplc^ate ;  there  it  assumed  a  southern  durection,  and 
a^roachcd  Aldersgate.  Its  course  was  then  southwest  by  the 
back  of  Christchnrch  Hospital,  and  Old  Newgate  |  from  which 
ft  extended  dhrectly  south  to  Ludgate,  passmg  dose  behind 
the  picseut  site  of  the  Prison  of  Newgate,  Stationers'-court, 
and  the  London  coucc-house.  From  Ludgate  the  direction 
was  western  by  Cock-court  to  New  Bridge-street,  where,  turning 
to  the  south,  it  ran  by  the  Fleet-l)rook  to  another  fort  on  the 
Thames.  This  circuit,  it  is  related  by  Stow,  measured  two 
miles  and  a  furlong,  besides  which  the  whole  bank  of  the  Thames, 
firom  one  fort  to  the  other,  was  at  one  tune  guarded  hy  another 
wall,  but  this,  according  to  Fitzstephen,  had  long  been  sub- 
verted even  in  his  time.  This  last  wall  extended  one  mile  and 
One  lumdied  a»nd  twenty  }  Lu:ds.  Strong  towers  and  bastions 
of  Roman  masonry,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  added  to  the 
,  strength  of  the  defence.  The  wall,  when  perfect,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twenty-two  feet  high ;  and  the  towers,  one  of  which 
stood  imtil  withm  a  few  years  in  Shoemaker's-row,  Aldgate, 
forty.  The  few  ve&ltiges  at  present  discoverable  are  to  he  found 
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in  London-wall,  in  fhe  comts  between  Ludgate-hillj  and  tbe 

l>roadway,Blackfriars,  and  in  Cripplegate  churchyard. 

There  were  four  -principal  gates  which  opened  to  the  four 
great  military  roads  from  London.  The  Preturian  way,  or 
Saxon  Watling-street,  an  original  British  road,  passed  under  oae 
on  the  site  of  Old  Newgate;  thence  it  turned  down  to  Dowgate 
to  the  ferry^  and  was  resumed  from  the  south  hank  of  the  Thames 
to  Dover.  Ermine-street  passed  under  Cripplegate ;  and  a 
vicinal  way  under  Aldgate  by  Bethnal-green  to  Oldford,  once  a 
pass  over  the  Lea  to  Layton  in  Essex.  As  new  roads  were 
formed,  more  f^atcs  were  erected,  as  Bridgegate,  Ludgate,  Al- 
dersgate,  Moorgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  the  Postern  on  Tower-hill. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  under  the  Romans.  "Bri- 
taiuj  and  ot  course  London,  was  governed  by  Roman  laws  ad- 
ministered by  Prefects  sent  anniially  from  Rome.  The  im- 
portance of  tiie  province  of  Britain  was  soon  exceedingly  mani- 
fest, as  it  fundshed  sufiideut  strength  to  nurture  several  pre* 
tenders  to  tbe  empire.  From  the  many  Roman  remains,  as 
tesselated  pavements,  urns,  coins,  pottery,  and  foundations  of 
buildings,  it  is  evident,  that  London  exliibited  much  of  the 
grandeur  by  wliich  the  Roman  name  is  so  greatly  distincrxiislied. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  supposed  by  Whitaker,  "  that  the  first  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames  was  the  natural  operation  of  that 
magnificent  spirit  which  intersected  the  earth  with  so  many- 
raised  ramparte  and  roads."  There  are  evident  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  this  labour  on  the  south  of  the  Thames ;  but  it 
is  still  more  obvious  in  the  great  sea  wall  along  the  fens  of 
Essex.  Britain  was  settled  by  Rome  in  her  maturity ;  in  four 
centuries  she  w^as  obliged  to  abandon  iL  Her  own  colossal 
power  had,  by  that  time,  yielded  to  the  usual  operation  of  cor- 
ruption and  misgovernment ;  and  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  a 
dominion  so  stupendous^  an  ever-memorable  lesson  has  been 
afforded  to  mankind. 

London  next  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Britons^  ike 
Saxons,  and  the  Danee.  When  the  distracted  state  of  the  Ro- 
uKui  empire,  in  the  fii^h  century,  compelled  that  power  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  the  distant  provinces,  London  again  became 
a  British  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  for 
457,  when  the  Britons  tied  liither  on  their  defeat  by  the  Saxons 
under  Hengist,  who,  about  twenty  years  afterwards^  made  him- 
self its  master.  But  on  his  death  in  488  it  was  retaken  by 
Ambrosius,  and  retained  by  the  Britons  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  next  century.  It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
acwly-ciiabliiiiied  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex.   On  the  conver* 
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sion  of  Che  Sast  Saxons  to  Christianity,  London  was  nominated 

as  ilie  bishop's  S'je,  ]\lLlit;is  bi^iuij  appi)iiiti*fl  tlii*  first  bisht)p  in 
604,  and  a  cathedial  churcii  wa^  erected  in  610,  ua  the  present 
site  of  St.  Paul's. 

During^  the  Heptarchy^  few  notices  of  London  ajy|)Oiir  ou 
record.  In  6G4  it  was  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  in  764, 798, 
and  861  itsufiered  severely  by  fires.  By  that  of  798  it  was 
dmost  wholly  consumed,  and  immense  nmnbers  of  the  mhabt- 
tants  perished.  On  the  nnion  of  tiie  Saxon  kinj^om  nnder 
Egbert;  London,  though  nut  liic  royal  rchidcucc  ui  scat  of  go- 
Ternment,  was  advancing  in  consequence,  as  appears  from  a 
wiiiendfjvmot ,  or  parliament,  having  been  held  here  in  833,  fn 
consult  on  proper  means  to  repel  the  Danes.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  twenty  years^  however,  those  barbarian  invaders 
plundered  the  city  twice^  and  massacred  a  great  fmmber  of  the 
mhabitants.  They  also  held  it  in  posseaidony  and  garrisoned  it 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alfrbd,  but  that  justly  cele- 
brat^d  inonLUch,  v/ith  his  superior  and  commanding  genius, 
eventually  obtained  the  mastery,  which  he  principally  accom- 
phshed  hy  the  creation  of  a  fleet.  It  was  in  884  that  this  ex- 
cellent ruler  gained  possession  of  London,  which  he  immedi- 
ately repaired  and  strengthened*  Alfred  laid  down  that  plan  of 
municipal  government  of  London,  which  ^adually  moulded 
into  its  present  form ;  and,  inparticular^  he  mstituted  tiie  office 
of  sheriff. 

In  1013,  London,  abandoned  by  the  incapable  Ethelred  IL, 
was  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who 
assumed  the  crown,  which  he  left  to  his  sou  Canute  next  year. 
The  Londoners  joined  in  a  general  rebellion  against  Canute, 
which  caused  him  to  retire;  but  he  soon  returned^  and  finally 
obtained  the  sovereignty  on  the  base  assassination  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  The  importance  of  London]  even  in  those  times  of 
vidssiiude,  was  made  manifest,  for  out  of  an  enormous  impost 
of  83,000/.  Saxon,  levied  upon  the  English  in  this  reign,  Lon- 
don supplied  11,000/.,  and  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Edw.uil 
the  Confessor,  it  had  become  exceedingly  wealthy.  On  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Harold  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
1066^  the  latter  advanced  towards  London,  but  the  majority  of 
citizms  having  declared  for  Edgar  AtheUng,  his  admittance 
was  opposed^  until  the  clerjgy,  headed  by  the  archbishops  of 
CanterDury  and  York,  ^ecfared  in  his  favour.  On  the  Christ- 
inas-day following,  anno  1006,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Eng- 
land. From  this  period  London  may  be  cuubidered  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  tl^  liingdom. 
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Wii^T  lAM  has  been  erroneously  styled  "  the  Conqueror T  He 
gained  the  crown,  as  is  evident,  indeed,  from  what  is  here 
stated,  by  compact,  and  not  by  conquest.  He  killed  Harold  the 
usurper,  and  routed  his  army  ;  but  William  claimed  a  right  to 
the  kingdom ;  was  admitted  bv  compact,  and  took  an  oath  to 
observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  ;  and  formerly,  as  is 
well  knuwu,  several  judges  were  accustomed  to  reprehend  any 
gentleman  at  the  bar,  who  casually  i^^ave  him  the  titk  of  Williajoa 
the  Conqueror,  instead  of  William  i/ie  First. 


From  the  Accession  of  William  L  to  the  present  Time. 

William,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  which  began  in 
lOGG  and  endtid  in  1087,  granted  a  charter  to  the  citizens, 
wliich  is  beautifully  witten  in  the  Saxon  characters,  and  is  still 
presented  among  the  city  archives.  It  consists  of  only  five 
lines  on  a  slip  of  parchment,  six  inches  long,  and  one  broad. 
The  English  of  which  is  simply  as  follows : — "  William  the 
King  greeteth  William  the  Bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  Portreve, 
and  au  the  bmg^rases  within  London,  friendly.  And  I  acquaint 
ou,  that  I  wilf  that  ye  be  all  there  law-worthy,  as  ye  were  in 
ing  Edward's  days.  And  1  will  that  vwry  child  he  his  father's 
heir,  after  his  father's  days.  And  I  will  uut  sufier  that  any  man 
do  you  any  wronc^.    God  preserve  you." 

In  1077,  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire« 
In  the  following  year  the  king  founded  the  fortress  now  called 
the  White  Tower,  for  the  pur]iose  of  keeping  the  citizens  in  awe, 
having  reason  to  suspect  theur  fidelity.  Henry  I.,  as  a  reward 
for  the  ready  sabmission  of  the  city  to  his  usurped  authority  in 
1100,  granted  it  an  extensive  charter  of  privileges;  among 
which  was  the  ])erj)etual  sheriffwick  of  Middlesex.  This  is  the 
earliest  ret  ord  Avhich  particidarly  details  the  city's  privileges  and 
customs  tliat  is  kno^vn  to  exist : — it  very  speedily  followed  Wil- 
liam I.'s  charter,  and  further  shows  tiie  increased  consequence 
of  the  citizens  by  the  efforts  made  to  gain  tlieir  interest  and 
aiqiport.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  the  citizens  took  a  decided 
part  in  favour  of  Stephen,  in  his  contest  with  the  empress,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  his  establishment  on  the  flirone.  Henry 
11.  does  nut  appear  to  have  held  the  citizens  in  any  great  d^'n^ree 
of  favour,  probably  in  resentment  of  their  attachment  to  Stephen, 
and  we  find  tliat  large  sums  of  money  were  extorted  from  them 
as  free  gifts.  The  alleged  charter,  confirmatory  of  Ilenr^  I.'s^ 
is  not  considered  authentic.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  Fitsste* 
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pb6ii>  the  monk  of  Canierbuiyi  wrote  his  carious  description  of 
London,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  a  prosperous  and  jmptilouB 

city.  On  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  the  brutal  and  iiiisli  d 
populace  committed  a  dreadful  ma^sacro  on  thf  Jews  whu  vvnt* 
settled  in  London.  At  the  coronation  diimer,  the  chief  niniris- 
trate  of  London,  who  at  that  time  had  the  title  of  bailifi^  acted 
as  chief  butler.  Early  in  tliis  reign  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  to  that  of  mayor,  in  the  person  of  Uenry  Fits* 
Ahiyn*.  Richard  granted  the  dty  a  new  cbartery  conrnming 
all  its  liberties,  with  additional  pnvileges.  About  four  years 
afterwards,  1195-6,  on  the  payment  of  1500^.,  he  granted  ano* 
ther,  providing  for  the' removal  of  all  wears  that  had  bc^en  erected 
on  the  Thames.  On  this  charter  the  corj)oration  of  London 
establish  their  claim  to  the  conservatorslii])  of  tlie  rivur.  In 
the  reign  of  King  John,  the  civic  importance  of  London  was 
greatly  increased ;  and  its  cor[)oration  finally  assumed  that 
character  which,  with  few  alterations^  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained, 

John  granted  the  city  several  charters.  By  one  he  empowered 

the  "  Barons  of  the  city  of  London*'  to  choose  a  mayor  annu- 
allyj  or  to  continue  the  same  person  from  year  to  year,  at  their 
own  pleasiire-f". 

During  the  contest  het^veen  the  king  and  poi>e  Innocent  IIL, 
London  severely  felt  the  consequences  of  tlie  interdict  which  was 
laid  i^on  the  kingdom.  In  the  civil  feuds,  which  marked  the 
latter  years  of  John,  the  citisens  of  London  took  part  with  the 
barons ;  and  when  the  humbled  monarch  was  compelled  to  sign 
Magna  Ckarta^  it  was  therein  expressly  stipulated^  that  llie 
city  of  London  should  have  all  its  aueient  privileges  and  free* 
customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water." 

The  long  reign  of  Honr}^  III.,  continuing  from  1216  to  1272, 
afibrds  few  events  worthy  of  notice  respecting  London,  except 
the  excessive  insidts  and  oppressions  endured  by  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  of  London :  it  is  true  nine  charters,  some  of  them 
impcnrtant  ones,  were  granted  during  this  reign. 

*  Fitz^Alwyn  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Ailwyn,  Alderman 
of  all  England,"  and  kinsman  to  king  Edgar.    He  fonnded  Ramsey 

Abbey. 

f  Stow  inrorrertly  pfnteR  this  cliarter  to  have  been  given  in  1209, but  it 
bears  date  May  nineteenth^  in  the  sixteenth  yrar  of  l?ing  John's  reign. 
John  bejran  his  reign  in  1199.  This  charter  ^vas  acted  on  at  that  period 
in  various  instances,  as  many  of  the  mayors  were  afterwards  continued  in 
their  offices  for  several  years  together;  and  the  same  biobt  was  exerted 
m  the  ease  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  who  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
during  ta;o  succeeding  yearst  those  of  1816  and  1817* 
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in  1253)  the  price  of  com  vfts  60  excessive,  thai  a  famine  en* 
Boed ;  and)  according  to  tfae  Cbionicles  of  Eveshaaxi;  20^006 
jpetirons  died  of  hunger  in  Lond<^  only.   In  1264,  anoHi^ 

massacre  of  the  Jcu  s  took  place,  on  a  plea  that  one  of  thai  raco 
had  taken  more  than  legal  interest ;  and  upwards  of  500  Jews 
were  put  to  death  by  the  populace^  and  iheix  houses  and  syna^ 
go^es  destroyed. 

In  ihd  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  city  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  wards,  over  each  of  which  presided  an  alderman.  The 
inhabitants  were  also  allowed  to  diioose  eommon  councihnen  as 
at  {nresent.  This  Idng  likewi^  granted  the  citizens  a  charter  in 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.  The  suburbs  of  the  city  had, 
by  this  time,  become  agreeably  enlarged,  in  consequence  of 
disforesting  the  great  forest  of  Middlesex.  * 

King  Edward  III.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  granted 
to  the  city  two  charters.  By  the  first,  all  the  ancient  privileges 
were  confirmed,  and  additional  ones  bestowed.  By  the  other, 
Southwark  was  granted  to  the  citizens  in  perpetuity.  In  1348, 
liie  teirible  pestilence,  which,  bxeakiug  out  in  India,  spread  itself 
westward  tlnrough  every  country  on  the  globe,  reached  England, 
Its  ravages  in  London  were  so  great,  that  the  common  cemete^ 
rieswere  not  sufficient  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  ;  and  vari- 
ous pieces  of  ground  without  the  walls  w^ere  assigned  for  burial 
places.  Amongst  these,  was  the  waste  land  now  fonning  the 
precinct  of  the  Charter-house,  where  upwards  of  50,000  bodies 
were  then  deposited.  This  destructive  disorder  did  not  entirely 
subside  till  1357,  The  public  entry  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
into  London,  May  24, 1356,  after  the  victory  he  obtained  at 
Poictiers,  was  celebrate (1  with  an  unparalleled  degree  of  splendour,  . 
and  every  street  through  which  the  cavalcade  passed  exhibited 
an  extra  ordinary''  display  of  riches  and  magnificence.  This 
reign  was  distinguished  by  the  dawniugs  of  the  Reformation 
under  the  celebrated  ^Vickhiffe,  who  was  much  esteemed  in  Lon- 
don. In  1380,  a  desperate  insurtecticm,  headed  by  Wat  T^ler, 
took  place,  which,  in  its  promss,  threatened  the  overthrow  of 
the  political  and  civil  establismments  of  the  country  ;  but,  from 
the  personal  intrepidity  of  the  yomig  king  Richard,  tiben  a  strip- 
ling, aided  by  the  active  courage  of  Sir  William  WaU\  orth, 
mayor  of  London,  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  king- 
dom was  speedily  restored. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  wild  and  excessive  exactions  of  Richard,  was  received  by 
the  citizens  ^th  open  arms,  the  mayor,  as  usual,  officiated  as 
chief  hutler.  The  dtiizena  were  gratifldd  by  tihe  repeal  aome 
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obnoxious  statutes,  and  an  extension  of  their  privileges.  The 
return  of  Henry  V.  after  his  f2^1ori()iis  victor}^  of  Agincourl,  in 
1415.  was  celebrated  in  London  with  ii^rcat  ma^^iincencu.  In 
tliis  reign  the  city  was  first  lighted  at  night  by  iautcTiw  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Eyre,  mayor,  built  Leadeuhali  for  a  public  granary. 
Tlie  reign  of  H^enry  \  I.  was  rendered  memomble  to  Ijondon  hy 
the  insoixection  of  Jack  Cade,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Mor- 
timer, and  collected  a  strong  body  of  malcontents,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  entered  the  ci^  in 
triumphj  and  for  some  time  bore  down  all  oppobition,  and  be- 
headed the  lord  treasurer,  Lord  Say,  and  several  other  persons 
of  consequence.  The  insurgents  at  length  losing  ground,  a 
general  pardon  was  proclaimed  ;  and  Caile,  finding  himself  de- 
serted by  his  foUowets,  fled  :  but  a  reward  being  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  he  was  discovered,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  was 
kiUed. 

Tlie  rents  of  houses  in  tibe  city  and  suburbs  during  this  reigu, 
as  appears  from  a  composition  for  offerings  entered  into  in  145 7, 
between  the  clergy  of  London  and  the  laity,  increased  from  six 
and  eightpence  to  three  pounds  per  annum.  A  singular  jHjtitioji 
to  parliament  in  1643,  from  the  "  male  and  female  artificers  of 
London^"  gives  a  curious  sketch  of  the  domestic  mauufacturt;  of 
the  period.  Agreeably  to  its  prayer,  the  parliament  prohibited 
for  a  tim^  to  be  limited,  by  the  lung's  pleasure,  the  importation 
of  woollen  doths,  laces,  ribands^  fringes  of  silk  or  thready  laces 
of  thread,  silk  twined,  silk  embroiderod,  gold  lace,  saddles,  stir- 
rups, and  harness,  spurs,  bosses  of  bridles,  handirons,  gridirons, 
and  various  similar  articles  of  iron,  steel,  and  tinware  for  domes 
tic  use.  Articles  of  tanned  leather  and  furs,  shoes,  corks,  knives, 
daggers,  scissors,  razors,  playing-cards,  pins,  pattens,  pamted 
ware,  rings  of  co{)per->beUs,  rings  for  curtains^  hats,  brushes, 
wool-cards,  and  wliite  wire. 

In  the  fatal  and  bloody  contests  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster^  l4pndon  generally  shewed  a  disposition  in  favour 
of  that  of  York,  On  the  victorious  return  of  Edward  IV.,  after 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bamet,  he  bestowed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  twelve  of  the  aldenncu.  In 
this  reign  we  hp.vc  the  earliest  notices  of  the  employment  of 
brick  iu  the  building  of  houses ;  it  was  made  in  Moorfields. 
New  conduits  and  cisterns  for  water  were  also  constructed.  The 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  will  also  he  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  metropolis,  for  the  introduction  of  printing  by  William 
Caxton,  citizen  and  mercer.  That  of  Richard  III.,  Ijl}  ond  the 
base  imposition  on  the  citizens  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
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his  behalf,  had  lUi  particular  reference  to  the  concerns  of  the 
city.  Soun  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1465,  an  epi- 
demical disorder  of  a  sin^^iilar  nature,  called  the  "  sweatinij 
stckaessy''  raged  with  great  violence  iu  Londou.  Those  attacked 
by  it  were  thrown  into  a  violent  perspiratioii|  which  geiiera% 
occasioned  their  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  appeals 
from  HalTs  Chronicle,  that  two  mayors  and  six  aldemim  died 
of  this  complaint  in  one  week. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign,  several  gardens  were  de- 
stroyed in  Finsbury,  out  of  which  a  tield  for  archers  was  formed, 
which  is  the  origin  of  tlie  Artillery-i^round.  The  river  Fleet  was 
made  navigable  to  Hoiborn-bridge.  Houndsditch  was  arched 
bver,  and  the  beautifid  chapel  adjoining  Westminster  ahheyi 
stiU  called  Henry  the  Seventh's  cnapel,  erected,  Tlie  citizens 
were  dreadfolly  plundered  by  tiiis  king  and  his  iniqoltouft 
agents,  Empon  and  Dudley. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  attempted  to  raise  money 
without  the  aid  of  paiiiiiment,  the  citizens  made  such  determined 
opposition  to  tlie  measure,  and  their  example  had  such  an  influ- 
ence throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  full  council, 
abandoned  his  design^  and  granted  a  pardon  to  aU  who  had 
opposed  him.  Many  improvements  were  made  in  this  reign,  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  police  was  better  regulated,  nul« 
sances  were  removed^  the  stxeete  and  avenues  were  amended  and 
paved,  and  various  regulations  were  carried  into  effect  for  sup- 
plying the  metropolis  with  provisions,  to  answer  the  demands  of 
an  increasing  population.  An  immense  alteration  was  made  ia 
the  as]K'ct  oi  the  city,  by  the  dissolution  of  tbe  monasteries. 
The  part  uf  London  covered  by  religious  foundations,  bore  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  it  appeared  rather  a  religi- 
ous than  a  commercial  metropolis.  The  liberation  of  so  many 
thousands  from  the  sedusion  of  the  cloister^  led  to  increased 
trade  and  business.  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  visited  Henry, 
was  treated  by  the  citizens  with  great  magnificence.  In  1542, 
the  Bible  was  first  printed  in  England  Y)y  royal  jMjrmission, 
There  were  dreadful  persecutions  during  this  reign,  on  the  score 
of  religion,  but  tiie  result,  m  producing  the  Reformation,  was  most 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 

The  events  which  cliiefly  characterize  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.>  relative  to  London  especially^  ma^  be  comprised 
in  the  erection  of  the  hospitals  of  Christy  Bridewell,  and  St. 
Thomas ;  the  first  for  education,  and  the  two  last  for  the  re« 
coptiou  uf  the  sick,  maimed,  and  helpless  poor — charities  ren- 
dered essentially  necessaiy  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries* 
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'  By  an  act  of  the  seventh  year  of  ihin  king's  reipi^,  for  the  ge- 
neral regulation  of  taverns  and  public-houses,  it  v.  as  decreed 
that  there  should  be  only  forf^  in  the  city  and  liberties  of 
London;  and  three  in  Westminster :  there  are  now  upwards  of 
6,000 1 

« It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  wretched  scenes  that 
were  acted  in  London  during  the  unhappy  rei^a  of  Mary. 
Under  the  eventful  sway  of  Elizalx'th,  hc^iunifig  m  1558,  and 

I  ending  in  1603,  the  metropolis  partook  largely  of  the  auspi- 
cious conseq^Tienccs  of  her  vigorous  exertions,  in  its  increase  of 
prosperity,  enterprise,  and  commercial  activity.  Looking  at 
the  present  extent  of  London,  it  is  curious  to  obsene  how 

;  much  anxiety  was  exhibited  in  this  reign^  to  preyent  the  in- 
crease of  buildings,  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  too  extensive 
population.  By  a  map  then  published,  and  still  ^xtant,  it  may 
be  seen  how  much  of  tliat  whicli  is  now  tlie  very  interior  of 
town,  was  then  field  and  garden.  Then,  as  now,  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  city,  properly  so  called,  evicnded  from 
Newgate-street,  Cheapside,  and  Cornhill,  to  the  banks  o£  the 
Thames.  With  the  exception  of  Coleman-street,  and  a  few 
buildings  here  and  there,  from  Lothbury  to  Bishopsgate,  and 
from  Bishopsgate  to  the  Tower,  all  was  uncovered  or  garden 
ground.  Goodman's-fields  were  only  enclosed  pasture  grounds ; 
and  there  were  very  few  buildings  east  of  the  Tower.  White- 
chaj)el  consisted  of  ;l  few  huuses  onlv  :  and  Houndsditch,  \'.  inch 
contained  a  single  row  of  houses  opposite  to  the  city  walls, 
opened  behind  into  the  fields.  Spitalfields  from  the  hnck  of 
the  church  lay  entirely  open.  From  Bishopsgate  Without  to 
Shoreditch  church,  there  existed  a  tolerably  regular  street,  yet 
still  with  unoccupied  sites  intervening.  West  of  Bishopsgate 
to  Moorfields  and  Finsbury  was  nearhr  all  unbuilt.  From 
the  upper  end  of  Chiswell-street  to  Whitecross-street,  there 
were  very'  few  houses ;  and  Goswell-street  was  called  the  road 
to  St.  Alban's.  Clerkenwell  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  mo- 
nastery and  church  ;  Cowcross,  and  ]iaa-t  of  St.  John's-streetj 
excepted.  From  the  back  of  Cowcross  to  Gray's  Inn-lane, 
which  extended  a  very  httle  way  irom  Gray's  Inn,  the  ground 
was  either  unoccupied  or  jjasture  and  garden  ground.  From 

'.  Holbon>hridjse  to  Bed  Lion-street,  the  houses  continuecl  oi^ 

I  bo0i  mdes,  aner  which  the  road  was  open,  or  bounded  on  one 
aide  by  a  garden  wall,  to  the  village  of  St.  Giles,  which -callage 
was  formed  by  a  small  cluster  of  houses  on  the  right ;  it 
was  therefore  called^  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  in  ike  Fields,  a 
name  which  it  stiU  bears.  Beyond,  all  was  couut];y^  both  north- 
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ward  and  westward,  Oxford-road  having  trees  and  hedges  on 
both  sides;  indeed,  so  recently  as  1778,  a  Grerman  writer  de- 
scribing the  metropolis^  speaking  of  Tyburn,  the  place  of  exe* 
cution  at  that  timei  mentioiis  it  as  being  ^  distant  from  Lon* 
don  about  two  English  miles  V*  From  Oxford-road  to  Ficou 
dilly  thero  was  a  road  called  the  Way  from  Readinu^,  proceeding 
through  I  ledge-lane  and  the  Ha}  market  (wliich  avenues  were 
entirely  destitute  of  houses,)  to  St.  James's  hospital,  now  the 
palace ;  and  a  few  small  buildings  on  the  site  of  Carlton- 
house,  were  all  that  existed  of  the  present  Pall  Mall.  Leicester- 
square  was  all  open  fields  ;  and  St.  Martin Vlane  had  only  a  few 
buildings  above  the  church  towards  the  Convent  Garden^  which 
extended  as  a  garden  to  Drury-lane,  three  buildings  alone 
existing  in  that  extensive  site.  Long  Acrei  Seven  Dials,  and 
even  Drur^Mane,  to  the  top  of  Wych-street,  were  quite  open. 
The  Strand  was  a  street  with  liouscs  on  both  sides,  but  prin- 
cipally formed  of  the  mansions  uf  the  nobihty  and  prelates ; 
those  on  the  south  side  having  large  gardens  open  to  the 
Thames.  The  present  names  of  Norfolk-street,  Arundel-street, 
Surrey-street,  Salisbury -street,  Cecil-street,  Villiers-street,  Buck* 
ingham-street,  &c.,  point  out  the  relative  situations  of  several 
of  them.  At  that  time  it  was  customary  for  noblemen^  resident 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  to  proceed  to  the  court,  at  Wliite- 
hall,  in  their  own  barges,  and  in  consecpience  they  retained  a 
number  of  watermen  in  livery,  who  were  thereby  protected 
from  impressment.  Spring-gardens  were  what  the  name  im- 
ports, and  the  gardens  extended  to  the  present  Treasury,  wliich 
occupies  the  space  of  the  Cockpit  and  Tiltyard,  opposite  to 
which  stood  tlie  palace  of  Whitehall.  From  KingHsitreet  to  the 
Abbey,  the  buildings  were  dose  and  connectedi  as  also  from 
Whitehall  to  Palace-yard.  Several  houses  also  stood  near  thei 
present  Abingdon-street,  and  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Lambeth- 
palace.  Oil  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  there  were  but  six 
or  seven  houses  from  Lambeth-palace  to  the  shore  opposite 
Wliitc  Friars,  where  a  line  of  houses  with  gardens  commenced, 
which  were  continued  to  Winchester-house  in  Southwark.  Oa 
the  site  of  the  present  Christchurch,  stood  a  theatre  with  gaxw 
dens  I  the  place  was  called  Paris  Garden.  Opposite  to  Queen-* 
hithe  were  the  circular  buildings  appropriated  to  bull  and  bear  i 
baitings^  which  Elisabeth  often  witnessed.  Southwark  extended 
but  a  little  way  down  the  High-street.  London-bridge  was 
crowded  with  buildings.    Along  Too  ley-street  to  Horsleydowii 

was  also  much  buiit  over  i  ai(cr  which  a  few  houses  and  gardens 
only  appeared*  .  i 
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From  this  sketchy  comparing  the  past  with  tha  yteaeutf  it 
might  appear  that  the  fears  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were 
visionary ;  but  such  was  not  exactly  the  case.  The  wretched 
policy  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain;  in  the  religious  per* 
secutions  of  their  subjects,  drove  thousands  of  the  most  indus- 
trious of  them  to  England ;  and,  as  they  chiefly  resorted  to 
London^  the  houses  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  were  crowded 
to  such  an  excess,  that  disease  and  |)estileuce  several  intw>  or- 
cuxred.  In  1603,  upwards  of  30,578  persons  died  of  the 
plague  in  London.  The  close  manner  of  building,  at  that 
fmoA,  aided  the  evil ;  and^  in  the  then  state  of  mediod  science^ 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  an  increase  of  popuktioni  where 
plague  was  so  conmion^  should  alarm  a  cautious  administration. 
All  precautions,  however,  were  fruitless;  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  increased  against  both  restriction  and  disease,  and  the 
natural  result  followed,  in  the  extension  of  the  suburbs,  during 
the  whole  relj^n  of  EUza])eth,  ami  ever  siuce.  l  ii  '  C(  inmerce 
of  London  flourished  at  this  period  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
indeed,  it  was  almost  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  of  venr 

Ct  trading  consequence^  on  which  account  it  could  well  af^ 
the  higher  taxation  which  was  laid  on  it.  Against 
Spanish  armada  its  exertions  were  very  spirited ;  the  citizens 
raised  and  paid  no  fewer  than  10,000  men,  and  supplied  sixteen 
sliips  and  their  equipment.  Their  aid  in  su])se4uent  emergen- 
cies was  in  proportion,  their  hearts  being  eugaf^ed  in  the 
politics  of  Elizabeth.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  built  in  this 
reign  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a  public-spirited  merchant. 

The  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  King  James  I.  were 
interrupted  by  the  dreadful  plague,  which  ravaged  the  city  with 
greater  violence  than  any  similar  visitation  since  the  reign  of 
t  Edward  III.   In  1604,  the  inhabitants  of  London  witnessed 
the  development  of  that  horrible  conspiracy,  "the  Gunpowder 
Plot      and,  soon  after,  the  punishment  oi  its  iaianious  agents. 
.  In  1G09,  the  city  acquired  a  considerable  accession  of  p<nver 
I  and  property.    Almost  tbc  whole  province  of  Ulsler,  in  Ireland, 
having  fallen  to  the  crown^  the  king  made  an  ofier  oi  the  es* 
cheated  lands  to  the  city^  on  condition  that  they  would  establish 
an  English  colony  there.   The  proposal  was  accepted :  and  so 
npidiy  was  flie  colonization  f orwarded,  that  withm  seven  years 
arose  the  two  capital  towns,  Londonderry  and  Coleraine.  During 
the  reign  of  James^  the  New  River  was  brought  to  London 
from  Ware  :  and  London  was  iirst  paved  with  flag-stones. 
[     The  conunencement  of  Charles  the  First's  reign  was  marked 

i  by  the  return  of  the  plague^  which  destroyed  in  the  metrp^)ulis 
I  ^ 
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35^000  persons.  Hhiring  the  evenifdl  titriigo;le  between  Charles 

and  his  people,  Loudon  bo  lug  more  directly  within  tlic  reach 
of  the  High  Commission  and  Star-Chamber,  its  inhabitants 
were  more  particularly  agp^rieved  by  tlieLr  exactions,  and  the 
result  was  most  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce*  Xiord  Cla- 
rendon speaks  of  these  transactions  with  becoming  sorrow  and 
indignation.   It  may  be  addec^  that  London  agreed  with  the 

gxliamenty  its  sufferings  having  naturally  enough  c|4veu  it  to 
at  side  of  the  question. 

"While  the  civil  wars  lastq/Ll,  little  new  building  was  under-  | 
taken ;  but,  under  the  Commonwealth,  it  again  advanced  with  j 
rapidity,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  similar  proclamation  to  those  of  I 
Elizabeth.  James,  and  Charles,  was,  with  certain  exceptions,  j 
made  to  impede  it.  Some  of  these  exceptions  were  the  buikUng 
of  the  present  Covent^arden  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  as  also  j 
the  building  of  Lon^cre,  Lincoln's-innrfields,  and  Clare-  j 
market.  ; 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  (1 660),  in  wliich  the  city 
pf  London  materially  aided  General  Monk,  it  havino:  previously 
declared  for  a  free  parliament,  against  Richard  Cromwell's 
Rump  Parliament,  as  it  was  called ;  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  • 
iaiure  was  vexy  early  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  capital,  , 
hy  acts  for  paving  and  lighting  the  street^,  and  widening  the  ; 
avenues.  Ihe  year  I665j  in  tms  reign,  became  menv>rable  in 
London  by  the  dreadful  ravages  of  tibie  great  plague^  83  it  is  I 
styled,  in  order  to  distin^iish  it  from  aU  previous  ones.  It 
conmienced  in  December  IGG  ij  and  had  not  entirely  ceased  till 
January  1666.    From  May  to  October,  1665,  it  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence,  the  deaths  progressively  increasing  from  500  . 
to  8,000  weekly.   The  digging  of  graves  was  soon  discoid 
tinned,  and  large  pits  were  excavated,  in  which  the  dead  werQ 
deposited  with  some  Uttle  regularity  and  decent  attention ;  boA 
at  length  all  regard  to  ceremony  became  impossible.  Beqpef  i 
and  more  extensive  pits  were  dug ;  and  the  nch  and  poor,  the 
young  and  the  aged,  the  adult  and  the  infant,  were  all  promis- 
cuously throw  n  together  into  one  common  receptacle.  Whole 
families,  and  even  whole  streets  of  families,  w^ere  swept  away 
toget]\er.    The  stoppage  of  pubhc  business  was  so  complete,  that 
gra^s^  grew  witliin  the  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city.  All  the  mns  of  court  w^e  shut  ixj^ 
and  all  law  proceedings  suspended.    The  entire  xpunber  le-' 
turned  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  as  having  died  of  file  plague 
within  the  year,  was  68,950.   Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
thia  tutcil  fell  shurt^  by  a  very  laxge  number,  of  those  who  4u>s 
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tually  died  by  the  infection,  but  whose  deaths  wvro,  nof  rogulariy 
reeorded.  The  aggregate  is  estimated  at  100;  OOQ.  The  whole 
number  of  deaths  wi&in  that  yeax^  as  j^ven  in  the  bOis^  was 
97,306. 

Since  this  dreadful  period,  the  plague  has  entirely  ceased  in 
London  ;  a  circumstance  that  must  be  regarded  as  Tciiiarkuhli-, 
when  it  is  considered  how  frequent  had  been  its  ravages  for 
ages  past,  and  when  reference  is  made  to  the  bills  of  mortality 
.  jxar  the  preceding  part  of  this  very  eenturj',  when  scarcely  a  year 
;  passed  without  some  persons  falhng  victims  to  the  infection. 
Feriiaps  the  most  important  event  which  ever  happened  in 
Uiis  metropolis,  whether  it  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  im* 
I  mediate  efiects,  or  its  remote  consequences,  was  the  Great  Fire^ 
which  broke  out  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  2,  Ififif). 
Being  impelled  by  strong  Mrinds,  and  the  old  city  beinef  ]^nn- 
cipally  built  of  wood,  it  raged  with  irresistible  fury  m  arly  tour 
:  days  and  nights  ;  nor  was  it  completely  got  under  tiii  the  hilh 
morning*    "iDie  destructive  extent  of  this  conflagration  was, 
peibaps^  never  exceeded  in  anjr  part  of  the  world,  by  any  fire 
originating  in  accident  Within  the  waUs  it  consnmed  aimost 
five-'^cths  of  the  vrhole  city ;  and  without  the  walls  it  deared  a 
space  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  one-sixth  part  left  unburned 
within.    Scarcely  a  single  building,  that  came  within  the  ran«2;e 
of  the  flames,  was  left  standing.    Public  huiUlln^s,  churches, 
j  and  dweiiiug-iiouses,  were  aUke  involved  in  one  common 
I  fate*   It  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  the  fire  extended  its  ravi^ 
ges  over  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  an  oblong  measming  up* 
waidsof  anule  in  let^h  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
A  summary  account  of  this  tremendous  devastation  is  given 
.  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Monument.   The  property  de- 
I  stroyed  coidd  never  be  calculated  with  exactness  i  hut,  accunl- 
ing  to  the  best  estimates,  the  total  value  must  have  amounted 
to  10,000,000/.  sterling, 
i     As  soon  as  the  general  consternation  had  subsided,  an  act  of 
f  pariiament  was  passed  for  rebuilding  the  city ;  and^  though  all 
was  not  done  that  mi^ht  have  been  done,  the  dty  was  prin* 
'  cipelly  rebuilt  within  little  more  than  four  years,  and  in  a  style 
I  of  superior  regularity,  and  infinitely  more  commodious  and 
I  healthful,  than  the  ancient  capital.    In  this  reign,  and  that  of 
James  II.,  many  of  the  large  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the 
,",  Strand  were  pulled  down ;  and  the  year  before  the  Revolution, 
1  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  were  much  increased  by  the  set- 
*  tlement  of  more  than  13,000  French  Protestants,  who  aban- 
doned that  Idngdom  on  tibe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 
^  o  2 
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Loiin^-acre,  Seven-dials,  Solio,  and  Spitalfields,  were,  in  a 
manner,  planted  by  them ;  .uid  their  avocations  were  chiefly 
the  manuiacture  of  ornamental  jewellery  and  silk  weaving. 
The  city  of  London  most  heartily  concurred  in  the  invitation  to 
itiePniice  of  Orange  5  indeed^  such  a  crisis  had  arrived,  that 
the  warmest  friends  of  monarchy  could  no  longer  support  the 
weak  and  ill-advised  James  II.  The  fate  of  all  that  had  been 
gained  for  the  people — the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind 
from  priestly  thraldom— the  protection  of  religious  liberty — 
the  security  that  cultivated  intellect  should  not  be  a^ain  com- 
pelled to  retroj^rade — all  thins^s  called  for  a  change  in  the  head 
of  the  government.  Great  facility  was  afforded  to  the  desired 
change,  by  the  abdication  of  James ;  and  if  all  were  not  ac- 
complished by  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688-9,  that 
the  enlightened  lover  of  freedom  now  might  wish  should  then 
have  been  effected,  much  was  gained  by  the  lesson  it  taught, 
and  the  example  it  set,  both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the 
people. 

In  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed, 
by  wliich  all  proceedings  of  former  reigns  against  the  city 
charters  were  reversed,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
citizens  were  fully  re-estabUshed.   In  1692,  during  the  king's 
absence  in  Holland,  the  queen  borrowed  20(),UU0/.of  the  city 
for  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  in  1697,  a  measure  of 
great  utiKty  was  earned  into  execution  5  namely,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  priviitgc  of  sanctuary j  which  at  that  time  existed  in 
various  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  as  Salisbury  and  Mitre 
courts,  and  ilam-alley  in  Fleet-street;  Fulwocul's-rents  and 
Baldwm's-gardens,  Holborn ;   Sanctuaiy,    Mniuries;  Savoy, 
Strand ;  the  Clink,  Mint,  Montague  Close,  &c.,  in  Southwark. 
All  these  were  suppressed  except  the  Mint,  which  lasted  until  ! 
the  reign  of  George  I.   It  need  not  be  added  that,  thus  pro-  | 
iected,  they  had  become  great  nuisances,  and  receptacles  of 
viUany  and  dishonesty.    During  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  the  metrupDlis  greatly  expanded,  particularly  to  the  west. 
St.  Giles's,  and  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields,  becoming  then  incor- 
porated with  the  capital,  w  hich  began  to  approach  the  yet  dis- 
tant village  of  St.  Mary-le-bone.    Tlie  year  alter  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  (1 703)  was  remarkable  for  a  dreadtid  storm  of 
wind  which  raged  through  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November* 
The  damage  sustained  by  the  city  alone  was  estimated  at  two 
millions  sterling ;  and  in  the  suburbs  the  damage  was  propor- 
tionally great.    The  ships  in  the  river  were  driven  firom  meir 
muoiriugs.  At  sea  the  destruQtion  was  immense ;  twelve  mcu- 
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of-war^  with  moxe  than  1^800  mm  on  boards  were  loik  wilhm 
sight  of  thdr  own  shore. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  London  having  ocea^ 
doned  a  great  insoificiencjr  of  places  for  divine  woishtp^  an  act 

<[>f  parliament  was  passed  in  171 1,  for  erect inij  fifty  new  churcliea 
in  and  about  London  ;  the  expense  of  Athich  was  dcira)  cd  hy  a 
small  duty  on  coals  broufzlil  into  ih<'  p  it  of  London,  for  vAnmi 
eii^ht  years.  Glass  globular  lamps  were  tirst  used  in  tiiis  reign. 
During  this  reign  several  well*kuown  buildings  were  erected ;  as 
Ailington -house,  afterwards  called  Bucking1iam4um8e|  in  St» 
James's  Pafk,  MailbDroagfa-hoase  in  Pali  Mall,  &c.  Clerken- 
Wdl  was  much  increased,  as  also  OldHBtieet  and  ibe  lower  parts 
of  ShoT^diteh ;  Mailborough-street,  Soho,  was  formed  ;  as  also 
Eedl'urd-row,  Red  Lion-scjuarCj  and  the  whole  of  the  neii^h- 
bourhood  immediately  noi-th  of  Hulborn.  St.  PaiJ's  cathetiral 
was  completed  as  to  its  general  stnictnre  in  1710.  Parish  en- 
gines were  enacted  to  prevent  fires,  and  party  walls  directed  to  be 
made  either  of  brick  or  stones.  Several  manicipal  regidations 
also  took  place  for  the  better  watching  and  guarding  of  the  city^* 
On  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  George  L  succeeded  to  tba 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Setttemen^ 
and  made  his  public  entry  into  Loudon  2 Oih  September,  1714. 
The  commencement  of  the  next  year,  1715,  was  marked  by  a 
very  fatal  fije,  which  destroyed  more  than  120  houses,  and  art 
immense  quantity  of  rich  merchandise,  in  Tlmmes-street ;  and 
in  the  coinrse  of  it,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tmder,  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  metropolis,  whete 
many  persons  were  apprehended.  At  this  mifortunate  era,  the 
Septetmiai  Act  parsed,  TOie  rear  1720,  in  this  reign,  iViU  be 
ever  celebrated  in  the  ramals  of  Loudon,  in  consequence  of  that 
destructive  system  of  speculation  and  fraud,  -^vliich  history  has 
denomiuatcd  "  Tlie  South  Sea  Bubble and  which  so  com- 
pletely infatuated  the  people,  that  they  became  the  dujies  of  the 
most  barefaced  impositions.  Tlie  destruction  of  public  and 
pnvate  credit,  produced  by  this  nefarious  scheme,  was  excessive. 
A  ])ariiamentdry  investigation  at  length  ensued;  and  the 
knavery  of  the  directors  of  the  company  was  so  obvious,  that 
the  greater  part  of  their  estates  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
ui  those  whom  their  villany  had  mined.  Tlie  sum  thus  obtained 
aniuunted  to  2,014,000/.  The  South  Sea  bubble  was  the  fmit- 
ful  parent  of  many  similar  delusions,  although  not  etpaally  fatal. 
London  was  greatly  enlarged  during  the  sway  of  George  T. 
Ahnost  all  the  streets  north  of  Osford^ad,  as  far  a^  it  at  that 
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time  extended,  viz.,  to  Mary-le-l>one-laue,  being  then  in  pro- 
gress ;  as  also  Berkeley-square  and  vicinity^  and  the  fifty  new 
chiirches. 

The  metropolisi  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
was  dreadfully  infested  with  robbers  $  fhey  paraded  in  bands 
during  the  open  day,  and  had  even  planned  a  robbery  of  the 

queen  in  her  return  from  the  city  in  her  private  carriage,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  an  accident.  In  1733,  tlie  city  of  Lou- 
don, and  its  representatives,  were  much  distinguished  by  their 
animated  opposition  to  the  Excise  Scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
j)ole,  which  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  The  winter  of  i73y-40 
is  noted  for  the  oceorrence  of  one  of  the  most  intense  frosts  ever 
known  in  this  country ;  which  is  recorded  in  our  annals  by 
ttie  appdlation  of  the  Great  Frost,"  It  commenced  on  Christ* 
mas-day,  and  continued  till  the  17th  of  February.  Above  Lou- 
don-bridge  the  Thames  was  completely  frozen,  and  numeroxis 
booths  were  erected  on  it  for  selling  liquors,  &c.,  to  the  midti- 
tudes,  who  daily  flocked  thither.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
London  again  distinguished  itseli  in  aid  of  the  reigning  family. 
During  the  reign  of  George  II.  great  improvements  were  made 
in  the  metropdis  and  its  neighbourhood.  Several  new  parishes 
were  formed}  as  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury ;  St.  Ann%  Lime- 
house;  St.  Paul's,  Deptford;  and  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal- 
green.  A  great  part  of  Fleet-ditch,  which  had  become  a  vile 
nuisance,  was  arclied  over.  A  general  lighting  of  London  by 
parish  assessmeiit  was  adopted,  and  one  or  two  acts  for  regulat- 
ing the  city  watch  and  police  were  passed.  Grosvenor-nquajre 
and  the  various  streets  in  its  vicinity  were  built.  Westminstexv. 
bridge  was  erected,  and  several  mean,  inconvenient  streets  were 
removed  to  make  way  for  Bridge-street,  Great  George-street^ 
and  Parliament-street.  New  roads  were  made  across  St. 
George's-fields,  now  called  the  Borough  and  Kent  Koads.  The 
houses  on  Lomlon-bridge,  wliich  had  become  dangerous,  were 
removed.  A  new  road  was  formed  from  Islington  to  Padding- 
ton  ;  indeed,  London  expanded  itseli*  on  all  sides,  and  that  un- 
ceasing attention  to  improvements  in  every  thing  which  concerns 
healthy  safety,  and  convenience,  began  to  manifest  itself,  by 
which  this  great  capital  has  been  ever  since  distinguished. 

In  speakmg  of  the  progress  of  the  metropolis  during  the  long 
reign  of  George  III.,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  general  ob- 
servations on  its  buildings,  improvements,  and  popidation.  To 
these,  the  amazing  extent  of  warUke  operations,  all  of  which 
have  their  centre  in  London^  and  the  consequent  growth  of  a 
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funding  system  and  a  proportionate  paper  currency,  have  evi- 
dently contributed  in  a  fftcRi  degi\:e.    Contrary  to  former  pre- 
cedent, too,  the  late  war  rather  extended  commerce  than  otner- 
wise  ;  all  which  operations  have  had  a  siiq^rising  effect  u|X)n  tlie 
growth  and  increase  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bhtaiu*  Just 
fore  George  the  Third  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a  power  was 
given  to  the  corporation  to  make  such  alterations  in  regard  to 
tibe  arenues  leading  to  the  city,  as  it  might  think  necessary. 
This  act  led  to  mnm  heneficial  alteration.   The  great  utility  of 
Westminster-bridge  boun  became  so  obvious,  that  another,  at 
Blackfriars,  was  xmdertaken,  and  attended  with  similar  bent  lit 
and  improvement.    Bridi^e-street  and  C'hatbam-plare  now  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  Fleet-ditch,  which  is  ardied  over,  tunning 
the  principal  sewer  of  the  city.   Onthe  Suney  side  of  the  bridge, 
an  immense  neighbourhood  has  grown  up ;  and  of  St  George's- 
fieids;  as  fields,  there  are  now  no  remains.  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  the  north  of  the  metropolis  also  eidended  with  surprising 
:   rapidity ; — St.  Mary-le-bone,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras 
j  es])e(.ially.    The  new  mode  of  paving  commenced  abuut  the 
1   same  time,  previous  to  which  few  of  the  streets  had  level  foot- 
paths for  passengers,  but  were  fonned  with  small  stones,  and^ 
for  the  most  part,  with  a  gutt^  down  the  middle.    In  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  paiiiament,  the  enormous  signs  which  hung  across 
the  streets^  and  other  protruding  incumbrances^  were  removed. 
In  1764,  a  most  important  act  was  passed  to  reg^ulate  buildings 
in  reference  to  fires,  being  an  extension  of  a  former  one  whioi 
was  found  insnfficient.    In  the  early  part  also  of  the  same  reign, 
i  it  became  the  practice  to  put  the  names  to  the  comers  of  streets, 
squares,  &c.,  as  also  to  place  the  name  of  residents  on  brass 
plates,        on  house  doors.    Sunday  tolls  were  established  at 
the  various  avenues  to  London  and  Westminster,  to  support  a 
'  better  system  of  paving,  cleansing,  and  Ughting.   In  1774, 
Somerset-bouse  was  beeun.  Manchester-square  was  commenced 
I  in  1776,  and  various  i£apels  in  Mary-le-honefor  the  increasing 
neiL^hhoiurhood.    About  the  same  time  the  fonner  viUage  may 
I  be  said  to  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  metrupuhs. 

In  1780,  from  a  cause  apparently  harmless,  (a  petition  to 
parliament  from  the  prutestant  association),  arose  an  insurrec- 
tion, composed  chiefly  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which,  duxinff 
the  space  of  a  week,  bore  the  most  alarmmg  appearance,  and 
I  gave  a  great  check  to  improvements.  The  prisons  of  Newgate, 
i  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Fleet,  were  burnt,  and  the  prisoners 
I  set  at  liberty,  and  most  of  them  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
*  popish  chapels,  and  a  great  mmiber  of  private  houses  of  Catho* 
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Iici|  weie  setonfiiei  and  thirty-six  fires  wei^  Been  blaiing^  at 
one  time  in  Tarions  parts  of  tiie  metiopolis.  MiUtaxy  inteifimnoe 
became  necessary,  when  many  of  the  rioters  were  killed ;  139 

were  brought  to  trial,  of  whom  fifty-nme  were  convicted,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  most  ac:tive  vvei\i  executed  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  scenes  of  their 
res|>ective  dej)redations.  Lord  Georjj^e  Gordon  was  aftenvards 
tried  for  hacmg  collected  the  assemblage  that  occasioned  siich 
destructive  riots ;  but  as  it  was  dear  that  he  never  contemplated 
such  conseauences — that  he  was  actuated  merely  by  idigioua 
prejudices,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  year  1784  was  made  memorable  by  two  events  of  in- 
terest, although  of  minor  consequence.  One  was  the  "  Cora-  ' 
meraoration  of  Handel**  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Paa- 
theon:  and  the  other,  the  a^^cent  of  Vincent  Lunardi,  an  Ita- 
lian^ in  a  baUoorty  from  the  Artiiiery  (iruuud  ^  it  was  the  first 
aSrial  voyage  in  this  country.  | 

Xn  August,  1786|  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
George  III.  by  an  insane  woman^  named  Margaret  Nicholson^ 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition,  struck  at  him 
with  a  concealed  knife,  as  he  was  alightins^  from  his  carriage 
at  St.  James's.  The  blow  was  warded  oU  by  a  page,  and  the 
woman  seized.  She  was  afterwards  sent  to  Bethlem  Hospital, 
and  died  there  in  1828. 

On  the  26th  June^  1768)  a  violent  $torm  of  rain  and  thunder 
visited  London. 

On  the  23d  April,  1789,  that  beine  St  George's  day,  ibe  ! 
metropolis  displayed  a  most  splendid  festivity  and  show,  in 

celebration  of  his  Majesty's  recovery  from  the  calamitous  in- 
disposition that  had  allected  his  mind  from  the  preceding  Oc-  j 
toher.  Their  Majesties  on  that  day  went  in  great  state  to  St.  ! 
Paid's  cathedral,  accompanied  by  tho  royal  family,  tiie  foreign  \ 
ministers,  all  the  great  ofHcers  of  government,  tiiie  principal  ' 
nobiUty,  and  members  ef  the  House  of  Conmions,  the  corpo- 
mtion  of  London,  &c. 

For  some  time  before  1793,  England  as  well  as  France  was 
alarmingly  agitated  by  the  free  expression  of  republican  prin- 
ciples ;  and  eventually  Louis  XVI.  became  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  tilings  in  that  countn'.  lie  was  beheaded, 
and  monarchy  was  declared  to  be  abulishetl.  This  led  to  an  in- 
terruption of  intercourse  between  England  and  France,  after 
which  the  Convention  declared  the  French  to  be  at  war  with  the 
iRng  of  Great  Britamand  the  Siadtkoider  of  ttie  United  Pro. 
vlneesi  War  iraa  fhus  commeneed,  and  the  previous  preparar* 
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tions  of  the  English  miuistry  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  pur- 
sued with  unusual  zeal.  The  city  of  London  haih*d  flu-  lu<Mk- 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  enthusiasm;  the  Coumiou  Council 
thanked  his  Majesty  for  his  ^<  paternal  care  in  the  presenration 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  assured  him  of  the  readiness  and 
detennination  of  his  faithful  citizens  to  support  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdoms,  against  the  ambi- 
tions designs  of  France;"  and^  besides  this,  a  botmty  of  fifty 
shillings  to  every  able  seaman,  and  twenty  shillings  to  every 
landsman^  who  should  enter  the  navy  at  Guildhall,  was  voted 
out  of  the  city. chamber^  in  addition  to  the  bouutieii  given  by  the 
King. 

In  Ma^)  1794,  to  such  a  height  had  political  discussion  and 
inquiry  risen  amongst  associations  of  the  people,  that  many 
leaders  of  the  societies  were  seized  and  sent  to  prison  on 
charges  of     treasonable  practices ;''  and  their  books  and 

papers  seized  with  a  degree  of  brutal  injustice,  that  could  not 
fad  to  arouse  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted,  whether 
they  were  guilty  or  not.  Hardy,  Horne  Touke,  and  others, 
were  acquitted  by  jtiries  of  their  countrymen  of  the  *•  ireasoN- 
able  practices*'  laid  to  their  charge ;  and  by  such  verdicts  the 
doctrine  of  comtructive  ireamn'^  was  destroyed,  to  the  joy  of 
e?ery  true  lover  of  the  constitution,  however  much  he  might  re- 
gret the  errors  into  which  the  earnest  zeal  of  some  persons  had 
led  them. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the  afternoon  of  July  23,  in  this 
year,  at  Cock-hill- wharf,  Ratclifle-bigliway  ^  and  in  its  progress 
it  consuir.ed  more  houses  than  any  one  conflatrration  since 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  Near  seven  hundred  houses  were  de* 
stroyed,  and  the  distress  was  immense.  Government  provided 
tente  from  the  Tower,  and  the  public  soon  raised  near  20j0U0A 
to  afifoid  immediate  relief  to  the  sufFerers. 

The  year  1797  was  distinguished  by  the  estraordinary  cfar- 
cumstance  of  the  suspension  of  payments  in  specie  by  the  Bank 
of  England — a  proceeding  reqmred  by  the  peculiar  situation  of 
public  affairs.  This  suspeusion  continued  till  18 19^  when  the 
Bank  returned  to  cash  payments. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  in 
the  Metropolis  during  the  present  Century* 

ISOl  Oct  1.  General  Lsnristoiit  aid-de-camp  to  Baonapsrte,  arrived  with 

the  preliminaries  of  peace. 
1802  May  10.  Peace  with  France  proclaimed, 

1S03  Feb.  21.  Colonel  Dt-^pard  and  six  others  executed  for  high  treason. 
May  16.  The  declaratioa  q£  war  against  France,  and  a  general  arm- 
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in^  of  Hie  people,  the  volonteefs  of  London  and  W^tminster  alone 

amounting  to  27,077. 
180G  Jan.  9.  Lord  Nelson's  fnneral  procession  to  St.  PauPs, 

1807  feb.  23.  Thirty  ])erson8  cmshed  to  death  at  the  execution  of  HoDo- 

way  and  Hagrg-arty,  before  Newgate. 

1808  Sept.  20.  Coven t-Garden  Theatre  burnt  down. 

1809  Jan.  17*  Part  of  St.  James's  Palace  destroyed  by  fire* 
Feb.  Si.DniTy*Lmie  Theatre  burnt. 

Sept.  18.  Covent^Ganien  Theatre  opened,  and  the  0.  F.  row  com- 
menced. 

Oct.  25.  Jubilee  to  commemorate  the  circnmstaaee  of  fab  Majesty 
George  III.  having  commenced  the  50th  year  of  his  reign. 

1810  April  6.  Riots  for  two  days,  on  account  of  the  committal  of  Sir  F. 

Burdett  to  the  Tower. 
18U  Jan.  8.  Thames  frozen  over. 

5eb«  d«  Prince  Regent  took  the  oaths  of  office, 
[ay  11*  Mr.  Perceral  shot  by  Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

1813  Dec.  27.  A  fog  environed  the  metn^lis  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miies» 

and  continued  eight  days. 

1814  Feb.  4.  A  fair  held  on  the  Thames,  which  was  rendered  passable  by 

a  severe  frost  that  had  lasted  six  weeks, 
Feb.  10.  The  Custom-House  destroyed  by  tire. 
March  31.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgb,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 

der,  arrived  in  London. 
•  April  21.  Louis  XVIII.  stored  Ltmdon  on  his  way  to  the  French 

metropolis. 

June  (5.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Blucher, 
Prince  Platolf,  and  an  immense  number  of  distinguished foreignekB* 
came  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent.  ■ 

June  18.  They  were  entertained  at  Guildhall  by  a  splendid  banquet, 
which  cost  20,000/.  ^  ^ 

June  20.  Grand  revieir  in  Hyde-park,  in  presence  of  the  illustrious 
visiters. 

July  7.  The  Prince  Regent  went  to  St.  Paul's  in  state,  accompanied 

by  his  royal  brothers. 
August  1.  The  centenary  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
and  the  return  of  peace,  was  celebrated  in  the  Parks  by  a  grand 
display  of  fire>works,  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  concord,  and  a 
pagoda  bridg:e ;  and  by  a  fair  which  continued  several  days. 

1815  Feb.  28,  March  1,  2.  Riots  respecting  the  corn-bill. 

1816  May  12.  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobuig  married  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 

Wales. 

July  22.  Duke  of  Gloucester  married  to  the  Princess  Mary. 
Dec.  2.  An  alarming  riot,  after  a  public  meeting  at  Spa-tields. 
1817.  Jan.  28.  The  Prince  Regent  shot  at,  on  his  return  from  the  openinir 
of  parliament.  ^  ^ 

Feb.  10.  Another  meeting  took  place  in  Spa-fields. 
June 9.  Watson  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and,  after  serai  day^ 
trial,  acquitted.   Thistlewood  and  several  others,  charged  with  a 
similar  crime,  were  not  proceeded  against. 
Nov.  6.  The  Princess  Charlotte  expired,  a£ter  being  delivered  of  a 
still-born  male  infant. 
1818  July  13.  The  Duke  of  Kent  married  to  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Cobunr 
and  the  Duke  of  Cla^nce  to  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Meininfen. 
Kov.  17.  Qoeen  Charlotte  died  at  Kew.  ^ 
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1820  Jan.  29.  His  Majesty  George  III.  expired  at  WintUor. 
—^31.  His  Mi^ty  George  IV.  proeli^ed. 

Feb.  23.  Cato-street  conspiracy  discovered. 

May  1.  ThUtlewood  and  four  of  hUaMoqiatet  excesttd  kig^ 

treason. 

June  6.  Her  Majesty  Qneen  Caroline  arrived  in  I>on'lon. 

Jnly  5.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  Majesty  was  iatfO- 

duced  into  the  Houie  of  Ix)rds. 
Aug.  6.  TheDnchessof  York  died  at  Oatlands* 
Nov.  10.  The  House  of  Peers  relinquished  the  hill  of  i^dne  and 

penalties,  the  majority  in  itsfaTonroa  the  third  readiag,  heiaf 

only  nine. 

Kov.  29.  The  Queen  %vent  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  reiaH 

of  the  proceedinf^s  against  her. 

1821  July  19.  The  coronaticn  of  his  Majesty  Heorqre  TV. 
July  31.  The  King  left  London  on  a  vibit  to  1  reliind. 
Aug.  7.  The  Queen  espived  at  Bxandenburfch  House. 

Aug.  14.  Her  Majestjrs  funeral  passed  through  the  metiopolii  on  ite 
way  to  Brunswick. 

Sept.  24.  The  King  left  I>ondon  on  a  visit  to  the  Continent. 
1821  Dec.  28.    The  tide  of  the  Thames  flowed  so  high,  that  at  the  ros* 

tom-house  the  water  rose  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  (jnay. 
188S  March  6.    A  singular  phenomenon  was  \vitne>s<'d  on  the  Thames. 

The  south-west  wind  blowing  with  great  violence,  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  tide  for  some  hours*  and  several  islands  ware 
formed  hetween  London  and  Southwark  hridgee. 

Aog.  10.   The  King  left  town  for  Edinburgh. 

Aug.  12.  Tlie  Marqtiis  of  Londonderry  put  an  end  to  hie  existence 
at  North-Cray,  Kent. 

1823  Jan.  15.   Reduction  of  the  salt-tax  took  place. 

1824  July  8.   Died  at  Osborne's  Hotel,  Adelphi,  the  Queen  of  the  Sand- 

wich  Islands  who  with  her  husband  wa^  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
He  also  expired  here  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  Their  ho> 
dies  were  conveyed  to  their  native  country. 
Kov.  30.  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  the  banker,  was  exeonted  at  Newgate 
for  forgery. 

1825  I^farch  2.    First  stone  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  laid. 
Jnne  15.    First  stone  of  the  New  London  Bridge  laid. 

June  28.   Meeting  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  establish  a 

London  University. 
Aug.  4.  The  Enterprise  steam-packet  quitted  the  Thames  for  India. 
I8S6  Jan.  1.  The  Imperial  Standard  for  Weights  and  Measuiee  was 

adopted. 

Jnne  5.  Weber,  the  composer,  died  in  London* 

1827  Jan.  5.   The  Dv.ke  of  York  expired. 

1828  Feb.  28.  The  roof  of  the  newly-erectcd  Brunswick  Theatre  fell  in 
I  and  killed  several  persons. 

June  18.  FestiTal  at  Freemason's  Hall,  to  commemorate  the  repeal 

of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
Oct.  25.    St.  Catherine's  Docks  opened. 
18S9  March  21.   The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  JSarl  of  Winchilsea  fought 
'  a  duel  in  Battersea-fields. 

April  11.   Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed. 
Sept.  23,    New  Post  Office  opened. 

29*   Metropolitan  Police  commenced  duty. 
Not.  S^.  Kew  Fleet  or  Farringdon  Market  opened. 
1  1830  Jan.  8L  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  boned  at  St  Pirars. 
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Chronology  of  English  Kinos« 

Began  to 
Rdgn. 

1066  William  I.,  eommonly,  but  erroneonslyt  called    The  Cofi^ueror.*^ 

He  was  dake  of  Normandy. 
1097  William  II,  ,  .  .  x„.  ^ 

1100   Henry  I.  ...  |Hjs  Sons. 

1135   Stephen,  William  I.'s  grandson,  by  his  fourth  daugliter,  Adela. 
1154  Henry  XL  (PlantageneO,  p:randson  of  Henry  T.,  hy  his  daughter,  the 

Empress  Maude,  and  her  second  husband,  Geoilrey  Piantagenet. 
1189  Richard  I.  .  ,  .  '\  Sons  of 

{ohn  .  .  .  i  Henry  II* 

1216   Henry  III.,  son  of  John.  ' 
1272   Edward  I.,  son  of  Henry  III. 
1307   Edward  1 1.,  son  of  Edward  I. 
1327  Edward  HI.,  son  of  Edward  II. 

1377  llie}»ard  II.,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  by  his  eidcst  son  the  Black 
Prince. 

1399  Henry  IV.,  son  to  John  of  Gaant,  Dake  of  Lan-1 

caster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.       ,      •       I     Honse  of 

1413  Henry  v.,  son  of  Henry  IV  f  Lancaeter. 

1422   Henry  VI.,  son  of  Henry  V  J 

1461   Edward  TV.,  descended  from  Edward  III,,  bjl 

Lionel  Ida  third  son  I      House*  of 

1483  Edward  v.,  son  of  Ed  ward  IV.      .      :      .       f  -York, 
1483  Richard  III.,  brother  to  Edward  IV.        .      .  J 
1485  Henry  VII.,  (Tndor^  son  of  thel  Tr^„_  i 

Connte8sofRichmond,of  the  House  Ji^Ju"' T  ""^^""r 

of  Lancaster  |    ^^^^  united  the  houses  of 

1509  Henry  Vlii.,  son  of  Henrv  VII.  >  Lancaster  and  Yurk,  by 
1547   Edward  VL,  son  of  Henry  VIII.  vri  - 

1653  Mary       1  Daughters  of  Henry 
1558  Elizabeth  j  VIII.        ^  , 

1663  James  L  Great  grandson  of  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  by  Mar« 

garet,  danghter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  first  of  the  Stuart  fomily  in 

England. 

1625   Charles  T.  (son  of  James  I.)  beheaded  Jan.  30,  1649. 

1649   Commonwealth,  and  Protectorate,  beginning  with  Oliver  Croi&wel]» 

who  died  September  3, 1060. 
1660    Charles  II.  restored  May  2i). 

1685  James  II.,  (both  thene  kings  were  sons  of  Charles  I.) 

{William  III.,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  James  II« 
and 
Mary.i  daughters  of  James  II.,  in  whom  the  protestant  line  of 
1702  Anne./  Charles  I,  was  continued  ;  for  James  TL.  on  abdicating  the 
throne,  carried  with  him  his  supposed  infant  son  (the  Pre- 
tender), who  was  excluded  by  tlie  act  of  parliament  which 
settled  the  succesMon  in  the  next  protestant  heirs  of  James 
I.  The  snrviTing  issne  of  James  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
were  a  son  and  a  daughter,  vt«.,  Charles,  who  succeeded.' 
him,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia,  and  left  a 
daughter,  the  Princess  Sophia,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
lirnnswick  Lniu  iiburg,  by  whom  he  had  George,  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  ascended  the  throne  by  act  of  parAiaptent 
expressly  made  in  favour  of  hi^  motbei. 


Henry  VII.'s  marriage  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV. 
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Begin  to 
Htlgn, 

1714  Geor^rel  

1787  George  IlMSonofOeoml  •  ■     ir  r 

1760  George  nr.,  grandson  of  George  II.  .      .1     ijonse  ol 

laaO  George  IV.,  son  of  Geoige  Iir.  (after  being  Ri-f  «aw>ver. 
0£KT  upwards  of  nine  yean)  . 


CHAPTER  n. 


OBNERAL  OUTI.XMBS  OP   THB    HSTROPOUS^  BXTSNT  AND 
J^ALITT;  population;  OLIICATBi  bto. 

London,  in  respect  to  its  position  on  the  globe,  is  aioer* 
tained  to  be  51®  31'  N.  lat.,  and  5'  37"  W.  Xonvr.^  reckoning  the 

first  decree  of  longitude  frum  the  Observatory  at  Grtt'iivvich. 
Its  distauce  from  the  prindpid  cities  of  Europe  is  nearly  us 
i'oilows : 

Miles. 

Fiom  Edinburgh  •  •  .       395  S. 

 Dublin  .  ,  .  338  a  H. 

  Amsterdam  .  .  •       1.^0  W. 

  Paris  .  •  225  N.  N.  W. 

 Copenhagen  •  ;  .       GIO  S.  W. 

 Vienna  ...  820  N.  W. 

  Madrid     •  .  .  .       860  N.  K.  E. 

  Rome   .  .  .  .  950  N.  N. 

—  Constantinople       •  •  •      1660  N.  N.  W. 

 Moscow  .  .  .  1660  K.  S.  E. 

  Stockholm  ,  .  .        750  S.  W. 

  Petersburgh     .  .  .  1140  S.  W. 

  Berlin      ....        640  W. 

 Li^ibon  ...  850  N.  N.  E. 

Tlie  immediate  site  of  this  vast  metropolis  is  a])out  sixty 
,  >nles  west  from  the  seaj  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Thnrncs  ;  occupy- 
ing' a  gentle  slope  ou  the  north  side  of  that  celebrated  river ; 
ind  an  almost  uniform  flat  surface  on  ita  southern  side.  The 
toll  of  this  district  is  grarel  and  clay^  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  sand;  and  to  the  abundance  of  day,  and  the  facility  it 
■  affinrds  of  making  bricks^  a  part  of  the  rapid  increase  of  biuld* 
Ibg  may  probably  be  attnbuted.   London  is  eminently  for- 
'  tunate  in  one  of  the  first  grand  requisites  to  the  health  and 
toavenience  of  a  flourishing  capital :  it  is  situated  on  a  river 

»f  ample  extent  and  ex^^eut  water;  which  carries  ^  tide 
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26  OUTLINES  OF  LONDIOK, 

I 

fifteen  miles  beyond  it^  and  fonns  at  the  same  time  all  thai  is 
desirable  as  a  medium  of  commerce.   The  mean  breadth  of 

tlu!  Thames  at  London  is  about  a  (quarter  of  a  milej  and  its 
usual  depth  about  twelve  feet.  On  the  Middlesex  shore,  the 
building-s  of  the  metropolis,  followinG;  the  natural  bond  of  the 
riveij  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  from  east  to  west,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  gentle  rise  of  the  ground  from  the  water  side. 
The  Surrey  shorei  having  been  a  marsh,  is,  of  course,  fiat,  but  is 
now  covered  with  a  line  of  buildings^  which^  from  Vaushall  to 
Deptford,  presents  an  extent  of  seven  miles ;  the  whole  forming 
an  assemblage  of  human  habitations,  second  to  none  but  that 
which  distinguished  ancient  Rome  in  its  prosperity,  but  at  tiiis 
time  certainly  tlie  largest  in  the  world. 

London,  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  British  empire,  in* 
dudes  not  only  the  city  and  its  liberties,  but  Westminster^ 
Southwark,  and  many  villages^  both  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
Its  extent  from  west  to  east,  or  from  Knightsbridge  to  Poplar, 
is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half.  lis  breadth  mm  north  to 
south,  or  from  Islington  to  Newington  Butts,  is  nearly  five 
miles.  The  circumference  of  the  whole,  allowing  for  various 
inequalities  in  the  extension  of  streets,  &c.  at  the  extremities, 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  miles.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  esti-  ! 
mated,  that  the  buildings  of  tliis  metropolis  cover  at  least  eigh^ 
teen  square  miles*  Out  of  these  must  be  deducted  the  space 
occupied  by  the  river  Thames,  for  a  length  of  seven  milesy  by  a 
breadth  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe. 

Independently  of  various  local  and  civil  divisions,  London 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  five  distinguishing  parts,  or  popular 
divisions  ; — the  West  end  of  the  town,  the  City,  the  £ast  end  of 
the  town,  WestiBuistor,  and  the  Boraugh. 

**The  West  end  of  the  town"  consists  of  various  liandsome 
sijoares  and  streets,  occupied  hy  the  town-houses  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  most  fashionable  shops* 

1&  City"  indndes  the  central  and  most  ancient  jUvisioB  of 
the  metropohs*  Thin  is  the  emporium  of  commme  and  bmi- 
ness  of  eveiy  description,  and  is  occupied  by  shops,  warehouses, 
public  offices,  and  bouses  of  tradesmen,  and  oUiers  connected, 
witli  business. 

The East  end  of  the  town,"  and  its  inhabitants,  are  devoted 
to  commerce,  to  ship-buildings  and  to  eveiy  collateral  branch 
connected  witti  merchandise. 

^  Southwark,''  and  the  whole  of  the  sonthem  bank  of  the 
lhames,  from  Dqptford  to  Lambeth,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  ^'  £ai>i  ^d"  uf  the  town^  being  occupied  by  persons  engctged 
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in  commercial  and  maritime  concerns.  But  this  part  of  London 
has  one  featurie  which  distinguidies  it  from  any  other :  it 
abonnds  with  numerous  and  various  manufactories^  iron-foim- 
dearies,  glassllDuseSy  soap-boiling  and  dye-houses,  shot  and  hat 
manufactories^  and  many  other  similar  estabtidunents.  It 
is  thticfoie  chiefly  inhabited  by  workmen,  labourers,  and  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  Many  improvements  have,  buva  ver, 
been  made^  and  many  respectable  houses  erected,  in  SUGeorgeV 
fields. 

Westminster"  contains  the  houses  of  the  British  legislature^ 
the  courts  of  justice^  and  many  offices  connected  with  Goveni> 
ment 

Another  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  may  be  considered  as 

'  the  last  enl^gement,  and  the  most  systematic  in  its  arrange 

ment  of  squares  and  streets^  is  the  northern  side  of  the  town, 
comprehending^;  a  large  mass  of  iiuw  hiiikliugs,  between  IlulburU| 
and  Somers'-town,  and  iu  the  pari^es  of  Maxy-le-bon^  and 
Paddington. 

The  increase  in  the  size  and  population  of  the  British  metro- 
polis within  a  few  years  is  truly  amazing.  It  is  no  imusnal 
event  to  meet  in  society  persons  who  recollect  those  portions  of 
Tvlmt  must  now  be  called  the  metropolis  when  they  were  notlnng 

but  fields  or  swamps  ;  and  this  remark  forcibly  applies  to  Mary- 
le-bone^  St.  GreorgoVfields,   Russell  and  Brunswick  si^uareS| 
Somers'-town,   Vincent-square,  once  called  To  thill-fields,  &c. 
Such  has  been  the  rapid  extension  of  London,  that  many  of 
those  parts  of  it  that  are  thickly  strewed  with  houses,  were  for- 
merly known  as  villages.   N^orthumberland-housey  at  the  end  of 
the  Strand,  which  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  metropoUs,  was 
:  Fomierly  described  as  situated  in  the     Village  of  Charing 
I  and,  when  the  earl  of  Burlington  was  asked  "  Why  he  built  his 
I  house  in  Piccadilly,  so  i'ar  out  of  tov,^i  ?    he  answered,  "  Be- 
cause I  was  deterinmud  to  have  no  Iniikling  beyond  me  /** 

At  this  fime^  London  is  computed  to  contain  80  squares, 
and  9,000  streets,  lanes,  rows,  places,  courts,  &c.  ;  tlie  houses  in 
Ttrhich  are  said  to  amount  to  no  less  flian  170,000.  There  are 
two  principal  mnges  of  streets,  forming  a  communication  firom 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  othi^.  llhe  most  southern  of  these, 
ftnr  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  way,  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
j  the  Tliames.  It  commences  at  St.  James's  Palace,  iu  Pall  Mall, 
and  is  continued  through  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Watlin<^-street,  Cannon-street,  East-cheap,  to  the 
Tower.    The  northern  hue  of  streets  commences  at  Bayswater, 

and  paMS  lloroi]^  Osford^txeet^  Holhoxn,  Skinner-stn^et,  New- 
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gate-street,  Cheapmde,  Gorabill,  Leadaihall-street,  and  White- 
chapel,  to  Rlik-cud  ;  a  course  of  at  least  six  miles,  with  very 
little  undulation.  These  great  avenues,  the  first  of  ^vhich  may 
be  termed  the  southern,  and  the  other  the  nortiiern,  line  of  the 
metropolis,  run  uearly  parallel  to  each  other^  and  in  uu  part  of 
London  can  a  stranger  be  far  distant  from  one  or  other  of  them; 
as  the  streets  nmning  north  and  south  which  connect  them  are 
comparatively  short,  as  are  also  those  from  the  Strand,  BtJC^  to 
the  waterside.  Those  from  the  northern  line  to  the  NewHfoad, 
.,  are  longer ;  but  still  of  a  moderate  len^h.  The  length  of 
some  of  the  streets  iiml  inhabited  roads  iu  vaiiouii  part^  uf  the 
capital  is  as  i'oUuwb : — 


Aldersp^ate-street  • 

Bakrr-strpet  , 
Bcrnioudsey-street  . 
— — —  wall  • 
Beruers-street  • 
Btshopsgate-street  « 
Blackmaa-street  , 
Bond-street  TNew)  . 
Bond-street  (Old)  • 
Borough 

Broad-street,  Bloomhbury 
Brond-street  (OldJ  . 
Gheapside 
Chiswell-stveet 
City-road  .      .  ♦ 

Commcrclaloioad  * 

Comhiil    .      .  « 

Edj?:e  ware-road  • 

Fenchurch-street  • 
Fleet-street 

Oracechurch-striict  . 

Hay  market      .  • 
Holborn(Uigh) 
LambVcondult-strtet 


Yards. 
456 

743 
879 
660 

a74 

1045 

390 
770 
220 
781 
423 
423 
368 
385 

1690 

5280 
286 

1397 
65i 
610 
357 
357 

1045 
385 


Lombard.street  • 
Ix)ng-acre         •  • 
New-road         ,  • 
Oxford-street    •  • 
Pall-Mail 
Farltament-street 
Piccadilly  • 
Portland-street  • 
Ratcliff- highway  • 
Regfent-8treet»  about 
•St.  James's -street  • 
Shoredltch         ,  • 
Snow-hill  •  , 

Soath  Attdley-street 
btrand     •      •  • 
Surrey>road 
Thames-street  (Lower) 

 (Uppetr) 

looley-street 
Tottenhtiin-conrt-road 
Waterloo-road,  about 
Whitechapel  • 
———load  • 


YaTdft. 
374 
979 
902 

2304 
610 
247 

1694 
440 

1732 
385 
715 
353 
456 

1369 

1193 
460 

1331 
972 

1177 

1281 
999 


AH  tbe  streets  of  London  are  paved  with  great  regularity, 

and  have  a  fuot-path  laid  uith  flags,  divided  from  the  carriage- 
way: the  latter  is  formed  by  small  square  blocks  ot  Scotch 
granite.  The  foot-path  has  a  regular  curb-stone,  raised  some 
inches  above  the  carriage-way ;  of  course  the  acconiniodatiou  to 
the  foot-passenger  must  depend  ixpou  the  breadth  of  the  avenue : 
but  as  every  alteration  for  many  years  past  has  tended  to  widen 
tiie  streets  and  lanes  of  the  metropolis^  the  narrow  avenues  which 
admit  carriages  are  gradually  increasinj^  in  convenience  to  the 
pedestrian.  In  1823,  a  new  method  of  forming  the  carriage- 
ways of  Lundou  was  commeuced  iu  St.  Jaiuus'i>-bi^uare^  uuder 
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^  saperintend^ce  of  Mr.  McAdam.  (Teailjr  aO  the  streets 
ate  lighted  by  gas,  aa  imjorofWient  vhieh  has  only  bom  intrch 
diiced -mfhin  a  fetr  years. 

London  iriU  not  excite  much  admiration  in  the  minds  of 

those  whose  ideas  of  the  beauty  and  gruiuli^ur  ol"  a  crrent  town 
are  formed  upon  the  notions  they  have  obtained  fn>m  ilie  re- 
mains of  Greek  and  Roman  arcbitcctiu^.  Hie  dull  unifonnity 
presented  by  rows  of  brick  buildings,  of  the  same  general  form 
and  appeaxaiice,  possesses  very  little  attraction  for  &e  eye ;  but, 
wifh  respect  to  the  inside  of  the  dwellings  of  the  metropolis^ 
they  are  uniiyBUed  for  grandeor,  elegance,  and  conveni^c^ 
according  to  the  respectiye  ranks  of  those  to  whom  they  belong : 
in  shortj  nothing  is  wanting  to  convey  an  adtu^uate  conception 
of  the  opulence,  ingenuity,  and  industry  of  a  grtiit  rapital.  Tlie 
shops  are  also  imrivalled,  butli  in  external  :i|>rt -irance,  and 
the  riches  and  variety  of  the  articles  on  sale.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  intention  to  dwell  longer  ill  this  riaee  on  sabjects  which 
more  properly  belong  to  other  parts  of  the  work ;  we  shall  only 
observe  that^  in  whatever  respect  London  may  be  inferior  to 
Rdme^  and  some  other  cities  for  architectural  splendonr^  it  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  comfort  and  convenience  winch 
it  has  derived  irum  increasing  information  and  practical  science. 

The  Climate  of  London  is  temperate,  hut  variable  and  in- 
clined to  moisture.  The  average  temperature  is  51°  9',  al- 
though it  varies  from  20^  to  81°,  the  greatest  cold  usually  oc- 
curring in  Januaiyi  and  the  gfeatest  heat  in  July.  Particular 
instances^  however,  of  extreme  cold  and  heat  hiave  been  ob- 
served. In  January  1795^  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter sunk  to  38  degrees  below  the  freezing  pointy  and  in  July 
1808j  rose  to  D4  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Levels  in  Landon  above  High"  Water  Mark. 

Ft.  In. 

K.  end  of  Northamberland- 

St.,  Strand  .              .  19  7 
N.  end  of  WelliDgtoa-st.« 

Strand       .       .         .  35  6 

N.  end  of  Essex-st.,  Strand  27 

W.  end  of  Coven  try-st.  Sd 

S<endl>f  St.  Jaines's>ftt.  18  d 

K  end  of  St  James's-st*  46  7 

end  of  Air-st.,  Piccadilly  49  8 

W".  end  of  Of^rr  ird-st,    .  61  4 

N.  end  of  Urtirv-lane       .  65  0 

S.  end  of  Berner's-st.       .  74  <J  . 

The  whole  of  Westminster,  except  the  Abbey,  and  part  of 
Hoitwteify^ioiidj  is  bekrw  the  level  of  the  Ughest  tide^ 

D  3 


Ftiln. 

S.  end  of  Stratford-place»  Ox- 

ford-st.  .  .  .  59  4 
N.  end  of  Rej^enf-st.  •  1^ 
S.  end  of  Orchard-^t.  .  7^  ^ 
N.  endof  Cleveland^t.  .  80  10 
Centre  of  Regent's  Circus  77  ^ 
N.endofOloucester-plscd  73  3 
N.  side  of  Aqnednot crossing 

the  Regent's  Canal  .  102  6 
S.  end  Kidg-st. 9  Great  George- 

8t.       .  ,..56 
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Jack  Straw's  Castle,  Hampstead  Heath,  is  the  most  lofty  site 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  being  443  feet  above  the 
Thames.  The  top  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  407 
feet,  and  its  base  or  ground  line  52  feet  The  lowest  building  is 
the  Bricklayer's  Anns,  Kent-road,  fhe  south  door  of  which  is 
only  six  inches  above  high-water  mark. 

The  moat  commcmding  Views  of  the  Metropolis. 

Hampstead  Heath,  Greenwich  Park,  Putney  Common^  and 
Primrose  Hill, 

These  four  points  of  eicamination  are  strongly  reconuneaded 
to  the  foreign  or  native  visiter  of  London. 

Population. 

The  followmg  is  an  Account  of  the  Population  of  London 

and  its  vicinity,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  returns  of 
1821 :  the  population  has  probably  increased  since  that  time  to 
1,500,000. 


London  within  the  walls  56,174 

London  without  the  walls  69»260 

Westminster  and  its  Liberties         .      •      •      •      •  182,085 

Sonthwark   85,905 


Brixton  Division,  including  Barnes,  Battersea,Bermondsey, 
Camberwell,  Clapham,  Deptford,  Lambeth,  Mortlake, 

Patney,  Rotherhithe,  Tootinr,  Wandsworth,  &c.  &c.    •  183,089 

Finsbury  Division,  including  Clerkenwel],  Finchley,  Hom- 

sey,  Islington,  Stoke- Nevvington,  &c.  &c.         .         .  119,809 

Holborn  Division,  including:  St.  Giles's  in  tlie  Fields,  St. 
George's  Bloonisbury,  Hampstead,  Mary-le-bone,  Fad- 

dington,  Pancras,  &c.  &c.              .              .             .  276,630 

Tower  Division,  including  Bethnal  Green,  Spitalfields, 
Hackney,  Limehouse,  Shadwell,  Shoreditch,  Stepney, 

Stratford,  Wapping,  Whit€ohapel,  &e.  &c.    •           *  991,65^ 


1,863,595 

The  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  originally  instituted  in  1592, 
are  founded  upon  the  reports  oi  the  sworn  searchers,  who  view 
all  dead  bodies  after  decease,  and  deliver  their  report  to  the  pa- 
rish-clerks. An  annual  summary  of  all  these  accomits  is  pub- 
lished on  the  Tliursday  before  Christmafrday,  and  is  called  the 
Bill  of  Mortality.  The  original  bills  compieheiided  only  109 
parishes;  Imt since ihe year  1660  the  numb^  of  j^aasheshas 
been  increased  to  153.  ^Iliey  axe  divided  into  97  panshes  within 
the  walls;  17  without  the  walls;  29  out-parishes  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey;  and  10  in  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster. 
To  this  Bill  of  Mortahty  is  apjiended  an  account  of  the  Births, 

but  as  it  does  not  contaui  a  list  of  the  children  of  Dissenters^ 
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and  excludes  the  parishes  of  Chebea^  Kensmgton,  Maiy4ft*aiie, 
Paddington,  and  Panorag,  it  must  necessarily  be  defective. 
aJ^^  number  of  births  during  a  recent  year,  ainouaicd  to 
27,0289  13,674  of-which  were  of  malt  s,  and  1,1,3') 4  oi'  females. 
The  niunber  of  buriaL  in  tiiu  same  year  waa  23,524«  12  U15  w^ra 
of  males,  and  11,509  of  females.  ;     ,    ,  wun* 


CHAPIKR  III. 


I.ONDON  VIEWED  AS  THE  SEAT  OF  OOVEBKHSKT^ 
L£GISLATIV£  AND  fiaOEBCUXrVS. 


The  Sovereign  and  Court. 

The  Court  may  be  divided  into  the  iegisiaiive,  the  executive^ 
and  the  fa»hsumable* 

In  his  LBGisuTivB  capacity,  the  king's  prerogatrres  are  very 
great;  but  the  controllmg  checks  on  an  undue  exercise  of 
power,  provided  by  the  constitution,  form  the  greatest  a\  under 
in  legislation  that  the  world  ever  beheld.  The  king  alone  can 
convoke,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  parhament;  but  he  cannot 
originate  a  bill,  or  raise  money  without  its  consent  The  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  created  by  the  king's  voice,  cannot  originate 
^  money^iii;  all  money-bills,  all  bills  imposing  taxes  or  penal* 
ties,  must  commence  with  the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  must 
agree  to  or  reject  them  altogetiber ;  any  alteration,  even  in  the 
mode  of  paying  a  penalty,  is  fatal  to  the  particular  bill.  The 
Iving  may  raise  an  army,  but  he  can  procure  no  money ;  he  may 
proclaim  war,  but  without  parliament  he  has  not  the  means  of 
carr\'ing  it  on ;  and  he  may  resort  to  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, but  it  rests  with  parliament  whether  one  fartb'fig  be^ 
\'ond  the  prescribed  income  shall  be  paid. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions,  the  soverei^  ap- 
points all  the  ministers  of  state,  the  judges,  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.;  hut  the  minister  are  removeablc  at  pleasure,  whilst  the 
judges,  being  appointed  for  life,  can  only  be  atfected  by  im- 
i^eaclmient.  Through  the  medium  of  the  judp^es,  tiie  king  en- 
forces the  execution  of  aU  laws ;  but  as  the  sentences  of  the  law 
inay  sometimes  be  too  severe,  he  has  the  sole  power  of  miti- 
gating their  severity-,  or  of  granting  a  full  pardon  to  the  delin- 
^oent.  Besides  being  the  source  of  mercy,  he  is  the/omlam  of 
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honour.  All  degrees  of  nobility,  as  well  as  pensions,  &c.^  flow 
from  him ;  but  here  a^ain  the  long  is  controlled,  for  without  the 
assent  of  parliameut  mere  can  be  no  revenue  attached  to  such 

advancements. 

The  remaining  leadini^  division  of  the  sovereign's  power  and 
influence,  the  fashionable,  now  claims  our  notice. 

Next  to  the  solemnization  of  a  coronation,  the  birth-days, 
drawing-rooms,  and  levees,  held  at  one  of  the  king's  palaces, 
constitute  the  most  celebrated  conrt-pageants»  Notice  is  given 
of  drawing-rooms  and  levees  in  the  Oazeiie^  and  on  those  occa* 
sions  are  proffered  the  compliments  of  the  nobilit\ ;  persons 
holding  high  offices  in  the  state ;  distinguished  members  of  the  ; 
law,  churdi,  navy,  army.  &c. 

On  these  days,  also,  it  is  not  miusual  to  witness  the  iiiliuduc- 
tion  of  several  of  the  3'ouii<;cr  branchL  s  of  distinc^nished  fami-  j 
hes,  which,  for  females  of  high  rank,  is  deemed  a  preUminajry  ! 
to  their  future  visits,  and  commimication  with  the  fashionable  | 
world.   The  ceremony  of  presentation  is  usuaUv  performed  by 
the  parents,  or  some  near  relation,  or  friend.   On  the  first  pre* 
itentation  of  the  daughters  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earis,  it  is 
customary  for  thu  queen,  if  there  ha  one,  slightly  to  Idss  their 
cheeks.    The  king  fonnerly  did  the  same.    Al*ter  this  the  queen 
presented  lier  hand  to  be  kissed.    Sometimes  ladies  send  cards 
to  the  ladies-in-waiting,  who,  in  that  case,  present  thuni.  Ou 
these  occasions  it  is  essential  that  the  visiters  be  full  dressed ; 
that  is,  the  genilemen  in  the  full  costume  appropriate  to  their 
various  ranks,  professions,  and  offices  j  or  otherwise^  to  wear  the 
court-dress. 

The  Parliament^  its  Antiquity;  Terme of  Dura^ 

tion^  ^c. 

TirR  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  grand  assembly 
ot  the  estates  of  the  realm.    Its  constituent  parts  have  excited 
much  discussion  amongst  constitutional  writers,  some  contend*  ] 
ing  tliat  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  or  lords  spiritual,  consti*  , 
tute  one  estate,  the  lords  temporal  a  iecond,  and  tlie  coot-  i 
mons  a  third;  \hui  the  parliament  is  usually  'divided  into 
Lords  and  Commons.   It  is  summoned,  prorogued,  and  dis- 
solved by  the  king's  voice.    Its  power  is  undeliiuible.    Its  duty 
is  nut  only  to  "  ttnlock  the  people's  pursrs,''  but  also  to  heep 
the  people^ s  accounts  ;  or,  to  adopt  tlu^  lei2^al  lanp^iiage  of  €7oke 
— "  parliament  is  the  highest  and  most  honourable  and  abso* 
lute  court  of  justice;'*    the  jiu-isdiction  of  this  court  is  so 
transcendent,  that  it  maketfaienlargetb,  dimmisbetb^  abrogateth. 
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repealeth,  and  reviveth  laws,  statutes,  sLciSj  and  ordinances,  con- 
cerning matters  ecclesiastical,  capital,  criminal,  conn  nun,  civil, 
martial,  maritime,  and  the  rest.*'  its  work  is,  "  to  redress 
giievances;  to  take  notice  of  monopolies  and  oppressions ;  to 
curb  the  exorbitances  of  pemicioiis  favourites  and  ill  ministert 
of  state;  to  punish  such  mighty  delinquents  as  look  tqpon  tfaem- 
sehres  too  great  for  the  ordinary  reach  of  justice ;  and  to  inspect 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration 
uf  tiic  laws  ur  ULsposal  of  the  public  treasure  of  the  n;ition.'*  It 
can  regulate  or  new  model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  in  the 
rein^s  of  Henry  VIII.  and  \Villiam  III.  It  can  alter  tlie  rtli- 
giun  of  the  land,  as  was  done  iu  the  reigns  of  lieur}'  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  It  has  not  only  cbangedi  but 
created  afresh  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  even  its 
own :  but  in  the  former  cases  the  chants  have  beeui  or  pre* 
tended  to  be,  according  to  the  prinaples  laid  down  in  the 
people's  charters ;  and  m  the  latter  instance,  alluding  to  the 
passing  of  the  septennial  act,  parliament  distinctly  admitted  its 
violation  of  constitutional  ])nnciple  and  practice,  but  defended  it 
on  the  ground  of  ncce^bity,  and  as  being  only  a  temporary 
measure.  It  jias  never  since  been  repealed,  although  the  occa- 
sion of  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  there  being  now  no  pretender 
to  the  throne,  and  monarchy  being  in  no  danger* 

Pariiament  derives  its  name,  according  to  Coke,  from  every 
member  of  that  court  being  enabled  sincerely  and  discreetly 
parler  la  ment  (to  speak  the  mind)  for  the  general  good  of  the 
tummonwealth.  Although  the  ik  l  ig  ation  of  the  word  may  be 
deemed  beyond  dispute, there  is  mucli  doubt  about  its  first  appli- 
cation.  It  w^as  applied  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  state  under 
Louis  VII«  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centm^, 
but  it  is  said  not  to  have  appeared  in  our  law  till  its  mention  m 
the  statute  of  Westminster  L  3  £dw.  I.,  A.D.  1272;  and  yet 
Coke  declared  in  his  Institutes,  and  spoke  to  the  same  emct 
when  speaker  (A.D.  1592),  that  this  name  was  used  even  in  the 
thne  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1041. 

It  is  certain,  that  lung  before  the  introduction  of  the  Norman 
language  iiito  England,  all  matters  of  importance  were  debated 
and  settled  in  the  great  council  of  the  realm ;  a  practice  which 
seems  to  have  been  universal  among  the  northern  nations,  parti* 
cularly  amongst  the  Germans,  who  conveyed  it  into  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  they  overran  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire. 

Instances  are  upon  record  of  the  assembling  of  this  council, 
to  order  the  affairs^  of  the  kingdom,  to  mako  new  laws,  and  to 
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amend  the  old,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  Utia,  kini^  of  the  Mercians,  and  £theibert|  king  oi  Kent, 
in  the  several  reigus  of  the  heptarchy* 

Before  William  I.'s  reign,  pariiamentSy  or  councils  of  the 
nation^  were  to  be  held  twice  in  every  year,  as  appears  by  JEtfymr, 
cap.  5^  the  testimony  of  the  Mirrour  of  Justice,  the  Institnies, 
8cc.;  bat  the  Commons  of  England,  represented  by  knights, 
citizens,  and  bin  «^a'sses,  were  not  specifically  named  as  consti-  | 
tuting  one  of  tlie  estates  iu  parliament  till  the  49th  of  Henry  ! 
TIT.,  1265.    Hume  says,  "the  commons  were  no  part  of  the  ' 
great  council  till  some  ages  after  the  conquest/'    Knights  of  the  | 
shire  had  previously  assembled  in  a  separate  house ;  but  the  | 
earl  of  Leicester,  whose  attempts  on  the  crown  of  Henry  III.  , 
had  been  d^eatedi  led  to  the  subsequent  summoning  of  two 
knights  from  everv  shire^  and^  also  deputies  from  the  toroughs, 
who  were  before  deemed  too  inconsiderable  to  have  a  voice  in 
legislation.    This  is  the  first  confirmed  outline  of  a  House  of  j 
Commons.   King  Edward  T.,  Henry  lll/s  successor,  however,  | 
seldom  held  a  parliament  more  than  once  in  every  two  years:  I 
but,  in  the  next  reign  but  one  it  was  enacted,  (4  Edw.  HI.  cap.  I 
14.,)  "  that  a  parhament  should  be  holdeu  evert/  year  once,  aud  ; 
more  often  if  need  be."   This  continued  to  be  the  statute-law  of  ; 
the  land  till  16  Charles  IL,  when  an  act  was  passed    for  the  ; 
assembling  and  holding  of  paxliaments  Once  in  three  ^ears  at 
least ;  but  parliaments  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  were  held 
after  Hcmy  VJII.  ascended  the  throne.    The  triennial  act  was 
confirmed  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by  6  William  and 
Mar}',  cap.  2.    Triennial  parhaments  thenco  continued  till  the 
first  year  of  George  I.'s  reign,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  alle- 
gatioui  that    a  restless  and  popish  faction  were  designing  and 
endeavouring  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kii^dom^  and 
the  report  ofan  invasion  from  abroad,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
then  existing  parliament  should  continue  ior  seven  years  and  no 
longer."    This  septennial  act  has  ever  since  been  in  force. — The 
PARLIAMENT  is  England's  sheet  anchor: — "  England/'  said 
Burleigh,     can  never  be  undone  but  by  parliament."    llie  par- 
liament, however,  must  exist  in  facty  and  continue  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  people's  voice — Ihe  representative  of  their  feelings  i 
axidviewsi  shoiddthe  time  unhappily  anive  when  the  lower  { 
house  in  particular,  and  the  peo|)le,  shall  have  separate  interests,  ; 
and  distinct  feelings,  then  may  it  be  justly  feared  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation  will  be  bmicd  amidst  the  corruptiuus  of  a 
Hou^o  of  Commous*  i 
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Staiemenis  of  ike  duration  of  ParliatnenfSp  from  ike  1st  of 

George  III, 


19  May  1761  11  Mar.  1768  6  9  22 

10  May  1768  30  Sept.  1774  6  4  21 

29  Kov.  1774  1  Sept.  1780  5  9  4 

31  Oct.  1780  25  Mar.  1784  3  -i  2i\ 

18  May  1784  lUxme  1790  6  0  25 

10  Augr.  1790  so  May  1796  6  11  8 

12JaU  1796  31  Dec.  1800) 

I  nlfod  King-dom,  G.  B.  and  I.          \  5  U  18 

22  Jan.  1801  29  June  1802 1 

31  Aug.  1802  24  Oct.  1806  4  2  25 

25  Dec.  1806  29  April  1807  0  4  15 

22  June  1807  29  Sept.  1812  6  8  7 

S4N0T.  181S  10  Jane  1818  5  6  17 

UJaii*  1819  S9Feb.  18S0  1  1  15 

Oeorge  IV. 

27  April   1820       •      1  June   1896  6  14 

'   .14  Nov.  1826 

Itie  LoKDis  are  indefinite  in  nnmber,  exceptinp^  the  lorde 

spiritual ;  of  these  there  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-lbiir 
])ishops,  who  are  supposed  to  hold  certain  ancient  Imronio.". 
under  the  kino^ :  in  right  of  which  they  have  seats  \\\  tlu'  liouse 
of  lords,  where  they  intermix  their  votes  with  the  temporal  lords. 
The  lords  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  Ghreat  Britain^  in 
their  aemal  orders  and  degrees  of  dignity,  as  duke%  mar- 
qnesses^  earUf,  viscoimts,  and  borons*  Some  of  these  sit  by 
d€9eentj  as  do  all  ancient  peers  ;  some  by  creaiiony  as  in  the 
case  of  all  neicMnade  peers  ;  others,  since  the  imion  of  Scotland^ 
by  election^  which  is  the  case  of  the  sir  teen  peers  who  represent 
the  body  of  the  Scotch  nobi/ifr/ ;  and  iwentij-eight  peers  for 
Ireiandj  besides  one  archbishop  and  three  bishopft.  The  number 
of  lay  lords  is  indefinite^  and  m^  be  increa^d  at  will  by  the 
crown.  At  present  the  number  of  peets>  temporal  and  spnitiialy 
is  about  410.  • 

Tbe  CouMOiiaRs  in  parliament  consist  of  knights,  elected  by 
the  comities :  and  of  citizens  and  bnrgesses,  elected  by  the 
cities  and  borough  towns.   There  are  658  members ;  viz.: 

For    40  counties  in  England        •      •      .      •      80  knig^hts. 

—  25  cities,  Ely  sending  none  and  London  4     •  citizens. 
167  boroughs  .   334  burgesses. 

—  ^  di|to;  viz.,  Abingdon,  BanT)nn%  Bewdley,!      e  ^j*^ 

Higham  Ferrers,  and  IMoninouth  .       .J  * 

—  2  universities,  OiToid  and  Cambridge  .       *       4  ditto* 
^     8  sinque  pods  •  1^  1>afOfnB* 
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«       .      12  knights. 
•      •      •      IS  barj^esseft* 

80  knipfhts, 

«       •       •      15  burgeiise^ 
•      64  knights. 
36  burgesses* 

Total  ...  668 

Tiic  two  houses  having  £^eed  to  the  measures  pro[x>sed  by 
either  body,  the  royal  absent  is  necessaxy  to  render  them  Ia\7s* 
The  sovexeign  authority  can  do  this  in  person,  or  by  ap{)ointing 
three  or  more  peers  as  commissioners  to  represent  him.  When 
the  royal  assent  is  giyen  to  a  public  bill,  tne  clerk  says,  JLe 
roi  le  veut.'^  If  the  bill  be  a  private  bill,  he  says,  Soii 
fait  mmme  %l  est  desire, If  the  bill  have  .subsidies  fur  its  object, 
hi*  says,  "  Le  7*0/  remercie  sen  lot^aux  .fujefSy  accrpfe  leur  hcnc'^ 
volencCy  ei  aussi  le  vtut^  If  the  kinpj  docs  uot  think  proper  to 
assent  to  the  bill,  the  clerk  says,  "  Le  roi  s^avisera  which  is 
a  milfl  way  of  giving  a  refusal*  It  is  singular  that  the  king  of 
England  should  still  make  use  of  the  French  language  to  de- 
clare his  intentions  to  his  parliament.  This  custom  was  intro* 
duced  in  William  I/s  reign. 

As  to  the  Forms  observed  in  the  two  houses,  the  Lords,  ex- 
cept on  state  occasions,  mingle  together  promiscuously,  only 
observing  the  ministerial  or  opposition  side  of  the  house.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  sit  on  a  bench  by  themselves.  Across 
the  room  are  woolsacks,  continued  from  ancient  custom  ;  and  * 
the  chancellor,  being  of  course  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords, 
sits  on  the  first  woolsack  before  the  throne,  inth  the  great  seal 
or  mace  lying  by  him ;  below  these  are  fonns.  On  the  other 
woolsacks  are  seated  the  judges,  masters  in  chanceiy,  &c.,  who 
give  their  advice  in  points  of  law. 

Tlic  Commons  sit  prouiiscuuiisly  ;  the  speaker  only  has  a 

t)articular  seat :  he  is  elected  from  amongst  their  (mm  body,  and 
las  an  elevated  chair  at  tiie  upi)er  end  of  the  house ;  tlie  clerk 
and  Ills  two  assistants  sit  at  the  table  below  the  speaker,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  house,  dressed  in  robes.  When  a  ' 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  speaks,  he  addresses  the 
speaker  only.  If  what  he  says  be  answered  by  another,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  reply  the  same  day,  unless  personal  reflections 
have  been  cast  upon  him  j  h  i  it  when  the  commons,  in  order  to 
have  a  greater  freedom  of  dcl)Lite,  have  resolved  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  liousu,  every  member  may  speak  to  a 
question  as  often  as  he  tliinks  necessary. 

In  the  bouse  of  lords  they  vote^  beginning  at  the  lowest  peer 


For  12  counties  in  Wales  • 

—  12  boroit||fh8  in  ditto  « 
— •  12  (.oimtiPS  in  Scotland 

—  12  boroup^hs  in  ditro  • 

—  32  rounties  in  Ireland  . 

—  12  boroughs  in  ditto 
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and  ascending  to  the  highest^  ereiy  one  answering  ^  Cantent," 
or    Not  content*' 

la  flie  house  of  commons  they  vote  by  *^  yeas,"  and  nays 
and  if  it  be  doabtful  which  possess  the  greater  nmnber,  the 

house  divides.  K  the  question  relate  to  Uic  intruduction  of  any 
thing  into  the  house,  then  the  j^eas'*  ^o  out;  but  if  other- 
wise, the  "  nays "  go  out.  In  all  divisions  the  siHiaker  ap- 
points four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.  In  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  they  divide  by  changing  sides,  the  '^yeas"  taking 
the  right,  and  the  "  nays the  left  of  the  chair,  and  then  theve  are 
but  two  teUexs.  Forty  members  are  sufficient  to  fonn  a  house, 
and  eight  a  committee.  The  house  usually  meets  aboat  four 
o'clock. 

Accommodations  for  Members,  Reporters,  ^c: 

There  are  coftee-rooms  attached  to  each  house  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  the  members ;  but  those  belonging  to  the  commons 
axe  the  largest,  the  beat  arranged,  and  provided ;  they  are  over 
some  committee-rooms,  and  communicate  directly  with  the 
house.  They  are  for  the  use  of  members  only,  many  of  whom 
dine  there  during  a  long  debate,  and  so  near  is  the  spot  tu  the 
chief  chamber,  that  the  voice  of  a  speaker  who  talks  in  a  high 
tone,  or  cheering,  may  be  distinctly  heard.  Strangers  from 
the  gallery  may  get  sand^viches,  &c.  at  the  bar  as  a  favour ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  rooms.  The  whole  is 
under  me  superintendence  of  the  housekeeper.  Should  the  beU 
ting  to  announce  that  a  division  is  about  to  take  place,  and  to 
direct  the  messengers  and  officers  to  lock  all  the  doors  leading 
to  the  house  or  its  lobby,  an  -amusing  spectacle  is  beheld ; 
members  are  seen  nmning  in  all  directions,  with  the  utmost 
iiaste,  to  get  into  the  house  before  the  f  atal  key  is  tiuned. 

For  the  accommodation  of  stra7igers,'^  as  aU  spectators  are 
indiscriminately  called,  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  facing  the  speaker's  chair,  which,  however,  will  not  hold 
more  than  ^out  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  evm  when 
the  door-ways  are  crowded:  it  may  be  cleared  at  any  time  at 
the  wiU  of  any  one  member,  and  all  strangers  are  compelled  to 
withdraw  previously  to  a  division.  It  bemg  understood,  not 
only  that  visiters  are  present  by  courtesy,  but  that  any  person 
taking  notes  of  the  speeches  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  serjeant- 
at>^rms  ;  and  that  within  a  few  years,  in  the  time  of  Woodfall 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  any  person  seen  to  tiike  a  memorandum  w;'.s 

mstaatly  told  to  put  away  his  paper^  or  turned  out  altogether : 
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strangers  are  not  a  little  amazed  on  entering  {he  gallery  to  see 
{he  back  row  (selected  for  {he  convenience  of  ingress  and  egress} 
filled  with  gentlemen  openly  and  undisguigedly  taking  notes  cif 
what  is  passing,  for  the  known  purpose  of  reporting  the  debates 

in  the  newspapers. 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  this  country  that  all  courts  are,  of  right, 
open  to  the  public.  The  prisoner  (or  defendant)  neither  makes 
ms  appearance  nor  pleads,  but  in  places  where  every  one  may 
hove  free  entrance;  and  the  witnesses,  when  they  give  their 
evidence,  the  judge,  when  he  delivers  his  opinion,  the  jury, 
when  they  give  their  verdict,  are  all  under  the  public  eye ;  and 
the  judge  cannot  change  cither  the  place,  or  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment, ordered  ])y  the  law. 

As  the  reinedies  of  the  iinwritten  and  tvritien,  that  is,  com-  ' 
mon  and  statute  law,  could  not  in  all  cases  secure  the  amplest  ; 
justice  to  the  subject,  courts  of  equity  have  been  established 
m  this  country.  The  office  of  the  judges  in  these  courts  con- 
nsts  in  providing  remedies  for  tiiose  cases  in  re^rd  to  which 
the  courts  of  connnon  law^  shackled  b^  their  original  forms  and 
institutions,  cannot  procure  any ;  or,  m  other  words,  the  co\irts 
of  equity  have  a  power  to  administer  justice  to  the  individuals 
vnrest rained  (not  by  the  law,  hut)  by  the  prnfrssiona!  /aiv  d/'ffi- 
ntltifs  which  laTn^ers  have  from  time  to  time  contrived  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  and  to  which  the  judges  of  those  courts 
have  given  their  sanction* 

Lord  Chancellor's  CourL 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the 

kingdom,  next  to  the  parUament.  The  lord  chancellor,  who  is 
called  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  sits  as  sole  judge, 
and  he  is  created  by  tlie  mere  delivery  of  tlie  king's  seal  into 
his  custody.  When  absent,  his  place  is  supplied  by  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  or  the  vice-chancellor.  The  court  holds  pleas  of 
recognizances  acknowledged  in  the  chancery  writs,  writs  of  fieri 
facias,  for  the  repeal  of  letters^atent,  writs  of  partition,  &e*  ; 
and  also  of  all  personal  actions  by  or  against  any  officer  of  the 
court;  and  by  acts  of  parliament  of  several  offences  and  causes. 
All  original  writs,  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, patents  for  sheriffs,  commissions  of  bankruptcy,  of 
charitable  uses,  and  other  commissions,  as  riots,  lunacy^ 
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iss^e  out  of  this  court^  for  wliich  it  is  always  opcu.  Sometimes 
a  supersedeas^  or  writ  of  privilege,  lias  Wa  here  granted  to 
disehar^  a  person  out  of  prison;  it  also  considers  the  intention 
rather  tinan  the  words  of  the  law,  e<^ty  being  the  conection  of 
that  wherein  the  law^  by  reason  of  iti  universality,  is  deficiendL 
Ou  this  ground,  thereforei  to  maintsdn  a  suit  in  chancer)-,  it  is 
always  aJIuged  that  the  plaintiff  is  incapable  ot  uliUa^iiu^  relief 
at  common  law  ;  and  tliis  must  be  without  any  fault  ot*  bi^  iw  n, 
a$  having  lost  his  bond^  &c.,  chancery  never  acting  at/ai/us/y  Lai 
m  assislance^  of  commou  law;  supplying  its  deticiencicSy  not 
contradictinip  its  rules;  a  judgment  at  law  not  being  reversible 
hy  a  decr^  iii  chancery.  This  court  gives  relief  for  and  against 
infants^  uotwlthstanding  their  minority  j  and  for  and  againat 
married  women,  notwithstanding  their  coverture.  In  some  eases 
a  woman  may  sue  her  husband  for  maintenance ;  she  may  huo 
him  wheu  be  is  bey(^H(l  sea,  and  be  compelled  to  answer  with- 
out he^r  husband.  All  Irauds  and  deceits,  fur  which  there  is  nu 
remedy  at  common  law,  may  be  here  redressed;  as  also  uurea- 
lijQXiable  and  deceitful  agreements,  entered  into  without  con- 
sideration. 

Xhe  lord  chancellor  is  zemoveable  at  pleasurei  which  is  not  th^ 
case  with  the  common  law  judges ;  aod  hence,  from  the  situa- 
tion held  by  him  in  the  lords,  his  political  identity  with  the 
ministers,  &c.,  there  is  a  new  chancellor  with  every  change  of 
the  king's  advisers.  In  teiui  time  his  lordsliip  sits  in  West- 
miiister-hall,  where  an  elegant  covut  was  constructed  in  1823; 
but  duriug  the  vacation,  in  Linei)bi's-inn-ball.  Both  courts  are 
open  to  the  pubUc.  The  late  Sir  S.  lioniiily  rose  to  his  grsttt 
celebrity  by  his  eloquent  and  courageous  ]^eadings  in  this 
cotnt* 

Vice-Chancellor^ s  Court. 

Th£  ofxice  of  vice-chancellor  was  created  in  1813.  His  duty  is 
to  assist  the  chancellor  in  deciding  various  petitions,  &e*  A 
handsome  new  court  was  erected  about  1816,  contiguous  to 
Xjiiicoln'»-inn-hall  j  but  in  term  time  his  honour  sits  at  the  court 
erected,  in  1823,  at  Westminster-halL 

RoUe. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  is  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  records  of  the 
plead  determinations,  and  acts  of  these  courts,  as  rules 

for  future  decisions.  He  also  decides  on  cases  of  equity ;  but 
appeals  to  the  lord  chancellor  may  be  made  against  bis  honour's 
decisions.  His  court  joms  the  Rolls'  .Chapel  in  Chancery-lane, 
and  be  has  a  handsome  and  commodious  residence  annexed  to 
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it   The  court  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  George  T.,  and  a 
portrait  of  Sir  W.  Grant,  formerly  master  of  the  rolls*    It  is  i 
open  to  the  public  during  the  transaction  of  business.  ^ 

Exchequsr. 

The  C  ourt  of  Exchequer  is  a  very  ancient  institution,  having 
been  established  by  William  1.,  and  reduced  to  its  present  order  ; 
by  Edward  I.    It  has  the  power  of  judging  both  according  to  I 
law  and  equity.    In  the  proceedlric^s  according  to  /aw,  the  lord  ' 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  three  other  barons,  preside  as  j 
judges.    They  are  styled  barons,  because  formerly  none  but 
oarons  of  the  realm  were  allowed  to  be  judges  in  this  court. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  fifth,  called  Oumtor  Barony  who  has 
not  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only  employed  in  administering'  | 
the  oath  to  the  bherifis  and  other  officers,  and  also  to  seversd  oi'  i 
the  officers  of  the  custom-house;  the  office,  however^  is  little  : 
better  than  a  sinecure.    When  this  court  proceeds  according-  to  ' 
equiftj,  then  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche-  i 
quer  are  always  presumed  to  be  present  with  the  barons.  AU 
matters  touching  the  king's  revenue,  treasury,  customs,  and  fines^ 
are  hfere  tried  and  determined.   The  king's  attorney-general  is 
made  privy  to  all  manner  of  pleas  that  are  not  ordinary,  and,  of 
t:ourse,  which  rise  upon  the  process  of  ilie  court;  and  he  puts 
into  court,  in  his  own  name,  informations  of  seizures,  &c.  Be- 
sides the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  king's  remem-  \ 
brancer,  who  takes  and  states  all  accounts  of  the  revenue,  &c.  i 
Tlie  court  sits  at  W^estminstor-hall,  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  exchequer  records  are  of  great  importance  ;  they  are  not 
inferior  in  interest  to  Doomsday-book  itself.  From  the  racy 
first  estabUshment  of  the  exchequer  it  was  customary  to  make  a 
great  roU  every  year,  containing  an  exact  account  of  every  branch 
of  the  royal  revenue,  as  it  was  collected  in  each  county.  The 
great  rolls  of  most  of  the  years  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  ^ 
John,  are  still  in  existence.  The  most  ancient  of  the  records, 
THE  GREAT  ROLL  of  the  fifth  year  of  Stephen,  is  a  famous  mo- 
nument of  antiquity,  whether  the  hand-writing  or  the  contents 
be  considered.  According  to  Madox's  History  of  the  £lxche» 
quer,"  it  consists  of  sixteen  large  roUs,  written  on  both  sides. 

Kings-Bench. 

In  the  King's  Bench,  which  is  the  supreme  court  of  common 

law,  are  determined  pleas  between  the  crown  and  the  sul)ject  ;  ' 
and  those  of  treasons,  felonies,  &c.,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
king.  Here  likewise  are  tried  breaches  of  the  peaci^  oppression^ 
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and  misgovenimeut,  aiul  this  court  corrects  the  errors  of  all  tiw 
judges  and  justices  of  Englaiid,  not  oaly  in  ]  U  of  the  crown, 
ut  ill  all  pkas  real,  pc^rsonal,  and  mixed  ;  except  only  plean  in 
the  ejgcbequer.  The  court  is  genenil  aod  extends  to  all 
"isiftiy  and  wherever  it  is  held  Ihe  law  supposes  the  king  to  So 
ffesenL  It  has,  for  some  centuries  past,  usually  sat  at  West* 
minster,  being  an  ancient  paUce  of  the  ciown. 

The  sittings  of  the  king's  boich  are  held  at  Westminstcr-hall 
uiid  at  Guildhall,  where  new  courts  have  recently  been  con- 
structed.   Tliey  are  open  to  the  public. 

Common  PIbm. 

This  also  is  one  of  the  king's  courts,  and  is  now  constantly  ].( Id 
III  Wes t ui i nster-hall ;  one  of  its  judges  however  goes,  after  tti ju, 
to  the  city  of  Luiidnii.  to  try  nm  pruis  causes.  Li  ancient 
times  this  court  was  moveable,  as  aj)pears  by  Magna  Chartay 
chap.  xi.  Its  jurisdiction  is  general,  and  ^ends  throughout 
England  ;  it  holds  pleas  of  all  civil  causes  at  common  law,  be> 
tween  subject  and  subject,  in  actions,  real,  ][)cr8onal,  and  mixed. 
In  personal  and  mixed  actions  it  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  kiii  u;'s  bench  ;  but  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown. 
It  does  not  possess  any  original  jurisdiction;  nur  has  it,  likt; 
the  court  of  kind's  bench,  any  mode  oi  proceeding  in  commou 
cases  prculiar  to  itself. 

In  this  court  are  four  judges,  created  by  letters-patent ;  the 


Iff 

thimottfidesand  their  secondaries,  derk  of  the  wanantSy  derk  of 
the  e9i80ines,'fotirteen  filazers,  four  exigenters,  derk  of  the  juries, 

cMrog-rapher,  clerk  of  the  king's  silver,  clerk  of  the  treasury, 
clerk  of  the  seal,  of  outlawries,  clerk  of  the  enrolment  of  lines 
and  recoveries,  clerk  of  the  errurs,  8:e.  To  these  officers  may  he 
added,  a  proclamator,  a  keeper  of  the  court,  crier,  and  tipstatis, 
besides  the  warden  of  the  Fleet.  The  court,  both  at  Westmins- 
ter send  Gruildhall,  is  open  to  the  public. 

Exchequer  Cliainber. 
Tms  court  has  no  original  jurisdiction,  but  is  merely  a  court  of 
appeal,  to  correct  the  errors  of  other  jurisdictions.  It  consistsK)f 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the  judges  of  the 
king-'s  bench  and  common  pleas.  Into  the  exche(|uer  chamber 
iiti  atljiuiriied  such  causes  as  the  judp^es  find  tu  be  of  great 
v»ci^ht  and  dithculty,  before  any  judgment  is  given  on  them  in 
the  court,  and  here  are  decided  the  cases  which  are  reserved  for 
tb&  ofimous  of  oil  the  judges* 
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Made  of  making  a  Judge. 

The  lord  chancellor  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  court  wliere 
the  vacancy  is  to  be  supplied,  bringing  with  him  the  letters-patent 
of  creation,  causes  the  serjeant-e/ec/  to  be  introducedj  to  whom, 
in  open  court,  his  lordship  notifies  the  king*s  pleasure,  then  caus- 
ing the  patent  to  be  publicly  read.  This  having  be^  done^  llie 
master  of  the  rolls  reads  to  the  new  judge  the  oath  he  is  to  take^ 
which  states  that  he  shall  indifferently  administer  justice  to  all 
men,  as  well  foes  as  friends,  that  shall  have  any  suit  or  plea 
before  him ;  and  this  he  shall  not  forbear  to  do,  though  the 
IciiiG^  hy  his  letters,  or  by  express  word  of  mouth  should  com- 
mand the  contrary ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  he  sliaii  not 
receive  any  fee  or  pension,  or  livery  of  any  man,  but  of  the  kin^ 
only ;  nor  any  gifl^  reward^  or  bribe  of  any  man  having  smk 
or  plea  before  him,  saving  meat  and  drink,  which  shall  be  of  no 
great  value/'  The  oath  having  been  administered,  the  lord 
chancellor  delivers  to  the  new  judge  the  letters-patent  of  his 
creation  ;  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  :issip;ns  to  him 
a  place  on  the  bench,  where  he  is  then  placed,  and  winch  he  is 
enjoined  to  keep. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered, 
are  exclusive  of  fees,  and  the  fees  receivable  by  the  lord  chaa-* 
cellor  and  the  chief  justices,  in  particular,  are  enormous. 

Courts  of  Request. 

Of  these  there  are  several  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  for 
the  settlement  of  debts  under  40s.  but  extending  in  the  city  of 
London  to  5/.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hear)'  VIIT.  a  court  of 
conscience,  or  court  of  requests,  was  erected,  and  has  beeu 
firmed  and  amended  by  various  succeeding  statutes.  Xbe 
tice  is  by  summons,  and  if  the  party  do  not  appear,  the  cormnis- 
sioners  have 'power  to  apprehend  and  commit  The  conunis. 
moners  proceed  siunmarily,  examining  the  witnesses  of  both  par- 
ties on  oath,  and,  according  to  their  own  judirment,  pronounce  a 
verdict,  Tlie  time  and  expense  of  obtaining  summary  redress 
in  this  court  are  very  inconsiderable,  which  renders  it  of  ^eat 
service  to  trade.  The  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  appoint 
monthly  such  aldermen  and  commoners  to  sit  as  commissioneiB 
in  this  court  as  tliey  think  fit,  and  these,  or  any  three  of  i:h»in^ 
compose  a  court,  held  in  Basinghall-streeti  every  Wednesday*  and 
Saturday,  from  eleven  till  two  o'clock,  to  hear  and  determine 
such  causes  as  are  brought  before  them«  Besides  Ibe  court  of 
requests  held  here  for  the  city,  there  is  one  in  Vine-street,  Piccar 
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dilly ;  one  in  Kingsgate-street,  High-Holbom ;  another  in  Si. 
Margaret Vhill,  Souti^wark ;  one  in  Whitechapel ;  one  in  Castle- 
street,  Leicester-aqiiaare ;  and  one  in  Swan-street^  Soutltwark. 
Tbe  latter  courts  are  generally  managed  by  tradesmen  of  re- 
spectability. 

Court  of  Admiralty, 

Tms  cQurtj  held  iu  Doctors'  Commons  hy  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, takes  cognizance  of  all  maritime  atliiirs,  whether  civil 
or  criminal.  All  crimes  coninutted  on  the  liiurh  sfn?;.  or  on  tm'at 
nvers  below  the  tirst  bridge  next  the  sea,  are  cognizable  in  this 
court  only.  The  proceedings  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  in 
ei?»il  law.  The  plaintift'  gives  security  to  prosccote,  and,  if  cast, 
to  pay  what  is  adjudged.  But  in  cnminal  cases^  as  the  trial  of 
pbtatesy  and  crimes  committed  at  sea,  the  process,  by  a  special 
conmiission,  is  by  a  judge,  jury,  and  witnesses,  a  judge  of  tfie 
common  law  assisting,  oti  which  occasion  the  court  is  generally 
hi'Id  at  the  Sessions-house,  Old  Bailey.  The  court  i;i  open  to 
the  public* 

Doctors'  Commons^ 

Tms  college  of  civilians  is  established  for  the  study  andpracfiee 
affile  cSvil  law,  in  which  courts  are  kept  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 

ecclesiastical  causes,  under  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  as  in  the  court  of  arches  and  the  prerogative 
court.    There  are  also  offices  in  which  \\  ills  are  deposit! d  uid 
searched,  and  a  court  of  facidties  and  dispensations.    Tlie  uauie 
i>f  commons  is  given  to  this  college,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
dvUians  commoning  together,  as  in  otiher  colleges.   This  edifice 
Is  sit&ated  in  Great  Knight  Rider-streeti  on  the  south  side  of  St 
Fsol's  Cathedral.  The  old  building,  which  stood  in  tiiis  placej 
was  pnn^hased  for  the  residence  of  the  civilians  and  canonists, 
by  Henr^'  Han  cy,  doctor  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  deau 
of  the  arches.    But  this  edifice  being  destroyed  by  the  general 
devastation  in  1666,  they  removed  to  I'.xeter-nouse,  iu  lh(*  Strand, 
where  the  civihans  had  their  chambers  and  offices,  and  the  courts 
were  held  in  the  halL   But  some  years  after,  the  commons  being 
lebnilt  iu  a  more  convenient  and  elegant  manner  than  before, 
the  civilians  returned  thither.  The  causes  of  which  the  civil  and 
eedesiastical  law  do,  or  may  take  cognizance  are,  blasphemy, 
apostacy  from  Christianity,heresy,  ordinations,  in^tution  to  bene- 
fices, celebration  of  divine  service',  matrimony,  divorces, bastardy, 
tithes,  oblations,  obventions,  mortuaries,  dilapidations,  reparations 
of  churches,  probates  of  wills,  administrations,  simony,  incest, 
fornication,  .aduU^,  pensions,  procurations,  commuUtion  of 
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peiunico,  right  of  pews,  and  others  of  the  same  Idnd.  Those 
who  practise  in  these  courts  are  divided  into  two  classes, — advo- 
cates and  proctors.  The  advocates  are  snch  as  have  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  are  retained  as  counsellors  and 
pleaders.  These  must  first,  upon  their  petition  to  the  ardtn 
bishopi  obtain  his  fiat,  and  then  tbey  are  admitted  by  the  judge 
to  practise.  The  following  is  the  manner  of  their  admission  :^ — 
Two  senior  advocates  in  their)  scarlet  robes,  with  the  mace  car- 
ried before  them,  conduct  the  doctor  up  the  court,  with  three 
reverences,  and  pre^  cnt  him  with  a  short  Latin  speech,  together 
with  the  archbishop's  rescript.  Then,  having  taken  the  oath^ 
tlie  judi;'i^  ailmits  him,  .uid  assigns  him  a  place  or  seat  in  the 
coint,  which  he  is  always  to  keep  when  he  pleads.  Both  the 
judge  and  advocates,  if  of  Oxford,  wear  in  comt  scarlet  rohes 
and  hoods,  lined  with  taffeta ;  but  if  of  Cambridgei  white  mi- 
never, ajid  round  black  velvet  ca^.  The  proctors,  or  procurators, 
exhibit  their  proxies  for  their  di^ts,  and  make  themselves  par- 
ties for  them,  and  draw  and  give  pleas,  or  libels  and  allegatiuu:^ 
in  their  behalf,  produce  witnesses,  prepare  causes  for  suntciice, 
and  attend  the  advocates  with  the  proceedings.  These  ari»  also 
admitted  by  tlie  archbishop's  fiat,  and  mtroduced  by  two  senior 
proctors.  They  wear  black  robes  and  hoods,  Uned  with  fur. 
The  terms  for  the  pleading  and  ending  of  causes  in  the  clvii 
courts  ore  but  slightly  difierent  from  the  term  times  of  the  coq^. 
mon  law.  The  order  as  to  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  several 
courts  is  as  follows  : — ^The  court  of  arches,  having  the  pre-emi* 
nence,  sits  first  in  the  morning  ;  the  court  of  admiralty  sits  iti  tlie 
afteriinoii  im  the  same  dav,  and  the  prerogative  court  also  bits  in 
the  aiternoon.  The  prerogative  office  is  open  from  nine  to  Hiree, 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Tlie  expense  of  searching  for 
a  will  liere  is  only  Is*,  and  copies  of  them  may  be  procured^  if 
required,  by  paying  proportionably  to  the  trouble  incurred. 

Insolvent  Debtors'  Court 
Was  established  as  an  experiment,  being  cliiefly  founded  on  the 
ces«io  banorum  principle  of  the  law  of  Scotland;  after  three 
months'  imprisonment  a  debtor  bein<j  entitled  to  petition  for  his 
discharge  out  of  prison,  on  condition  of  surrendering^  all  his 
eflfccts  for  the  use  of  his  creditors.  This  discharge,  if  it  shoiiiti 
not  be  condiiiunal  on  the  grounds  of  extravagance  or  fraud  liav- 
ing  heen  conniutted  by  the  debtor,  releases  tlie  person  ;  but  any 
property  that  can  be  traced  to  him.  althougii  it  may  have  been 
subsequently  acquired,  is  liable  to  the  payment  ot  his  debts.  Xhe 
person  is  for  ever  released,  but  property  never,  so  long  as  any 
debts  remain  unsatisfied. 
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The  acts  eonstiiating  the  insolrait  debtors'  court  conbun  the 

regulations  for  its  guidance^  and  appoint  commissionerB  to  cany 

ihsm  into  effect.  The  constmction  to  be  put  upon  these  laws  is 
loft  to  their  sole  discretion — there  is  no  intcn'ention  of  n  jury, 
and  thus  the  court  partakes  of  the  mingled  jiriiicipU^s  of  law  and 
equit}^,  having  specific  regulations  to  cnf orcCi  at  the  same  time 
possessing  a  large  discretionary  power* 

The  number  of  persons  annually  liberated  amounts  to  nearly 
5000;  more  than  one  half  ofwhombdong  to  London*  Hie 
average  dividend  resulting  from  the  property  given  up  to  the 
oeditors  is  about  9^  penny  farthing  in  the  pound  ! 

There  are  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  insolvent 
debtors'  act,  who  sit  about  four  days  m  every  fortnight,  and  are 
attended  by  barristers  and  agents,  who  need  not  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted attomies.  The  court  is  a  neat  building,  erected  in  1824, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Soane^  in  PortugaUstreet^  Lincoln' s-Inii- 
Fields. 

T?ie  Palace^  or  Marshalsea  Court, 

Has  jurisdiction  over  ail  civil  suits  within  twelves  miles  of  the 
king's  palace,  excepting  in  the  city  of  London,  The  mode  of 
proceeding  is  remarkably  expeditious,  as  causes  are  decided  in 
about  three  veefcs,  but  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant  can 

belong  to  his  Majesty's  household.   The  steward,  or  judge,  is  a 

barrister,  who  sits  here  every  Friday,  when  the  court  is  open  to 
the  public.  The  building  in  which  the  court  is  held  is  neat  and 
convenient^  and  is  situated  in  Scotland-yard. 

Old  Bailey  Sessions. 

Xbis  court  is  held  for  the  trial  of  criminalS|  and  its  jurisdiction 
comprehends  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
London.  It  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year  by  the  king's  com- 
mission of  oyer  2Jid  terminer*  The  judges  are,  the  lord  mayor, 
&09e  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  chair,  the  recorder,  and  the  • 
common  serjcant,  who  are  attended  by  botii  the  sheriiBBj,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  national  judges. 

The  offences  in  the  city  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  citizens,  and 
those  connnitted  in  the  county  by  one  formed  of  housekeepers  in 
the  county. 

There  are  besides  the  Middlesex  sessions  held  at  Clerkenwell, 
the  Sonthwark  at  Horsemonger-lane,  and  London  at  GuildhaU, 
for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  &c. 


Connected  with  the  courts  previously  described  are  about  800 
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ulIlcL  rs,  450  barristers,  2000  attorneys  and  solicitors,  130  con- 
vey aucers  and  equity  draftsmen,  70  special  pleaders,  80  proctor^ 
40  notaries,  4000  clerks  and  atteudaats,  besides  judges,  serjeante 
at  law,  doctors  at  law,  masters  in  chancery,  lung's  counsel  and 
othersi  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  8000. 


INNS  OF  COURT. 

The  institutions  in  which  the  professors  of  the  law  are  supposed 
to  be  brought  up  and  educated,  are  now  in  name  only  what 
they  were  formerly  in  reality.  Instead  of  any  public  *^  moots,'^ 
ei^rcises  and  duties  to  be  observed  by  studems  previously  to 

their  belii^  called  to  the  bar,  they  have  now  only  to  eat  a  certai^i 
number  of  tliaiii-rs  duriii*^  the  terms  of  three  or  tivu  years,  in  oac 
of  the  inns  of  court,  the  ex]>ense  of  which,  togetlier  with  a  species 
of  fine,  amounts  to  a'Uuut  130/.  Haviiii^  under*^one  tliis  pxoba^ 
tionary  requisite,  the  students  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  if  members  of  the  society  will  move  that  they  be  called, 
even  though  the  party  so  recommended  had  never  once  seen 
a  law  book.  But  although  much  jpleasantry  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  practice  of  thus  eattng  the  way  to  the  bar,  it 
must  not  be  presumed  that  no  preparator}^  btudy  is  pursued. 
Public  courses  of  study  were  fuuiid  iuuiiicucious,  and  were  aban- 
doned ;  but  all  those  who  have  risen  to  celebrity  as  hnv^^ers  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  greatness  by  hard  study.  The  yoimg 
men  not  only  apply  themselves  to  courses  of  law  reading,  but 
come  into  the  practice  of  the  laws,  and  the  application  of  their 
own  researches,  by  articling  themselves  as  pupils  to  leadii^ 
special  pleaders,  counsel^  &c«  Two  or  three  hun^d  guineas  are 
frequently  paid  for  permission  to  study  in  the  office  of  a  sj>ecial 
pleader,  or  barrister  of  high  LHinsidi  ration  and  great  practice. 
The  inns  of  court  are  governed  by  masters,  principals,  benchers, 
stewards,  &c.  For  Hgliter  ofloiiet'S  persons  are  only  excluded,  or 
not  allowed  to  eat  at  the  common  table  with  the  rest ;  and  for 
greater,  they  lose  their  chambers,  and  when  once  expelled  from 
one  society  they  are  never  received  by  any  of  the  rest.  As  the 
societies  are  not  incorporated,  they  have  no  lands  or  revenues,  or 
any  thing  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  house,  but  what  is 
paid  for  admissions  and  other  dues  for  the  chambers.  The  mem- 
Ltrs  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outer  barristers,  inner,  bar- 
risters, and  students.  The  benchers  are  tlie  seniors,  wlio  have 
the  government  of  the  whole  house,  and  out  of  t  in  is  annually 
chosen  a  treasurer,  who  receives,  disburiies,  aud  accounts  for  all 
the  money  belonging  to  the  house. 
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The  principal  inns  of*  court  axe  four.   l%e  Inner  Temple  and 
Middle  T^mple^  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Grab's  bin. 

The  Temple 

Is  Qnis  caBedy  tecanse  it  was  ancwntly  the  dwellin^-hoiuie  of 

the  Knicrhts  Tempi  firs.  At  th(i  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was 
parcl^;isL  (l  by  the  pi  ot'essur.s  of  the  common  law.  and  converted 
into  imis.  llit^y  are  called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temj)le,  in  re- 
lation to  Essex-house,  which  was  also  a  part  of  the  houfte  of  the 
Templars,  and  called  the  Outer  Temple,  because  it  was  situated 
without  Temple  Bar,— The  principal  entrance  to  the  TemjJe  hi 
the  Middle  Temple  Gate^  which  was  erected  from  the  deaiffn  of 
Lugo  Jones.  It  consists  of  a  brick  edifice,  with  four  Ionic 
stone  pilasters  on  a  rustic  basement,  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  the  badge  of  the  society.  St,  ]\Ian/s^  or  the  Temple 
Chi/rch^  is  an  ancient  Gothic  stone  hiiildinij^,  erec  ted  by  the 
Templars  in  the  reign  of  Ilenrj^  II.  It  is  remarkable  i'or  its  cir- 
cular vestibule,  and  for  the  tombs  of  the  crusaders  wlu>  were 
buried  here.  It  hkewise  contains  the  remains  of  Dr.  IVIead  the 
physician,  and  of  those  eminent  lawyers,  Flowden,  Selden,  and 
Thorlow.  The  Norman  arch,  forming  flie  entrance,  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its' exquisite  workmanship.  This  church  was  entirely 
recased  with  stone  in  182S^  under  tlie  superintendence  of  jj^lr. 
Smirke. 

The  Inner  Temple 

Is  situated  to  the  east  of  Middle  Temple  \  Gate,  and  has  a 

cloister,  a  large  garden,  and  spacious  walks. 

The  society  consists  of  benchers,  barristers,  and  students  ;  the 
former  of  whom,  as  governors  at  commons,  have  their  iable  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  baxristers  and  students  in  the 
middle. 

The  hall  and  chapel  are  built  with  Portland  stone,  and  were 
repaired  in  1819 ;  the  former  is  decorated  with  the  story  of  Pe* 
gasus,  painted  by  Sir  James  Thombill,  and  with  portraits  of 
king  William,  queen  Mary,  and  lords  Coke  and  Littleton*  Tt> 

the  east  of  the  hall  is  a  range  of  houses,  re'ouilt  of  stoue  in  the 
Gothic  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Smirke,  in  1829.  The  paved 
terrace  in  front  of  them  forms  a  good  promenade. 

The  Gardens,  wliich  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
form  a  delightful  promenade,  commanding  fine  views  of  Wa- 
terloo and  Blackfriars'  bridges,  and  of  Somerset-house.  They 
are  open  to  the  public  at  ax  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  two  or 
three  of  Hie  summer  months^  commencing  at  the  first  week  m 
June. 
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The  Middle  Temple, 

Which  joins  Uie  Inner  Temple  on  tiie  west,  is  so  called  from 
lianng  been  the  central  part  of  the  ancient  Temple.  The  hall  is 
adorned  with  a  cuiioos  carved  skreeoi  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Charles  I.  on  horseback,  by  Vandyke ;  and  with  portraits  of 

Charies  II.,  queen  Anne,  Cfeorge  I.,  and  Gteorge  II.    In  the 

library  is  presenxd  a  pair  of  globes  made  iu  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  Middle  Temple,  during  the  time  of  the  Xem- 
plars,  tlie  ki hit's  treasure  was  kept.  The  chief  officer  was  the 
master  of  tlie  Temple,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  by 
Henry  II I.^  and  from  him  the  chief  master  of  ilie  Temple  cburch 
18  called  ^<  Master  of  the  Temple." 

Lincoln  s  Inn^ 

Situated  between  Chancery-lane  and  Lincohi's-inn-square,  de* 
rives  its  name  from  Henry  de  Lacey,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
erected  a  mansion  on  this  spot  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  I.  "Ilie 
buildings  form  a  quadrangle,  two  sides  of  wluch  arc  occupied  by 

the  chapel  and  the  hall.  On  these  erections  tradition  asserts  that 
Ben  Jonson  was  employed  as  a  labouring  bricklayer.  The 
former,  erected  in  1620,  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  ecu tcu.ns  a 
tablet  in  memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with 
painted  glass,  representing  various  scriptural  subjects.  The  lat* 
ter  is  a  handsome  room  62  feet  long,  and  32  broad,  in  which 
the  lord  chancellor  sits  out  of  term  time ;  it  is  adorned  with,  va'* 
rious  coats  of  arms  of  the  members  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  stained 

?lass,  and  with  a  picture  of  Paul  before  Felix,  by  Hogarth. 
Contiguous  to  the  hall  is  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  which  was 
erected  in  1816.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gardens  is  a  fine 
gravel  walk,  overlooking  Liucoln's-inn-ficlds,  and  on  the  east,  a 
handsome  ran2^i%  termed  Stone  Buildings,  from  the  material 

with  wiiich  the  houses  ace  faced.  They  were  erected  by  Sir  R. 
Taylor. 

Gray*s  Inn, 

Situated  in  Ilolboni,  is  so  called  from  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  family  of  Gray  of  Wilton,  who,  iu  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  bequeathed  it  to  several  students  of  tlie 
law.  Like  the  other  inns  of  court  it  is  inhabited  by  barristers  and 
students  of  the  law;  and  also  by  many  gentlemen  of  inde- 
pendent ortune,  who  have  chosen  it  as  an  agreeable  retirement* 
The  hall  is  adorned  with  a  curiously  carved  oak  screen,  and 
with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  IL,  James  II.,  and  lord  Ray* 
mond.  The  chief  ornament  of  this  inn  is  its  spacious  Garden, 
which  is  open  to  wcU-drci»ijud  pcrsigus  every  day. 
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Besidesfhese  pfrincipal  inns  of  court, there  are  two  Ser/^cnniM* 

Lins  y  the  one  iu  i  leet-street,  and  Uie  other  iu  Chaucei)  -liiue* 

The  Inns  of  Chancery 

Were  pronably  so  called  because  they  were  anciently  iiiha 
hited  by  clerkSj  who  chiefly  studied  the  luruung  oi'  writs 
which  regularly  belonged  to  the  cursitors;  who  are  officers  of 
chancery. 

^  The  nrst  of  these  is  TAavies*  Inn^  on  HolbomrhiU,  which  de- 
lived  its  name  from  John  Tavye^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
It  has  been  since  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Liucohi's  Inn, 

and  is  now  occupied  by  private  persons. 

Clemenfs  Lin,  Strand,  the  square  of  whicli  is  adorned  with 
a  fine  sfahie  of  a  nep;rn  holding  a  sun-dial,  and  the  hall  with 
portraits  oi'  several  judges,  amongst  whom  is  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Clifford's  Inn  J  Fleelrstreet,  formerly  the  house  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford. In  the  hall  is  a  curious  oakpcase,  containing  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  society* 

Staple  Inn,  Holbom,  where  the  wool-merchants  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble,  and  probably  given  to  law  students  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Tlie  liall  contains  casts  of  the  Twelve 
Ca'sars,  and  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  (j[ueen  Anne,  lord  Cowper, 
and  lord  Macclesfield. 

Lyon's  Inn,  Newcastle-street,  ai^i^ntly  a  common  inn,  with 
the  AgCL  of  a  lion.  i  , 

FumivaFs  Inn^  Holboxn,  which  was  the  residence  of  lords  of 
that  name,  whose  family  became  extinct  in.  the  leign  of  Richard 
II.  This  edifice  was  rebuilt  by  Mr,  Peto  in  a. very  handsome 
^yle  in  1  SI  LI. 

Barnard's  Lm,  Holbom,  which  was  so  called  from  a  gentle- 
man of  ti  l  at  name,  who  liad  leased  it  from  the  executors  of  dean 
liackworth,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  law  students. 

Sgmond*M  Lin^  Chancerj^-lane,  occupied  by  the  masters  of 
chancery,  previous  to  &eir  xemoTal  to  Southampton-build* 
logs.  And, 

New  hm^  in  Wych-street,  contiguous  to  Clement's  Inn,  be* 

lon«Ts  to  the  Middle  Temple. 

These  were  considered  only  as  preparatory  schools  for 
younj^er  students ;  and  many  were  entered  here  before  they  were 
ajdmitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Thty  arc  now  chieHy  occupied 
by  attomies  and  soUcitors.  Tliey  belong,  however,  to  some 
the  inns  of  court,  who  formerly  sent  bairistera  annually  to  read 
to  ihem. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

I<OCA.L  GOVBRNVBOT  OF  THE  MBTROPOUS^  TOUOBj 
PRISONS,  FA17PBRI8M,  STO. 

Tris  dlvisiou  of  our  labours  comprehends  the  cHy  of  Loadon, 
that  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark^  &c. ;  it  em- 
braces the  municipal  ivnuhLtioiis  of  that  metropolis  which  in- 
chides  Westminster,  iiiiuiy  panslies  iu  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Severn!  in  Surrey  and  Southwark :  and  which,  accordiug"  to 
Maitland,  has  ingvdphed  one  city,  one  boroughj  and  forty- 
three  villages,''  And  since  Maitland  wrotOj  the  parishes  of  St. 
Mary-le-bone  and  St,  Pancras  have  been  cov^d  with  houses* 

City  of  London. 

,As  stated  in  our  general  history,  William  I.  granted  an  im- 
portant charter  to  the  city  of  London,  confirming  Edward  fhe 
Confessor's  laws ;  and  this  is  the  earliest  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion existinp^.    It  was  ever  recognised  as  a  charter,  and  roierrtMl 
to  and  renewed  as  such  down  to  Cliarles  II.'s  rcin^n.    Aft4?r  that 
charter,  Loudon  was  of  so  mucli  consequence  iu  i he  various  con- 
tests for  power  and  sovereignty,  that  ditlerent  monarchs  fa- 
voured iij  granting  various  privileges  and  immu^ties,  till  the 
corporation  was  finally  composed  of  a  lord  mayor^  two  shen£& 
for  London  and  Middlesex,  aldermen,  common-council,  aad 
lively.   At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Harold  by  William  I,,  iiie 
chief  oflRcer  of  London  was  called  the  port-reeve,  or  port-grave, 
from  Saxuii  wi>rds  signify  in*^  chief  governor  of  a  harbour.  He 
was  afterwards  called  provost;  hut  in  Henry  II.'s  reign,  the 
Norman  title  of  i/uiirf  was  brought  into  use,  and  soon  rendered 
English  by  s[x;Uiu^  it  mayor,    in  1354,  Edward  III.  granted 
to  this  city  the  privilege  of  having  gold  or  silver  maces  carrM 
before  the  mayor,  sheriffi,  and  aldermen  in  the  city,  its  suburbs, 
and  liberties  throughout  Middlesex;  and  also  when  going  to 
meet  tl^  l^g?  his  heirs,  or  other  royal  persons,  beyond  tlie 
county.    It  was  at  this  period,  when  such  a  dignity  was  granted, 
thai  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London  was  first  called 
lord  mayor,  and  gained  the  style  of  right  honourable.  Under 
him  the  city  is  guveme4  by  its  recorder,  aldermen,  cummon-fiei> 
jeant,  &c. 

In  1214,  king  John  granted  a  charter  conferring  the  liberty 
of  choosing  a  Mayor  annualiyy  and  continuing  him  in  that 
situation  from  year  to  year,  if  the  electors  80  pJeased.  Hii  was 
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to  he  presented  to  the  kinp^  fur  approval ;  htit  in  the  37th  of 
Henr}^  III.  a  new  charter  was  c^jiiiKd^  pernutling  tiie  im'Kenta*' 
tioii  to  be  made  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  This  wan  done 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  repairing  to  the  king  wherever  hv  might 
be ; — and  the  practice  continues  to  this  day.  At  first,  the  ekc^ 
.tion  was  completely  popular,  resting  with  the  citizens  at  large, 
jfhta  assembled  in  general  /olkmoie^  but  disturbances  having 
resulted  from  this  mode  of  electing,  it  was  afterwards  managed 
by  delegates  chosen  out  uf  each  \s  ar(lj  aiul  tliis  silect  num!)er 
was  called  the  commuiuilty.  This  method  couliiiued  1  175, 
when  an  act  of  the  common-council  vested  the  election  of  tlio 
mayor  and  sherifis  in  the  mayor,  aldennen,  and  common  conn- 
dlmen,  and  in  the  masters,  waidens,  and  liveirmen,  of  the  cify 
companies ;  where  the  right  still  contmues,  it  having  been  con- 
firmed by  act  of  parliament.  Although  the  office  of  lord  mayor 
is  elective,  his  supremacy  does  not  cease  on  the  death  of  a  sove* 
reign  ;  and  when  such  an  event  happens,  he  is  considered  the 
principal  ofhcer  m  the  Iviiigdom,  and  takes  his  place  accurdiiigly 
in  the  privy-council  till  the  new  king  is  proclaimed. 

His  powers  vluA  privileges  are  very  extensive.  He  is  not  only 
the  king's  representative  in  the  civil  government  of  the  city,  but 
also  first  commissioner  of  the  lieutenanqr ;  perpetual  coroner 
and  escheator  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  and  the 
borough  of  Suntikwark;  chief-justice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery  of  Newgate;  judge  of  the  court  of  wardmote  at 
the  election  of  aldermen  ;  consen^ator  of  the  rivers  Thames  aiul 
Medwayj  perpetual  coiimiissionor  in  all  aflairs  relating  to  the 
river  Lea  ;  and  chief  butler  to  the  king  at  all  coronations,  hav- 
ing a  fee  for  that  service  of  a  golden  cup  and  cover,  and  a  golden 
ewer.   No  corporation  business  Is  valid  without  his  authority. 

The  mode  of  election^  whidi  takes  place  September  29,  is  as 
foUcyws:  the  Uvery  in  Guildhall  or  common  assembly,  choose 
two  of  the  senior  aldermen  below  the  bar,  who  are  presented  td 
the  court  of  the  mayor  aiul  aldermen,  by  whom  one  of  the  alder- 
men so  chosen,  (generally  the  senior,)  is  declared  lord  mayor 
elect.  On  the  9th  of  November,  that  being  the  day  on  which  the 
lord  mayor  elect  enters  upon  his  ofiice,  the  aldermen  and  sherifis 
attend  him  to  Guildhall  in  their  coaches,  and  about  noon  pro- 
ceed to  Blackfriacs-bridge,  where  the  lord  mayor  elects  the  al- 
dermen, recorder,  and  sheriffs,  go  on  board  the  splendid  city 
barge;  and,  attended  by  the  several  city  companies  in  their 
barges,  adorned  with  flags  and  pendants,  proceed  in  great  state 
to  Westminster,  where  liis  lordship,  after  certain  ceremonies, 
takes  the  prescribed  oaths  before  the  barons  of  the  exchutj^ucr. 
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lie  then  proceeds,  with  the  recorder,  &c.,  to  the  other  courts  of 
law,  to  invite  the  judges  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  returns  by- 
water  to  Blackfriars-bridge.  Having  landed,  he  is  preceded  by 
the  artillery  company,  which  is  followed  by  tiie  company  of 
whichhe  himself  is  free ;  and  in  regular  order  by  the  other  city 
companiesi  with  flags  and  music ;  and  among  the  rest  the  ai^ 
mourers  have  usually  one  or  more  persons  on  horsebaclt,  comr 
pletely  dressed  in  yarioos  kinds  of  armour.  To  these  succeed 
the  domestics  and  servants  of  the  lord  mayor  ;  and  then  his 
lordship  in  his  state  coach,  followed  by  the  aldennen,  recorder, 
blieritis,  chamberlain,  common-serjeaut,  town-clerk^  &c.j  iu  their 
several  coaches  and  chariots. 

This  annual  cavalcade,  generally  called  the  Lord  Mayor^s 
Show,  excites  great  interest,  and  exhibits  no  ordinary  display  of 
municipal  splendour.  It  concludes  at  Guildhall,  and  is  sae- 
ceeded  by  an  entertainment  of  appropriate  magnificence,  at 
which  it  is  customary  to  see  princes  of  the  blood,  distinguished 
members  of  administration,  many  representatives  of  the  first 
families  iu  the  kingdom,  and  about  a  thousand  other  i^ersuiis ; 
all  of  whom  are  ad  mite  d  by  tickets  from  the -lord  mayor,  or 
from  one  of  the  sherifis.  The  expenses  (about  3000A)  awT 
defrayed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriff's,  and  the  festivities  of 
the  day  are  terminated  by  a  splendid  ball. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  dress  is  very  showy.  On  public  occasions^ 
he  wears  either  scarlet  or  pmrple  robes,  richly  furred,  with  a 
broad  hood,  and  gold  chain  or  collar.  When  lie  goes  in  his 
state  coach,  the  mace-bearer  sits  upon  a  stool  in  the  middle, 
facing  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  s^vord-bearer  upon  a  stool 
also,  facing  tlie  other  j  and  when  on  foot,  his  train  is  supported 
by  a  page,  and  the  mace  and  sword  are  carried  before  him. 

The  Lord  IMayor's  salary^  which  is  granted  annually  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  ^qpenses  of  the  office,  is  8000/^  but  the 
actuied  expenditure  often  exceeds  this  siun  by  several  thousands, 
and  varies  according  to  tlie  wealth  or  liherahty  of  individuals. 
The  plate  used  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  his  state  dinners  belongs 
to  the  Corporation,  and  is  transferred  every  year,  with  an  iuveu- 
tory  of  it,  to  his  successor. 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  lord  mayors  of  London,  since 
1800,  with  the  year  in  which  their  mayoralfy  terminated : — 

1800  Sir  R.  C.  Gl/un     1806  Sir  J.  Shaw  1812  Sir  C.  S.  Hunter 

1801  H.  Combe,  esq,       1807  Sir  W.  Leighton     1813  G.  Scholey,  esq. 
1808  Sir  J.  Kamer         1808  J.  Ansley,  esq.      18 14  Sir  W.  DomviQe 

1803  Sir  C.  Price  1809  Sir  C.  Flower        1815  S.  Birch,  esq. 

1804  Sir  J.  Perring        1810  T.  Smith,  esq.        181(5  M.  Wood,  esq. 

1805  P,  Perehard,  esq.   1811  J,  J.  Sfflit]i>  esq.     1817  M,  Wood,  esq. 
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1818  C.  SmitB,  esq.  1888  W.  Hevrate,  esq.   1827  A.  Brown,  esq. 

ld\9  J.  Atking^esq.  1824  R.  \VauhmaHtesq.  18t?}?      P.  Lucas*  eiq. 

1820  G.  Bridges,  esq.  1825  J.  Garret,  esq.        J 829  W.  Thompson,  esq. 

1821  J.  T.  Thorp,  esq.  18^  W.  Vesiables«  esq*  18d0  Mi.  Crowd«r,  Mq. 

1822  a  M^ua/y  ^q* 

The  Aldermen  are  of  more  remote  aniiquity  than  the  mayors. 
The  office  was  of  Saxon  institution.    The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  aelder-man,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  accord*  ^ 
ingly  supposed  to  be  of  superior  wisdom  and  gravity,   Henry  ' 
lU.^  after  the  citizens  had  su&xed  many  oppressioni^  restored 
a  form  of  government,  and  appointed  twenty-four  citizens  to 
exercise  the  power.    In  his  son's  reign,  the  city  was  divided 
into  t^yentJ^-four  wards.    Till  1394,  the  aldermen  were  chosen 
annually ;  but  when  Richard  II.  removed  back  Ihe  courts  o( 
judicature  from  York  to  London,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament 
that  they  should     continue  in  office  during  life,  or  good  be- 
haviour."   From  that  time,  the  office  of  alderman  has  Deen  for 
life.    There  are  twenty-six  wards,  and  each  ward  has  its  alder- 
man, ^e  mode  of  election  has  been  several  times  varied ;  but 
it  is  now  regulated  hy  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1725 ;  which 
act  also  settles  the  mode  of  electin<2^  all  the  otlier  city  ollicers. 
The  right  of  voting  for  aldermen  is  vested  in  those  tieeiaea  wim 
are  resident  householders.     The  lord  mayor  presides  at  the 
election  of  an  alderman,  and  if  a  poll  be  ilemandedj  it  tenni- 
nates  in  three  days.   Those  aldermen  who  have  filled  the  civic 
chair  are  justices  of  the  quorum ;  and  all  the  other  aldermen  aro 
justices  of  the  peace  within  the  city.   They  are  also  the  subor* 
dinaie^  governors  of  their  respective  wards,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  exercise  and  executive  power  witliin 
their  o^vn  districts.    They  hold  courts  of  wardmote  for  the 
election  of  common-coiincilmen  and  other  ward  olKcers,  the 
regulation  of  ihe  ]>usiness  of  the  ward,  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions^ &c* ;  and  in  the  maaagement  of  these  duties,  each  alder- 
man is  assisted  by  one  or  two  deputies,  who  are  annually  se- 
lected by  himself  from  amonsrst  the  common-councilmen  of  his 

Tbe  t^mstm  coxjncii^  is  likewise  of  very  early  origin  ;  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  co:\imonai.ty.  \  anous  opinions  aro 
entertained  as  to  the  sliare  which  the  commonalty,  or  citizens  at 
laro'e,  possessed  in  the  local  jurisdiction.  It  is  beyond  dis]  ute, 
(and  it  is  a  proud  fact  for  the  city  of  London,  as  it  shows  their 
acknowledged  importance  in  all  times,)  that  the  great  bocly  of 
the  citizens  was  very  early  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
city  constitutioil.  The  charter  of  Henry  I.  mentions  the  foiM- 
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mote,  a  Saxon  appellation,  and  which  may  fairly  be.rendeied 
the  court  or  assembly  of  the  people.    The  general  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  jhlk-moie  was  in  the  open  air,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in 
St,  PauVs  churchyard.    It  was  nut  discontinued  till  after  Henry 
III/s  reign  \  but  it  had  been  considered  the  supreme  assembly 
of  the  city.   It  was  called  together  by  the  toiling  of  a  great 
bell.   From  the  great  incncease  of  the  city's  population,  the  inter- 
mixtme  of  the  non-freemeti  with  the  iidiabitants  rendered  this  j 
mode  of  meeting  inconvenient,  tumnltuons,  and  sometinies  dan*  \ 
gerous ;  and  the  S3'stem  of  delegation  was  then  had  recoinrse  to. 
A  certain  number  of  representatives  were  chosen  out  of  eacli  ^ 
ward,  who  being  added  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  con- 
stituted the  Court  of  Common  Council,    At  first,  only  two  were 
retiuTied  for  each  ward ;  but  it  being  afterwards  considered  that  I 
the  collective  assembly  thus  chosen  was  an  insufficient  represent 
tatticfn^  in  1347  the  ntnnber  was  enlarged.   It  was  provided  that 
each  ward  should  elect  common  coundlmen  according  to  its 
relative  extent — ^not  fewer  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve :  since 
then,  there  has  been  an  alteration  in  the  numbers,  and  the  pre- 
sent aggregate  number  is  240.    The  common  coimcilmen  are 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aldermen,  with  this  difference 
— the  lord  mayor  presides  at  the  election  of  an  alderman,  and 
the  alderman  at  the  election  of  common  councibnen.   The  court 
debates  with  open  doors  in  general;  but  it  has  the  power, 
though  rarely  e&ercised,  of  excluding  strangers:  and  m  the 
general  management  of  its  business,  the  raks,  proceedings,  com^ 
mittees,  &c.,  are  much  like  those  of  the  house  of  commons.  | 
They  cannot  assemble  without  summons  from  the  lord  ma^or,  | 
and  then  for  one  sitting  only ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  call  a  meet-  ! 
ing  whenever  it  is  demanded  by  requisition,  and  the  law  com- 
pels him  to  assemble  the  court  a  certain  number  of  times  during^ 
bis  mayoraltj'-.    The  common  councihnen  are  annually  elected  • 
on  St.  Thomas's  day ;  and  the  elections  axe  carried  on  in  the  ! 
cAwrcAe^;   Should  there  be  contests,  they  are  conducted  in  the  i 
yegtry^^ooms  or  work-houses.   Tlie  general  business  of  the  court  ' 
is  tu  make  la"\vs  for  the  clue  government  oi*  the  city,  to  guide  its 
police,  to  manage  its  property  ;  in  fact,  the  court  of  common  ' 
coimcil  in  the  city's  legislature.    Only  twenty-five  out  of  the 
twenty-six  wards  retmm  common  coimcilmen:  Bridgeward 
without  is  unrepresented,  except  by  an  alderm^*    ■  •        •  ' 

'  Names  of  the  wards;  with  the  number  of  comn^on  ooandhnen  | 
0ach  ward  returns 

Alders^atc  .  *  •  8  Bassishaw  ,  4  Bishopsgate  .  14 
Aldgate      •      •  6      BUliogsgate    •    10     Biead*btreet    •  12 
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Bridge    .  .15 

Broad-street  .  10 

Candkwick    •  8 

CftsUe-Baynard  10 

Cheap     .      .  12 

Coletnan-street  6 

CordwaiQen?    «  8 


Cornhill        .        6  Lime-street 

Cripplegate     •      W  ParUok^n 

Dowf^te       •        8  Quemhithe 

Farringdon-within  17^**  Tower  • 

Farringdoii'Witliaat  l6  Vintry  . 

liangbonm     •     10  Walbrook 


4 
5 
6 
IS 
9 
8 


The  Sheriffs  next  teqinxe  our  attention.    Some  writers 

place  them  after  the  lord  mayor,  but  such  arrangement  "would 
interrupt  the  narrative  resi)ecting  the  city's  lt'^i^lature.  The 
uJtiice  of  sheriff  (from  shire-^-eve,  p^ovemor  of  a  bhire  or  counter) 
is  of  great  antiquity,  tnist,  and  authority.  Loudon  had  its 
fiihexi^  prior  to  Wilham  the  First's  reign.  In  all  general  cases, 
the  shenffs  are  the  king's  officers ;  but  the  slK  rift-widc  of  Mid- 
dlesex bovine^  been  purchased  by  the  city,  from  Henxy  If  the 
lord  mayor  Ind  dtizeiis  noir  hold  it  in  fee,  and  aji^^tira 
sheriff  annually  for  London  and  Middlesex.  The  jurisdictions 
of  these  officers  aru,  tu  a  cmisiderabk  extent  ,  perfectly  separate, 
but  if  either  die,  the  other  cannot  act  till  a  lu  w  one  be  chosen  ; 
for  there  must  be  two  sheriffs  for  London.  Avlvich,  by  chiu'ter,  is 
both  a  city  and  a  county,  though  tliey  make  but  one  jointly  for 
the  4:ouuty  of  Middlesex.  Anciently  these  officers  were  chosen 
from  amongst  the  covmokaj/tt  h^oxe  spoken  of,  and  any 
citizen  ia  stiU  eligible^  except  he  swear  himself  not  worth  15,000/. 
Many,  alderxnen' who  were  never  shmffii  Vera  advanced  to  fha 
mayoralty;  but  greater  regularity  is  now  observed,  and  no 
alderman  can  be  chosen  lord  mayor  unless  he  has  served  the 
office  of  sheriff.  The  mode  of  choosing  the  sheriffs  has  been 
frequently  altered.    Formerly,  the  elder  hhcriff*  was  nominated 


by  the  commonalty  \  but  the  commons  succeeded  in  abrogating 
tins  custom,  and  tor  some  time  both  sbeiifis  were  chosdn^  the 
livery  at  la^.   Sir  J.  Parsons,  lord  mayor  in  1704,  revived  the 

ancient  mettiod  of  nomination,  under  the  authority  of  a  then 
recent  act  of  common  council.  The  present  mode  is  for  the 
lord  mayor  to  drink  to  fourteen  respectable  citizens,  two  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  hvery  on  the  following  Midsummer- 
day,  and  they  are  obliged  to  serve  under  a  penalty  of  400A 
Tw  opinion  of  the  livery  in  common  hall  is  not  decisive,  and  if 
a  poll  be  demanded,  it  continues  open  seven  days.  The  lord 
m^fisr  caimot  properly,  lumuimte  a  commoner  sheriff,  ^  ^ 
an  alderman  who  has  not  served,  though  it  is  often  done;  but 
if  the  citizen  drunk  to,  pay  the  fine,  he  is  exempted  for  three 
years,  nor  can  he  again  be  druuk.to  by  any  iutuiii  lord  mayor, 
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unless  he  beeome  an  alderniaii.  No  aldermaii  eon  be.  exempted 

for  more  than  one  year,  after  a  previous  payment,  without  the 
consent  of  the  common  council ;  whoever  ser\  es  is  obUged  to 
give  bond  to  the  c()rj)orati()n  for  1000/.  The  sheriffs  enter  upon 
their  office  on  Michaehiias-day,  having  been  sworn  the  day 
before,  in  Guildhall.  On  the  day  after  Michaelmas-day,  the 
new  sherifis  proceed  to  Westminster,  to  be  accepted  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  by  the  baions  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  peifona  oextain 
ceremonies*.  The  butt  of  the  sfaenflb^  amongst  other  tfarngs,  is 
to  serve  writs  of  process.  Where  the  king  is  party,  the  sheriffs 
may  break  oi)en  doors,  or  may  untile  houses,  to  gain  admission, 
if  entrance  be  denied ;  but  not  upon  private  process,  except  upon 
outlawry  after  judgment ;  and  in  every  case  where  the  outer 
door  is  open,  or  where  admission  can  be  obtained  by  stratagem^ 
or  without  force,  the  sheriffir,  or  tiieir  officers,  may  enter'  and 
execute  Hornx  writ.  They  are  also  to  attend  the  judges,  and 
esecutp  ihdr  orders;  to  imponnel  or  summon  jiuries  ^  of  honest 
repute  and  of  good  ability,  to  consider  of  and  deliver  their  ver- 
dicts according  to  justice  and  the  merits  of  the  caiLse  to  see 
condemned  persons  executed  ;  and,  in  cases  of  resistance  to 
their  legal  authority,  as  in  public  riots,  &c.,  to  raise  the  posse 
cQVfiiiatus.  For  the  county  aioue  about  ^d^OOO  writs  are  anauaUy 
dize^cted  to  the  sheriff. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  sherifb  since  1800^  with  the  data 
when  flieir  dirievalty  terminated* 

1801  J.  Pernnjj:,  esq.,  and  T.  Cadell,  esq, 

1802  W.  KawHns,  esq.,  and  K.  A.  Cox,  esq. 
ISOa  &ir  li.  Walsh*  sad  Sir  J«  Alezasder. 
IdOi  J.  dtxaw*  esq.,  and  Sir  W.  I^ighton* 

1805  G.  Scholfy,  edq.,  and  W.  Domvilte»  esq, 

1806  J.  Ansley,  esq.,  and  T.  Smith,  esq. 

1807  Sir  J.  Branscomb,  and  Sir  J.  iMiles. 

1808  C.  SiiHth,esq.,  and  H.  Phillips,  esq. 

1809  J.  J.  Smitli,  esq.,  and  C.  S.  Hunter,  esq. 

1810  M.  Wood,  esq.,  and  J.  Atkins,  esq. 

1811  Sir  W.  Plomer,  and  8.  Goodbebere,  esq. 
1818  S.  Birch,  esq.^  apd      Heygate,  esq, 
1813  J.  Blades,  esq.,  aad  M,  Hoy,  esq. 

18U  C.  Magnay,  esq.,  and  T.  C.  Marsh,  esq. 

1815  J.  Leigh,  esq.,  and  C.  Reay,  e.s(j. 

1816  T.  Bell,  esq.,  and  J.  T.  Ihorp,  esq. 

1817  Bridges,  esq.,  anil  11.  Kirby,  esq. 

1818  F.  De.saagei$,  eaq.,  audG.  Alderson,  esq. 

*  The  ceremony  of  counting^  the  hob  ni^ls  originated  in  IflSSy  whan  a 
^rant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  St  Clement's,  Strand,  was  made  to  a  far> 
rier,  on  condition  that  he  annually  rendered  to  the  exchequer  six  horse 
shoes,  with  nails  belonging  to  them.  The  ground  was  afterwards  given  to 
iht  corporatioa  oi  XiQUdoDj  by  whom  the  customary  payment  is  9till  made^ 
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1S19  .T.  RoTierts,  esq.,  and  L.  Gwynn<»,  r»sq. 
18:20  J.  Roihweil,  esq.,aiidJ.  W.  Parkiiib,  esq. 
1821  R.  Waithman,  esq.,  and  W.  Williamiif  e^q* 
J.  6amt,esq.,  and  W.  Venables,,  esq. 

1823  M.  P.  Lucas,  esq,,  and  W,  Tiicrnpson,  esq. 

1824  G.  Whiltaker,  esq.,  and  Sir  P*  Laarie. 
.  1825  A.  Brown,  esq.,  and  J.  Key,  esq. 

1826  R.  Crowder,  esjq.,  and  T.  fcelly,  esq. 

1827  C.  Farcbrother,  esq.,  and  H.  Winrhcster,  esq. 

1828  A.  SpoUisu  oDde,  es>q.,  and  K.  A.  W'jlde,  caq, 
ISSSf  T.  Booth,  esq.,  and  W.  T.  Copeland,  t^q. 
1830  W.  H.  RicbaTd8on,es(i.,  and  T.  Want,  esq. 

Ihe  Kecordjeh^  who  is  appointed  hj  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  for  life,  \vith  a  salary  of  2500/.,  the  chamberlain^  com* 
mon-seijeant^  city  remembrancer^  &c^  constitute  the  other 
leading  city  o£Bcers. 

The  JUDICIAL  FRANCHtsfi  is  amongst  the  many  vahiable  privi« 
leges  enjoyed  by  the  city.  It  is  must  important ;  and  yet  the 
power  of  the  city  courts,  for  the  recover)'  of  debts,  or  of  compen- 
sations for  injviries,  "  hy  action  or  Avrit,  according  to  the  course 
of  common  law,"  is  but  little  known.  There  are  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court,  the  Court  of  HustingSi  the  Sheriffs  C'onrt,  &c. 

There  are  ninety-one  city  companies.  The  first  twelve  that 
stand  on  the  list  are  called  the  chiefs  and  are  sometimes  styled 
The  Honourable.  The  following  is  the  list,  arranged  in  tneir 
order  of  precedency  ;— 


1  Mercers. 

2  Grocers. 

3  Draper*. 

4  Fishmongers. 

5  Goldsmiths. 

6  Skinners. 

.  7  Mercbast  Tailors. 

S  Haberdashers. 

^  S  alters. 
I  10  J ri>n mongers. 

11  Vintners. 

12  Clothvvorkers. 
\o  Dyery. 

U  Brewers. 

If  Leather  Sellers. 

IC  Pfcwterers. 

17  Barber  Surgeons* 

18  Cutlers. 

19  Bakerf?. 

20  Wax  Chandlers. 

21  Tallow  Chandlers. 
S3  Armorers  and  Bra- 
ziers. 

23  Girdlers. 
^  Butchers, 


Saddlen. 

26  Carj^cnters. 

27  Cordwainers. 

28  Painter  Stainers. 

29  Curriers. 

30  Masons. 

31  Plumbers. 

32  Innholders. 

33  Founders. 

34  Poulterers. 

35  Cooks. 
.36  Coopers. 

37  Tilers  and  Brick- 
layers. 

38.  Bowyers. 

39.  Fletchers;.  / 

40.  Blacksmiths. 

41.  Joiners. 

42.  Weavers. 

43.  Woolmen. 

44.  Scriveners.  ' 

45.  Fruiterers. 

46.  Plasterers. 

47.  Stationers. 
48«  £]iibx«Nderers» 


49  Upholders* 

50  Musicians. 

51  Turners. 

52  Basket  Makers. 

53  Glaziers. 

54  Horners. 

55  Farriers. 

56  Paviors. 

57  Lorimers. 

59  Apothecaries. 
5U  bhipwrights. 

60  Spectacle  Makers. 
CI  Clock  Makers. 

62  (liuvers. 

68  Comb  Makers. 

64  Felt  Makers. 

65  Framework  Knit  ters 

66  Silk  Throwsters. 

67  Silkmen. 

68  Pin  Makers. 

69  Needle  Makers. 

70  Gardeners. 

71  Soap  Makers. 

72  Tin  Plate  Workers. 

73  .Wheelwrights. 
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74  Distillers.  80  Gtm  Makers*  85  Wood  Mongers. 

75  Hatband  Makasf.  81  Gold    and    Silrar  86  Starck  Makers. 

7fi  Patten  Makew.  Wire -Drawers.  87  Fishermen. 

77  Glass  Sellers.  88  Lonfc    Bowntnng  88  Parish  Clerks. 

78  Tobacco-pipe  Makers  Makers.  89  Crirmen. 

79  Coach  and  Coach-  83  Card  Makers.  90  Porfers. 

Harness  Makers.  81  fan  Makers,  91  Watermen* 

Nearly  fifty  of  these  companies 'have  halls,  some  of  which 
are  remarkable  as  buildings^  aud  others  for  their  paintings  and 
curiosities.    The  followino;  are  the  principal : — 

Mercers^  Hall,  Cheapside,  is  disitinguished  by  a  richly* 
sculptured  fronts  adorned  with  figures  of  Faitb,  Hope^  and 
Charity,  and  contains  some  interesting  relicj^ues  of  tne  cele- 
brated Whittington. 

Cfrocers*  Halij  in  the  court  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Poultry, 
is  a  handsome  building,  with  stone  front,  surniouiited  by  an 
emblem  of  eastern  productions.  It  contains  portraits  of  Sir 
John  Cutler,  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  son  Mr.  Pitt. 

Drapers'    Hal/y    Throgmorton-street,   is  a  quadrangular 
edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  mansion  inhabited  by  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex.   It  is  enriched  with  a  fine  portrait  of  ; 
Nelson^  by  Beechy^  a  portrait  of  Fitz  Alwyn,  the  nrst  mayor 
of  Londooi  and  another  which  is  said  to  be  of  Mary  Queen  of  ^ 
Scots.  I 

Fishmongers*  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
London-bridge,  was  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  but  pulled  down 
in  1828,  in  order  to  form  the  avenues  to  New  London  bridge. 
The  hall  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here 
is  preserved  a  curious  statue  of  Sir  W#  Walworth,  whose  right 
hand  grasps  the  identical  dagger  with  which  he  struck  Wat  | 
lyier. 

Skinners^  Ha/l,  Dowgate-hill,  is  a  noble  building,  adorned! 
with  pilasters  supporting  a  pediment,  in  which  arc  the  arms  of  | 
the  company.  ' 

Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  Threadneedle-street,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  London.    It  contains  portraits  of  several  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  the  charter  granted  to  the  company  \>y\ 
Henry  VII.  ^  ; 

ironmonger^  Hattj  Fenchurch-street,  is  a  stately  e<Mce  of  j 
Portland-stone,  erected  in  1748.  It  is  enriched  with  some, 
exquisite  carving. 

Barbers*  Hall,  Monkwell-street,  contains  a  fine  paintin[>;  by 
Holbein,  representing  Henry  VIII.  dehvering  the  charter  of| 
the  barber  surgeons  to  the  company.    Amongst  the  characters 
bitroduced  is  Dr.  Butts,  mentioned  in  Shakspeare. 
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Anmreti  J^«p//>  Coleman-simtY  is  adorned  with  a  fine  metnra 
by  STorfhcotei  representing  the  entiy  of  Riduurd  II*  and  Henry 
Bolingbroke  into  London. 

Stationers'  Hall^  Station ers'-court,   Luclgate-liill,  contains 
some  good  paintings  in  oil  and  stained  j^lass. 

Goldsmiths'  Hal/,  Foster-lauej  is  a  substantial  brick  buildingi 
containing  several  pictures. 

Saitertl  Mall,  Oxford- court,  Cannon-street,  rebuilt  in  1826| 
contains  portraits  of  several  kings  of  England,  and  a  remark- 
ably &ie  one  of  Sir  C.  Wren.  Here^  likewise,  is  presenred  *a 
bin  of  fare  for  fifty  people,  in  the  year  1506|  the  whole  amoosi 
of  which  did  not  exceed  two  pounds. 

Pcihiter  Stainers'  Hall^  Little  Trinity-lane,  is  adt)riu d  w  ith 
a  view  of  the  Fire  of  London,  imd  with  several  portraits, 
amon£^st  which  is  one  of  Camden  the  antiquarian,  who  pre- 
sented this  company  with  a  cup  and  cover,  still  used  by  them  on 
St  Luke's  day. 

doikwarkeril  HtUi,  Mincing-lane^  contains  carringSjas  large 
as  life,  of  James  L  and  Charles  I. 

Vintners^  Hall^  Upper  Thames-street,  which  was  partly 
rebuilt  in  1820,  contains  a  picture  of  St.  Martin,  who  is  repre- 
iit'nlefl  dividing  his  cloak. 

Coach  Makers'  Hall,  Nolde-street,  was  long  famed  for  a 
debating  society^  in  which  many  eminent  men  first  practised 
omtory. 

Saddler^  Hally  in  Cheapside,  was  handsomely  rebuilt  in 
1823. 

CoMvoK  Hai.ls,  which  are  assemblies  of  the  livery,  are 

conveiiablc  on  the  requisition  of  several  ui*  the  meniberiij  tu  tlie 
iard  mayor,  who  presides. 

The  MruTAEFY  Government  of  the  city  is  another  of  its 
peculiar  privileges,  possessed  from  the  earliest  times.  Its  ibrces 
consist  of  two  regiments  of  militia,  rai5;cd  b^  ballot,  according 
to  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1794,  besides  a  regiment  oT 
^^t  horse  volunteers.  The  military  force  of  the  dry  is  said 
to  have  been  highly  instrumental  in  restoring  the  monarchy  to 
Charles  II. 

The  city  of  London  sends  four  members  to  parliament,  who 
are  cliosen  by  the  liverymen  :  the  election  takes  place  in  Guild- 
iiall,  and^  if  a  pull  be  demanded,  continues  seven  days. 

City  of  Westminster. 

Tbat  which  was  once  called  Tkomei/  Island  (because,  accordr 
ing  to  Stowe,  '^it  was  a  {lace  oyergxown  with  thorns  and  en- 
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vironed  with  waters,")  is  uow  the  seat  of  govenunexkt, 
residence  of  royalty,  and  the  centre  of  fashion.  It  is  now  sd 
united  with  London^  that,  in  appearancBi  they  form  one  aty, 
and  in  ordinary  speech  they  ore  mentioned  only  as  one.  For 
many  ages  it  was  a  place  entirely  distinct  from  London,  and 
the  distance  between  them  was  considerable.  Tiie  Strand  \va; 
the  road  which  formed  the  cominuuication  between  the  twQ 
towns,  and  Westminster  was  then  open  to  the  Thames  and  the 
fields.  It  appears  that,  in  1385,  this  road  was  paved  as  far  as 
the  Savoy;  and  some  years  after,  Sir  'Robert  Cecil,  having 
built  a  house  at  Ivy-bridge,  caused  the  pavement  to  he  extended 
thither^  and  mai»r  of  the  houses  of  tiie  nobility  were  erected 
in  the  Strand.  That  thete  was  a  bridge  oyer  the  Thames  ai 
Westminster  in  994  is  certain ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thert 
was  one  before  that  period.  Edward  the  Confessor  founded  c 
royal  palace  here,  which  w:is  considerably  improved  by  tin 
addition  of  Westminster-hall.  The  existence  of  Westminstci 
is  derived  from  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey.  In  1257 
Henry  III.  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminste 
a  market  and  fair,  and  hence  may  be  traced  t)ie  origin  of  ^^tht 
city  and  iibertie^'  of  Westminster.  In  1352  Westminster  was 
by  act  of  parliament,  constituted  one  of  the  ten  towns  ii 
England  where  the  staple  or  market  for  wool,  kc.  shnuld  bi 
perpetually  held.  At  the  general  suppression  of  relit^iou; 
houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  Westminster  was  converted  into  i 
bishopric,  with  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries;,  but  the  onl; 
bishop  was  Thomas  Thirlby,  It  was  suppressed  in  1550,  oi 
his  translation  to  Norwich;  and  Westminster  retains  thetitl 
of  city  by  courtesy.  Before  it  became  a  city,  it  had  man; 
years  been  the  seat  of  the  royal  palace,  the  high  court  of  pai 
liament,  and  of  our  law  tribunals ;  most  of  our  sovereii^n 
were  crowned  and  have  their  sepulchres  in  the  abbey.  Th 
ancient  palace  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  Hear 
VIII.  purchased  his  palace  of  Whitehall  of  Cardinal  Wolsc; 
From  this  period,  Henry  VIII.  having  built  St.  Jftmes 
palace,  a  tennis-court  aud  cock-pit,  and  formed  the  park  an 
places  for  bowling,  the  buildings  in  Westminster  began  i 
extend  in  alt  diredions. 

It  derived  ^at  benefit  firom  the  kbw  uoub  op  PAvmo  il 
metropolis,  which  commenced  about  1763.  Parliament -st rot 
Charinu^-cross,  Cockspur-street,  and  Pall-mall,  had  then  goi 
Edinbui  j^h  stones  laid  down  for  the  carriage  ways,  with  purbe< 
pavements  and  nioor-stone  curbs  :  St.  James*s-street,  and  vario 

others  in  the  vicinity,  were  also  newly  pavod  about  th^  sax 
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period ;  and  this  improvement  progressively  extended  through 
most  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  extravagant  use  of  enormous  signs  had  also  become  a 
great  evil ;  but  these  were  entirely  removed  with  those  improve* 
meats  which  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  tlic  rei|ju  ui' 
George  III. 

The  CITY  of  Westminst(  r  is  comprised  in  the  two  parislu  s 
^  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Johu,  wliich  are  now  miited  ;  and  the 
iJBERTiEs  consist  of  seven  parishes, — St.  Martin's- iii-the-Heldji, 
St.  James's,  St.  Anne's^  St  Clement  Danes,  St.Mary-le-Strand, 
St-  George's^  Hanover-square^  and  St.  Paul's,  Covent-gaideo, 
with  tiie  prednct  of  the  Savoy. 

St*  Hartin's-IiB-Orand,  which  is  situated  within  the  limits 

the  city  of  Londou,  is  a  portion  of  the  liberties  of  West- 
niinster.  Anciently  it  was  the  site  of  a  college,  consisting  of  a 
^ean  and  priests ;  and  Henry  VII.  conveyed  to  the  abTot  of 
tfe  abhey  church  of  Westminster  the  advowson  of  the  deanery, 
^c,  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  In  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Henry  VIIL,  that  monarch  granted  it  to  the  new  see  of  West* 
mmster,  and  two  years  afterwards  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
When  Edward  VI.  dissolved  the  bishopric  of  Westminster^  he 
conveyed  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  with  the  jurisdiction,  to  the 
Itehop  of  London;  but  an  act  of  piirliament  restored  it  (^.ts 
tile  abbot  and  convent  had  enjoyed  it)  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
^iio  are  now  in  full  possession  of  it.  The  church  was  taken 
<^)wn  soon  after  the  year  1548,  and  the  place  covered  with 
l^uildings.  The  inhabitant-householderS|  strange  as  it  may  seem^ 
We  the  right  of  voting  for  the  members  of  Westminster. 

Westminster  retiims  two  members  to  parliatnent»  The  dec- 
w  takes  place  in  Goveni-garden  market,  in  front  of  St  Paul's 
AacL  If  more  than  two  members  are  offered  as  candidates, 
*8da  poll  be  demanded,  the  election  continues  fifteen  duys^ 
exclusive  of  the  day  of  nomination. 

Its  governm:ent,  until  the  Keformation.  was  arbitrary,  under 
^  abbot  and  monks.  It  was  afterwards  under  that  of  the 
Wshop  and  the  dean  and  chapter;  it  Was  next  settled  by 
2/  Elizabethi  1585,  ftdng  the  civil  government  in  the  hands 
^the  laity,  though  the  dean  is  empowered  to  nominate  the 
wf  oflBoers.  l%e  authority  extend  to  the  precincts  of  St. 
witin's-le-Grand,  and  to  some  towns  of  Essex,  which  are 
•tempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bibiio^  of  London  and 
fte  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  principal  magistrate  is  the  high  steward,  who  is  usually 

a  Qabiemaa^  and  is  cho^a  by  the  d^an  mX  chapter,  iiis  post 
G 
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is  similar  to  that  of  diancellor  of  an  university,  and  is  gene* 
rally  held  for  life.   On  Ms  death  or  resignation^  a  chapter  is 

called  for  the  election  of  another,  in  winch  the  deau  siU  as  ^ 
high  steward  till  the  election  is  concluded.  '  ' 

"  The  next  p^eat  officer  is  the  hi<^h  hailiff  who  is  chosen  by 
the  high  steward,  notwithstanding  which,  a  considerahle  sum 
is  required  to  be  paid  for  the  place.  He  also  holds  his  office  for 
life,  and  has  the  chief  management  of  the  election  of  members 
of  parliament  for  Westminster ;  and  all  the  other  hailiffi  are 
8nbor£nate  to  him.  He  summons  juries^  and  in  the  court>leets| 
sits  next  to  the  deputy-steward.  To  him  all  fines  and  forfeitures  | 
belong,  ^vhich  render  the  situation  very  profitable.  j 
There  are,  also,  sixteen  barenesses  and  their  assistants,  whose 
functions  in  all  respects  resemble  those  of  the  alderman's  de|>u- 
ties  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  each  having  his  proper  ward  under 
his  jurisdiction :  and  from  these  are  elected  two  head-burgesses; 
one  for  the  city,  and  the  other  for  the  liberties,  who  in  the  coiii^ 
leet  rank  next  to  the  head-bailiff.  There  is  also  a  bigh-coitl 
stable,  who  is  chosen  by  the  court-leet^  and  has  all  the  otbev 
constables  under  his  direction. 

The  i^overnment  of  Westmiubter  has  but  a  slight  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  great  and  opulent  city.  Its  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, however,  are  chosen  by  the  householders  ;  and  this 
extensive  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise,  together  with  tliG 
circumstance  of  Westminster  being  the  seat  of  the  court,  render^ 
the  elections  for  this  city  particmarly  interesting.  13iis  cid 
has  no  power  of  making  freemen,  no  trading  companies,  ana 
no  courts  except  those  of  the  leet,  the  sessions,  and  a  court  q 
requests. 

Besides  the  above  officers,  there  are,  in  Westminster,  52  in 
(j^uest-men,  12  surveyors  of  the  highways,  and  80  scavengers. 

Borough  of  Southwark. 

SouTHWARK,  wliich  Constitutes  another  great  portion  of  thii 
widely-spreading  metropolis,  was  governed  by  its  own  bailifl 
till  1327.  The  city,  however,  ibmid  great  inconvenience  fron 
the  number  of  malefactors  who  escaped  thither,  in  order  to  b| 
out  of  the  reach  and  cognizance  of  the  city  magistrates.  \ 
grant  was  therefore  ma&  of  that  town,  and  the  mayor  € 
London  was  constituted  bailiff  of  Southwark,  and  empowere 
to  govern  it  by  his  deputy. 

In  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  the  crown  granted  the  "  Boroncjh  0 
Town'*  of  Southwark  to  the  city  of  London  for  a  pecuiiiiiTj 

consideration  j  an^  within  a  month  alter  the  passing  of  ti^ 
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ifatent,  in  consideration  of  a  further  sum  paid  to  the  crown  by 
file  city,  Southwark  was  made  one  of  the  city  wards,  and  named 
Bridge-Ward-Without.  In  consequence  of  the  above  grant, 
Southwark  became  subject  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  has  under 

Kni  a  steward  and  bailiff,  the  former  of  whom  holds  a  court  of 
record  cmt}-  Monday  at  St.  Margaret' s-liill^  fur  all  dubts^ 
damages,  and  trespasses,  within  his  limits. 

This  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Thu 
election  takes  place  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  if  a  poU  be 
defflaaded,  continues  fifteen  days. 

Police  of  the  MeiropolU. 

Isz  police  of  such  a  nietro|K>Us  as  that  of  London  cannot  fail 
to  excite  interest  in  the  minds  of  inhabitants  as  weQ  as  of 
wters;  for  next  to  the  blessings  which  a  nation  may  derive 
fiom  an  excellent  constitution  and  system  of  general  law8|  are 
4^  advantaees  which  result  from  a  well-reimlated  and  ener* 
ywc  police,  conducted  aad  enforced  with  purity,  activity,  vigi* 
nnce.  and  (liscretion. 

The  city  of  Loudon,  as  already  stated,  is  under  the  coiitrol 
of  its  own  magistracy,  cousisting  of  the  lord  mayor  aiid  alder- 
There  are  two  police  offices :  one  in  the  Mansion-house, 
9bm      lord  mayor  presides;  and  the  other  at  Gruildhall, 
Biiere&e  aldermen  sit  in  rotation*  All  cases  which  occur  east 

Kipg-stieet  are  taken  to  the  Mansion-house^  and  those  west 
^  King- street  to  GuildhalL  Both  offices  usually  commence 
WBinessat  12  o'clock. 

The  principal  police  oificcrs  undL'rtlie  lord  inityor  and  alder- 
TOa,  are  two  marshals,  under  whom  are  eight  marshalmen, 
whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  ail  state  occa- 
sions, to  attend  the  courts  of  aldermen  and  common  council,  the 
Old  Bailey  sessions,  and  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  police. 

The  city  has  also  twenty-three  day  patrol  and  sixteen  night 
fwol,  whose  duty  is  to  patrol  the  streets,  and  apprehend  all 
thieves,  rogues,  and  vagabonds  ;  and  eight  Smithiicld  patrol, 
who  attend  on  market  days  to  keep  order. 

Besides  the  general  police  of  the  city,  each  ward  appoints 
beadles,  constables,  patrol,  watchmen,  and  street-keepers, 
^cording  to  its  size.  The  number  of  watchmen  in  the  city  is 
i^tweea  700  and  800. 

Metropo/ifan  PoiicCy  established  by  Mr.  Fed,  is  uitended 
to,  comprise  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  vicuoity  out  of  the 
P"*dictioa  of  the  city,  and  within  twelve  miles  of  Charing- 
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cross;  and  to  supersede  the  old  watchmen,  patrols,  street- 
keepers,  &c.,  by  uniting  under  one  head  all  parocliial  police 
authorities.  These  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
police,  consisting  of  three  comini^bioners,  Avho  superintciulj  and 
are  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  inferior  officers,  both  dMily 
and  nightly.  Tliis  new  police  was  commenced  in  several  of  the 
parishes  in  Westminster,  Sept.  29,  1829,  and  it  is  gradually  to  i 
be  extended  to  the  other  districts.  The  old  watch  rates  are 
abolishedj  and  a  general  police  tax  is  substituted  instead  of 
fhem. 

The  metropolitan  police  district  is  formed  into  divisions, 
varying  in  size,  but  having  the  same  number  of  men  and  officers. 
In  each  is  a  station  or  watchliouse,  from  which  point  tlie  duty 
is  carried  on.  Every  division  is  designated  by  a  local  name, 
and  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Each  division  is  again  divided 
into  eight  sections,  and  each  section. into  eight  beatsj  the  limits: 
of  whidi  are  dearly  defin^ 

The  police  force  consists  of  as  many  companies  as  there  are 
divisions.  Each  company  comprises  1  superintendent,  4  in- 
spectors, If)  Serjeants,  and  144  police  constables.  The  com- 
pany is  divided  into  sixteen  parties,  each  consist  in  lz;  of  cue  Ser- 
jeant and  nine  men.  Four  Serjeants'  parties,  or  one  •fourth  oi! 
the  company,  form  an  injector's  piirty.  The  whole  is  undei 
the  command  of  the  superintendent.  Each  man  is  marked  oii 
the  collar  of  his  coat  with  the  letter  of  his  divisiouj  and  a  mnnj 
ber  corresponding  with  his  name  in  the  books  of  the  office,  s<j 
that  he  may  at  all  times  be  recognised.  The  first  sisieeij 
numbers  in  each  division  denote  tlie  serjeants,  j 

The  general  duty  of  the  police  is  to  patrol  the  streets,  lanes 
and  courts  of  the  district,  arrest  disturbers  of  the  peace,  house 
breakers,  reputed  thieves,  and  beggars,  and  preserve  goo^ 
order.  All  the  policemen  are  dressed  in  blue  uniform,  and  a| 
night  wear  dark  brown  great  coats.  Each  man  is  furnished 
with  a  cutlass^  a  rattloi  and  a  staff 

The  policemen  are  on  duty  at  all  hoors^  but  of  course 
greater  number  are  employed  at  night  than  in  the  day.  On 
part  of  the  force  continues  on  duty  from  the'  evening  till  mid 
night,  and  the  other  from  midnight  till  morning.    Tlie  daj 
police  is  also  relieved  in  the  same  manner. 

The  night-police  is  of  great  utility  in  cases  of  fire,  as  iu  th 
watch-houses  of  each  division  is  kept  an  account  of  the  name 
of  the  turncocks,  and  of  the  places  where  engines  are  kept*  B< 
sides  the  parochial  engines,  many  pubUc  bodies  are  provide 
with  them;  and  the  principal  insurance  offices  have  ep^in^ 
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i^ahoned  in  various  disiricts,  with  active  men  and  Iionea# 

Water  is  supplied  immediately  by  means  of  fire-pluj^s. 

J  Police  Offices. — Fur  those  parts  of  the  mctrupoli:,  uut  ui*  tho 
jtmsdiction  of  the  city,  tweuty-seven  stipendiary  niai^istratfji 
are  appointed.  Three  at  Bow-street,  mider  a  iuribdicUou  luug 
established,  and  tweuty-four  by  a  statute  called  the  poUce 
act/*  passed  in  1 792.     .  , 

,  These  twenty-four  have  ei^ht  different  offices  assigned  to 
ftem^  at  different  distances  m  Westminster^  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey;  namely,  one  in  each  of  the  following  streets :  Bow- 
street;  Great  Marlborough-street  j  I  hit  ton  Garden;  Worshij>- 
street,  Shoreditch  ;  Lambeth-street,  A\  liitechapel ;  Ili^h-street , 
Mai^leboue ;  Queeii-s(iuare,  Westi)iniNier ;  and  Uinon-street, 
Soutliwark«   Besides  these^  there  i&  the  Thames  poUce-uliicei 

The  duty  of  the  magistrates  in  these  offices  extends  to  several 
important  judicial  proceedings,  which;  in  a  variety  of  instancesy 
Qiey  are  empowered  and  required  to  hear  and  determine  in  a 

summary  way ;  particularly  in  cases  relatinj^  to  the  customs, 
excise,  coaches,  carts,  ]>a\v  nbiukers,  ]iersuns  imhuvtully  pawn- 
ins^  the  pro})erty  of  others,  &c.  Their  liuty  aUo  extends  to  the 
Ctbes  of  persons  charged  with  being  disorderly,  or  bruught  for 
examination  mider  charges  of  treasouj  murder,  felony,  fraudy 
and  misdemeanors  of  every  description.  At  eacli  of  these 
offices  there  are  three  magistrates :  two  of  whom  attend  every 
^except  Sunday,  and  one  every  evening;  two  clerks,  an 
(we-keeper,  &c«  Each  office  has  from  eight  to  twelve  con- 
stables attached  to  it,  who  are  termed  "  police  officers."  Tlieir 
pay  from  government  is  only  one  guinea  per  week  ;  and  fur  the 
leitof  then*  means  of  existence  they  depend  on  the  pruliis 
arising  out  of  the  services  of  summonseSj  warrant^i  kCy  aud 
poii^oiis  of  penalties. 

Ihe  police-magistrates  are  now  ahnpst  invariably  selected 
fromainongst  hsurristerSf  according  to  regulations  established 
^  lasA  ^dmouth.  They  have  each  an  annual  salary  of  600Ay 
aod  the  resident  magistrate  has  the  house  in  wluch  the  office  ia 
Wd  to  live  in. 

The  Bow'Sfrcet  police-office  is  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale 
^  the  rest,  the  chief-magistrate  having  1,200/.  ^i-year.  The 
expense  of  thi^oflice,  for  a  recent  year,  was  1,2270/.,  while  that 
seven  other  offices^  not  including  the  Thames-pohce,  was 
2^19$/%  The.  whola  e^ense,  horse-patroles,  Tliames-poUce^ 
%  tb^ mm  ]Cftar^«P(iQunted  to  51,796/.  iPesidqa.  the  usual 
iiQiaber  of  constablesi  there  are  100  foot-patroles^  under  proper 
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eondttebm,  who,  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 

bulate  the  streets  aad  the  environs  of  the  metropolis ;  and  iu  the  | 
winter  season  there  are  fifty-four  horse-men,  who  ride  every  i 
cvenine^  and  nii2:;ht  on  the  principal  roads,  to  the  distance  often 
or  titteen  miles  from  town.    These  two  bodies  of  men  are  well 
armed,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  chief-magistrates  of 
this  office.   The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Bow-street  office  com- 
nauoicates  daily  with  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  departs 
ment)  as  do  the  magistrates  of  the  other  offices,  when  matters 
of  deep  interest  affecting  the  public  tranquilli^  require  such 
communication.    Besides  this,  all  the  offices  make  monthly  i 
rttums  of  the  informations  received,  and  of  persons  committed  ' 
and  discharged,  wliich  return  from  each  office  is  presented  by  , 
9ne  of  its  magistrates,  that  inquiries  may  he  made  if  necessary. 
.  The  T/iame9  Police  was  established  in  1798  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  numerous  depredations  on  the  Thames 
which  had  tten  become  notorious.  Its  importance  will  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it  is  recollected  that  in  this  river  are  engaged 
upwards  of  13,000  vessels,  which  annually  discharge  and  re-  ' 
ceive  more  than  three  millions  of  packages.    The  superinten- 
dence of  this  department  of  the  police  extends  from  Vauxhall 
to  Woolwich,  embracing  the  quays^  docks,  wharfs^  &c.  of  both 
hanks  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  from  Tower  \ 
stairs  to  the  Temple^  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dty.^i 
tPiere  are  three  principal  stations:  at  Somerset-house^  at  Wqi- 
ping,  and  at  Blackwall ;  and  between  these,  three  boats  are 
constantly  plying  at  night.    The  chief  olEce  at  Wapping  is 
ppen  during  the  whole  night. 


From  what  has  been  here  said,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  criminals  and  frequency  of  crime,  which  have 
been  voluminously  dwelt  upon  by  various  writers,  tiie  nninvesti-i 
gating  inhabitant,  or  the  inconsiderate  visiter  of  the  metropoUsi 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  within  its  limits  there  was  no\ 
safety  for  property  or  life.  But  although  there  certainly  arei 
numerous  classes  of  persons^  consisting  of  plunderers  in  every 
bhape,  from  the  midnight  robber  and  murderer  to  the  pour  per- 
petrators of  petty  pillage, — from  the  cultivated  smndler  and 
sharper  to  the  daring  street  pickpocket ;  and  although  thousands 
of  men  and  wome%  following  the  occupation  of  roguery  audi 
prostitution^  daily  rise  scarcely  knowing  how  they  are  to  procnrej 
subsistence  for  the  passing  hour  \  yet,  when  the  extent  of  thej 
population,  merdiandise,  and  commerce^  is  eonsidmd,  it  isj 
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matter  of  snrpirise  that  so  little  open  and  daring  inroad  is  made 
upon  our  persons  and  property.  There  are  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  metropolis  (\vhich  may  be  said,  from  the  nit^ht  and  day 
work  necessarily  pursued  in  so  trading  a  city,  never  to  sleep,) 
who  have  for  years  passed  along  the  streets  at  all  hours,  without 
erer  being  robbed  or  seriously  molested.  Robbers  lay  wait  for 
the  thnid  and  unwary^— the  dissolute  and  the  drunken ;  fhef 
sddom  intercept  the  man  who  is  steadily  pursuing  his  course 
without  intermingling  with  suspicious  company,  or  passing 
along  by-streets.  At  night,  persons  should  always  ])rffer  the 
leading  public  streets;  in  them,  there  are  few  lurking  holes; 
and  besides,  in  case  of  attack,  there  are  almost  sure  to  be 
passengers  who  will  render  assistance  when  they  hear  calls  for 
help.^  Much  depends  on  a  person's  own  resolution  and  discretion, 

Mr.  Colquhoon  very  justly  traces  the  origin  of  much  of  the 
crime  that  exists  to  the  prevalence  of  public  honfies,  bad  educatknt 
of  apprentices,  servants  out  of  place,  Jews,  receivers  of  stolen 
foods,  pawnbrokers,  low  gaming-houses,  smuggling,  associattonM 
VI  prison,  and  prostitution.  Not  fewer  than  30,000  prostitutes 
are  supposed  by  Mr.  C.  to  live  in  London,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  eight-tenths  of  these  die  prematurely  of  disease  and  misery, 
having  previously  corrupted  ^ce  their  own  number  of  young 
girls  and  young  men.  According  to  details  furnished  by  the 
Guardian  Society,  and  noticed  in  the  Commons  Police  Bepor^ 
^  out  of  three  pansBes,  consisting  of  9924  houses,  and  59,050 
inhabitants,  there  are  360  brothels,  and  2000  common  prostitutes.^ 

One  of  the  chief  encouragements  of  crime  undoubtedly  is  the 
rpceiving  of  stolen  property.  In  the  metropolis  Mr,  C.  believes 
tliere  are  upwards  of  3000  receivers  of  various  kinds  of  stolen 
goods,,  and  an  equal  proportion  all  over  the  country,  who  keep 
open  ahops  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  at  an  under  price,  often 
far  a  mere  trifle,  every  kind  of  property  brought  to  them,  and  this 
without  asking  a  single  question.  He  further  supposes  that  the 
property  pnrlomed  and  pilfered  in  and  about  the  metropolis  may 
amount  to  700,000^.  in  one  year. 

There  exist  in  the  metropolis  a  class  of  dealers  extremely 
numerous,  who  keep  open  shops  for  the  purchase  of  rags,  old 
iron,  and  other  metals.  These  arc  divided  into  wholesale  and 
Rtail  dealers.   The  retail  dealers  are  the  immediate  purchaserSi 
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metals,  woflhy  the  notice  of  a  lai^  dealer,  they  dispose  of  it  for 
leady  money.   Others  are  employed  in  the  coBeetion  of  old  rags, 

aiid  other  articles  purloined  in  the  country. 
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Robbexy  and  theft  havej  in  many  instances^  been  reduced  to  a 
IPgula^  py^tem.  Houses  intended  to  be  entered  during  the  night 
(Mre  previously  reconnoitred  and  examined  for  days  piecedins. 
Jt  one  or  more  of  the  servants  are  not  already  associated  wiui 

Uie  depredators,  the  nwat  ariful  means  are  uticd  to  obtain  their 
assistance,  and  wlien  every  previous  arrangement  is  made,  the 
mere  operation  of  robbing  a  bouse  becomes  a  matter  of  littixi 
difficulty. 

Night  coaches  promote,  in  many  instances,  the  perpetration 
pf  bn  rglaries  and  other  felonies.  Bribed  by  a  liigh  reward,  the 
coachm,en  enter  into  the  p  a  y  of  nocturnal  depredators,  and  wait 
ill  the  neighbourhood  tmtil  the  robbery  is  completed,  and  then 

draw  up  at  the  moment  the  watchmen  are  going  their  rounds, 
pr  ofi' their  stands,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  phnider  ta 
the  house  of  the  receiver,  who  is  generally  waituig  for  the  is^u^ 
bf  the  enterprise. 

The  sharpers,  swindlers,  and  rogues  of  yarious  descriptions 
Jbave  undergone  something  like  a  classification  by  different 
writers ;  and  although  such,  an  effort  must  be  necessarily  imr 
p^rfect^  partially  to  follow  the  example  in  this  place  may  not  be 
without  its  use.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  species 
of  cloaked  inaraudurs  that  beset  the  unwary  in  this  ^eat  metro- 
polis-T-they  deceive  few  but  the  ignorant  and  unthinidng,  those,  i 
Jhpwevcr,  afford  too  rich  a  harvest : — 

• ,  1»  Sharpen  who  obtain  licenses  as  pawnbrokers,  and  are  uni- 
Ibrmly  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

^  2.  Swindlers  who  obtain  licenses  to  act  as  hawkers  and  ^dlaan^  > 
tmd  establish  fraudulent  raffles,  substitute  plated  goods  for^ 
silver,  sell  and  utter  base  coin,  deal  in  smuggled  goods,  and 

receive  stolen  goods,  with  a  view  to  dis'pose  uf  it  iii  the  comitry. 

3.  S^\  i^ldlers  who  take  out  licenses  as  tuictiuneers*  These 
open  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  with  persons  at 
jU^e.  doors,  usually  denominated, /^ar^er^,  to  invite  strangers  tp 
walk  In  to  attend  the  viock  auctions.  In  these  places  various 
ttftidesflf  silver  plate  and  household  goods  are  offered  for  sal% 
juade  up  slightly,  and  of  little  intrinsic  value«  Assodiate% 
called  pilfers,  are  in  waiting  to  raise  the  article  beyond  its 
\  alue,  when  on  the  first  bidding  of  a  stranger  it  is  immediately 
luiocked  down  to  him,  and,  when  it  is  too  late^  he  discovers  the 
snare  lie  has  fallen  into.  In  addition  to  the  price  at  which  tlie 
article  may  be  knocked  down,  they  add  certain  sums  for  ex- 
penses, duty,  &C.  .  . 

4  Swindlers  who  raise  money  by  j)reten(Hng  to  be  d^sc^ 
of  bills  and  money-brokers.  These  chiefly  prey  u^^on  young 
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it  it  in  extravagant  amusements* 

5.  Jews  who,  under  the  pretence  of  purcliasinf]^  old  clothes  and 
metals  of  various  sorts,  prowl  about  the  houses  of  men  of  rank 
and  fortune,  holdinj^  out  iemptations  to  their  servants  to  pilfer 
and  steal  small  artidesj  which  tliey  purchase  at  a  trifling  ix>rtion 
of  their  value.  It  is  calculated  that  1500  of  these  people  have 
their  daily  rounds. 

6.  Swindlers  who  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fiaading  tradesmen  of  their  eoodsl  One  assxnnes  the  chameter 
rf  a  merchantj  hires  a  genteel  house,  with  a  counting-house,  and 
ever^^  appeiirance  oi*  business  ;  one  or  two  ui'  his  associates  take 
li^xju  tliem  the  appearance  of  clerks,  while  others  occasionally 
wear  a  livery  ;  and  sometimes  a  carriai^e  is  set  up,  in  which  the 
kdies  of  the  party  visit  the  shops,  in  the  style  of  persons  of 
fashion,  ordering  goods  to  their  aparhnents. 

7.  Sharpers  iraotake  elegant  lodgings,  dress  fasliionablyi  and 
asBinne  false  names.  These  men  pretend  to  be  related  to  persons 
of  real  credit  and  fashion,  produce  letters  familiady  wntten  to 
prove  intimacy,  and  when  they  have  secured  their  good  graces, 
purchase  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles,  and  then  disappear 
with  the  booty. 

Besides  these  descriptions  of  rogues  who  "  live  by  their  wits/* 
there  are  villains  who  associate  systematically  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  preying  upon  persons  from  the 
country,  or  an^  ignorant  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  moneyi 
or  w})o  has  visited  Loudon  with  the  view  of  selling  goods,  who 
jTOwl- about  the  streets  where  shopmen  and  boys  are  carrying 
parcels,  and  who  attend  inns  at  the  time  that  coaches  and 
waggons  are  loading  and  unloading'.  These  have  recourse  to  a 
variety  of  stratagems,  accordinp^  to  rhi'  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  m  a  multitude  of  instances  succeed.  Cheats, 
called  dufferSf  go  about  the  streets  offering  bargains,  and  attend 
public  houses,  inns,  and  fairs,  pretending  to  sell  smuggled  goods^ 
of  India  and  other  foreign  manufa<Sure.  In  offering  their 
goods  for  sale,  they  discover,  by  long-exercised  acuteness,  the 
proper  objects  to  practise  upon,  and  seldom  fail  to  deceive  the 
timvary  purchaser,  and  to  pass  of!  forged  country  or  other  bauk- 
nuies,  or  base  coin,  in  the  course  of  dealin|^s  of  any  extent. 

There  are  many  female  sharpers,  who  dress  ele[rantly,  per- 
sonate women  of  fashion,  attend  masquerades,  and  instances 
have  been  known,  in  which,  by  extraordinary  effrontery,  they 
have  forced  themselves  into  ihe  circle  at  St.  James's,  One  is 
laid  to  hav^  appeared  in  a  style  of  pecuhar  elegance  on  the 
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king's  birth-day,  in  ]i795,  and  to  have  pilfered,  in  conjunction 
with  her  husband,  who  was  dressed  as  a  clergymtui,  to  the 
amoimt  of  L700/.  without  discoveiy  or  suspicion*  Houses  are 
kept  where  female  cheats  dress  and  undress  for  public  places. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  these  generally  a,ttend  masquerades,  in  di& 
ferent  characiersi  where  they  realize  a  considerable  booly. 

In  addition  to  this  detail  of  swindlers  and  cheats  may  be  men- 
tioned gainhlcrs.  Tlie  principal  gambling-houses  are  situated  in 
St.  James* s-street.  Pall-mall,  Burj^-stixL  t,  and  their  vicinitY.  i 
Some  of  them  are  supported  by  subscri|itiuns,  such  as  Crock- 
ford's  in  St  James's-strect ;  and  others  are  the  property  of 
ruined  gamblers  and  pettifogging  attorneys.  The  principal  | 
houses^  or  bells/'  as  they  have  been  characteristically  termed, 
mre  only  open  when  the  town  is  fylL  Pl^y  is  ihm  carried  oi|  | 
every  day  from  one  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  throughout  the 
niglit.  The  games  most  in  vogue  are  rouge  et  nou  ,  lui  deux 
cinque,  roulette,  and  hazard,  at  which  sums  of  all  amounts,  i'rom 
\s,  upwards,  are  staked.  Splendid  suppers  and  choice  wines  are 
given  at  these  estabhshments,  and  luxuries  of  every  description 
lure  lavished  in  order  to  attract  the  inescpeiienced.  The  profits  of 
a  well-known  hell,  for  one  season,  have  been  calculated  at 
150,000/.  In  one  night  a  million  of  money  is  said  to  have 
changed  hands  at  this  place. 

As  to  the  EXTENT  OF  CRIME,  some  few  particulars  may  nut  be 
here  out  of  place.  Mr*  Colquhoim  estimates  that,  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  environs,  there  are  6,000  licensed  ale-liouses,  con- 
stantly holding  out  seductive  lures  to  the  labouring  classes.  To 
dramrdrinking  he,  and  most  writers  on  the  subject  who  speak 
from  experience,  attribute  the  origin  of  much  calamity  and 
crime  amongst  the  poor  and  indigent;  indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  very  scenes  of  idle  and  unprincipled  dissipation  onen  witness 
the  commencement  of  dishonest  practices,  as  the  pubUcans  of 
London  stated  to  the  house  of  counnuus,  un  applying  for  relief 
on  the  subject,  Uiat  they  were  robbed  of  pewter  pot«  to  the 
amount  of  100,000/.  annually, 

Accorduig  to  the  returns  made  to  parliament,  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  proofs  of  the  decrease  of  crime.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals to  the  jails  of  London  and  Middleses^  from  181 1  to  1817, 
amounted  to  13,415;  and  in  an  equal  pexiod  from  1821  to 
1827,  to  19,883;  being  an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  although 
tlie  population  has  nut  increased  more  than  19  per  cent.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  in  1828  amounted  to  35G0.  \V  ith 
regard  to  ed  ccntiuus^  not  above  1  in  29  of  those  condemned  to 
die  suffer  death. 
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The  Prisons,  Houses  op  Corhkction,  and  Pknitenti  ariks 
next  claim  attention ;  and  an  alilicting  picture  the  svibji  ct  pre- 
sents to  any  mind  alive  to  the  cries  of  wref  rhedness,  or  aflected 
by  the  audacious  demeanour  of  hardened  vice*  % 

Old  Bailey. 

This  prison  derives  its  name  from  the  gate  which  once  formed 
8pdrt:of  i^  and  stood  a  little  beyond  the  Sessions  Boose  in 

the  Old  Bailey.  This  gate  was  used  as  a  prison  for  persons  of 
rank,  as  early  as  1218,  hut  was  rebuilt,  about  two  centuries 
att^-rvvards,  by  the  executors  of  Sir  R.  Whittin^oii,  whose 
statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  niche  till  the  time  of  its  demolition 
by  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  It  was  then  reconsbructed 
in  its  late  form,  but  the  old  prison  being  an  accumulation  of 
Sdiseiy  and  inconyenience,  was  polled  down  and  rebuilt  between 
1776  and  1780.  Daring  the  nots  however,  in  ihe  latter  year, 
the  whole  of  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  shortly 
afterwards  repaired  and  completed  in  its  present  ibrni^  the  front 
consistin(:^  of  a  rustic  wall^  broken  at  intervals  hy  ^rnivd  win- 
dows and  niches  partially  filled  witli  statues.  The  centre  farms 
the  house  of  the  keeper,  whose  salary  is  500/.  per  annum. 

Newgate  is  the  common  gaol  for  London  and  Middlesex, 
and  is  onder-iiie  jnrisdictioil  ^  ftie  lord  mayor,  court  of  alder- 
men and  sheriA.  It  contains  not  only  persons  directly  com- 
mitted for  trial  from  the  various  police  offices,  but  also  those 
removed  from  other  prisons  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
tiie  sessions,  and  convicts  wLiitinir  to  be  sent  awav.  The  nnm- 
her  of  prisoners  contined  here  vanes  according  to  circumstances. 
It  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  900,  though  350  are  as  many  as 
the  governor  tlonks  the  prison  ought  at  any  time  to  Contain* 

The  prison  is  divided  into  three  principal  stations :  the  first 
is  appropriated  to  convids ;  the  second  contains  three  yards  for 
persons  confined  for  fines  and  misdemeanours,  and  those  com- 
mitted for  trial.  The  ]^)assage  leading  to  the  cells  is  for  pri- 
soners under  sentence  of  death.  The  third  station  is  divided  infd 
two  yards  for  the  tried  and  untried  females.  There  are  fifteen 
condemned  cells,  each  measoring  ten  feet  by  six  and  a  half. 

The  prison  contains  a  neat  diapel,  and  there  is  a  school  for 
boys  tnider  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  chaplain  or  ordinary  of 
Newgate  receives  265/.  per  amnnn.  He  reads  prayers  twice  on 
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Simda^rs,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays^  preaches  every  Sundar 
morning,  repeats  private  prayers  with  those  under  sentence  of 
death)  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday^  wd^  after  the  report^  attendi 
criminals  twice  a  day^  and  on  the  morning  of  ^ecution. 

The  yrismer^  Bite  dach  dlomd  a  mat  and  two  rugs  to  deep 
on.  a  pmt  of  gruel  for  brealtfiMt;  and  for  di&nar|  attemately/ 
hall  a  pound  oi  beef,  and  a  quart  of  soup. 

Amongst  the  females^  wonderful  iinprovemeat  has  been  ac- 
complished; by  the  efibrts  of  the  benevolent  and  persevering 
Mrs.  Fry.  : 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  excellent 
results  of  Mrs.  Fxy*s  system,  we  quote  the  follomng  from  that 
lady's  evidence,  given  befim  the  Commons'  Police  ComnoattN 
inlSlS;  having  stated  that  she  tried  the  schaoae  for  one  mou^ 
previously  to  its  oeing  formally  mentioned  to  the  court  of  aldeie- 
men,  Mrs.  Fry  added,  "  Qui-  rules  have  certaiuly  been  occasion^ 
ally  broken,  but  very  seldom ;  order  has  been  generiilly  ohsen^edf 
I  think  I  may  say  we  have  full  power  ainouL^st  tiiem,  for  one 
of  them  said  it  was  more  terrible  to  be  brought  up  before  me 
than  before  the  judpe^  though  we  use  nothing  but  kindness; -I' 
have  never  ponisned  a  woman  during  the  whole  timet  or  even 
proposed  a  punishment  to  them ;  and  yetl  think  it  is  imposnble^ 
m  a  well-regulated  Jhouse,  to  have  rules  move  stndly  attended,  to 
than  they  are,  as  far  as  I  order  them,  or  our  friends  in  general. 
With  regard  to  our  work,  they  have  made  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand articles  of  wearing  apparel,  the  generality  of  which  being' 
sujiplied  by  the  slop  siiops,  pays  very  httie.  Excepting  thx^* 
out  of  this  number  of  articles  that  were  missing,  which  we  reatt^ 
do  not  tlilnk  owin^  to  the  women,  we  have  never  lost  a  single 
thing.  They  kmt  from  about  sixty  to  one  hundred  pair  of 
stocUngs  and  socks  every  month,  and  they  spin  a  little.  The 
earnings  of  their  work,  we  think,  average  about  eighteen-pence 
per  week  for  each  i)erson.  This  is  generally  spent  in  assis^i 
iiig  them  to  live,  and  helpinj^  to  clothe  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  subscribe,  out  (jf  tlieir  small  earniui^s  of  work,  about  four 
pounds  a  mouth,  and  we  subscribe  about  eight,  which  keeps 
them  covered  and  decent  Another  very  important  point  is,  the 
eicellent  e&ct  we  have  foimd  to  result  from  religious  education; 
we  constantly  read  the  Scriptures  to  them  twice  a  day ;  many 
of  them  are  taught,  and  some  of  them  have  been  epaUed  to 
read  a  little  themselves ;  it  has  had  an  astonishing  eflfect ;  I 
never  saw  the  Scriptures  received  in  the  same  way,  and  to  many 
of  the  111  they  have  been  entirely  new,  both  the  great  system  of 

religion  imd  of  laorality  contomed  iu  tUim  \  and  it  baa  been 
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very  satisfactory  to  obscn  e  the  eliect  upon  their  iiiintk  ;  when  I 
have  sometimes  gone  and  sai<i  it  was  my  intitfituNa  to  read|  tfaw 
would  flock  up  stairs  after  me,  as  if  it  waa  a  gveat  pleasm  I 
had  to  affind  them." 

Strangem  wishing  to  see  the  interior  of  Newgate,  mual  oIk 
tain  an  order  &(»n  me  aS  the  ahecifl. 

BO0SB  OP  COBBBCnONi 
Cold-Bath  Fields. 

Tbi8  prison  is  constructed  on  the  late  Mr.  Howard's  plai?,  R 
is  aurrounded  with  a  high  wall^  and  has  the  best  chapel  belonging 
la  ai^  prifloa  in  the  metropolian  ezeeptmg,  perhaps,  that  at  thsr 
3IiUbaiuc  Penitentiaiy.   It  was  at  fint  £signed  only  as  a  kind 

of  Bridewell,  but  having  suitable  accommodations  for  \,iii<ai>f 
descriptions  of  prisoners,  it  is  used  for  criminals  nerally.  Tha 
daily  occupation  of  the  prisoners  is  that  of  piclvini^  oakum. 
There  are  between  280  and  290  slet^ping-cells  in  the  prison,  12  of 
which  are  double,  the  others  axe  ail  single ;  the  women  sleep 
tmo  in  a  ceU;  and  when  the  number  of  male  prisoners  exeeeds 
file  regular  aceommodatioiii  barracks  of  wood  are  put  up  for 
ttem,  where  from  15  to  30  sleep  together  in  the  same  room* 
Each  cell  is  8  feet  3  inches  long,  6  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  8  feet 
liii^h  ;  they  arc  all  arched,  airy,  and  well  constnicttul ;  those, 
however,  that  o|)en  into  the  courts  are  necessarily  damp  and. 
cold,  and  to  them  the  prisoners  have  access  during  the  da\'  ; 
ihey  have  all  shutters,  which  are  closed  at  ui^ht,  A  Tretid'MiU 
has  been  recently  constructed  here  for  the  pnnishm^t  of  prisoners 
ecmdemned  to  hard  labour.  From  two  to  three  thousana  personib 
aie  annually  committed  to  this  prison. 

tothhx  visum  bbjdbwbu^ 

Westminster. 

Thte  first  yard  is  for  felons,  tried  and  untried,  boys  and  men  ; 
at  the  end  of  this  is  an  open  iron  railing  ;  within  is  the  narrow 
ainng-place  of  the  intinnary  ;  beyond  is  the  vagrants'  cour^ 
e^iaUy  connected  iirith  the  infirmary  by  openironrwork.  Thus^ 
flie  patients  communicate  with  the  vagrants  on  one  side  and  the 
fdons  on  ilie  other.  Manv  of  the  waras  in  which  ttie  prisoners 
sleep  are  sunk  below  the  Wei  of  the  ground,  and  this  level  i« 
considered  to  be  below  high-water  mark.  The  up-stair  room&  of 
the  governor's  house  are  much  alicctijcl  with  dauip. 

The  average  number  of  persons  daily  in  this  prison  naay  ho 
taken  at  97.  In  1815,  there  passed  through  this  prisoa  IjMJ 
pmnv;  inadl6^1;835^  aiMlial817|2^&SU 
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This  prison  has  been  declared  to  be  insufficient  and  inadequate 
by  the  grand  jiuyi  and  is  about  tu  be  rebuilt. 

OiLTSPUk-STREBT  PRI8019 

Tb  situated  to  the  north  of  Newgate,  and  fonns^  with  the  east 
end  of  St  Sepulchre's  chuidi^  uie  entrance  of  GiltqvMtraeb 
It  is  a  vast  pile  of  rustic  stone  work,  and  is  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old  eity  prisons  called  Compters.  It  is  appro. 

priateil  for  the  reception  of  vagrants,  disorderly  persons  appre- 
hended during  the  night,  and  accused  persons  waiting  for  exami- 
nation. It  is  also  occupied  as  a  House  of  Correction,  where 
those  sentenced  to  hard  iaboiur,  or  committed  for  assaults  and 
misdemeanours  are  confined.  Each  prisoner  in  this  department 
has  a  bed  stuffed  with  straw,  and  two  or  three  vagfi*  allow* 
aaoe  for  food  is  nearly  the  same  at  at  Newgate^  The  males 
are  occupied  in  grinding  corn,  bruising  flajc,  picking  oakum, 
and  in  various  trades  ;  the  females  iii  picking  oakuin,  spiuuiiig 
flax,  washing,  mending,  needle-work,  &c.  The  number  of  per- 
sons committed  annually  to  ihia  prison  is  upwards  of  &0()0« 

White  Cross-street, 

This  prison  was  erected  in  1813,  to  confine  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been  incarcerated  with  felons 
in  Newgate.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Peacock  brewhous^ 
and  28  calccdated  to  hold  400  prisonersi 

Is  a  commou  gaol  for  the  coxmty  of  IMiddlesex,  and  receives 
prisoners  of  every  dt  scription.  It  is  situated  near  the  old  prison, 
not  far  from  Spa-fields ;  it  was  built  ah  out  1820,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  240  persons  I  but  the  keeper  titnnks  that  340 
may  l)e  confined  thm :  the  greatest  number  ever  confined  in 
the  old  building  was  in  September^  1817|  when  324  prisoners 
were  there  at  one  time,  being  an  excess  ot  nearly  lOd  wme  the 
average  amount ;  from  200  to  230  may  be  considered  as  the 
ordinary  number.  There  are  six  yards  on  each  side  of  tlia 
prison,  making  in  tlie  whole  t^^\'lve.  Each  prisijner  is  allowed  a 
rug  and  n  blanket,  a  pound  of  bread  per  day^  and  meat  or  soup 
on  alternate  days. 

FLSBT  FSISOKi 
Farringdoii-street* 

This  prison,  for  debtors,  was  fuuiuled  as  carl}'  as  the  first  year 

^  Jftichard  I.  It  was  the  place  of  confioemwt  l9x  tbew  whe 
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had  incnrred  the  displeasure  of  that  arbitrary  court,  the  Btar 
Chamber.  Persons  guilty  of  contempt  in  the  court  of  Chan* 
eery  are  likewise  committed  to  this  place.  Tlie  prison  consists 
of  four  stories,  nearly  60  yards  in  length,  with  a  court  fbr  cxcrw 
dse.  It  is  divided  into  tvroporlioiiSy  called  the  Master's  Side 
and  the  Common  Side*  The  Master's  Side  consists  cMf  109 
rooms,  nearly  all  of  which  have  fire-places.  The  Common  Side 
contains  four  large  rooms  with  fire-places.  Each  prisoner  sup- 
plies his  own  bed  and  furniture.  The  average  number  of  ]»er- 
sons  in  this  prison  is  250  within  the  walls,  and  about  60  in  the 
rules.  The  ruie9  extend  from  the  ga4«  of  the  prison  to  Chat» 
ham't)lace|  including  both  sides  of  the  way^  and  from  St.  Paul*e 
I  to  Salisbnry-conH  and  Sboe^lanoi  including  tiie  two  chuichei 
I  of  St  Bride's  and  Lu4gatei  but  excepting  Avt) JtfiMMtM  and 

i  Blackfriars'-gateway. 

I1ie  Fleet  Pfi^u     about  to  be  rtibuUi  m  St.  Gt^ge*s 
lieids. 

mHa'S  BBNCH  FAl^UNt 

Soatbwark. 

This  is  a  place  of  confinement  for  debtors,  and  those  sentenced 
liy  flie  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  sufier  imprisonment  for  libels, 

;  aud  other  misdemeanours.  The  building,  consisting  of  about 
'  22U  rooms  and  a  chapel,  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  brick  wall, 
outside  of  which  the  marshal,  or  keej)er,  hiis  handsome  apart- 
ments. The  rooms  in  the  prison  have  only  one  bed  in  eacb^  but 
they  are  remarkably  small,  few  of  them  being  mose  than  nino 
fset  square.  Debtors  are  allowed  to  pvurohase  the  Ubflffties^  to 
eiud»le  Ibem  to  have  hovises  or  lodgings  wifhout  the  waUsi  or  tq 
purchase  day-rules,  to  go  out  of  &e  ])rison  under  certain  regu- 
lations.   The  rules  include  the  whole  ut"  St.  George' b  Fields, 

(uie  side  of  Blacka4W<4»treet,  aucl  part  of  liigU-street. 

BOROUGH  COMPTER. 

TUs  pffison  belongs  to  the  eity  of  London,  and  its  jurisdiction 
\  extends  over  five  parishes  in  Southwark*   Previous  to  1817^ 
vlien  it  was  visited  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  it  was  a 

mean  and  confined  place,  totally  inadequate  to  its  pur^iuse,  but 
it  has  biiice  been  very  much  improved*  The  different  classes  uf 
ofienders  are  now  kept  separate,  the  convicts  are  employ  ed,  and 
tb  whole  prisQU  is  well  arranged. 

suhbby  couKTr  jaxL| 

Horsemonger-lane, 

ii  a  mam  bnci(  bmldiM)S)  ^cUid  ia  17Slt  aud  burruuAd^  by 
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a  strong  wall«  It  is  appropriated  to  the  eonfinement  of  fblons^ 
and  debtors^   The  keeper  has  a  handsome  house  on  the  west 

iside  of  the  building.  The  place  of  cxucutioii  is  a  temporary 
eri:ctiua  uri  the  top  of  the  northern  lodge.  Here  Colonel 
Despard  and  si^  of  his  associates  were  hanged  for  high-treason 
in  1S03. 

mW  BRIDBWBLL  PRISON^ 

Near  Bethlem  Hospital, 

Was  erected  in  1829,  as  a  substitute  for  the  City  BrideweB, 
Blackfriars.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  slated  roof,  and  com- 
prises two  wings,  with  the  governor's  house,  offices,  &c.,  in  tbe 
centre.  Extending  from  it,  in  the  rear,  is  the  chapel,  dividing 
the  male  from  the  ranale  department.  This  prison  is  devoted  to 
the  correction  and  education  of  the  idle  and  disorderly.  ^Hie 
ehief  emplojrment  of  the  prisoneni  is  taming  tlie  tfead^mill 
which  grinds  the  corn  for  the  supply  of  Bethlem  Hospital.  Up- 
wards of  700  persons  are  annually  sent  to  this  prison. 

There  are  also  several  Houses  of  Corkection,  besides  those 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  division  of  our  work:  amongst 
them  are 

New  Bridewell^  Southwark. 

The  Marshakea  Priton,  in  Blackman«8fareet|  contains  about 
vxty  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Marahalaea  aad 

the  Palace  Court. 

The  Savofj  Prison,  for  the  confinement  of  deserters  from  the 
guards,  formerly  situated  in  the  Strand,  was  pulled  down  ia  18  lU 
to  make  room  for  Waterloo-bridge.  Deserters  are  now  ioe 
prisoned  on  board  a  vessel  moored  off  Someniet-hoaae* 

BBSmmi*  ORPICBBS*  BOUSBflU 

Besides  the  several  regular  prisous,  there  are  various  lock-up 
houses,  commonly  called  spitnging-hovses,  belonging  to  the  she- 
riffs* officers,  who  are  ready  to  extend  the  accommodatiou  of 
their  private  rooms  for  a  valuable  consideration,  till  the  person 
under  arrest  finds  the  means  of  satisfying  his  creditor,  or, 
with  a  view  to  less  expense^  wishes  to  be  removed  to  a  public 
piaoii, 

PEXITENTTAaY, 

Millbank. 

Tina  establishment  was  formed  about  1820  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  a  new  system  of  imprisonment,  in  which  the  chunification 
and  instruction  of  the  prisoners  should  be  particularly  attended 
to*   Tb&  f^'out  fiu:e3  the  Thames,  and  consists  of  %  gateway^ 
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is  jplaeed  the  word  <^  Paniieiiti^ry'*  la  liig«  Wtaitt 
external  ^rm  of  the  prison  is  tibat  til  an  ocfagon,  maiism^ 
li  18  acr^,  on  whk^i  are  erected  seven  distinct  though  c  ii- 

nected  buildings,  all  the  rooms  in  which  face  the  hou«ie  in  the 
centre,  where  the  principal  master  resides,  and  has  thus  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole.  The  rooms  are  about  twelve  feet  by 
seven,  and  are  each  furnished  with  a  bedstead,  mattreM,  rug. 
bolster,  blankets,  and  sheets;  they  are  lilccwise  well  \varmea 
^tA  t<Mi^ti6d,  and  Mdz^d  iosidei  lumng  iron  bats  Urithoitt 
VMa'chfttase  ^f'ttoboMing  is  suj^sed  lo  be  abeU  4M^0M/.,  er 
WO^M.  '  R'WIli  originally  mtended  «m^^  f«eeption  of  400 
Wfcife  and  400  female  ^nvicts,  but  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating- 200  or  300  beyond  that  number.  The  culprits  are  kept 
If^^f^ilarl}'^  at  work  in  various  manufactures,  and  their  rolijj^ious 
and  moral  habits  strictly  attended  to.  The  i'emaie  prisoners  are 
#ider  the  matiagedient  of  officers  of  their 
nor  himself  being  KstM^ed  by  the  rules  from  geing  tnund  their 
MfiUiP&ie  |An«6&|  ^^M^  XL  me  company  of  Ihe  molMi  or  iAsk« 
wsti^^9#.  eii^cvinif^aMe  *  inerto  paftietilay  vottee,  as  the 

present  is  the  first  instance  in  which  it  has  been  attempted,  iu 
this  country,  to  place  any  number  of  female  prisoners  under 
female  officers.  Tlie  chapel  of  the  prison  is  a  large  and  com- 
MocHous  buildin^y  whei^  the  prisoners  attend  tiwioe  on  every 
Sunday.  The  prisoners  are  entitled  to  a  per  centagef  ott  ali  theilr 
^i^$ihiing9;'^lM^'iilM  liiiifdMt  is'  set  apaHf  lDr  tiieit  ttse  on  b^ing 
^fisl^SBdS^'h^  tnstbdy. '  Non^  <tf  the  prisoMW  m  dIofMft 
IV^CRnyfKelldi^'^cfA^Hrby  aurotdiSrfreAi  Ihe  committee,  airf 

this  privilege  is  granted  to  those  only  whose  conduct  is  a])proved 
by  the  governor,  chaplain,  or  master  manufacturer.  The  inter- 
view must  take  place  before  an  officer,  and  no  provisions  of  any 
^estirl|)iian'  axe  aUowed^to  be  brought  - 

•^f^nvw^^MT^nr js||oifeimd  by  a, committee  named  by  the  privf 
I  IX     ^>;noiiflmi6?  cnn  be  a^bnittedto  see  iliritbaut  lan  mkr 


ibeiHiktie>8eeraikHryr«f  S<Mb^  or  untess  he  is  acoompanieA 


Ssme  of 'the<j 


ttlMMlM 


amd  Mmiidiy, 

As  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  tlie  indigent  not  only  consti- 
tutes an  important  feature  in  the  state  of  society,  but  also  in  tho 
-diaracter  ofihe  government  mider  which  we  live,  some  state- 
iiiien^>re^iral|^  eactent  and  progress  of  Paupebis^ 

ii^  lUtsNniciTY  are  nectary  to  complete  this  chapter. 
.  j^jf^varn  has  been  wetl  defin^  to  be  that  condition  in 
iiriel:e  tbe  iudividual  has  no  'surplus  Ubour  hi  store^  snA 
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cODsequeHtly  no  property  but  what  is  derived  frotn  tb6  Cdnstsni 
exercise  of  industry  in  the  yanous  occupations  of  life;  that  i% 
the  Btak^  of  every  ope  who  must  labour  fov  subsistence.  ^  I]q»* 
comes,  oo  the  ouier  hand,  is  tiiat  conditioii  which  implies  toml^ 
vmery,,  and  diMtrm*  Indigence,  flierefoi% 
the  evil  against  which  good  government  must  gQmL  ^YHaem 
indigence  exists,  the  burden  of  what  are  called  paupers  nxust 
follow ;  or,  which  possibly  is  much  worse,  mendicity  will  ensue. 

On  the  subject  of  pauperism,  facts  have  been  developed  thai 
excite  attention  and  demand  further  inquiry.    The  number  of 
persons  reUevt  d  ])ermanentl}r  in  L()nd<p%  ou  m  iayerage  of  tlM 
three  years,  1817,  18,  19,  was  36,034  :  occasiwally,  bmng  pa» 
iisbioaers,  81,282 ;  total  relieved  117,316-;  «q  that  iHm  rmakm 
of  persons  relieved  from  the  poor-rates  appcptrs  to  ham  htm 
11^  nearly  in  each  100  of  the  remdent  populatiot^while  the 
number  relieved  in  1803  was  nearly  7^  iu  each  100  ;  and  that, 
wluie  the  popuhitlon  has  increased  about  one^sixth,  the  numl)er 
of  parishioners  relieved  has  advanced  from  7^  to  11§  in  each 
100.    Tlie  total  of  tlie  money  raised  by  the  poor-rates  was 
679,284/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  13s.  5^^.  per  bead  on  the  pe|M^ 
lation,  or  2s.  bd.  in  the  pound,  of  the  total  amoimt  of  the  suiok 
of  5,603,057/«  as  assessed  to  the  property4ax  in  1815^  Tbm 
amount  raised  by  the  same  rates  in  1813  was  471,938/.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  lO*.  11  Jr/.  per  head.    Tliis,  therefore,  exhibits  an 
increase  of  nearly  one -ha //in  the  amoiuit  of  money  raised  to 
relieve  paupers,  and  2*.  G^d,  on  the  rate  per  head  on  the  popula- 
tion.— This  increase  of  pauperism  has  been  marked  by  a  decrease 
of  muasBhY  socufiiriEs.   The  number  of  persons  {belonging  l(» 
such  societies  appeared  to  he,  for  the  three  yewi  1817^18- 19^ 
nearly  5  in  the  100  of  the  lesiaent  population ;  a  decnsasi^  wlw 
compared  with  the  abstract  of  1803,  of  neerly  3^  in  each  100. 

To  aire  or  alleviate  the  evil  of  Mendicity  and  VAORAMcy, 
the  House  of  Commons  promoted  inquiries  by  a  committee^ 
and  the  report  developed  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  to  ascer^ 
tain,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doid^t,  the  ^uss  and  monstrous 
frauds  ]^actised  by  mendicants  in  the  capitai|  and  in  iita  immeii 
diate  neighbourhood. 

The  following  facts  were  ascertained  :~That  consideraUe 
sums  of  money  have  been  found  in  the  pockets  and  secreted  in 
the  dothes  of  beggars,  when  brought  before  magistrates ;  that 
beggars  make  great  profits  by  changing  their  clothes  two  or 
three  times  a  da) ,  and  receiving  money  whicli  was  intended  for 
others  'y  and  that  a  blind  man  with  a  dou:  has  collected  thirty 
shiUingi  a  day,  and  others  from  thnc  sJiiUings  to  icven^  ci^JU^ 
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taSt  mM'Acfm^  per  day.  There  artim  liMM  in  fit  Gilea't 
wliicii'treil^qtieiited  hf  considffrabljr  more  than  two  hundf^ 

beggars.  There  they  have  their  clubs,  and  wJilu  they  meet 
they  drink  and  feed  weU,  read  the  papers,  and  talk  politics! 
Nobody  dares  to  intrude  into  their  rlubs  «.'xct  jit  ]\r  is  a  begprnr, 
or  introduced  by  one ;  the  singularity  of  the  spectacle  would 
o^^rwise  draw  munbcnrs  arotmd  them^  which  would  hurt  the 
trade*  ^Eheii^  aramge  daily  collections  anxoimt  to  from  three 
te  fi^«billmgs^  two  dttBin^  end  sixpence  of  whidi,  It  is  sup- 
'posed,  lliey  eiurh  sp^nd  At  night,  besides  sixpence  fbr  a  bed.  A 
negro  beggar  retired  some  time  ago  to  the  West  Indies,  with 
a  foriune  of  1500/.  Beggars  have  said  tliey  go  thrmiij:h  forty 
streets  in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  a  poor  street  that  dors  not  yiehl 
twopence  5  and  that  it  is  a  bad  day  that  does  not  yield  eight 
slkBlin^s  and  more.  Beggars  make  great  use  of  children  in 
practising  iij^n  <he  feelings  of  tbe  humane.  Children  are  sent 
«nfc4«ritfanK09rdernotto  return  wUhout  a  certain  sum.  One 
liMoi  iriJl  cdleet  three^  four,  or  fire  children  from  diSbrent  pa^ 
ients>'  paying  sixpence  or  ninepence  for  each  during  the  day. 
Some  children  have  been  rej^ularly  let  out  bj'  the  day  for  two 
killings  and  six])ence  as  the  price  of  their  hire  ;  a  child  that  is 
shockingly  deformed  is  worth  four  shillings  a  day,  and  even 
more.  Before  the  Commons'  Committee  an  instance  was  stated 
of  an  old  woman  who  keeps  a  night  scheol  for  the  pmpose  of 
^inslTttCtin^  ddldren  in  the  languapt*^ 

^  M^;  Itf oitin,  a  gentleman  rerifflng  in  Westminster,  sfatedi  as 
Ike  result  of  his  inquiries  some  years  ago,  the  number  of  heg- 
l^rs  about  the  metropolis  to  be  1^,000.  But  the  committee, 
Irom  the  evidence  laid  before  thejn,  conceived  tbe  uuxubcr  to  bo 

anich  larger. 

1  Beggars  evade  the  vagrant  act  by  carrying  matches,  and 
^  mtidea  of  little  intrinsic  value,  for  sale.  Inexe  is  no  form  of 

dislrett  which  they  do  not  assume,  in  order  to  practise  upon 

die  faunianiiy  of  strangers. 

'-'In  Mr.  Martinis  calculation,  formed  thirty  years  ago,  there 
were,  out  of  15,000  beggars,  5300  Irish,  but  Mr.  Martin's  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  number  is  much  under  the  facts  of  the  prc- 
^vnf  moment.  Much  pains  were  taken  in  1815.  by  a  romarka- 
i  bly  humane  gentleman,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  mendicants 
k  London  onlijy  and  the  result  was,  that  there  were  6876  adults^ 
aad  7288  childnen,  making  the  total  of  14,164. 

Mr.  Martinis  estimates  of  their  numbers,  and  of  the  suma 
mmallir  extorted  from  <h^  pubh9  by  theiri  imjoKtymties,  fot» 
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ToUl  (including  9288  children)         •         15,28S  , 

The  aaonoontof  sums  gained  by  them  was  not  estimated  at  a< 
gteater  tate  than  what  may  he  deemed  absolutely  necesaaty  for* 
file  maintenance  of  mkh  a  body  of  people,  although  in  beggary|; 
and  the  succeeding  low  Bums  weve  accorcUngly  fixe&  upon  ^ 

For  6000  grown  persoiUt  at  04.  a  day       lodging  and 

clothes  inclusive       .  •  .  JHoi^JbO    0  0 

I  For  9288  children,  at  3d,  per  day,  clothes  inclusive        42,37o  10  0 

*  »  *   

Gross  annual  expanse  .  iS97.1S6  10  0 

As  the  best  security  not  only  against  pauperism  and  mendi- 
cityi  but  also  against  the  exten^on  of  crime,  will  be  found  to  be 
in  exciting  and  promoting  religioua  and  xnoral  habits  ampmz^  tlia 
humblOi  and  therefore  the  frequently  neglected  classes  m 
community ;  and  as  many  have  been  improvident^  and  hs^ve 
descended  into  indigence  and  criminality  from  deficient  edu- 
cation and  idle  courses, — in  the  chapter  respecting  cducatioi4 
public  cliaritii's,  &c.,  we  shall  treat  of  wliat  efforts  have  beea? 
made  to  supply  securities  agaiustthe  continuance  of  evils  .aa 
enonnoua  aa  tb^  am  alanoing*  • 


Worhhowes. 

FnoM  what  has  just  been  detailed,  it  mil  be  seen  how  alarming 
is  the  extent  of  pauperism  and  mendicity.  Tliat  there  shotilcl^ 
be  such  numerous  proofs  of  the  benevolent  care  extended  towarda 
the  helpless  jpoor  is  a  proud  boast  for  the  nation  y  but,  at  tho* 
same  tune^  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  out  of  this  good  should 
resdSM  erij  owing'to  the  inefficadouB  apfdicatUoii  of  Ihe^mlMau 
In  a  wrhing  country  like  England^  so  dfaiinguidied  finr  ibit 
industrious,  plodding  habits  of  its  natives,  it  tever  could  have 
been  intended  that  the  necessitous  poor— necessitous  from  wantr 
of  work,  loss  of  parents  and  friends,  or  ruinous  accidents — ' 
should  be  supported  in  idleness^  because  they  threw  them- 
selves  on  the  parish.**  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he^ 
oause  indhriduala  are  compelled  to  appeid  to'  parish  allowancies, 
therefove  ttny  must  be  supported  witholit  working :  but  heiice^ 
howeror,  may  be  traced  mueh  of  the  brndeu  on  parishes,  and 
no  work  being  provided  in  these  houses,  their  very  name  he^ 
comes  a  misnomer.  They  have  been  any  thing  but  houses  of 
real  industry  and  useful  reform ;  of  late,  however,  the  neces-*' 

bitics  of  the  times  hfkve  tended  to  promote  a  moio  rational  ^s« 
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tem-  Instead  of  allowini^  these  places  to  be  the  secant  s  of  idle- 
ness and  misery,  many  of  them  have  been  converted  info  places 
of  activity  and  industry.  The  Workhouse  of  St.  Mariiu-iu-tbi^ 
Fields  merits  particular  praise ;  ablo  men  and  boys  are  em* 
ptoyed  as  tailors,  shoMnakers^  flaac-dresseiSi  wearers,  and  hat» 
napkeis;  ihe  women  and  girb  in  needl^woik^  knitting  and 
spimiii^.  The  parish  is  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Cadwdlader 
Parker  and  Mr.  Francis  William  BiAxrun,  (late  duuidiwardcns,} 
Sox  these  imp rpveme4ts» 


CHAPTER  V. 

OENEnAIi  mSTORY  OF  TIIK  COMJIERCK  AND  TRADB  OP  LONDON  J— • 

ITS  POBT^  ]iAMUFACTUiLfi8|--*001IFANIB8y----P0SV-OFFIGn^~ 

ICABXBTSy  VTC* 

This  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  copious  and  an  interesting  sub* 
ject ;  one  that  cannot  but  arouse  the  gratitude  of  Englishmeni 
and  the  astonishment  of  foreigners.  By  its  internal  activify 
and  external  enterprise— its  manufactures  at  home  and  its  comx 

merce  abroad,  England,  in  the  most  trying  periods  of  her  his- 
tory, has  beta  enabled  to  stand  proudly  erect  amongst  afflicted 
nations. 

As  to  lis  coMMERciAi.  HISTORY,  doubtlcss,  Loudou  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  at  a  yery  early  period.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  it  as  the  nobi/e  anpariwn  of  his  time,  fl|e  great  resort 

merchant^  and^  though  not  a  colony  at  that  period,  yet  as  a 
akv  celebrated  for  its  commercial  intercourse.  After  this,  Uttie 
is  known  of  its  trade  until  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when 
it  is  again  mentioned  as  having  become  "  a  great  and  wealthy 
city."  In  359,  it  is  said  of  England,  that  its  commerce  was  so 
extended,  that  800  vessels  were  employed  in  the  port  of  Lundou 
for  exportation  of  com  only*  Three  centuries  after,  Bede  styles 
it  an  emporium  for  many  nations  repairing  to  it  by  laud  and 
sea.''  Fitz-Steiribeny  who  Inred  in  flie  reign  St  Henry  11^  sayst, 
^'  that  no  city  in  the  world  exports  its  merchandize  to  such  a 
distance  as  London.''  He  does  not,  however,  inform  us  what 
goods  were  exported,  or  to  what  countries  they  were  carried. 
But  amonp^  the  imports,  he  mentions  gold,  spices,  and  frankin-* 
cense,  from  Arabia  j  precious  stones  fron^  IpcU^b        paim  oil 
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TIic  close  of  tho  13  th  century  was  a  remarkable  era  in  the 
commercial  history  of  London.     In  1296,  the  company  of 
MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS  was  fifst  incorporated  hy  Edward  T. 
The  Hanse  merchants  also  received  considerable  jvivileges  ' 
about  the  same  time. 

In  1504,  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  file  Haase  merdionts  wem 
confinned  to  fliem  hy  statute ;  and  all  the  prervious  actSi  whieh 
had  been  made  m  derogation  of  them,  were  annulled.   In  1 553, 
a  grc;it  tJ^i'ut^raphical  and  mercantile  discovery  was  made  by  a 
company,  instituted  for  the  purpose  oi"  ])rosecuting  discoveries, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  merchant  of  Bristol. 
Une  of  the  ships  fitted  out  by  this  company  accidentally  fell 
into  the  hay  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  White  Sea,  and  landing  at 
Archangel,  obtained  from  the  cm  of  Ru^a  pecuUar  privileges 
of  trade  with  the  subjects  of  his  dominions.  *  The  Russia  or  | 
Muscovy  merchaiitB  were  incorporated  in  the  veign  of  Mary, 
and  had  tlieir  charter  subsequently  continued  in  the  Stli  3'ear  of 
EUzabt'th.    This  princess  likewise  obtained  an  exclusive  errant 
to  the  English  of  the  whole  foreip^n  coniinerce  of  that  exteusivQ 
empire,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  for  a  long  period. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabetl^  that  England 
began  to  feel  her  tnie  weight  in  the  scale  of  commerce.  Slie 
then  planned  some  settlements  in  America,  particularlvin  Vir«  ' 
^ia.  About  this  period  the  civil  dissensions  in  Planders 
caused  multitudes  of  families  tu  flock  to  London,  and  to  bring 
with  them  their  trades  and  their  riches.  This  great  addition  to 
the  population  of  ihu  city,  and  tin*  consequent  increase  of  its 
commerce^  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  In  1579,  the  Levant  or  Turkey  company, 
and  also  the  Eastland  Company^  were  established.  On  the 
dlst  December,  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  fhe 
East  India  company.  Tlie  first  adventure  proving  successful,  the 
company  continued  its  exertions,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  most 
splendid  and  powerful  mercantile  association  that  probably  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  Assurance  and  insurance  companies  were 
now  established  in  London ;  and  the  company  of  Spanish  mer« 
chants  was  likewise  incorporated. 

'  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  progress' of  the  foreign  trade 
was  rapidly  increased*  The  tonnage  and  number  of  ships  in 
the  port  cf  London  were  greatly  augmented.  Many  of  the 
patents  granted  by  Elizabeth  were  annulled,  and  the  trade 
thrown  open.  Among  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
vast  increase  of  trade  during  this  reign,  may  be  rtckuuud  the 

colonization  of  America  and  the  Wefi»t  ludisk  Islands, 
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new  discoveries,  likewise,  which  were  every  day  made  in  dif- 
ferent quai-ters  of  the  world,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  stiinnl  it- 
ing  numbers  oi  specukting  persons  to  coauoerciai  extsrUuu  aud 
adventure* 

During  the  peacef\d  part  of  Charles  I.'s  rei^,  the  €omxncrcQ 
of  tbd  metropolis  stiU  continued  to  make  f&pid  prognM.  Xha 
augmented  oommeree  of  ite  poit  may  ia  loiiie  measure  be  eslif 

mated  by  the  quantom  of  Mfhnumey^  which  this  monarch  im-» 

posed  on  the  city  in  1C34,  About  this  tiuiu  Price it-^ttrrent  were 
tirst  printed  ;  and  in  lb35,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king  in 
council  to  **the  post -master  of  England  for  fori'i^n  jyarts/*  re- 
quiring  him  to  open  a  regular  communication,  by  running 
posts,  between  the  metropolis  and  £dinbargfa|  Ixeland|  and  a 
vmety  of  other  ]^ei. 

FlreTious  to  1640|  it  was  usual  for  the  merehants  to  deposit 
thfihr  money  in  the  Tower  Mmt.  But  this  deporit  lost  aU  its 
credit  by  the  ill-advised  nieasur*j  uf  a  forced  loan,  which  the 
king  thought  proper  to  make.  The  merchants,  in  consecjuence, 
Were  oblii]^ed  to  trust  their  money  to  tlieir  n]iprentices  and 
clerks.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  and  opportunity  hold- 
iag  forth  great  inducements  to  frauds,  many  masters  lost  at 
oace  both  their  servants  and  their  monejr.  Borne  reme^  be« 
came  necessaiy.  Merchants  now  began  to  lodge  eash  in  thi 
hands  of  the  goldsmiths^  whom  they  commissioned  also  to  re* 
ceive  and  pay  for  thera.  Thus  originated  the  practice  of 
Banking ;  fur  the  goldsmiths  soon  perceived  the  advantage 
that  might  be  derived  from  possessing  disposable  capital,  and 
began  to  allow  a  regular  interest  for  all  sums  committed  to 
their  care ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  commenced  the  dis- 
counting <xf  merchants'  biUs^  at  an  interssl  snpetbr  to  tbat 
which  tbey  paid# 

In  16515  the  edebmted  naeti^alftMi  oef  waspass^i  Hie  pin* 

visions  uf  which  greatly  contributed  to  promote  the  naval  and 
commercial  greatness  of  Britain.  This  year  coffee  was  intro- 
duced into  London  by  a  Turkey  merchant  named  Edwards. 
The  sugar  trade  was  now  likewise  estabhshod,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  cloths  were  sent  antmaUj  to  Turkey,  in  return  for  the 
commodities  of  that  country. 

Hie  plague,  in  1665,  elmotft  ishoOj^  suspended  iSam  om^ 
meice  m  London,  so  that  scarcely  a  mngle  fbreign  vessel  en- 
tered  the  port  for  the  space  of  tliree  years.  The  great  file  also 
occasioned  incalculable  loss  to  many  of  the  most  opulent  mef^ 
chants.    Notwithstandin<^'  Ihesc  disastrous  events,  the  spirit  of 

tfaa  fumTOTi  was  roosec^  to  mivmmik  exsitioas;  aud^iu  the 
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course  of  a  few  years  the  city  rose  from  its  ashes  with  p^reate^ 
raa<5niHc  ence  and  splendour.  India  muslins  were  first  worn  in 
1670,  and  soou  became  prevalent.  In  tliis  year  also,  itm 
Hudson'84>ay  oompany  was  established,  with  very  eaclen^ 
Biye  powers.  The  Greenland  fishing^ompany  was  incoipo* 
rated  in  1698f  and  the  inetitatioa  oC  the  Bank  of  Fingland  ma^ 
dored  the  following  year  jcurtly  menuxrable  in  the  ocwnmarciat 
annals  of  the  metropolis. 

The  commerce  tu  the  East  Indies  having  greatly  increased, 
and  many  disputes  arising  relative  to  exclusive  trade,  a  new 
joint-stock  company  mis  incorporated  in  London,  in  1698,  by 
the  name  of  the  Enghsh  oompany  trading  to  the  JBaafc 
Indies."  The  existence  of  two  rival  companieSi  howevar,  9ooa 
gave  rise  to  innumerable  disputes ;  to  remedy  which,  their 
eonsoUdatiDn  took  place  in  the  time  of  queen  Aime,  by  tfae  title 
of  The  United  Company  of  Merdumte  trading  to  the  £ast 
Indies.*' 

Tlie  great  progress  tliat  commerce  made  in  a  few  years  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  statement: — 4he  nuuiber  ci' 
vessels  belonging  to  tiie  port  of  London  in  1701,  amounted  to 
660,  carrying  84,882  tons,  and  10,065  men.  In  1710,  the 
customs  of  this  city  axe  stated  at  l,268,09&/i9  and  tiiose  of  all 
the  out-pmrts  only  at  346,081/. 

]>uring  the  yeign  of  George  X.^  the  trade  of  London  made 
little,  il'  ^uiy,  proi^ress,  owing  to  the  South-Sea  scheme,  the 
Scotch  rebelliun,  mid  the  Spanish  war.  But  in  1732,  com- 
merce began  to  revive  :  its  advances,  however,  were  compa^ 
ratively  slow,  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  after 
which  it  extended  with  uncommon  rapidity.  The  next  check  it 
Sustained  was  occasioned  by  the  American  war.  But  no  sooner 
was  peace  signed,  than  it  proceeded  with  renewed  vigour  ;  tm 
so  early  as  1784,  tiie  Talue  of  nports  to  America  oidy  had  in- 
creased  to  3,397,500/.,  considerably  above  the  gp«atest  amount 
in  any  year  before  the  war.  The  net  sum  of  duties  levied  in  the 
port  of  London,  and  paid  into  the  exchequer  this  year,  rose  to 
the  vast  sum  of  4,472,091/.  From  this  period  to  1790,  the 
commerce  of  London  continued  uniformly  mcreastng.  In  that 
year,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  commencement  of  the 
wari  the  value  of  ei^rts  was  upwards  of  2,000|000/.  less  than 
the  nrecedinir  v  esTi  though  the  imports  scsrcdy  suflbted  any 
diminution,  if  umerous  bankruptcies  consequently  took  place 
but  the  tunely  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  the  votiai>-  of 
exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/.,  for  the  use*  of 
buch  persons  as  could  £iY«  &u£ii«^nt  lie wityi  s<Mmcbfickc4  ttuL 
growing  distress. 
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'  la  the  course  of  the  three  fjiicceecliiit^;  yearly  the  appt  arance 
of  thinc^'was  entirely  changed.  In  1796,  the  exports  of  Loii- 
^bn  amounted  in  value  to  18,410|4d9/.,  and  the  imports  to 
^,7^9,466/.  The  nttmber  of  British  ships  Aat  entered  the  poit 
wmoBted  to  2007^  csnyin^  436^84^  tond;  atid  2169  Coraiga 
fCiaaclsj '  canryihg  28r>14a  tons.  The  total,  entering  coaetwM^ 
l»lfl76  iBRSluding  repofttod  voyage%  whieh  mem  «  ixMami^ 
of  1,059,915.  Tile  toUowin*^  y^'ar,  some  alarm  was  spaMcl 
among  the  merchants,  hy  the  stopp-iij^e  of  hank-pay iii cuts  in 
specie;  but,  through  tht;  intorwriTion  of  parliamc»i!t,  con- 
fidence was  soon  restored.  The  net  amount  oi'  the  cuBtuuis  was 
1^0,608/.  laU9dy  tke  importations  of  sugar  and  rum  fa^ 
eneeded^tiiose  of  any  ]preeeding  yearj  aa  did  likewise  the  yo» 
wufe  rf'iher'cii0hrai8,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  bjiQiyXWL  % 
U-Vmt,  it  faad  mcieased  to  7,226,353/.  West  India  4.}  pet 
cent.,  duty  included :  but  next  year  it  fell  to  6,468,055/.  l1io 
official  value  of  the  imports  in  1800,  was  18,843,172/.,  and  of 
the  eicports  25,428,922/.  of  which  13.272,494/.  wns  ui  liritish 
merchandise.  Their  real  value  exceeded  66,000,000/.^  nearly 
tvro-yiirds  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  kinirdom*  Tlic 


Mx 

tarrying  568^268  tnn^-and  41,402  men.  CompenBur  this  mim* 
ber  with  the  numb^  retained  in  the  banning  of  ue  last  ceti- 
tdiy,  the  irici^dse  is  truly  astonishing^.    On  the  quantity  of 

tonnage  it  is  neatly  in  the  proportion  ut  sbc  to  one  j  and  on  the 
amount  of  men  and  ships,  upwards  of  four  to  one.  The  Ea«d; 
India  Company's  sliips  alone  carry  more  burden,  hy  2 1, U)6 
tons,  than  all  the  vesi^ls  of  London  did  a  century  ago.  la 
1806  the  value  ^ of  the  imports  and  exports  of  London  was 
36)5^7,000^.^1  in  46,«$6,000/* ;  in  1825  il  had  increased 
ti»'96j986^t/<./ and  in  the  year  ending  Janiaxy,  1829,  te 
WJ^772^^L  Tfaer  number  of  coasters  which  entered  the 
port  in  1814,  was  15,139,  in  1821,  18.915,  ami  m  1827, 
17,677.  Of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  there  were 
4012  British,  and  1534  foreign. 

The*  number  of  steam-vessels  connected  with  the  port  of 
Londoii,  is*  about  50.  Besides  the  seamen  employed  to  man 
these'  veasds^  ihere  are  -  thotoands  of  labourers  engaged  ia 
losdiog-and  tudoading,  aad  in  navigaitiag  the  craft  and  boats* 


The  Port  of  London, 
As  actually  occupied  by  shipping,  extends  from  London-bridge 
toDeitford^  taemg  adistaufi^  of  nearly  four  xmles,  and  from 
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four  to  five  hundred  yards,  average^  in  breadttb   It  may  be  de- 
scribed, as  consisting  of  four  divisions ,  called  the  upper ^  midd/tf 
and  lower  pools,  ami  the  s/iact'  between  Limekouse  and  Drpf/hrd, 
The  upper  pool  extends  from  London  Bridge  to  Union  Mole, 
about  1,600  y  irds : — the  middle  poolj  from  thence  to  Wappingp 
New  Stairs,  700  yards  ;-^4he  lower  pool,  from  the  latter  place 
to  the  Horse-Ferry  Tier,  near  Limehousei  1|800  yards  t — and 
space  beiow  to  Deptford,  aboat  2,700  yards/— Wh^  iiie  Kouae 
uf  Commons  commenced  an  investigation  respecting  the  port  of 
London,  the  land  accommodations  were  found  to  consibt  of 
only  the  /er/al  rpiays^  and  tiie  sufferance  wharfs.    The  former 
were  appointed  m  1558.    They  occupy  the  north  bank  of  tha 
river,  with  some  intemiption,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  wes* 
tern  extremity  of  Tower  Ditch,  including  a  frontage  of  about 
1,464  feet.  This,  ifith  the  aid  of  the  sufferance  wharfs,  iraa 
totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  connnercialacconmiodatioBu 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1793,  that  a  plan  was  projected  fur 
making  wiit  docks  for  the  port  of  London,  in  Wapping,  ibe 
Isle  of  Dogs,  and  at  B.otherhithe« 


The  Docks  of  London, 

Constituting,  as  they  do,  such  grand  and  truly  national  Works, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  era  in  the  history  of  our  commerce,  merit 
some  particular  notice.  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
river,  and  the  confined  extent  of  the  legcU  quays,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  best  mode  of  relief;  and^  in 
consequence,  Mr.  Daniel  Alexander  was  named  to  make  a  saiy 
irey ,  and  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  fonning  docks  at 
Wapping,  with  the  addition  of  a  eanal  leading  to  them  from 
that  part  ui'  Blackwall  where  the  present  East-India  docks  have 
been  made,  and  along  a  line  where  the  West-India  docks  liave 
been  since  formed.  The  plans  and  estimates  were  hiid  before  a 
general  meeting  of  merchants,  Dec.  22,  1795,  when  they  were 
imanimously  approved^  and  a  subscription  of  800,000/*  waa 
filled  in  a  few  hourS)  ibr  carrying  the  same  into  escecution !  The 
application  of  the  merehante  eiperienoed  opposition  firpiKi 
corporation  of  London,  and  from  private  intexests.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  merchants  triumphed,  as  will  he  perceived  by  the 
succeeding  notieeii  of  the  Si^vciai  docks^  Uie  n^w  Citmmercial* 
ruad|  &c« 
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iVeii^India  Docks. 

The  fmid  for  exccutinp^  these  docks,  as  already  stated,  was 
raised  by  the  mibscriptiui)  of  private  individuals.  Tliu  proprie- 
tors are  repaid  an  interest,  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.,  by  a 
rate  or  charge  upon  all  the  shipping  and  merchandise  entering 
the  dock,  and  the  trade  of  the  company  has  hitherto  enal)le(l 
tbem  tQ  pay  that  dividend.  By  the  act  passed  in  July,  1799| 
an  West^Inoia  produce  commg  to  the  port  of  London  must  be 
unloaded  in  these  docks.  The  present  capital  of  the  company 
h  l^iOO/JOO/.  Tlie  ])lan  comprcbinds  two  docks;  the  northern 
one,  for  imloadlng  the  ships  arrived  from  the  AVest-lndies, 
covering  thirt^^  acres,  and  capable  of  accommodating  tlireo  hun- 
dred West  ludiameu^  and  the  souihernj  for  loading  outward- 
bound  ship&fi  covering  twenty -four  acres,  and  capable  of  holding 
upwards  of  tnro  hundred  West  Indiamen.  The  former  was 
begun  Feb.  3,  1800j  and  opened  Aug.  27, 1802,  being  only  two 
years  and  a  half ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  ranges  of 
warehouses,  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole  of  the  W  est- 
India  trade,  in  which  v.  cirehouses  the  goods  arc  lodged  until  the 
duty  is  paid.  The  dOQk  of  twenty-four  acres  was  completed  and 
opened  in  1 805« 

These  docks  are  situated  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  which  is  formed  by  a  circuitous  course  uie  river  takes, 
leaving  this  almost  a  peninsula ;  so  that  the  docks  communicate 
with  the  river  at  both  extremities  of  the  island,  at  Blackwall 
at  Limehouse. 

The  Canal  to  the  south  of  the  West-India  docks,  was  cut  iu 
order  that  ships  mip^ht  avoid  tlie  circuitous  navigation  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs ;  but  not  bein^  much  used,  the  City  sold  it  to  the 

W^i^dia  dock  company  m  1829, 

The  London  Docks 

iVre  situated  between  Ratcliffe-highway  and  the  Thames.  The 
fimd  by  which  these  docks  were  executed,  was  raised  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  West-India  docks.  The  first  stone  of 
tte  worlcs  was  laid  June  26th|  1802,  and  the  dock  of  twenty 
acres  was  opened  January  31st,  1805.  It  is  capable  of  receiving 
500  vessels,  and  has  a  basin  attached  to  it,  for  the  reception  of 
small  craft.  The  capital  of  the  company  at  prescut  is  2,200,000/. 
The  great  trade  of  the  company  consists  in  the  general  traflic 
of  the  port ;  the  tobacco  warehouse  alone  covers  four  acres  of 
ground,  and  government  pay  the  comi>auy  15,G(J()/.,  annually, 

as  lent  for  it*  Ajiofher  dock  of  fourtecs^a  acr^s  is  situated  to  the 
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East  of  that  first  constructed,  and  communicates  mth  it.  Tlie 
business  is  conducted  by  twenty-four  directors,  chosen  from 
among  tliu  proprietors,  together  with  the  lord  xxiayor  oi*  the  city 
of  London  fur  the  time  being. 
The  docks  open  at  7  o*clock|  and  dose  at  6. 

East  India  Docks* 

In  1S03,  the  principal  proprietors  of  East-India  shipping,  seeing 
the  salutary  effects  derived  from  the  \\  tbt-lndia  docks,  came 
to  a  resolution  of  following  the  example,  by  having  docks  mad© 
for  the  accommodation  of  East-India  ships,  and  for  the  securi^ 
of  the  goods  brought  home  by  them,  which  the  state  of  the  river, 
and  the  abuses  practised  on  it^  had  rendered  highly  necessaxy; 
Having  succeeded  in  carrying  a  bill  through  parliament,  and 
having  opened  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  300,000/.,  tho 
directors  made  purchase  ut"  the  Brunnvick  Dock  at  Blackwall, 
with  a  view  of  converting  it  into  a  dock  for  loading  the  outward- 
bouud  shipping.  Tlie  dock,  which  received  its  name  in  honour 
of  the  present  race  of  monarclis^  was  begun  and  executed  by  Mr* 
Perry,  from  his  private  fortune,  and  atibrds  ample  proof  of  his  i 
enterprising  public  spirit.  In  addition  to  this,  the  East-India  | 
dock  company  have  formed  a  large  dock  of  eighteen  acres,  for 
the  purpose  of  unloading  the  homeward-bound  ships,  witti  a 
commodious  basin  and  cinbrasurcs  to  it.  This  great  dock  was 
hegim  in  the  end  of  1803,  and  all  the  works  were  completed  in 
18U6-  All  East-India  produce  coming  to  this  port  must  be  im- 
loaded  in  these  docks.  The  business  is  conducted  by  thirt^»iftn 
directors  of  the  East-India  company. 

The  Conimerciai  Moad 

Was  made  for  the  piu7)ose  of  opening  an  easy  communicalioii 

between  the  city  of  London  and  the  ditierent  docks.  It  is  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is  a  strong  pavement  of 
twent}*^  feet  in  width.  The  management  is  commilU  d  to  thirteen 
trustees,  who  were  empowered  to  raise  a  sum  of  120,000/.  fi>r  its 
construction.  The  distance  from  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
Ami  to  the  West-India  dock  gate  is  three  miles^  and  to  the  Bast*  1 
India^dock  gate  three  miles  and  a  half. 

St.  Catherine's  Docks 

Are  situated  between  the  London  docks  and  the  Tower,  and 

were  opened  Oct.  25,  1826  ;  little  more  than  seventeen  montlis 
having  elapsed  since  the  first  stone  was  laid.  They  were  con- 
struct^ from  designs  by  Mr.  Telford^  and  built  by  Mr.  JiwiU 
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iricke,  and  cover  twenfv-fmir  acres ;  illeven  and  a  lialf  of  which 
are  devoted  to  wet  docKs^  and  the  remainder  to  the  warehouses 
and  qnays.  The  eanal  leading  to  the  river  is  190  feet  long  and 
forty-five  broad  ;  and  by  means  of  a  steain-engiiu'  uf  100  horse 
power,  can  be  filled  or  emptied,  so  that  ships  of  700  tons  m.^y 
be  carried  into  the  docks  at  any  time  of  tlu-  t  ide.  It  is  com- 
puted that  tlie  docks  and  basin  will  accommodate,  annually, 
about  1400  merchant  vessels.  The  total  cost  of  these  docks, 
induding  the  piirchase  of  1250  honses  cleared  away.  Is  esti- 
mated  at  two  millions.  The  money  was  raised  in  shares. 

GoWer  Ihdu 

The  increasing  number  of  vessels  which  l>riiig  coals  to  the 
metropolis,  and  the  obstruction  they  form  to  flie  nnvip^ation  of 
the  river,  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  dock  exchisively  ap]n*o- 
priated  tccolliers.  It  is  proposed  to  be  made  at  the  Isle  of 
jSogfl^  from  designs  by  Mr.  6.  Rennie. 

•  >   umn  'I'll 

Mam^fwtures  and  Trade^ 

London  has  heen  long  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  as  well 
as  its  commerce.  In  1327,  the  skinners  were  a  very  numerous 
aad  wealthy  class  of  citizens,  mamifactoring  sables,  lucems, 
snd  otbet  rich  furs.**  Cloth-workers  of  difibrent  kinds  were 
Ao  noted  tot  the  exceUehee  of  their  goods.  In  1 596,  a  mann- 
faetory  of  the  finer  sort  bf  glasses  was  established  !n  Cmtched'* 
fnars;  and  flint  glass,  not  exceeded  by  that  of  Venice,  was 
made  at  the  same  time  at  the  Savoy.  About  five  years  after, 
the  manufacture  of  knit  stuekiugs  was  introduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ingenuity  of  an  apprentice,  who,  happening  to  see 
a  pair  from  Mantua  at  the  house  of  an  Italian,  made  another 
exactly  shnilar  to  &em,  wlncfa  he  presented  to  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  A  ittamif&eittre  of  knives  was  shortly  after  begun 
by  Thomas  Ma^ews  In  Fleet^treet,  and  has  continued  to 
flourish  here.  Silk  stockings  were  first  made  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Cuaclius  were  introduced  in 
1564,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  they  became  an  article  of 
extensive  manufacture.  In  the  following  year  the  manufacture 
of  pins  was  established;  and  soon  after,  that  of  needles.  The 
muing  of  y  earthen  furnaces^  earthen  fire-pots,  and  earthen 
ovens,  transportable,"  began  about  the  tenth  yciu-  of  Queen 
Bliz4>ethj  an  Englishman^  of  ibe  name  of  Bichaxd  Dyer, 
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having  brought  the  art  from  Spain.  In  1 577,  pocket  watches  were 
brought  from  Nuremberg  in  Germany^  and  the  manuiacture  of 
them  almost  immediately  commenced.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  saltpetxe  was  made  in  such  quantities,  as  not  only  to  supiply 
the  whole  of  England,  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  couimesxll^ 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  as  well  as  of  various  articles  in  silver^ 
had  also  become  extremely  prevalent.  Tlie  printing  of  calicoes 
commenced  in  1676,  and  about  the  sameiime^  looms  for  weaving 
were  brought  from  Holland. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  having  .elB- 
pelled  many  industrious  Frenchmen  from  their  native  country, 
a  considerable  number  come  over  to  England,  and  settled  in 
Spitalfields.  By  them  several  of  our  masmfactnres  were  iau 
proved,  particularly  that  of  silk,  which  now  employs  miiiy  thoa«> 
sands,  and  many  others  ^vere  introduced.  Since  that  period, 
the  productions  of  London  l^ave  greatly  increased,  both  in  extent 
and  value,  in  aiticles  of  elegance  and  utility,  such  as  cutlery, 

Jewellery,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  japan  ware,  cut  ^laas^ 
looks,  cabinet  work,  &c*,  as  well  as  conunodities  requiring  a 
great  mart  for  their  consumption,  ei^ort,  or  sale,  viz^  portef| 
English  wines,  vinegar,  refined  sugar,  soaj),  &c»,  &c« 

The  TRAILS  of  London  may  be  divided  into  tiie  whoteiate  and 
retail  business ;  for  they  are  completely  separate,  and  under 
difierent  S3''stems  of  management.  The  great  number  and 
variety  of  shops  that  are  dispersed  over  the  metroju)lis,  the 
diversity,  richness,  and  multiplicity  of  articles  displayed  for  8ale^ 
and  the  great  mass  of  persons  immediately  and  collaterally 
dependant  on,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  same,  are  cdU 
culated  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  foreigneirs,  and  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  conversant  with  the  subject.  The  wAoiestxie 
trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  where  large  warehouses  and  counting-houses  are  esta- 
blished. The  rctai/  trade  is  dispersed  through  all  the  public 
streets ;  in  which  spacious  and  handsome  sbops  are  opened  fot  i 
the  display  of  all  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  Ufe« 
The  shopkeepers  of  London  are  an  active^  industrious,  and 
respectable  class  of  society.  The  regular  and  perpetual  inter* 
course  which  subsists  betwem  London  and  all  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom,  by  means  of  coaches,  waggons,  vans,  barges^  Scc^ 
constitutes  a  marked  feature  of  this  wonderful  city. 

The  ])rogress  of  our  work  now  recpiires  some  detailed  mention 
of  tbe  prhicipal  COMPANIES  connected  with  tbe  tjade  ax\d  ^oix^ 
miurce  of  London, 
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IsitbemostimpovtetitiiistiiiitRmrf  «he  kind  SmI  exbte  in  anjr 
part  of  the  worid,  and  the  history  oh  banking  furnishes  no 
example  that  can  at  all  he  compared  with  it,  for  the  range  and 
multiplicity  of  its  transactions,  and  for  the  vast  iniiaeiioe  wliicii 
it  possesses  over  puhlic  and  national  ailairs. 


■ 

M 

Ml 

dem  times  that  their  power  has  heen  so  extensively  msmifested. 
Between  two  and  thiee  centuries  faefcnpe  tiie  Ghnstian  era,  a 
haulm  of  Sieyon,  a  city  of  Peloponnesosy  is  mentioned  by  Ph^ 
tareb  In  his  hfe  of  Araius,  His  husiness  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  exchanging"  one  species  of  money  for  another.  The 
money-changers  of  Judea,  who  were  drivni  out  of  the  templi»  by 
Christy  were  probably  of  the  description  mentionetl  \\\  tiie  paralile 
of  tile  talents  \  that  is,  such  as  made  &  trade  of  receiving  money 
in  deposit,  and  pajmg  interest  for  it.»  From  Judea,  the  instlto- 
tiea  of  banks  was  bmughixnto  Europe  %  and  the  Lombard  Jews 
w  said  to  have  kept  benches,  or  hanksi  in  the  market-plaeea  of 
Italy,  for  the  exchange  of  money  and  hills. 

In  the  14th  Century  the  bnsiness  of  banking  was  carried  on 
by  the  drapers  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  as  it  was  iu  after  acfs  by 
the  goldsmiths  in  London  ;  in  both  which  cases  thcsci  resjuctivi? 
txaders  were  considered  the  most  substantial  among  tiie  citueus. 
The  bank  of  Barcelona  was  established  in  1401^1^  the  mag^ 
trateSj  upon  the  seeurify  of  the  funds  of  ttie  city* 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam^  which  became  proverbial  for  ezten- 
stve  nsefnhiess  and  unviolated  faith,  was  founded  by  the  magis> 
trates  and  merchants  of  Holland  in  1GU9;  and  after  the  credit 
of  the  foreign  merchants  had  declined  in  Eni^land,  or  rather,  after 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  own  merchants  had  obtained  for 
themselves  those  advantages  which  had  been  pruviuusiy  enjoyed 
by  foreigners^  the  goldsmiths  became  the  principal  bankers  in 
London,  and  more  particularly  so  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  until  the  revolution  of  1688.  Several  schemes^  however,  had, 
in  tte  intermediate  time,  been  promulgated  for  a  puhUc  bank,  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  1694  that  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  awakened  to  the 
utility  of  such  an  establishment,  and  th^.t  legal  provision  was 
made  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Great  opposition  was  also  excited 
by  the  monied  men,  and  by  others,  alleging  that  it  would  en- 
gross the  money,  stock,  and  riches  of  the^  kingdomi  and  even* 
toally  render  the  king  absolute. 
Au difficulties^ howpyer, wm ^t length gv^come ;  andmact 
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passed  the  legislature  in  1694,  empowering  their  majesties  to 
incorporate  the  f^iibscribers,  under  iht*  title  of  "  The  Governor 
and  (hmpmy  a/ the  Bank  of  Ewj^iamdf^'  in  eOEsideration  of  the 
loaa  of  i/200,(MM)/.,  granted  to  govenunent^  for  which  the  sob* 
scribers  received  almost  8  per  oont.  $  the  sabseriptioii  for  the* 
whole  sum  of  1.200,000/,  was  completed  in  the  course  ol  ten 
days.    The  charter  directs,  that  the  managemeut  of  the  bank 
shall  be  vesttd  in  a  governor,  deputy-governorj  and  twent^'-fDur 
directors,  tliirteen,  or  more,  to  constitute  a  court,  of  which  the 
goremor  or  deputywgotomor  muflt  be  one.   They  are  to  have  a 
perpetual  succession;  a  common  seal,  and  the  other  nsoal  powM 
of  corporations,  as  making  by4awS|  &e.|  bat  must  not  borrow  * 
money  under  their  common  seal  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment.   They  are  not  to  trade,  nor  sudSer  any  person  in  trust  for 
them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  merchandise;  but  they  may  deal 
in  bill*-;  of  i  xchanp^e,  in  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin, 
&c.    They  may  also  lend  money  on  pawns  or  pledges,  and  sell 
tilose  which  shall  not  be  redeemed  within  three  months  after  the 
time  agreed.  But  this  has  been  little  acted  upon.  No  dividend, 
is  to  be  made  but  by  consent  of  a  general  eour^  and  that  only 
Out  of  the  interest,  profit,  and  produce  arising  by  «uch  dealing 
as  the  act  of  parliament  allows.    The  erection  of  this  celebrated 
bank,  according  to  the  (K  laration  of  one  of  its  first  directors, 
not  only  reheved  the  niinistr'^  iVoni  their  frequent  processions 
into  the  city  for  borrowing  money  on  the  best  public  securitieSi 
at  an  interest  of  10  or  1 2  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  likewise  g^avo 
Efe  and  currency  to  double  or  triple  the  value  of  its  capital  in 
other  branches  of  public  credit. 
The   dealing  fat  bills  of  es:ehangeP'  the  eofopany  has  carried 

on  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  discount  bills  for  the  merchants 
and  bankei*s,  at  f)  per  cent,  interest ;  and  there  is  an  amount  of 
several  miUions  constantly  floating,  devoted  to  this  object.  The 
business  is  reduced  to  a  complete  system,  as  regular  as  it  is 
liberal.  The  biUa  must  not  have  more  than  three  monttis  to 
ran  t  the  bankere  or  mertshants  who  present  them  (for  persons 
engaged  in  retail  trade  are.not  admitted  to  the  direct  benefit  <vf 
fiiese  discounts)  must  be  able  to  swear  that  they  are  Worth  at 
least  12  or  15,000/. ;  the  town  bills  must  be  se;it  in  every  Wed- 
nesday, but  the  country  bills  are  admitted  every  day,  each  party 
possessiuG^  such  privilege  being  limited  to  a  certain  weekly 
amomit,  which  however  is  great,  and  the  next  day  the  bills  are 
punctually  discounted  or  returned ;  and  where  any  bill  is  dLsh(h 
noured,  Uie  party  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  cannot  expect  his 
MSSa  to  pase  there  in  f otuie.  AUbough  the  discoonting  of  some 
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bills  may  be  refused  on  one  Wednestlay,  tliey  may  be  attended 
fo  the  succeeding  week — the  refusal  may  possibly  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  party  having  previously  been  accommodaied 
with  the  prescribed  amount.  Each  merdiant  has  a  fair  propor* 
tion  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  discounting  of  notes ;  and 
00  deposits  are  required.  Too  mndi  praise  oannot  be  bestowed 
on  the  company  for  the  benefits  tenaered  to  tiie  cDmmercial 
world  by  this  laudable  practice,  which  has  enahled  nitrc  h  uits 
and  bankers  to  embark  m  undertakiiij^s,  for  their  own  mU  aii- 
tai;e,  the  success  of  the  leveauejy  and  the  prosperity  oi  our  geutrai 
commerce. 


Nature  of  the  Stocks,  ^c. 

The  stocks,  or  public  funds,  comprise  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
loans  which  have  been  advanced  to  government  fur  defraying 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expensLS  of  the  iiatluii  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  constitute  what  is  appropriately  called  *^  The 
Nationsd  Debt"  The  funding  system  was  first  practised  by 
the  Venetians  in  1171,  but  was  not  legally  established  in  Eng- 
land till  ilie  incorporation  of  the  Bank.  It  consists  in  the  due 
payment  of  the  interest  of  every  loan,  by  means  of  the  taxes  and 
duties  which  are  imposed  and  levied  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  national  debt  is  divided  into  various  portions,  under  the 
following  denominations  : — Bank  stock  new  4  per  cents.  ;  3  per 
cents,  consols;  3  jier  cents.  1726  ;  3  per  cents.  1797  ;  4  j)er 
cents,  consols  i  3  per  cents,  reduced  long  annuities ;  3  per  cents, 
imperial  amiuities;  imperial  annuities  for  twenty-five  years; 
Iridi  annuities  for  fifteen  years;  defened  siocx;  South-sea 
stock;  3  per  cents,  new  South-sea  annuities ;  3  per  cents.  1751 ; 
3  per  cents,  old  South-sea  amiuities;  omnium;  exchequer^ 
^avy,  victualling,  ordnance,  and  treasury  IjiUs. 

Tliis  variety  of  denominations  has  arisen,  partly  from  the  exi- 
gences under  which  the  loans  were  raised,  and  partly  from  the 
tenns  on  which  they  were  negotiated^  either  on  annuitiesi  or  ou 
the  funded  properly  of  incorporated  companies.  In  raising 
loans,  a  douceur  is  occasionally  given  by  government  of  an 
annuity  for  a  limited  time :  such  are  named  terminable  and  re- 
deemable anniuties.  But  the  regular  stocks^  on  wlucbi  the  com- 
mon iuteicst  is  paid,  are  called  perpetual,  and  also  redeemable 
annuities. 

New  loans  are  paid  at  stated  periods,  by  instalments  of  10  or 
\b  per  cent,,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  lyre  made  generally 
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occasion  an  increase  on  diflPerent  kinds  of  i^tock,  to  the  amount 
of  3  per  cent,  and  upwards  (according  to  the  emergency  and 
state  of  the  money  market),  more  than  the  sum  borrowed* 
Thus,  for  every  100/,  capital,  new  stock  is  created  to  the  amount 
of  103/.  The  di&renoe  is  called  the  bomui  and  the  aggregate 
of  ttie  ad^tional  stock  of  diflferent  kinds  is  termed  omnium*" 
If  these  be  disposed  of  separately,  hefore  all  the  instalments  are 
paid,  the  different  articles  are  called  scrip,  wliich  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  subscription. 

The  funded  debt  is  that  portion  of  the  whole,  for  which  taxes 
have  been  appropriated  by  parliament,  to  d^charge  the  inttmsit 
regularly.   But  as  the  necessities  of  government  frequently  oo* 
casion  the  borrowing  of  mone£,  for  which  no  opportunity  to 
make  such  provision  has  been  alforded,  this  money  is  called  the 
"  unfunded  debt."    And  of  this  description  are  all  sums  due 
upon  the  exchequer,  navy,  victu;ilUni^,  and  ordnance  bills,  which 
are  issued  imder  legislative  authDrlt3r  by  those  different  offices, 
and  which  bear  an  interest  of  twopence  or  tlurceponce  per  day 
for  every  100/.  till  paid  off.   The  value  of  the  stocks  is  perpe* 
tuaUy  fluctuating,  me  variations  being  occasioned  by  unfounded 
as  well  as  real  causes*  Any  occurrence  by  which  the  secniitjf  of 
the  state  is  either  hasardeu  or^'strengthened,  though  one  may 
be  as  imaginary  as  the  other,  has  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
price,  which  will  advance  or  fall,  as  the  news  may  be  considered 
good  or  otherwise.    The  quantity  of  stock  in  the  market  will 
also  either  depreciate  or  raise  the  value,  as  purchasers  may  bo 
more  or  less  numerous. 

The  manner  of  buying  stock  is,  to  give  a  specific  number  of 
pounds  for  a  nominal  hundred  pounds*  Thus,  if  &e  purchase 
be  made  in  3  per  cents«,  and  the  current  price  be  that  sum 
is  paid  for  100/.  f^tock,  wliich  yields  a  dividend  of  3/.  per  an- 
num. Persons  conversant  in  these  things  will  sometimes  obtain 
a  consi(lera])le  advantai^e  by  transferring  stock  from  one  branch 
of  the  funds  to  another,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  the  dii« 
ferent  stocks  not  bemg  always  adjusted  to  their  proper  level. 


that  the  interest  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  fhe  last  payment 
of  fhe  dividends  is  always  teikea  into  the  current  price,  and  the 

seller  never  receives  any  consideration  for  it,  except  in  the  case  of 
India  1)0 ads  and  exchequer  l)ills,  when  the  interest  due  is  calcu- 
lated to  the  day  of  sale,  and  paid  for  by  the  purchaser,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  price  agreed  on. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed^  that  as  the  interest  on  the  dif« 
foreut  stocl(sis  paid  at  diSrent  times^  some  have  always  « 
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(jtwrter's  interefrt  due  on  ilicm  more  than  ofViors,  aiid  this  ctiw 
cumstance  occasions  a  ueemiu^ly  coJUiiiUuraijle  ditiisrtsace  of 
valu^  when  there  is  lume  in  reality* 

ETory  possible  degree  of  facility,  conaiiteiit  wiib  prudence)  it 
gmn  to  we  piircha«e  and  sale  of  stocks ;  ^ettlie  intermitioii  of 
a  stock-broker  is  generally  thought  requinte,  aa  the  identity  of 
the  persons  making  the  liaii.sfLr  must  be  vouched  for,  ln-fori'  the 
wimtssing  clerk  will  allow  his  si|^niiture  to  hv  iimdv  in  the  hank 
books.  All  transfcrn  of  stuck  nre  iniifle  on  ihi*  appuintcfl  trans- 
fer days ;  aud  no  stock  can  be  trausiwed  twice  on  the  same 
day*  Tlie  space  between  tlie  shutiiiig  and  opening  the  books 
of  any  stock  is  nsuallv  about  six  weeks*  At  the  time  of  ahutr 
tiag^  fhe  diYidends  due  are  oarried  to  a  separate  aeconnti  and 
cannot  be  transferred  witti  the  stock  of  the  proinrietor,  the  wtas 
rants  being  filled  up  in  the  name  in  wliich  the  stock  stands 
when  the  books  are  shut.  The  i (lends  on  the  bank  stot  k  are 
payable  the  day  after  they  become  due  ;  but  lliose  on  the  stocks 
of  other  compaoies^  and  on  the  government  funds^  are  not  pay* 
able  till  about  a  week  after  they  become  due. 

Tbe  business  of  a  Stoox^Brokbh  has  eiotm  with  ttie  neir 
state  of  things  in  iliemoney«market  of  tmseomitiy;  a  condition 
of  credit  and  papeiHStrealation.  The  btuiiness  of  bupng  and 
^linc^  different  portions  of  stock,  as  persons  possessed  or  wanted 
money,  in  process  of  time  became  of  so  complex  a  character, 
that  an  ordinary  individual  could  not,  with  ease  and  convenience 
to  himself,  conduct  his  own  aiiairs  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
at  all  events^  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  general  feeUng  of 
fund-holders^  engaged^  as  many  of  them  wm  and  are  in  aetive 
trades  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  the  o^Miortur 
nity  of  being  able  to  conduct  thefar  money  concents  wim  ttit 
IJaiik  of  Kngland  by  means  of  agents  or  brokers.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  profession  of  vStock-Broker  ;**  and  tliat  character 
is  now  so  completely  ingratted  into  the  system,  that  private  in- 
dividuals scarcely  ever  think  of  conducUng  their  transactions 
with  the  banki  encept  through  the  medium  in  a  professed  brokefi 
viio  has  his  jper  vetUage  for  his  trouble* 


Stock  Exchange. 

The  persons  called  Stock-Bhoki  us  used  to  assemble  and  trans- 
act business  in  the  Bank  rotunda ;  but  tbe,  inconvenience  to 
which  they  were  snbieeted,  and  the  general  inteiTuption  of 
pnbUe  buuiMi  mawoa^l  by  tbe  Siook^Mbcr^  who  Jater- 
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mingled  amoncfst  them,  p^ave  rise  to  the  plan  6f  the  New  Stoctt 
Exchanpfe.    Tliis  building  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Capel-^* 
court^  opposite  the  east  door  of  the  Bank ;  hut  there  are  alsa 
entrances  to  it  from  Shorter's-court  and  N^w-conrt  in  Thinlg-* 
nunion-ttreety  and  from  the  Hercules-Tavern  in  Broad-rtre^ 
It  was  erected  in  1804^  by  Mr.  James  Peacock^  architect;  ami* 
is  very  conveniently  amagedj  and  Imndsmnelyfitledtip.  The 
expense  was  defra^red  hy  a  subscription  among  the  principal 
stock-brokurs,  ui'  5U/.  transferable  shares.    No  person  is  al- 
lowed to  transact  business  but  regidar  stock-brokers,  and  they 
must  be  balloted  for  annually  by  a  committee,  and^  on  beinj^ 
chosen,  subscribe  ten  guineas  each.    Under  the  clock^  at  ih^' 
south  end  of  the  spacioas  room  in  which  the  subscribers  assent' 
ble,  is  a  tablet  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  names  of  sudi 
defiudters  as  have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  setQe  their  losses 
on  as^eements  made  for  the  purchase  or  transfer  of  stock,  airf 
who  are  not  ap^ain  suffered  to  become  members.    At  thu  North 
end  is  a  plu\  iumeter,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  building.    On  the  east  side  is  a  recess,  with  an  elevated  • 
desk,  for  the  use  of  the     Commissioners  for  the  fiedemptioik 
of  the  National  Debt^''  who  make  their  purchases  four  times 
a  week;  namely*  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thnrsday,  ayi4 
Friday,  predsely  at  twelve  o'clock.  No  other  iuufliiiess  is  traii9^ 
acted  here  than  that  which  relates  solely  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stock  in  tbe  public  funds,  exchequer  bills,  India  bonds, 
and  similar  securities.    The  hours  are  from  ten  to  four. — The 
jnhhers  still  asseml)le  in  the  bank  rotunda^  which  exbibita  a 
sceae  uf  indescribable  confusion. 

The  practice  to  which  the  term  Mtock-johbing  is  more  parti- 
cularly  applicable,  is  that  which  is  earned  en  amongst  person 
who  possess  but  little  or  no  property  in  any  of  the  fiiade,  yet 
who  contract  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stodc  at  some  future 
period,  the  kitcr  part  of  the  day,  or  the  next  settiui(j-daif^  at  a 
price  agreed  on  at  the  time.  Such  bargains  are  called  time^ 
bargains,  and  are  contrar}''  to  law  ;  and  this  practice  is  gambiing 
in  every  sense  of  Uie  word.  The  business  of  jobbing  is  carried 
on  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  is  of  this  character  :-^A  a^pcMS 
to  sell  B  10,000/.  of  bank-stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty 
days,  for  12,000/.  A,  in  fad^  does  not  possess  any  such  pro- 
perty ;  yet  if  the  price  of  bank  stock  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  transfer  should  be  only  118/.  percent.,  he  may  then  pur* 
chase  as  much  as  will  enubUj  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for  1 1 ,800/., 
and  thus  he  would  gain  20 U/.  by  the  transaction.    Should  the 

price  of  bank-stock  advance  to  125  per  cen^  he  will  tfaei^  lo^p 
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500/.  by  completing  his  acreemonf.  As  neither  A  nor  B, 
iu>weyer,  may  liaye  the  means  to  purchase  stock  to  the  extent 
agre^  on,  the  boBiiiess  is  commonly  arranged  by  the  payment 
^  the  diflference — the  profit  or  the  lo8»— betweeo  the  ctitnmt 
price  of  the  stock  on  fhd  day  appomtod  and  the  price  bavgumed 
for. 

In  the  language  of  the  Aiiey^  as  it  is  called  (all  dealings  in 
the  stocks  having  been  formerly  transacted  in  'Chan  j^e  Allry), 
the  buyer  in  these  coutracts  is  denominated  a  and  tlie 
seller  a  bear.  As  neither  party  can  be  compelled  to  complete 
these  bargains  (they  being  illegal),  their  own  sense  of  honom*," 
the  disgrace^  and  tiie  loss  of  future  erediti  that  attend  a  breach 
of  contract,  are  the  sole  principles  on  wUch  this  sbgular  bim* 
iiess  is  regtdated.  When  a  person  refuses,  or  has  not  the 
ability  to  pay  his  loss,  he  is  termed  a  lame  duck  ;  but  this  oj>- 
probrious  epithet  is  not  bestowed  on  Diose  whose  failure  is 
owing  to  insuthcient  means,  provided  they  make  the  same  sur- 
render of  their  properly  voluntarily,  as  the  law  would  have  com* 
peUed  bad  the  transaction  fallen  within  its  cognizance. — This 
illegal  practice,  which  we  have  aboeady  termed  ganMingf  ia 
toothing  more  ftatn  a  wager  as  to  what  will  be  the  price  of  stocks 
at  a  fixed  period ;  but  tiie  facility  which  it  afibrds  to  esfrava- 
prant  and  unprinciplud  speculation — speculation  that  is  nut 
checked  by  the  ordiuary  risk  of  propertj' — and  the  niisdnef 
and  ruin  which  have  frequently  followed  it,  very  wisely  deter- 
mined the  legislature  to  lay  a  penalty  of  500/*  on  every  person 
making  such /tfne-6ar^am« ;  and  the  like  sum  on  all  brokers, 
agents^  and  scriveners  employed  in  transacting  or  writing  the 
said  contracts.  By  the  same  statute  also,  7  Geo.  11^  ch,  8,  a 
similar  penalty  is  imposed  upon  all  persons  contracting  for  tiie 
sale  of  stock,  of  which  they  are  not  possessed  at  tlie  time  of 
such  bargain  ;  and  100/.  on  every  broker  or  agent  emj^loyed  in 
procuring  the  said  bargain* 


East  India  Company. 

The  first  idea  of  this  company  was  formed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reii^  ;  but  it  has  since  experienced  vast  alterations.  It  was 
chartered  Dec.  31,  1600.  Its  first  shares  or  subscriptions  wero 
originally  50^,  and  its  capital  only  369,891/,  5*,j  but  the  direc- 
tors having  a  conriderable  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was 
agreed  to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by  which  the  shares 
Twre  doubled,  and  consequently  each  became  worth  100^.  and 
the  capital  739,782/,  10#. }  to  wUch  capital,  if  963,^39/.,  the 
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profits  and  stock  of  the  company  to  the  year  1684,  be  added, 
the  whole  will  be  fumul  to  be  1,703,10-/.— With  their  capital, 
commerce  was  ebtahlished  by  the  Ked  Sea  to  Arabia,  Persia. 
India,  Cluna,  and  various  islands  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  howeverj 
it  was  imagmed  that  opening  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
would  benefit  the  whole  nation;  commerce  was  made  general, 
and  thus  continued  till  1657,  when  experience  having  proved 
that  the  separate  trade  was  detrimental  to  the  undertakers,  they 
were,  fur  the  good  of  the  whole,  united  to  the  company  by  the 
loirislature.  In  1698,  a  new  East-India  company  was  esta- 
blished which  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  old  couipany,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  which  was  allowed  for  the  di9> 
posal  of  their  effects:  The  new  company  immediately  advanced 
two  millions  sterling  to  government  at  ei^ht  per  cent.  The  two 
companies  were,  however,  ultimately  umted  in  1702^  when  a 
new  charter  was  grautud  to  tliem,  under  the  title  of  Tlio 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies.'*  In  the  (ith  of  Queen  Anue,  the  united  company  lent 
the  govomment  2iiU.()()U/.,  making  their  whole  loan  amouut  to 
3,200,000/.  In  1730,  the  company  obtamed  a  renewal  of  ibeir 
charter  from  parliament^  notwithstanding  the  pow^ul  opppsU 
tion  which  was  raised  against  it  by  a  considefable  body  of  mer> 
chants  and  others,  in  Liondon,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  who 
had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  overtlir owing  the  old  joint- 
stock  trade,  and  of  establishing  a  new  regulated  company  upon 
its  ruins. 

In  1741,  the  East  India  company  agreed  to  advance  to 
government  one  million  sterling  at  three  per  cent*  inter^  in 
consideration  of  having  their  exclusive  privileges  prolonged  for 
fourteen  years  be3rond  the  term  prescribed  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1 730.  By  the  act  which  legalized  this  agree- 
ment, the  company  had  authority  to  borrow  any  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  million  w  hich  was  wanted,  on  bonds  under  their 
common  seal,  at  similar  interest  to  that  which  they  had  cove- 
nanted to  receive  from  the  state. 

The  war  which  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in 
1744,  produced  an  extraordinary  chansre  in  the  company's 
concerns  in  India,  and  nltimatdy  led  to  ttieir  present  temtonal 
aggrandisement* 

The  hill  which  passed  the  legislature  for  the  government  of 
India,  for  the  further  term  of  twenty.years,  took  effect  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1814.    This  bill  limits  the  operation  of  the  com- 

pany'a  is^clusiYe  charter  to  pUcea  lying  to  the  north  of  II  ddi 
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^es  of  BOvAh  laiiiude,  and  betwcun  C4  aivl  150  f1o|free9  of 
east  longitude.  To  other  |);irts  within  the  specihed  hunts,  shijm 
of  350  tons  burden  may  trade,  and  under  certain  rcvtrietions 
bring  all  the  produce  of  the  East,  tea  exice^cd.  Penona  de> 
sbrous  of  going  out  to  India  for  commermal  pur^oftSi  miut 
apply  for  a  Ucenoe  to  the  court  of  directors ;  and  in  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  of  their  application,  if  it  hu  not  complied 
v.ith,  they  mav  apply  to  the  boai'd  oi"  cualnil,  \vhu  may  order 
the  court,  if  they  think  proper,  to  grant  a  livcnco.  This  act 
also  acknowledges  the  duty  of  tliis  country  a^  a  Cimstiau 
nation,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  tend  to  the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  reli- 
gions  improvement  among  them.**  Sufficient  facilities^  idso, 
are  afforded  by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  ^ing  to  and  remain- 
ina:  in  India,  for  the  purpose  oi'  ;iccomplishmg  thost'  hmevolont 
designs  J  provided  the  authority  of  the  local  governnu'iits  rosprct- 
ing  the  intercourse  oi  Kuropeana  with  the  mtarior  ui  thu 
country  be  preserved* 


South- Sea  CosrpANY. — The  business  of  this  company  con- 
sists only  in  receiving  interest  of  their  capital,  which  is  in  the 
)uinds  of  government,  and  in  the  payment  of  dividends  and 
transferring  stock.  It  is  managed  by  a  govemori  sul>-^ovemor| 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-one  directors. 

The  South' Sea  Home,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  company  are 
transacted,  is  a  haiidsume  edifice  of  the  Doric  order,  situated  in 
Threadneedle-street.  It  encloses  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by 
a  piazza  with  Tuscan  pillars.  The  oftices  are  well  laid  uut|  and 
all  the  apaortments  conveoient  and  handsome* 

The  Levant,  or  Turkey  Com  pan  \- — was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabetii  in  1579,  and  invested  with  many  privileges, 
but  has  recently  resigned  its  charter. 

The  Russia  Cootany — was  iiicoi*porated  in  1535,  by  (jueen 
Mary,  and  its  privilep^es  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  James  I. 
in  I614*  This  company  is  under  the  management  of  a  go.> 
vemor^  four  consuls,  and  a  numerous  court  of  assistants.  Their 
court  is  held  at  Merchant-seamen's  officci  over  the  Royal  Ex- 
dange ;  and  the  oiBcers  are  elacted  anmially  on  the  first  of 
Mardi. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company — conduct  thcnr  affairs  in  a 
handsome  teick  building  in  Culver<ourty  1;  enchurchrstreet, 
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where  (he  first  Rtissian  ambassador  sent  to  this  cotmtry  resided. 

Tlie  hall  contains  a  vast  pair  of  horns  of  thci  moose-deer,  and 
tlie  picture  of  aii  elk,  which  wL'i*;hed  1,229  fouud^  killed  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  XI.  of  bwedeiL 

The  E\stlaki>  Company, — which  trades  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  incorporated  in  1579,  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  concerns  are  managed  by  a  govenior,  de^mtr- 
govemor,  and  twenty-four  assistants,  annually  chosen  on  the 
first  Wednesday  after  Michaebnas-day.  Their  meetiiigs  are 
held  at  the  Royal  EzchaDge. 


Gas-Light  and  Coke  Companies^ 

Thb  htmiion  Oai^light  Qmpantf  was  ttie  first  establidied  in  Lon- 
don, having  been  incorporated  in  1812.  Its  works  are  sitiiated 
in  the  Horseterry  Road,  Westminster;  Brick-lane,  Spital- 
fields;  and  the  Curtain-road,  and  consume  annually  upwards 
of  20,000  chaldrons  of  coal,  which  afibrd  ii^ht  to  more  than 
30,000  lamps.   The  main  pipes  extend  125  mdes. 

The  City  Gas  Company,  Dorset-street^  Salisbury-square^ 
consumes  annually  about  9000  chaldrons  of  coal,  and  lights 
about  8000  lamps:  the  main  pipes  are  50  miles  in  length* 

The  South  London  Company y  at  Bankside,  consumes  annually 
about  3700  chaldrons  ol'  coal,  which  light  more  tliau  4000  lamps. 
The  main  pipi*s  are  ahout  40  miles  lon^. 

The  Imperial  Company,  near  the  Hackney-road^  was  esta- 
blished in  1823. 

The  London  Portable  Gas  Company,  St«  John's-streeti  Clerks 
enwell,  was  also  instituted  in  1823|  and  engages  to  furnish  com- 
pressed oil  gas,  in  lamps  of  Tarious  sise^  at  a  cheaper  rote  thu 
coal  gas  or  candle. 


Uoffd's  Coffee-home^ 

On  the  nortlicm  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  has  \or\^  been 
celebrated  as  [the  resort  of  eminent  merchants,  underwriters,  in- 
surance-brokers, &c.  The  apartments,  which  are  neatly  fitted 
upi  consist  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  open  to  the  public^  is 
used  as  a  coffie-house,  and  the  other  appropriated  to  the  sub- 
scribers. The  books  kept  here  contain  an  account  of  the  arriiral 
and  sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  early  intelli- 
gence oi  uiaiiilime  aS'airs.   Xu  1903^  th^  subscribers  ^istitut^ 
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ibe  Pfttnotie  Fund,  for  flie  purpose  of  aflbrding  relief  to  tte 

relatives  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  iheir  country. 
They  likewise  subscribe  liberally  in  ahnust  every  iuittaacc  where 
pubUc  subscriptions  are  deemed  uecuiiiiary* 


INSUBANCE  COMPANISa 

» 

^Klmboguiass  of  insurance  agaiogt  \m  by  fire  is  eotudy  caxricd 
pn  in  offices  established  for  that  purpose*  Their  care  in  protid 
ing  engines  and  fixemeni  the  known  honour  of  the  governors  and 

directors,  and  the  general  res^Kctability  of  the  eslablishiiients, 
have  destroyed  all  possibility  of  couipetlfiun  by  iiidividiuils. 
Some  offices  are  establishi'd  in  tki  lar^i'  Urxna  and  cities  of  tlio 
Idii^doin^  inde^)endent  of  those  in  the  nietro|)olis,  but  thry  <ire 
few  in^  nimiberi  and  their  operations  merely  local,  while  the  uttkes 
in  J^jondeoi  bf  means  of  agents  duly  autli«issd  and  pniperly 
rtstifsipdj  etdtaid  their  beneficial  operations  to  all  parts  of  Ikie 
iBttbs.  There  are  lilcowise  several  offices  for  insurini^  lives, 
granting  annuities,  &:c.,  and  others  which  \raite  both  brandies  of 
tiie  business.  The  following  is  a  list  of  tliu  various  offices,  witii 
yeav^  in  whiab  they  were  iostitutA^d, 


Fire  iumanee  Offices^ 


Beacon,  Chatham-place  &  Refirent- 
street,  1823 

Ckmnty,  Regent^street,  1807 
0anrl'ia.HWt  New*  Bridg^e-atreet^ 

'  1606 

'Imperial,  ComhiU  and^t.  Jameii's* 
^•stt8SW-1803' 


Phoenix,  Iy)mh?ird-street  and  Char- 

ing-cross.  ilS2 
FmttetQr,  Old  Jairrvt  IUg«n  t-«treet 

and  St.  Margarert  bilU  1885 
Son,  CornhUl*  and  Gratg'tKK>ort» 

Charing-cross»  1710 
\Vestnjinster.'KiDg'»-8trtet,C0Vettt 

garden,  X7i7* 


IJ/e  Inmtance  Offices. 


Albion,  New  Bridge-st  1805 
Amieable,  SeijeantVIpa^l  Fl0et*st 
1706 

•A^lw,  Conihill,  IdSS 
Crown,  New  Bridge- street,  1826 
British  Commorcial,  Cornhill,  1923 
Eagle,  United  Km  pi  re,  Cornhill  and 

Waterloo-placo,  1807 
£conomic,  New  Bridge-st.  1823 
EfptiUble^  New  Bridge-fit  1762 
Xmopesn,  Cliatliani'place,  1818 
Bbpe,  New  Bridge-street,  1807 


London  Association,  Cannon-street* 
1606 

Pelican,  Lombard-street  and  Spring 

Gardens,  1797 
Provident  iostitutiont  AegenCrst« 

1806 

Medical  and  Clerical,  Gt.  Russcl- 

street,  1824 
Rock,  New  BridgMtreet,  1806 
University,  Solfolk-at.  Cocksipur-sl. 

1^25 

Westminster*  Strand  and  Comhiil, 


1^3 
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-Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Offices. 


Alliance,  Bartliolomew-lane,  1824 

Atlas,  Cheapside,  1808 
Globe,  Cornhill  and P.ill-Mall,  1803 
Guardian,  I/ombard-stre f  t,  1821 
Jvondon  Assurance,  Bircliin-1.  1720 
Norwich  Union,  New  Bridge-street, 


Palladinm,    WaterIoo-]>Uee  and 

Cornhill,  1824 
Promoter,  Chatham-place^  Black- 
friars 

Royal  Exchange,  at   the  Royal 

Kxcbange  and  Pall-Mall,  1720 
Union,  ConihiU,  1714. 


Several  of 'these   offices  are  remarkable  as  buildings.  The 
Phoenix  and  Pelican  office  at  Charing-cross,  erected  by  Gandji 
is  one  of  the  chastest  specimens  of  architecture  in  the  metBopoIis. 
The  Pe/ican,  LombaxdHstreet,  is  likewise  a  very  correct  specimen, 
erected  by  Sir  R.  Taylor^  and  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  group, 
executed  at  Coade*s  manufactory,  by  M.  De  Varre,  from  designs 
by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc.    The  County  and  Provident^  Regent- 
street,  is  a  noble  bnildinp^.  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Abraham  ; 
the  front  consists  of  a  rusticated  arcade  of  five  arches,  over  which 
is  a  facjade  of  Corinthian  columns^  supporting  an  entablature,  para- 
pet, and  balustrade,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Brit^nia. 
The  Equitable^  New  Bridge-street,  rebuilt  m  1829,  firdm  *  desirai 
by  Mr.  Smirke.  The  Unifmy  in  Cornhill,  is  adorned  with  tw0  fine 
figures  of  Strength  and  Justice,  in  Coade's  manufacturesi  Th©r 
Amicable  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of 
Serjeants*  Inn  hall,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  chapel.  The 
Glohe^  in  Cornhill,  is  likewise  a  noble  building,  erected  in  1820, 
and  fitted  up  with  great  elegance.   The  Albion^  New  Bridge* 
street,  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  St.  Greorge ;  the  Londm^ 
Caimon-street,  and  the  London^  Birchin4ane,  are  also  worthy  qff  • 
notice. 

List  of Siaiions  where  the  Fire  Engines  of  the  differeni  Compani&iL  - 

are  kept. 


Bedford  V>nrv  ..... 
Bishops^ate-.stroet,  Sweet  Applo-court 
Carter-lano,  near  St.  Paul's 
Carter-lane,  Tooley-street  . 
Carter-lane,  Tooley-street 
CoinmerciaLToad.  Lambeth 
Crown -street,  Soho  ,  . 
Earl-street,  Blackfrlars  • 
Karl-streer,  Blackfriars 
Holhorn-brid^e,  Swan  Inn 
Horj»eferry-road 
Horsleydown,  Charlea-street 
H  ungerford-market 
Hungerford-market     .  • 
King^8treet|  Portman-square 


Westminster 

Union 

Phoenir 

Phoinix 

Royal  £xchaiigft 

San 

Phcenix 

Atlas 

Globe 

Sun 

Globo 

Sun 

British 

lRiperia\ 

Union 
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Little  Bridg:e-sfreet,  Blaekfirian     •      .      7  HiAd-iii-HMid 

Lower  East  Smithfield        •      •      •       •       •  Imperial 

Lower  Nightln^ale-lane   Royal  Kxehaofi 

Magdalen-street,  Tooley-street    •       .       .       •  (lu.irdiaa 

Katclilfe-bighwu/  Sua 

.Regent-street     ••••»••  Coontj 

Kegent-street  •      •      •      •      •      •      •  San 

'    Thomas-street,  Southwark        •      •      •      •  London  A  tnirtiiee 

Threadneedle-street        •      •      •      •       •  LoadoDAssaranot 

Union-streer,  Blackfriars     .      .       •      •       •  Norwich  Union 

•  Upper  Thames-street,  Lambeth-hiU  •      •       •  Royal  Kxrhani^e 

Warwick-street,  Golden-square    .      •       •       •  Royal  KxchaogO 

Water-lane,  Fleet-street   Beacon 

'   WMterloo^road  Palladiam 

WaUeloaMqtiajre     •••»••  Piicniis 

Wells-street,  Oxfoord-street        #      •      •      •  We^itmiaster 

Weston-street,  Bermoads^Y      •      •      »      •  Albioa 

West  Smithfield  .  Hope 

Wbiteohapel*  Ghurchrlaae      •     •      •      •  Iteaooa. 


Post  Office  EstablishmenL 

The  Post-office  sjrstem  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  of  all 

Ihe  jxiculiarities  and  improvements  of  this  commercial  city.  Tlie 
pro^p-ess  to  its  present  state  of  excellence  was  slow.  The  increase 
of  trade  and  commerce  creating  ^  greater  necessity  for  a  more 
speedy  and  enlarged  interGQurse  with  distant  jiarts  of  the  nation, 
tbe  king,  by  a  proclamation  in  1635,  ordered  bia  ^  postmaster 
of  England  for  foreign  parts,'  to  open  a  regular  communicatiott| 
bjF  running  posts  between  the  nfietropolis  and  Edkiburgh,  Weat 
Qieater,  Holyhead,  Ireland,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  ftc. 

The  correspondence  between  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
became  so  considerable,  that  the  revenues  of  the  jiost-ofhce  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were,  in  1G53  and  1654,  fanned  of 
the  parliament,  by  John  Manley,  Esq.  for  10,000/.  Two  years 
afterwards,  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  instituted  a  New 
General  PosirofBce  for  the  commonwealth  of  the  three  Idngw 
doms*  Charles  II.  confirming  the  regulations  of  the  Protectori 
settled  the  revenue  from  it  on  the  Duke  of  York,  the  produce  in 
1665  being-  21,500/.  Ten  years  afterwards  this  amount  was 
doubled,  and  it  still  Continued  to  increase  until  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  when  it  was  considerably  inlluenccd  by  the  . 
hostile  or  tranquil  state  of  the  country.  The  Post-office  re- 
venue, which  diuing  the  eight  years  of  war  only  averaged 
67,222/.  a  year,  produced  in  we  succeeding  four  years  of  peace, 
on  an  average,  82,319/.  annually.  A  similar  effect  was  expe- 
rimc^  during  the  reign  of  An^e,  when  thf  w^ar  postage  wa9 
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about  60^000/.  and  in  Years  of  peace  about  90,000^*  Hiis  dis- 
propQrtioa  has  of  late  been  reversed,  and  the  last  years  of  war 
were  those  in  wluch  the  Post-office  was  the  mo^  productiye. 
On  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland,  in  the  year  1710,  a 
General  Post-office  was  estaljlished  by  act  of  parliament,  ^vluch 
included,  ])Lsides  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  our  West  India 
and  American  colonies.  This  extension  of  the  Post-ofiice  iu- 
oeased  the  revenue  to  lllj461/.  What  portion  of  this  sum  was 
poduced  by  the  respective  countries  does  not  appear ;  hut  there 
IS  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  almost  entirely  Insh  and  English, 
for  evM  so  late  as  between  1730  and  1740  the  post  waft  only 
transmitted  three  days  a  week  between  Edinbui^  and  London ; 
and  the  metropolis,  on  one  occasion,  on/i/  sent  a  single  letter^ 
which  was  for  an  Edinburf^h  Ijankerj  named  Ramsay* 

The  most  remarkable  event  iu  tlie  liistory  of  the  Post-office, 
previous  to  its  removal  in  1829,  is  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
conveying  the  letters  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  17S4*  By 
tilie  adoption  of  this  plani  the  letters  axe  eoiiveyed  by  strong  and 
irell  guarded  coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  excellent  horses, 
which  proceed  with  the  utmost  reorularity  between  seven  and 
eight  miles  au  hour,  stoppages  iacludtcl.  In  allusion  to  their 
employment,  the}'  are  called  Mail  Co(tc/ies.  Formerly  the  mails 
were  sent  by  carts  or  by  post-boys  on  horseback,  a  mode  at- 
tended with  danger  nml  delay.  The  fijst  mail  coach  was  esta- 
blished to  Bristol  in  1784«  From  this  moment  theprospcrity  (rfihe 
Post-office  commenced ;  and  the  revenue,  which  ttt  first  was  not 
more  than  50001.  a  year,  and  which,  after  the  revolution  of  two 
centuries,  only  prodticed,  in  1783,  146,000/.  annually,  yielded 
thirty  years  aftenvards,  nearly  1,700,000/.  Yet  the  expense  is 
now  at  a  less  rate  per  mile  than  upon  tlie  old  plan.  The  total 
amount  of  the  annual  receipts  is  about  2,400,000/. 

The  principal  Post-office  is  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  mi 
there  ore  thrce  Branch  offices^  at  Lonibard-street,  Charing^ 
Crossi  and  Ver^-streetj  Oxford-street.  There  are  also  sixty  xp^ 
oeiving  houses  in  diffident  parts  of  London. 

The  roreivin<^  houses  are  open  every  day  except  Sunday,  till 
five  o'clpck^  alter  which  postmen,  rinpjini]^  bells,  collect  the 
letters  for  another  hour,  receivin<^  a  fee  of  oim  \Hmuy  with  each. 

The  Branch  offices  at  Charing-cross  and  Vere-street  are  open 
for  the  receipt  of  letters  until  a  qiiarter  to  seven ;  and  that  at 
Lombard-street  till  seven.  Newspapers,  to  be  forwarded  the 
some  night,  must  be  put  into  the  Branch  offices  before  five. 

On  the  Foreign  post  nights,  namely,  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
ftnreign  letters  win  be  received  at  Charing-cross  aud  Ver^tr©c| 
uuiil  a  o'clock  I  and  iu  Lombard-street  uuUi  U,  | 
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At  the  principal  office  in  St.  MartinVle-Grand,  letters  jure 
received  till  seven  o'clock,  after  which  till  half-pasi  seven,  six- 
pence  must  be  paid  with  each  letter.  Letters  posi'paid  are,  how« 
ever,  received  here  till  a  quarter  to  eight,  on  paying  giiqpenoo 
with  each* 

Hie  official  regulations  of  the  establishment  aie  reduced  to  • 
clear  and  definite  system ;  and  some  of  flie  tables  of  the  rui€9 

and  rates  of  postage^  &c.,  are  of  such  general  utility,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  them  here  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable : 

Poctai^e  of  A 
Singta  Letter. 

From  any  post-ofBoe  in  Eogland  or  Walsit  to  anj  place  sot  eseoeduif  • 

15  miles  from  such  office  **««*»»«4 
Between  15  and  20  miles        •••••••  6 

Between  20  and  30  miles  t»«.««**6 
Between   30  and  50  miles         •••••••  7 

Between  50  and  80  miles  ••••••••8 

Between   80  and  120  miles  • 

Between  120  and  170  miles  10 

Between  170  and  330  miles     •        •  11 

Between  230  and  300  miles  •      •  IS 

Between  300  and  400  miles  •      •  13 

Between  400  and  500  miles  H 

And  so  in  proportion,  the  postapje  increasing  prosressively  one  penny  for  • 
single  letter  for  every  like  excess  of  distance  of  100  miles. 

All  double,  treble,  and  other  letters  and  packets  whatever  (except  by 
the  twopenny  post^  pay  in  proportion  to  the  respective  rates  of  single 
letters  befcyfe  apeeified ;  but  no  letter  or  |>aeket  to  and  from  plseet  witnin 
the  kingdom  or  Gfeat  Britain,  together  with  contents  thereof,  shall  be 
ebar^g^  moxe  than  as  a  treble  letter,  unless  the  same  shall  weigh  aa 
onDee,  when  it  is  to  be  rated  as  four  single  letters,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  every  <[narter  of  an  ounce  above  that  weight,  reckoning  each  quarter 
as  a  single  letter.  This  regulation  as  to  weight  also  applies  to  foreign 
letters. 

Single  letters  to  soldiers  and  sailors  are  chargeable  with  one  penny  only* 
Newspapers  are  sent  free  from  any  charge. 

All  persons  are  to  take  particular  notice  that  the  postage  on  foreign 
letters  must  he  paid  at  the  office  where  they  are  put  in,  otherwise  rhcre 
will  be  a  necessity  for  such  letters  being  qpened»  and  returned  for  the 
postage. 

Mails  for  France  are  made  np  Monday,  Tuesday, Thnrsday,  and  Friday; 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  the  North  of  hurope,  Tuesday 
and  Friday ;  Sweden,  Friday  ;  Portugal,  Tuesday ;  America,  first  Wed- 
ncttday  in  each  month ;  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  and  Demerara,  first 
and  third  Wednesday ;  Maddra  and  Brazils,  first  Tuesday ;  Gibraltar* 
Malta,  and  the  Mediterranean,  first  Tuesday ;  Bnenos  Ayres,  third  Tues- 
day ;  Columbia,  first  Wednesday;  Mexico,  Uarannah  and  St.  Domingo* 
third  Wednesday. 

Persons  wishing  to  remit  any  snm  nnder  5/.  5s.  to  any  post-town  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  may  do  so  by  paying  the  money  into  the  Money 
Order  Office.  An  order  on  the  deputy  postmaster  of  the  town  will  then  be 
given  them,  which  they  may  send  to  their  corresi>oudent.  For  this  accom- 
modl^tion,  which  prevents  the  loss  of  njoney  sent  in  the  usual  way,  a  charge 
of  9d.  in.the  pound  is  ma4e.  Persons  in  the  country  may  araU,  them^ 
i^Tet  of  the  pame  arrangmentto  send  money  to  lioudon. 
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JRegulaHam  of  the  Tkoopetmjf  PoiUOffice. 

There  are  two  principal  offices,  one  in  Uic  general  post-office,  St  Martin  !• 
le^rand,  and  tbe  other  in  Gtrrard-street,  Sono.  There  are  besides  upwards 

140  reeeiFing^  houses  for  letters  both  in  town  and  coontry. 

There  are  six  collections*and  deliveries  of  letters  in  town  dail^r  (Sondays 
fneepted),  and  there  are  two  despatches  from,  and  threo  d«liTtxies  at, 
most  places  in  the  conntry,  within  the  limits  of  this  otBce. 

The  liours  by  which  letters  should  be  put  into  the  xeCttiviag  hOUMSia 
t0wn»  for  each  delivery,  are  as  follow : — 

For  Delivery  m  Tbtwi. 

Over  night,  by  eight  o'clock,  for  the  first  delivery.  * 
Morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  for  the  second  delivery. 
Mombg,  by  (en  o*cloe1Ct  for  tiie  third  delivery. 
Morning,  by  twelve  o'elook,  for  the  fbnrth  dehTery* 
Afternoon,  by  two  o'clock,  for  the  fifth  delivery. 
Aftenioon,  by  five  o*elook»  for  the  sixth  delivery.  ] 

For  Delivery  in  the  Country. 

The  preceding  evening,  by  five  o'clock,  for  the  first  delivMjf, 
Morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  for  the  second  delivery. 
Afternoon,  oy  two  o'clock,  for  the  third  delivery* 

Bat  letters,  whether  for  town  or  country,  may  be  put  in  at  either  of  the 
two  principal  offices  an  hour  later  for  each  despatch. 

Letters  put  in  on  Saturday  evening  are  delivered  in  the  country  on  Sua* 
day  morning. 

The  date  itamp»  or,  if  tiiere  are  two,  that  havinf  the  latest  bonn  allows 
also  the  time  of  the  daf  bf  whiehtheletten  were  oe^iatehed  for  delifery 
fiom  the  principal  offices. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  both  being 
within  the  delivery  of  the  general  post-office,  is  twopence;  and  to  and 
from  parts  beyond  that  delivery,  threepence;  and  the  postage  of  this 
office  on  each  letter  passing  to  or  from  the  general  or  foreign  post<offices,  ii 
twopence. 

Tne  twopenny  postage  of  all  letterii  moh  ta  an  for  parte  out  of  liis  ma* 
jesty^a  dominions  excepted,  may  or  may  not  be  paid  at  patting  in*  at  the 

option  of  the  tenders. 

No  twopenny  post  letter  must  weigh  more  than  four  ounces,  nnleta  it  be 

intended  to  pass  or  shall  have  passed  by  the  general  post. 

Every  newspaper  forwarded  by  the  twopenny  post  is  charged  one 
penny. 

The  delivery  of  this  office  extends  to  the  following  and  intermediate 
places  :•— 

/»  JTeat.— Woolwich,  Plamstead,  8hootei*s  Hill,  Eltham,  Mbttingham, 
South  End,  Lewiebam,  Beckenham,  and  Sydenham. 

Jn  Surrey, — Croydon,  Beddington,  Carshalton,  Mitoham,  Moxden,  Mer- 
ton,  Wimbledon,  Ham,  Petersham,  and  Richmond. 

*  Jn  Middlesex  and  Herts. — ^Twickenham,  Teddingfton, Hampton,  Hampton 
Court,  Hampton  Wick,  Sunbury,  Witton,  Isleworth,  Brentford,  Kalinj^r, 
Hanwell,  Wembly,  WiUsdon,  Kingsbury,  The  Hyde,  Mill  HUl,  Highwood 
HiU,  Totteridge,  Whetstone^  Fnem  Baniet,  Bast  Baniet,  Bouthgate, 
Wiaehmore  Hill,  and  Enfield. 

In  ^sstfx.^Chingford,  Sewardstono,  High  Beaoh,  IjOQghtont  C)ugWcD 

mA  Bow*  B«rkiog  Side,  Chadwellt  and  Barking, 
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Caah*  la  gold  or  silver,  or'odier  artielef  of  Tallies  aaeloied  in  lettflm^ 

Oiotes  or  drafts  for  mosey  excepted,)  to  be  mentioned  to  the  oflee*keeper 

at  putting;  In  ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  bank-notes,  orotheni  payable  to 
bearer,  be  cut  in  halt'  and  sent  at  twice ;  the  second  part  not  to  l>e  sent 
till  the  receipt  of  the  first  is  acknowledged.  This  office^  howtytSf  is  not 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss  of  any  property  seat  by  post. 

It  is  earnestly  requested,  that  persons  receiving  letters  will  not  detain 
the  letter-carriers  at  their  doors  longer  than  can  be  avoided. 

Iietteia  for  this  deliyery  are  freauently,  by  mistake,  pot  info  ttie  general 
pQst^  by  -which  they  are  unavoidably  delayed;  it  is  tbereCm  reooa* 
mended  tbat  they  be  put  into  the  twopenny  post-offices  or  reoeiriag 
houses>  in  order  that  they  may  be  regularly  forwarded  by  tbeir  proper 
conveyance. 

Bt/-post.-^A  by-post  is  established  on  each  road  within  the  country  de- 
livery of  this  office,  by  which  letters  are  transmitted  from  oiiv  part  to  aa- 
olher  of  the  same  district,  direct,  and  without  coming  to  Loudon. 

Any  irreeolarity  ia  the  delivery  of  letters,  communieated  to  the  eomp- 
troUer,  will  be  duly  attended  to ;  and  if  the  ooven  hearing  the  dale 
staoip  are  produced,  they  will  assist  materially  in  discovering  when  the 
fanlt  lies. 

Illegal  conveyance  of  Letfcrs.^J^y  the  9th  of  qnnon  Anne,  cap.  10. 
"  Any  persons  illegally  conveying;  letters,  incur  a  piMjalt y  of  5^  for  ovory 
offence,  and  100/.  for  every  week  the  practice  is  continued."  And  by  42d 
of  George  III.,  cap.  81,  '^the  sender  albO  ii^caifi  a  penalty  of  «»^«  for  every 
offence»  with  fall  coets  of  suit." 


Stage  Coachesp  Post  Horses,  ^c. 

Bbsxdes  the  mail-coaches  for  conveyance  of  letters  and  pas- 
seagexs,  atage-coaches  are  eatablished,  which  travel  to  and 
ftom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  persons  and  goods  at  a 
ccnrtaia  med  rate.  These  yefaddes  perform  thebr  jouneyfl  vritii 
great  regtdarityt  fhey  are  fiiraished  in  elated  places,  witti 
relays  of  horses,  and  meals  are  provided  for  the  passenj^ers,  at  a 
limited  price,  at  the  inns  where  they  stop.  The  names  of  tlie 
inns  whence  the  stages  set  out,  as  well  as  the  days  and  hours  of 
their  startingi  are  printed  annually  in  the  London  Directories, 

Post-chaises  do  not  perform  stated  joumevs^  but  are  hired  ac- 
cording to  the  oocasioxi  of  the  trayelleri  and  travel  with  greater 
or  less  de^Nitch,  in  proportion  to  flie  ntmiber  of  hcsses  engaged. 
The  charge  for  a  pair  of  horses  varies  firom  1*.  3rf.  to  le.  9(t  per 
mile.   It  is  usual  to  give  the  post-boy  Id.  or  3(/.  per  milei 

Supply  of  Provisions. '^Markets^  ^c. 

Shithfisuhcabxet  is  famous'  for  the  sale  of  bullock^  ahe^pi 
lambs^  calves,  and  hogs,  every  Monday  and  Thursday :  on  tto 
latter  day  there  is  also  a  inarkct  for  horses.  The  average  nnmwr 
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of  oxen  sold  at  Sitiithfield  anmially  is  156,000,  of  slieep  And 
lambs,  1,500,000,  of  calves  21,000,  ot  hogs  20,000 ;  the  vaiu^ 
of  which  is  estimated  at  8,000,000/. 

Leaden /lall-market  is  the  greatest  in  London  for  the  sale  of 
coimtry-killed  meat,  and  is  the  only  skin  and  leather  market 
nittiin  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Newgaf&market  is  the  second  great  place  for  cotuitiy-ldned 
meat,  which  is  sold  here  on  IMondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, though  there  is  a  common  market  every  day  iur  all  kinds 
of  provisions. 

At  both  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  are  sold  pigs  and 
poultry  killed  in  the  countiy,  together  with  fresh  butter^  eggs, 
to  an  astonishing  amount.  The  last  three  markets  supply  the 
butchers  of  London,  and  its  Ticinity,  almost  entiiely^  and  pretty 
generally  to  the  distonce  of  twelve  miles  and  upmrds,  it  being  a 
current  opinion,  that  live  cattle  caa  be  bought  cheaper  at  Smubr 
field  than  at  any  other  place. 

Fo7'ringdon^  or  Fleet-market,  for  the  sale  of  butcher's  meat, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  was  originally  formed  in  J  73  7,  on  the  site 
of  Fleet  Ditdh.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  between 
Shoe-lane  and  Farrii^don-streeti  November  20,  1829.  The 
market  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadranglei  232  feet  by  1 50^  and 
covers  an  acre  and  a  half*  The  purdiase  of  tbe  ground  and 
houses  taken  down  amomited  to  200,000/.  and  the  building  cost 
about  30,000/.  An  avenue,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  shops, 
extends  roimd  three  sides  of  the  (quadrangle.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  25  feet  in  height  to  the  tie  beams,  and  is  illum'Hiated  by  se- 
micircular windows*  The  chief  entrance  to  the  market  consists  of 
two  gates  for  waggons,  and  two  for  foot  passengerSj  besides  laige 
doors  to  the  avenue* 

Coveni'gardefMnarkei,  for  firuH,  flowers,  and  vegetabl^es,  was 
T&<:on8tracted  in  1829-30,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Fowler.  There 
are  three  ranges  of  shops,  running  from  cast  to  west.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  middle  range  is  the  fruit-market,  and  on  the 
south  side  the  ^reen-market.  The  other  two  ranges  form  the 
north  and  south  boundaries:  each  of  these  ranges  contains  3S 
fniiWiops.  The  exterior  elevation  of  the  north  and  south 
ranges  is  embellished  with  a  colonnade  of  granite  pillars^  12 
feet  in  heighti  placed  eight  feet  from  the  front  of  the  shops,  so 
as  to  form  a  covered  walk.  The  east  front  of  the  market,  to- 
wards Great  Russell-street,  presents  a  colomiade,  nearly  three 
times  the  breadth  of  the  lateral  ones,  abin  e  which  is  a  terrace. 
There  are  three  passages,  or  alleys,  which  perforate  the  area 
longitudUnallyj  wd  three  which  cro^s  it. 
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tUuhur^imrk$i  for  butchers'-meai^  vegetable^  ftc,  wn 
established  in  1823.   It  is  held  on  Mundays;  Weduesduyi»,  and 

Fridays, 

At  Billinfisgate  is  the  fish-market,  which  is  i>riiicipaUy  Kup 
phed  by  fish int;- smacks  and  boats  cominj;  i'rom  the  seai  up  the 
rilr^  Thames,  and  partly  with  fn^sli  fish  by  land  ciuriage  from 
erery  distance  within  the  limits  of  Englaad,  and  part  of  Wales : 
mis  market  is  held  daily. 

'  The  Cornrmarkei  is  held  in  Mark-lane  every  Monday^  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday ;  but  the  chief  business  is  done  on  Monday. 

At  \\  liitechapel,  SmithiicUi,  and  the  Ilaymarki-t,  hni/  and 
^Iraiv  are  sold  three  times  a  week,  and  tlie  metrujJuiis  is  lurlher 
supplied  with  the  same  articles  by  a  market  at  Paddin^lun,  autl 
by  another  market  for  hay  and  straw  hehl  four  times  weekly 
\a  Southwark.  The  market  for  hay  and  straw,  held  in  the  Ilay- 
niarket,  is  aboiit  to  be  xemoved  to  the  markets  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Regent's  Park. 

Various  other  markets  are  held  in  difierent  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, such  as  Newport-mar for  hutchers'-nieat;  Borouyh* 
market  fur  liutchers'-meat  and  veg^etahli*s,  &c. 

The  IVeeklij  Market  fiXwAiS.  in  Middlesex  am  mint  lo  nine,  in- 
dependently of  tliose  of  the  metrupohs:  namely,  at  Barnet,  on 
Monday  morning  ;  Southall  and  Finchley,  on  Wednesday  ;  Ux- 
liMdge,  Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Edgeware,  on  Thursday  \ 
Staines,  on  Friday;  and  Snfield  on  Saturdajr.  At  Uxbridge 
tuarket  a  great  deal  of  com  is  sold ;  and  lliere  is  a  large  [)ublic 
^ranar}'-  over  the  market-place,  for  the  purpose  of  deposinii|^^  it 
iroiii  one  week  to  another.  At  Hounslow-market  there  is  a  con- 
siderable show  of  fat  cattle  j  and  those  not  disposed  of  there  are 
sent  on  to  London. 

The  quantity  of  livb  stock  in  and  about  London  is  probably 
less  fban  in  any  other  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
acces|y  with  the  exception  of  the  cows  kept  for  supplying  the  me- 
In^lis  with  milk.  The  entire  number  kept  by  the  London 
cow-keepers,  is  estimated  at  about  9600 ;  viz.,  7900  in  Mid- 
dlesex, 801  in  Kent,  and  899  in  Surrey.  Tlie  quantity  ot  milk 
yielded  by  each  cow  has  been  averaged  at  nine  quarts  a  day  at 
least;  but  the  total  is  about  7,884,000  gallons  annual  producej 
from  which  some  deductions  must  be  made  for  sucklings. 

Hie  price  at  which  the  mUk  is  sold  to  the  retailnlealer  (who 
agrees  with  the  cow-keeper  for  the  produce  of  a  certain  number 
m  GOW8,  and  taikes  the  labour  of  miUdng  them  upon  himself^ 
varies  from  1*.  8rf.  to  \%.  lOrf.  for  eight  quarts,  according  to  the 
distance  from  town :  but  taking  tiie  medium,  t.  e.,  It.  9rf.,  the 
I. 
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whole  amount  will  be  (allowinpf  for  sucklings)  328,000/.  In  de- 
livering the  milk  to  the  consumer,  a  vast  increase  takes  place,  not 
only  in  the  price,  but  also  in  the  quantit)  ,  as  it  is  greatly  aclul- 
terated  with  water :  by  this  practice,  and  the  additional  charge 
made  for  creanii  the  sum  paid  by  the  public  has  been  calculated 
to  be  as  much  more,  viz.  656,000/.,  nay,  one  writer  has  said  the 
advance  or  profit  b  180  per  cent.  I !  The  mUk  id  cotiteyed  to  tli0 
consumers  in  tin  vtssels,  called  pails,  whidl  ate  principally  cittw 
ried  about  by  women,  mostly  robust  Welsh  girls:  it  is  distri- 
buted twice  claily  through  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  annual  consumption  of  butter  in  London  amoraits  to 
11,000  tons,  and  that  of  cheese  to  13,000  tons.  The  quantity 
of  POULTRY  ammalhr  consumed  is  worth  from  70,000/.  to 
80,000/.,  ttdurive  o{game,ihe  supply  of  which  depends  an  the 
season.   The  ccmsuttipHott  of  wheat  ftmiually  atnootifs 

1,000,000  quarters,  four-fifths  of  wWch  Afo  mad^  intO  bltead, 
forming  15,000,000  of  quartern  loaves. 

The  Kitchen  Gardens^ 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis^  are  estimated  a* 

10,000  acres,  about  2000  of  which  are  Wholly  cultivated  by  thd 
spade.    Shortly  after  Christmas,  when  the  weather  is  open, 
radislies,  spinach,  onions^  and  all  other  seed-crops  are  sown,  and 
as  soon  afterwards  as  the  season  will  jximiit,  which  is  generally  in 
February,  the  same  ground  is  planted  with  cauUflowers  from  the 
frames,  as  thick  as  if  no  other  crop  then  had  possession  of  the 
ground.  The  radishes,  ftc,  axe  soon  sent  to  market,  and  when  the 
cauliflowers  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  earthed  up,  sugar-loaf 
cabbages  are  planted ;  when  these  are  marketed,  the  stalks  aie 
taken  up,  the  ground  cleared,  and  planted  with  endive  and 
celery.    The  average  produce  of  these  gardens  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  200/.  annually  per  acre,  the  profit  of  w  hich  is  c  aU  ulated 
to  be  very  great  in  successful  seasons.   The  annual  produce  of 
all  the  garden  ground  cultivated  to  supply  the  London  markets 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Middleton  at  645,000/.,  which,  with 
400,000/.  produced  by  the  fhut-gardenst^  makes  a  total  of 
1,045,000/.  for  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis  and  its  envi^ 
ronSj  in  fruits  and  vegetables  ouly. 

The  Fruit  Gardens 

Op  Middlesex,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to  private  houses  laid 

gentlemen's  villas,  are  supposed  to  occupy  abont  3000  acres, 
priucipally  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Kensington,  Hanuuer* 
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jmifh^  Brentford,  Ideirortb,  aud  Twickenham.  Tliey  funiish 
constant  emplojTnent,  on  an  average,  to  about  teu  or  twelve  uer- 
sons  per  acre,  men,  women,  and  children ;  but  during  the  fruit 
season  this  number  is  increased  to  about  forty  >  the  produce  of 
whose  labouTi  in  their  yaxious  oeaqMUions,  is  thought  to  amount 
to  300,000/,  anoually^'and  to  this  another  100,000/.  may  \m 
added  for  the  produce  of  the  fruit  sent  to  the  metropolis  from  the 
surrounding  counties ;  the  whole  making  a  total  of  400,000/. 
■The  fruit-gardens  liav  e  what  they  call  an  upj)er  aud  under  crop 
growing  on  the  same  ground  at  one  time,  lirst,  the  ground  is 
stocked  with  apples,  pears,  cherries,  i)hnns,  walnuts,  &c.,  like  a 
complete  orchard,  which  they  call  (he  upper  crop;  secondly^  it  ia 
fully  planted  with  raspberrieHi  gooseberries,  cuRautSy  sirawber- 
rieSj,  and  all  such  fruit^  shrubs,  and  herbs^  as  are  known  to  sua- 
itin  tiie'fibftde  and  drip  from  the  trees  above  them  with  the  least 
injury ;  this  they  term  the  under  crop.  Some  of  these  gardens 
have  wallsj  which  are  completely  clothtHl  with  wall  fniits,  such 
as  uectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and  various  others.  In 
order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  shelter  and  wannth  in  autumn, 
ibiefy  raise  earthen  banks  of  about  three  feet  high,  laid  to  a 
alope  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  sun ;  on  these  slopes  they  plant 
endive  in  September,  and  near  the  bottom  of  them^  from  Octo- 
ber till  Chnatmaa^  they  drill  a  row  of  peas  i  by  this  means  the 
endive  is  preserved  from  rotting,  and,  as  well  as  the  peas,  comes 
to  maturi^  nearly  as  early  as  if  it  had  been  planted  in  borders 
under  a  wall.  Besides  the  quantity  of  i'niits  raised  fVoni  these 
gardens,  the  London  markets  receive  additional  supplies  from 
WB  gardens  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  ^  and  much  ia 
also  brought  from  Kent,  EsfleKjBerks,  and  other  counties :  these 
auppliea  amount  to  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  whole  con9ump- 
tion  of  the  metzopolia. 

The  Nursery  Graumbf 

In  the  vicinity  of  Loudon,  are  presumed  to  occupy  about  1500 
acres,  lying  principally  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Chelsea,  Bromp- 
ton,  Kensington,  Hackney,  Dalston,  Bow,  and  Mile  End.  The 
nurserymen  spare  no  pains  in  collecting  the  choicest  sort,  and 
the  greatest  variety,  of  fruit-trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  they  bring  them  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection*  The  taste  for  elegant  and  rare 
plants  has  become  so  prevalent  of  late  years,  that  the  rearing 
them  for  sale  now  forms  a  considerable  object  of  commerce ; 
and  the  English  gardeners  have  attained  such  celebrity  for  the 
(uitiv^tiou    ^tiiQ^,  that  a  grt^t  e&^rtivtion  of  these  articles 
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take;;  place  to  Francei  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Russia,  and  other 
i:ouiitn*is. 


Ale  and  Porter. 

The  quantity  of  porter  liriwed  annually  by  the  twelve  priucipal 
houses  in  Loudoa  is  about  1,400,000  barrels  ;  and  the  six  priu- 
cipal ale  brewers  annually  make  upwardsof  S0,000  barrels  of  ale. 

Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  smaller  brewerieat,  that 
supply  the  various  private  families,  to  an  immense  extent* 


Supply  of  Fish. 

Thb  geneial  fish-market,  which  supplies  all  London^  has  been 
mentioned ;  and  its  insufficiency  has  frequently  been  complained 
of*  That  tbere  should  be  only  one  fish-markd;,  that  of  BiDioga* 
gate,  to  supply  a  metropolis  now  consisting  of  1,200,000  per- 
sons, is  amazing :  but  that  fish  should  frecj^ucntly  be  as  scarce 
and  as  extravagantly  hitrh-priced  as  if  we  live  100  or  150  niiles 
in  the  interior,  will  excite  no  astonishment  after  this  statement. 
Various  remedies  for  what  fish-dealers  themselves  own  to  be  a 
serious  evil  have  been  projected.  New  markets  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  have  been  devised,  to  supply  the  di&rent  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the  suburbs,  for  miles  zound^ 
which  receive  fish  from  London.  Great  exertions  are  makhig  to 
establish  a  fish-market  in  liungerford-street,  but  none  of  these 
plans  have  been  carried  into  eflfect.  One  market  might  still  he 
the  means  of  forwardin^^;  this  article  of  trade  in  suflBcient  abiui- 
dance  throughout  and  round  the  metropolis,  if  the  arrival  of 
vessels  could  be  more  accurately  depended  on.  As  it  is,  the 
vessels  are  frequently  weather-bound  at  the  Nore,  till  they  are 
obliged  to  throw  their  cargoes  overboard,  and  return  to  get  xe* 
laden.  Should  one  vessel  only  arrive,  the  supply  is  so  limited, 
that  the  article,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fetches  enormous  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  fleet  coming  in  may  overtake  those 
that  hud  been  detained  at  the  Nore,  and  if  all  are  able  to  arrive, 
the  market  is  then  overstocked,  and  fish  are  hawked  about  with- 
out finding  customers. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  fish  brought  to  London 
during  a  recent  year.  Fresh  salmon,  45,446 ;  maids,  pkJce,  and 
skate,  50,754  bushels;  turboi,  87,958 ;  fresh  cod  fiA,  447,130; 
herrings,  3,366,407 ;  haddocks,  482,493 :  sprats,  60,789  bushels ; 
luackerel,  3,070,700  5  lobsttib,  1^54,600;  soles,  8672  bmshdji i 
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whitings^  90,604 ;  and  eelfi^  1500  cwt.  The  number  of  vesseU 
mtered  at  the  office  in  fbe  same  year  was  3827* 


Coals, 

Tbsbb  is  a  Coal-'Excluinge  in  Tbameg-street,  which  if  prinet 
pally  occupied  by  the  gvrai  dealen^  who,  having  a  eort  of  mo- 
nopoly  of  the  market,  the  cimBumers  have  no  control  over  it. 

Above  2,000,000  chaldrous  per  annum  are  consumed  in  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey :  of  this  quantity^  at  kmi  twu-ihirdtt  on^  for 
domestic  purposes. 


Suppfy  of  Cattk. 

The  number  of  Horses  kept  in  Middlesex  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  30,000,  yet  very  few  remarkable  for  their  quali^  aie 
hred  here.  Hie  cart-horses,  which  are  compact  and  bony,  are 
purchased  at  the  difibrent  faiis  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  at  Die  repositories  and  stables  of  the  several  dealers  in  the 
metropolis.  Many  of  the  horses  employed  by  the  brewers,  dis- 
tillers, and  carmen  of  London,  are  purchased  by  the  country 
dealers,  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and  sold  by  tlieiii  to  thu  l.ir- 
mers  of  Wiltshire,  &c.,  who  keep  them  till  they  are  about  live 
years  old,  when  they  sell  them  to  the  London  deabrs  at  high 
prices,  as  they  virv  then  of  a  proper  age  for  constant  work.  The 
coach  and  saddle  horses  are  principally  bred  in  Yorkshire^  and 
brofight  up  firom  that  and  other  counties  by  the  dealers.  The 
draught  horses  belongmg  to  the  brewers,  distillers,  coal-mer- 
chants, &c.,  arc  bcarcely  to  be  equalled  as  to  strength  and 
fign^irc. 

Hogs  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers,  but  chiefly  bj  the 
mak-distillers,  for  whom  they  are  purchased  lean,  at  a  large  mar- 
ket,  held  on  Finchley-common,  and  to  which  they  are  brought 
firom  Shropshire^  and  other  distant  counties ;  great  numbers  of 
&tted  hoffs  are  also  bought  for  the  hog-butcheries  about  Loo- 
don  ;  ana  the  bacon  cured  here  is  but  little  inferior  to  that 
brought  from  Wilts  and  Yorkshire.  Much  poultry  is  reared  in 
Middlesex,  but  chiefly  for  home  consum])tion ;  and  many 
pigeons  are  also  bred  in  this  county.  Rabbits  are  bred  in  and 
aoout  London,  and  are  sold  to  the  poulteros,  who,  by  this 
means,  supply  the  market  at  th^ae  seasons  when  wild  or  wanea 
rabbits  cannot  be  had. 

z.  3 
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Fairs  and  Markets. 

Great  facilities  are  aflR)rde(l  to  internal  commerce  in  England 
by  the  establishment  of  fairs  and  markets  for  the  sale  of  com- 
modities of  every  description.  The  king  is  the  sole  judge  where 
fairs  and  markets  ought  to  be  kept ;  and,  therefore^  if  he 
grant  a  market  to  be  established  in  a  place  which  happens  not 
to  be  conTenient  for  the  country,  yet  the  subjects  can  go  to 
no  other ;  and  if  they  do,  the  owner  of  the  place  where  fiiey 
meet  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  grantee  of  the  m;u-- 
ket.  The  law  forbids  the  holding  of  markets  and  fairs  uu  Sun- 
days, and  tlve  solemn  holidays,  and  declares  that  they  shall  not 
be  kept  ojKiu  beyond  the  time  specified  in  their  charters^  on  pain 
of  forfeitmg  double  the  vahie  of  the  things  sold.  The  grant  of 
a  fair  or  market  includes,  withont  express  words,  the  right  of 
establishing  a  court  otpie  paudr^,  an4  of  appointing  a  derk  of 
the  market,  who  is  to  receive  reasonable  fees  for  marking  and 
allowing  weights  and  measures.  These  fairs  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  exhibition  of  plays,  drolls,  rarities,  and  a 
general  merrnnent,  which  render  tiiem  the  delight  of  tiie  lower 
classes  of  society. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Fairs  or  Markets  held  in  Lon- 
don, or  within  ten  miles  of  it: 


Day*  of 

When  h€l4««  dumion. 

Easter    .    .  Greenwich       •  3 

■            .    •  iialtcrsea      .  3 

Whitsantide  Greenwich  .    .  3 

SdorBdMay  Brentford        ,  8 

•                .  HatD'Common  »  ,3 

Holy  Tharsd*  Twickenham  .  2 

.Ttine  24      .  Ealin<->rr<*PTi    ,  3 

Jnly  1st      .  Wandsworth     •  3 

^londay  .'ifter  fsb'worth      •  S 

IslKrid.  July  Fuirlop    .       •  1 

July  i5th    .  Chiswtck     .  3 

August  5th  Bromley  «      •  S 


naytof 

Wl\en  holden.  dwnitto. 

August  12th  Mitcham       .  3 

 18th  Caiiiberwell     .  3 

—  21st  Peckham      .  3 

SeptemherSd  Bartholomew  •  4 

~ —  S3d  Enfield    .      .  2 

 25th  WalthanistOW  •  2 

 —  27lh  Northall  .       .  1 

  29th  Twickenham   •  2 

October  2d  ,  Croydon  .       .  8 

■  18th.  Charltoo,  Horn 

Fair     «      .  3 


Water  Works* 

Independently  of  jdl  the  preceding  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  metropolis,  the  inhabitants  have  a  constant  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  pniiioscs,  whidi  passes  beneath  the  streets 
hy  means  of  cast-iron  cylinders  or  pipes,  about  18  inches  in 
diamoter^  whisuce  smallo:  pipos  coavey  the  water  into  each 
house* 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  wateModn 
which  supply  the  metropolis. 

The  New  River  Water-Works,  Spafields,  derive  their  supply 
from  the  spring  at  ChadwcU,  iiLur  Ware.  There  an?  two  reser- 
voirs, covering  about  five  acres,  and  averagiu^;  10  feet  iu  depth. 
These  reservoirs  are  85  feet  above  low-water  mark  at  the 
Thames ;  but  hy  means  of  steam-engines,  the  water  can  be 
raised  60  feet  higher  than  that  level,  in  order  to  send  it  to  the 
uppL-r  part  of  houses*  The  New  Siver  Company  sii[)plies  about 
67^000  houses,  and  daily  furnishes  13,000,000  g^ons. 

The  East  London  Water-Works  are  situated  at  Old  Ford,  on 
the  river  Lea,  about  three  miles  frnni  its  entrance  into  the 
Thames.  They  supply  42,000  houses,  and  tlaily  furnish 
fi. 00 0,000  gaUone«  Tbie  pipes  belonging  to  this  company  acu 
200  miles  in  length. 

The  AVest  Middlesex  (established  in  1806)  obtain  water 
from  the  Thames,  at  HammerBmith,  whence  it  is  forced  into  a 
leservoir  at  Kennn^n  120  feet  above  low-water  in  the  lliames. 
Another  reservoir  is  on  Little  Primrose-hill,  about  70  feet 
higher.  This  company  serves  15^000  houses,  and  daily  Sl^ 
plies  2,250,000  gallons. 

The  Chelsea  Water-Works  obtain  their  supply  from  Iho 
niames,  near  Chelsea  Hospital.  They  have  two  reservoirs, 
one  is  in  the  Grecn-park,  and  is  44  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lliames :  it  has  been  lately  xe^consiarueted  and  fnxnished  with  a 
veiy  curious  filtering  apparatus.  The  other,  in  Hyde-park,  hatf 
an  delation  of  70  feet.  This  company  serves  12,406  housoi^ 
and  daily  supplies  1,760,000  gallons. 

The  Grand  Junction  Company  also  derives  its  supply  from 
the  Thames,  near  Chelsea-hospital,  whence  it  is  forced  into 
three  reservoirs  at  Paddington.  These  reservoirs  are  about 
71,  86,  and  92  feet  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Thames  ; 
and  the  water  is  thrown  up  61  f^  above  the  ayerage  of  the  re-* 
servoirs>  This  company  serves  7700  houses,  and  supplies 
2,800,000  gallons  daily. 

The  Lambeth  Company  is  supplied  from  the  Tliamcs  between 
Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges.  It  has  no  reservoir,  but 
by  means  of  an  engine  dolivers  the  water  directly  from  the 
river.  It  supplies  16,000  houses,  and  daily  furnishes,  1,244,000 
gallons.   The  water  is  no  where  raised  above  40  feet. 

The  South  London  or  Vauxhall  Company  derive  their  suj^ly 
from  the  Thames,  by  means  of  a  tonnel,  which  is  carried  mto 
the  river  at  V«ariiJU*ridge.  They  serve  10,000  Ymaos^  an* 
daily  furnish  1,000,000  gaUou^. 
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;  The  Southwark  Water-Works  are  supplied  from  the  middle 
of  the  Thames^  between  London  and  Southwark,  whence  the 
Wftter  10  delivered  immediately.  These  woikft  siq^iply  700Q 
houmu,  wd  furoiab  720|OOO  galtoxm  d^Uy* 


CILiPTEa  VI. 

PUBLIC    BUII.DINtiSj    INCLUDING    CHURCHES,    PAIACKS,  PUBiaC 

ST.  PAUL'S  GATB£DRAL« 

This  maf^nificent  building  has  obtained  such  celebrity,  even 
amongst  t'oruigners,  that  in  an  enumeration  of  the  relif:^ious  edi- 
fices of  Europe,  St,  Paul's  of  London  is  always  mentiuued  \m* 
mediately  ai'ter  St  Peter's  at  Kome.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
imposing  appearance  and  pure  style  of  Grecian  architecture. 

It  stands  on  an  eminence,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Thames 
on  the  same  spot  where  in  majestic  iK>iiip  stood  th^  aadent 
Oothic  cathedral,  so  eloquently  described  by  Dugdale  a&d 
Holltii,  and  which  perished  iu  the  mciuorable  conflagration  of 
166f).  The  best  authority  that  exists,  illustrative  of  the  origin 
of  tliis  church,  is  its  great  restorer,  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
His  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a  church  on  tliis  s^xit,  bui  It  by 
the  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  confirmed :  when 
he  searched  for  the  foundations  for  his  own  design,  he  met 
with  those  of  the  original  preAjfierium^ot  semicircular  chancdof 
the  old  church.  They  consisted  only  of  Kentidi  rubble  stonei 
artfully  worked,  and  consolidated  with  exceedingly  hard  mortar, 
in  the  Ruinuu  manner,  much  exceilin*^  the  superstructure.  He 
^plodes  the  notion  of  there  havin^^  been  a  temple  of  Diana. 

The  first  chiurch  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during 
the  Djoclesian  persecution^  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  iu  the 
reign  of  Constantme*  This  w^s  demoUsbed  the  pa^pui 
Saxoosi  and  restored  in  603,  by  Sehert,  a  petty  prince  mlmg 
in  these  parts  under  Etfaelbert,  Idng  of  Kenty  the  first  Chris* 
tian  monarch  of  the  Saxon  race.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
conflagration  of  1086;  after  which,  Maiuitius,  then  bishop  of 
London,  commenced  the  magnificent  edifice  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present  cathedral.    Of  such  magnitude  was  the 

huildingi  that  neither  that  bishQ^      to  8imso9Qi^  Of  Sd^ 
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maa,  were'  able  to  complete  the  undeitakingy  though  each  of 
them  presided  twenty  years,  and  expended  great  simis  in  the 

prosecution  of  it.  The  latter  prelate  apy)ropriated  Uie  whole 
revenue  of  his  bisho])ric  to  the  carrying  on  oi  the  work.  Aftef 
his  death,  the  furthur  building  was  for  some  time  iutrrnipted  ; 
and  the  eastern  part,  or  choir^  was  burnt  in  1 135.  At  what 
period  it  was  restored  ia  uncertain.  The  grand  ceremony  of  ita 
consecration  was  performed  in  1240.  Large  additions  were 
afterwards  made  to  the  structure ;  and  it  was  not  till  1315  that 
the  churcfi  was  entirely  completed,  being  225  years  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation  by  Mauritius. 

The  noble  subterranean  church  of  St.  Faith  \v;us  begim  in 
1257.    It  was  supported  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered  pillars, 
with  ribs  diverging  from  them  to  support  the  roof.    This  was 
the  parish  church.   This  underero/i,  as  buildings  of  this  sort 
were  called,  contained  several  chiantriea  and  monuments* 
DuGDALE  lelatesi  that  it  extended  under  part  of  the  choiri  and 
the  structure  eastward,  and  was  supported  by  three  rows  of 
large  and  massy  pillars  ;  a  print  of  it  accompanies  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  that  great  antiquar}'.    No  part  is  now  left  of  this 
or  of  any  other  ancient  crypt,  according  to  Pennant. 

The  ancient  cathedral  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
^reat  works  of  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Pennant  says 
it  was  a  most  beautiful  Gothic.  Its  dimensions  far  exceeded 
other  religious  edifices  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  represented 
by  historians  as  equally  pre-eminent  in  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour of  ornament.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,,  this  cathedral 
having  fallen  into  decay,  a  royal  commission  was  issued  for  its 
TL'pair ;  but  nothing  of  consequence  was  done  till  the  advance- 
ment of  Laud  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

This  prelate  exerted  himself  zealously  in  favour  of  the  neg- 
lected bmlding.  A  subscription  was  coUected  to  the  amount  of 
101^30/.  4t.  and  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  to  su{)erin- 
iend  the  undertakmg.  He  commenced  his  operations  in  1633, 
and  the  work  went  rapidly  on  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
Var,  which  threw  all  tilings  into  confusion ;  and  the  parliament 
confiscated  the  unexpended  money  and  materials.  At  the  re- 
storation, the  repairs  were  again  commenced  j  but  after  much 
labour  and  expense^  the  great  conflagration  of  1666  destroyed 
the  chief  part  of  the  buildings  and  irreparably  damaged  the 
remainder. 

The  famous  Paul's  Cross,  which  stood  before  that  cathedral, 
was  a  pulpit  formed  rf  wood,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  lead,  irom  which  the  most  eminent  divines  were 
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aj>p()Inted  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon.  To  Qm 
place,  the  court,  the  mayor,  th^  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens, 
used  to  resort.  It  was  in  use  as  early  as  1259|  aud  was  appro- 
priated not  only  to  instruct  mankind  by  preaching,  but  to  ererj 
purpose  political  or  ecclesiastical: — for  giving  force  to  oaths^ 
ibr  promulgating  laws,  &c. ;  and  for  the  pnvate  ends  of  ilie 
ambitious,  as  weU  as  for  the  defaming  of  those  who  had  incurred 
tlie  displeasure  of  crowned  hfiuLs.  Ja?ie  Shore,  the  charitable 
and  merry  concubine  of  Edward  IV.,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his 
favourite  the  unfortunate  Lord  Hastings,  was  bri^ught  before 
this  cross  in  1483,  divested  of  all  her  splendour. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  repair  the  aiuuent  fabric, 
every  vestige  of  the  original  building  was  demolished.  The 
first  stone  of  the  present  cathodal  was  laid  on  the  2l8t  of  Jum^ 
1675  ;  and  the  design  was  prosecuted  with  such  diligtnce,  that 
within  ten  years  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  side-aisles  were 
finished,  togetluir  with  the  circular  porticoes,  on  the  nortli  and 
south  sides.  The  last,  or  highest  stone  of  the  building,  was 
laid  at  the  top  of  the  lantern  in  171U ;  and  shortly  after,  the 

aueen  and  both  houses  of  parliament  attended  divine  service  in 
lie  new  cathedral*  The  whole  structure  was  thus  completed  in 
thirty-five  years,  by  one  architect,  Sir  Christopher  WreUi  and 
one  master-mason,  Mr,  Thomas  Strong,  and  while  one  prelate, 
Dr.  Henry  Conipton,  filled  the  see  of  Loudon, 

It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is 
divided,  by  two  rows  of  massy  pillars,  into  a  nave  and  side- 
aisles.  At  the  extremities  of  the  principal  transept  are  also 
semicircular  projections,  for  porticoes ;  and  at  the  angles  of  the 
cross  axe  square  projections;  whicbj  besides  centaining  staiv- 
cases,  vestries,  &c.,  serve  as  buttresses  to  the  dome. 

The  west  front  towards  Ludgate-street  is  extremely  noble. 
The  portico  forming  the  grand  entraiu  e  consists  of  twelve  Co- 
rinthian cohnnns,  with  an  upper  portico  of  eight  columns  in  the 
Composite  order,  supporting  a  triangular  pediment.    The  enta- 
blature represents  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  basso 
relievo,  by  Francis  Bird,   On  the  centre  of  the  pediment  is  a  I 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  sides  are  statues  of  St.  Jame% 
Peter,  and  the  Four  Bvanffelists.  The  whole  rests  on  an  ele- 
vated base,  the  ascent  to  wnich  is  formed  by  twenty-two  steps  of 
black  marhle,  : 
At  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  angles  of  the  cathedral,  two  elegant 
turrets  are  erected,  each  terminatinpf  in  a  dome  ornamented  with 
a  gilt  pine  apple.    The  SQUth  twet  COOtWia  tbo  (^ck^  tfa^i 

north  turret  Um^  b^^« 

I 
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Corinthian  columns,  leads  to  the  great  nurtli  door,  or  entrance 
to  the  transept^  over  which  is  an  entablature  coutaiuing  tlie 
royal  arms  supported  hy  angels. 

The  south  front  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds  with  the  uortli^ 
excepting  the  entablatore,  which  rcpn>sents  a  plnmix  rising 
fhnn  thti  flanies;  the  perfortnanoe  of  Gabriel  Cibber.  Under* 
iieaihia  the  enxresshre  void  BsatmoAit* 

The  east  end  of  the  chtorch  is  semicirenlai* ;  it  b  ornamented 

vnih  a  variety  of  fine  sculpture,  particularly  the  cipher  W,  H. 
within  a  compartment  of  palm  branches,  surmounted  V>y  an 
imperinl  crowUi  in  honour  of  the  then  reigning  sovereignj  king 
William  III. 

The  exterior  of  the  walls  consists  of  rustic  \rork  ornamented 
with  two  rows  of  pilasters^  the  lower  of  the  Corinthian^  and  the 
upper  of  the  Composite  order. 

The  doitie,  or  eopola,  rises  hi  beautiful  and  majestic  propor- 
tion w  here  the  great  lines  of  the  cross  intersect  each  other.  The 
dome  is  terminated  hy  a  lantern  and  globe  ;  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  whole  is  placed  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  a  castriron  balustrade,  which 
weighs  about  200  tons^  and  cost  tq)wards  of  1 1,000/. :  this  rests 
on  a  dwarf  stone  wall^  and  separates  the  churchyard  from  the 
istreeL  Within  this  endosure^  facing  Ludgate-street,  is  a  marble 
statue  of  queen  Anne,  holding  in  her  mnds  the  emblems  of 
royalty,  and  accompanied  by  figiures  representing  Great  Britain^ 
Ireland,  France,  and  America.    It  was  executed  by  Bird. 

The  interior  of  the  cutliedral  is  not  so  richly  decorated  iis  the 
exterior.  The  pavement  consists  of  square  slabs  of  black  and 
white  marble,  placed  alternately ;  and  the  floor  of  the  altar  is 
intersfpersed  with  porphyry.  The  flags  which  han^  in  various 
parts  of  the  dome  and  nave  are  trophies  of  British  valour. 
Those  iieat  the  north  entrance  were  taken  from  the  French  by 
lord  Iluwe,  in  1794  j  and  those  Opposite,  on  tlu;  right,  iVoui  the 
Sj)aniards  l)y  lord  Nelson,  in  l/OZ;  the  Dutch  flags,  on  the 
left,  were  taken  by  lord  Keith,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
by  lord  Duncan,  at  Camperdown.  Over  the  western  aisle  are 
the  flags  taken  by  the  duke  of  York  from  the  French^  and  those 
captured  dtuiug  the  American  war. 

A  circular  staircase,  within  tte  S.W.  pier,  leads  by  an  easy 
ascent  to  the  fVhiitpering  Gallery,  which  encirdes  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  dome  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornice.  From  this 
situation,  the  view  of  the  church,  the  cupola,  and  the  lantern,  is 
irtjrikingly  sublime  j  and  here  the  paintings  by  bix  J  ames  Thorn- 
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hill  on  the  compartmeuts  of  the  dome  are  seen  to  gfeitkest 
advantage.  These  lUisigns  are  illustrative  of  the  most  remarjt- 
able  occuxxences  in  St.  Paul's  life.  His  miraculous  converdon 
near  Damascus.  St.  Paul  preaching  before  Sergius  PauhiSi 
witk  tlie  tlivine  judgment  upon  El5rmas  the  Sorcerer.  The 
rcverenco  offered  to  Paul  ;uul  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  by  the  priests 
of  .Tupitur.  The  iinprisouuient  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi, 
witk  the  conversion  of  the  ^  Loicr.  Paul  prcacluiiL^;  to  the  Atlie- 
nians.  The  magic  books  of  the  Ephesians  burnt  St.  Paul's 
defence  before  Agrippa  and  Bernice,   His  shipwreck  at  Melita. 

llie  Whispering  Qallery  takes  its  name  from  the  well-knoifn 
reverberation  of  sounds  i  so  that  the  softest  whisper  is  accu- 
rately and  loudly  conveyed  to  the  ear  at  the  distance  of  lOO 
feet,  the  diameter  of  the  dome  in  this  part.  If  the  door  be  shut 
forcibly  it  produces  a  strong  reverberation  similar  to  tliuuder. 
Tlie  same  staircase  communicates  with  the  galleries  over  the 
north  and  south  aisles  of  the  navoi  containing  the  library  and 
model-room. 

The  Library  was^  furnished  with  a  collection  of  books  1^ 
Bishop  Gompton,  whose  portrait  is  preserved  here;  hut  the 
flooring,  consisting  of  upwards  of  2000  pieces  of  oak,  seems  to 

be  pointed  out  as  the  object  most  deserving  the  attention  of  a 
casual  visiter.  The  corresponding  room  in  the  north  gallery 
contains  a  model  of  the  beautiful  altar-piece,  intended  by  tlie 
architect  to  ornament  the  east  end  of  the  church ;  and  a  large 
model  for  a  building  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Tliis  is 
regarded  as  the  design  most  valued  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; 
but  in  the  opmion  of  competent  judges,  we  have  the  master-piece 
of  his  architectural  skill  in  this  cathedral.  This  room  contiqns 
also  some  of  the  funcrai  decorations  used  at  the  intefment,  of 
lord  Nelson. 

The  cloch'7vorhs  are  well  desei^ving  tbe  atti  ntion  of  the  ciurious. 
The  pendulum  is  14  feet  long,  and  the  weight  at  the  end  is 
1  cwt.  I  the  dials  on  the  outside  are  regulated  by  9^  smaller  poe 
within  I,  the  length  of  the  minute-han£  on  the  exterior  dials  is 
8  feet,  and  the  weight  of  each  75  pounds ;  the  length  of  the 
ho\ur  hands  is  5  feet  5  inches,  and  the  weight  44  pounds  each : 
the  diameter  of  the  dials  is  18  feet  10  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  hour  figures  2  feet  2J  inches.  T^he  fine-toneil  bell  wliich 
strikes  the  hours  is  clearly  di.stiu*juishable  from  every  otlier  in 
the  metropolis,  and  has  been  distnictly  heard  at  the  distance  of 
20  miles.  It  is  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  wei^h 
4^  tons.  This  bell  is  tolled  on  the  deatli  of  any  member  of  me 
royal  family,  of  the  lord  mayor,  bishop  of  London;  or  dean,  pf 
the  cathedral* 
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The  B&n  and  Gross  snnnoiinting  the  lanfefn,  re-ereded  in 

1822,  are  constructed,  as  to  outline  and  tliincnsiom,  {>n  the 
same  plan  as  the  originals,  but  the  hitcriur  has  Ihhmi  nua  h  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  co]>pcr  and  <^m-niLT  il  liaiids  for 
those  oi  iiron.  The  whole  hei»j^ht  of  the  cop|H;r-work,  which 
Weighs  above  4  tons,  is  27  feet.  The  iron  spindle  in  the  centre, 
and  standards  to  strengthen  the  copper«worK|  weigh  about  tbreo 
Jons,  forming  a  total  weight  of  above  seven  tons*  The  old  balit 
ineasuring  6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter^  was  made  of  fourteen 
pieces,  whilst  the  new  l)all,  measuring  six  feet,  and  weighing 
about  half  a  ton  without  its  ornaments  or  standards,  i .  con- 
structed of  only  two,  a  fair  deuiuiisi ration  td  the  iinpruved  state 
of  science.  It  is  capable  of  containing  eight  persons.  The  old 
ball,  including  the  spindle,  standards,  Sec,  weighed  two  tons 
and  a  half,  and  the  cross  one  and  a  half.  The  ascent  to  the 
ImbII  is  formed  by  616  steps,  of  which  the  first  280  lead  to  the 
irhispering-gallery,  and  the  next  254  to  the  upper  gallery. 

About  tlie  year  1790,  a  scheme  was  suggested  and  has  suc- 
ceeded, to  break  the  monotonous  nniloruiity  of  the  archikctural 
masses  in  the  interior  of  the  caihidral  hy  the  introduction  of 
MONUMENTS  and  STA.TUES,  ilk  honour  of  thi;  ilhistrious  dead. 
The  first  erected  was  to  the  memory  of  J  ohn  Howard ;  opened 
to  public  ins^ction  A.D.  1796.  This  statue  is  placed  near  the 
iron  gate  leading  to  tiie  south  aisle.  It  is  the  work  of  the  late 
John  Bacon,  R.A.,  and  represents  the  philanthropist  in  the  act 
of  trampling  upon  chains  and  fetters,  while  bearing  in  his  right 
hand  the  key  of  a  prison,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll,  ou  which  is 
engraved,  Plan  Jo?*  the  Improvempnt  of  Prisons  and  Hm^pilals. 
The  eloqueut  inscription  was  written  by  tiie  late  bamuci  VVhitr 
bread,  Esq. 

The  TTiouument  in  memory  of  Nelson  was  executed  by  Flax- 
man.  The  statue  of  lord  Ndson,  dressed  in  the  pelisse  received 
ffom  the  Grand  Seignior,  leans  on  an  anchor.   Beneath,  on 

the  rit^lit  of  the  hero,  Britannia  directs  the  attention  of  young 
seamen  to  Nelson,  their  great  example.  Tiie  British  lion  (*n  the 
Other  side  guards  the  monument.  On  the  cornice  of  the  jh*- 
destal  are  the  words  Coj)eniiui^en,  Nile,  Trafalgar.  The  iii^iires 
on  the  pedestal  represent  the  North  Sea,,  tlie  German  Ocean, 
the  Nile,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  following  monuments  'may  likewis  ebe  seen  here  :  Sir 
W.  Jones,  represented  leaning  on  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  by 
Bacon,  jun. ;  earl  Howe,  by  Flaxman ;  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
by  the  same  artist ;  captdin  llardinge,  by  the  late  C.  Manning; 
sir  Ralph  Abercrumbie,  by  Westmacutij  lord  Rodney,  by  0. 
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Bom ;  captain  Westcott,  by  Banks  ;  sir  John  Mdofe,  hy  Baeony 

jun, ;  lord  Collingwood,  by  Westmacott ;  captain  Diifl^  by 
Bacon  ;  captains  Moss  and  Riou,  by  C.  Rossi ;  ^neral  Dundas, 
by  Bacon,  jim. ;  prenerals  Craiifurd  and  Mackinnon,  by  Bacon, 
jun. ;  Dr.  Johnson,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Parr;  marquis 
Comwailis  and  lord  Heathfield,  by  Rossi ;  general  Picton^  by 
Oahftgaa;  general  Potisonby^  by  Baily^  captain  Hutt  and 
captain  Burgess,  by  Banks ;  general  Bowes  and  colonel  Cado* 
gan,  by  Ohantrey ;  together  with  monuments  of  captain  Fanik* 
ner,  captain  MiUer,  generals  Hay,  Mackenzie,  and  Langworth. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  a  marble  slab  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  may  be  translated,  "  Beneath,  lies  Christo- 
pher WreOj  builder  of  this  church  and  city ;  who  lived  upwards 
of  90  years,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  public  benefit.  Aeadefi 
do  you  seek  for  his  monument  ? — look  around.'^ 

Lord  Nelson^s  perishable  iremains  al»  interred  in  a  Yatdt  under 
the  central  part  of  the  1>o9ding ;  and  near  them  the  femains  of 

his  friend  lord  CollingNvuod. 

Among  other  eminent  characters  whose  bodies  have  been 
deposited  in  these  vaults,  are — sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  Dr. 
JSJewton,  bishop  of  Bristol ;  Alejcander  Wedderburn,  earl  of 
Rosslyn ;  sir  John  Braithwaite;  sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  B.  West, 
esq.;  and  sir  Thomas  Lawrence^  successively  presidents  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  James  Bany,  John  Opie,  Heniy  Fnseli|  and 
George  Dawe^  esquires^  painters;  and  John  Bennie^  esq. 
engineer. 

The  crffpi  beneath  the  cathedral  contains  inscriptions  to  mr 
Christopher  Wren  and  his  daughter,  to  bishop  ISJewton,  the 
paniters  Barry  and  Opie^  and  other  eminent  persons.  But  the 
chief  object  of  curiosity  is  the  tomb  of  Nelson.  In  the  middle 
avenue  of  the  crypt,  immediately  beneath  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  stands  a  sarcophagus  of  black  and  white  marble,  resthig 
on  a  pedestal)  on  which  'are  inscribed  the  words,  Horatio 

Vise.  Nelson.*'  Hie  sarcophagus  and  pedestal  were  brought 
from  cardinal  W^olsey's  tomb-house  at  Windsor;  they  were 
prepared  by  the  cardinal  for  his  own  entombment.  Here  also 
may  be  seen  the  celebrated  tigiure  of  Dr.  Donne,  representing 
him  as  a  corpse ;  it  was  executed  in  his  life^time^  and  was  fire-  : 
quently  the  object  of  his  contemplation. 

The  choir  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  an  orgaib 
gallery,  supported  bjr  eight  Gorinthiim  columns  of  black  and 
white  marble,  and  enriched  with  beautiful  carving  by  Gibbons, 
whose  decorative  iierfonnances  embellish  every  part  of  the  choir. 
The  epibco|)ai  tiiroue  near  the  altar  is  peculiarly  elegant.  The 
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lishpp'g  seat  for  or^nary  oecasionB,  on  the  south  side,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  mitre  ami  pelican ;  the  lord-mayor's  seat,  on  the 
opposite  side,  has  the  city  mace  and  other  appropriate  devices. 
The  dean's  stall,  under  the  organ-gallery,  is  distinguished  by  |k 
isanopy,  and  omamented  with  sculptures  of  fruit  and  tiowers. 

The  pu/pit  was  orlginflJly  placed  near  the  altari  opposite  to 
the  bishop's  thronOi  but  has  oeen  lemoved  to  a  more  centrical 
sitoation,  for  the  greater  conTenieaoe  of  the  auditors.  Ihe 
readinff-detk  is  supported  by  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings, 
standing  on  a  ^illar^  svirrounded  by  rails;  thu  whole  ui  gill 
brass. 

The  sermons , were  anciently  delivered  in  the  open  air,  at  a 
cross  in  the  churchyard,  as  already  stated;  from  which  drcum- 
stajice  they  are  still  termed  Paul*s*cross  sermons*  The  preachers 
are  nomiiiated  by  the  bishop  of  London. 

The  chaplain  to  the  loixUmayor^  for  the  time  being,  is  the 
preacher  on  all  state  holidays ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
Easter  and  Trinity  terms,  when  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
j|pdges,  and  city-officers  attend  the  cathedral  church. 

The  choral  service  is  performed  daily  in  great  perfection  at 
St»  Paul's.  The  service  commences  at  thre&^uarters  past  nioei 
precisely^  in  the  momingi  and  at  a  quarter  past  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  when  the  solemn  harmonies  of  Tailis,  6ibbons»  and 
Pareelly  the  lighter  compositions  of  Boyoe  and  Ken^  and  the 
sublime  choruses  of  Handel,  may  be  heard  with  the  fullest 
effect :  but  the  greatest  treat  for  the  admirers  of  sacred  har- 
mony, is  the  music  meeting  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  widows  and  oq)hans  of  necessitous  clergymen. 
Handel's  grand  Dettingen  Te  iJeum^  several  of  Ins  most  beau- 
.tlAd  dmrusesi  and  an  appropriate  anthem  by  Dr.  Boyce,  are 
pevfoniiod  by  a  powerful  ordbestra,  supported  by  the  principal 
gentlepiePi  both  clerical  and  lay,  belonmng  to  Uie  three  choirs 
of  St.  Paul's,  Westminsteiwabbey,  and  the  Chapel*royal,  who 
niake  a  point  of  attending  on  this  occasion,  and  who  render  their 
a3sistance  gratuitously.  One  of  the  royal  dukes,  the  lord  mayor, 
most  of  the  bishops,  and  many  other  distinguished  characters, 
attend  as  stewards.  The  doors  open  at  ten,  and  divine  service 
CQpamences  at  twelve  o'olock.   A  pubUc  rehearsal  of  this  musie 


11 
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W  likewise  open  for  service  every  day,  except  on  Sundays,  at  six 
in  the  morning  during  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter. 

Another  meeting,  equally  honourable  and  gratifying  to  the 
beOi^VQlencfi  o{  the  agCi  is  hdld  14  the  montji^  oi  June,  when  six 
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or  eight  thousand  children,  clothed  and  educated  la  the  paio- 
chial  schools,  are  assembled  in  the  metropolitan  church,  to  offer 
their  infant  homage  to  their  Creator.  A  rehearsal  of  this 
meeting  takes  place  &  day  or  two  before,  when  persons  are 
adbnitted  at  6d.  each.  Tickets  for  the  meetinc;  itself  can  only 
he  obtained  of  persons  who  patronise  the  schoob. 

T%§  Dimet^lnmw  o/iAe  Caihedtat  are. 

Length  from  east  to  west,  wirbin  the  walln  •        «  600 

Breadth  of  the  nave  nnrl  clioir       .          •  •         .  100 

Fruin  north  to  iK>uth,  through  the  transept  •          •  295 

The  circuit             .          .          ,          »  »  ^92 

i  he  lieight,  exclusive  of  the  dome          •  •         «  110 

Height  from  the  yaolts  to  the  top  of  the  cms  «.      •  404 

Height  from  the  ceotte  of  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  evose  340 
Ground  plot,  9  aere«  16  perehes  70  feet* 

Hie  whole  ex][)ciise  of  building  the  cathedral  was  aboat  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half. 

FriccH  of  AdmiaHton. — Entrance  to  the  body  of  the  church 
may  always  be  obtained  at  Uie  north  door,  on  payment  of  2d, 
From  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  upper  galleries,  including 
the  whispering  gallery,  6<i.  Library,  2^/.  Model  and  trophy 
room>  Geometrical  staircase^  2c^.  Great  belli  2d.  BaU|  2«. 
VanltSy  U. 

'    WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Beaks  also  the  name,  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter.  Of 
the  founding  of  this  abbey  ou  Thorneif  Island*^  there  are  so 
many  miracidous  stories  related  by  monkish  writers,  that  the 
recital  of  them  now  would  hardly  be  endured:  even  the  rela> 
tions  of  ancient  historians  have  been  questioned  by  Sir  Chria- 
topherWreui  who  was  employed  to  survey  the  present  edifice 
and  who,  upon  the  nicest  examination,  found  nothing  to  coun* 
tenance  the  general  belief,  that  it  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a 
liiujaii  temple.  It  may  be  presumLdj  that  both  tlie  ancient 
chui'ch,  dedicated  to  St  Paid,  in  London,  and  this,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  in  Westminster,  were  among  tlie  eaiiiest  works  of  the  i 
first  converts  to  Christianity  in  Britain.  With  their  new  re- 
li^ion,  tliey  introduced  a  new  style  of  building;  and  their  great 
aim  seems  to  have  been,  by  afiecting  loftiness  and  ornament  to 
bring  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  pagan  architects  into  contempt. 
Historians,  agreeably  to  the  legend,  have  fixed  the  era  of  the  I 
first  abbey  in  the  sixth  century,  and  ascribed  to  Sebert  the 
huuuur  of  cuiiductiug  the  wurk»  and  of  completing  ih^X  part  of 
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it  at  least  that  now  fonns  the  east  anple,  which  prol)al)ly  wa» 
all  that  was  included  ia  the  original  plan.  Till  the  tiuH»  of  Kd* 
ward  the  Confessor,  the  first  abbey  remained,  exposed  to  tlio 
sacrilegious  fury  of  the  times ;  but  by  the  prevaUing  inihu  iice 
of  4Jto9twi)fy  io  that  foigiii  tberuiiuiof  the  ancieat  building 
were  deared  away^  and  a  most  magnifirftnt  atruetiire  for  that 
age  erected  in  tbeir  place*  In  its  form  it  bore  fbe  figure  of  a 
cross,  whieh  afterwards  became  the  pattern  for  cathedral  build- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom.  That  politic  priuce,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  clergy,  not  only  confirmed  all  former  emluw- 
ments,  but  <^ranted  a  new  charter,  which  concluded  with  soieum 
imprecations  against  all  who  should,  in  time  to  come,  deface  or 
demolish  any  part  of  ttke  building}  or  infringe  the  rights 
of  its  priesthood*  Henry  XIX.  not  only  enlarged  fbe  plan  of 
ibis  ancient  abbey,  but  added  a  chapel,  which  be  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgra ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
that  the  stately  and  magnificent  chapel,  now  kuuvvu  by  his  name, 
was  planned  and  executed.  Of  this  chapel,  the  firbt  stone  was 
laid  on  the  24th  of  January,  1502,  and  when  completed  wai* 
dedicated,  like  the  former  chapels^  to  tlie  Blessed  Virgin* 
Henry  designed  this  as  a  burying*place  for  himself  and  his  suo< 
fSessors;  he  expressly  enjoined,  by  his  wiU,  tbat  none  but  thoso 
of  the  blood-royal  should  be  ipbumed  t)ierwi. 

From  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  till  the  reign  of  WilKam  and 
Mary,  no  care  was  taken  to  repair  or  preserve  the  ancient 
church.  By  the  demands  which  Henry  VII 1.  made  upon  it, 
and  the  ravages  it  sustained  during  the  unhappy  civil  commo- 
tions, its  ancient  beauty  was  in  a  ^reat  measure  destroyed  ;  nor 
did  iheir  majesties  restore  it  till  it  became  an  object  of  parliar 
visUary  afientbui  and  till  a  considerable  sont  was  voted  for 
tint  purpose  only.  This  vote  being  passed,  Sir  Chxistopher 
Wren  was  employed  to  decorate  and  give  it  a  thorough  repair, 
which  that  able  architect  so  skilfully  and  faithfully  executed, 
that  the  building  is  thought,  at  this  day,  to  want  none  of  its 
original  strength,  and  to  have  even  acquired  additional  majesty 
by  two  new  towers,  which  are  situated  at  the  western  entrance.  i 
The  principal  object  of  attention  of  the  exterior,  with  the  ex^  I 
caption  of  the  towers  and  Henry  VII.'s  chaj^l,  is  the  magni-  | 
Soept  portico  leading  into  the  north  cross,  which,  by  some,  has 
been  sfyled  the  Beautiful,  or  Solomon's  Gate.  It  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  adorned  witli  a  window  of  modem  design, 
admirably  executed. 

The  interior  has  a  commanding  appearance;   the  Gothic 

Mcbes  sepaxating  thQ  nave  fcow  ttw  »de  aistes  are^ijported  by 
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hy  forty-dglit  pW,m  of       marble,  which  ar6  00  wdl^ispode4 

that  the  whole  body  ul"  tlie  church  may  be  seen  on  entering  the 
west  door. 

The  c/ioiry  which  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  was  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Keene,  surveyor  to 
tlie  abbey,  but  has  been  refitted  since  the  coronation  of  his  ma» 
jesty  Gk3orge  IV.^  in  1821.  It  is  executed  in  the  ancient  Gothic 
style,  which  the  architect  has  so  far  improved  as  to  mix  mmfl^ 
city  with  ornament ;  and  these  he  has  so  happily  blendedi  as  to 
produce  the  most  pleasinj^  etfcct. 

The  modern  marble  altar-piece,  wliich  was  designed  by  Sir 
C.  Wren,  for  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  given  to  this  abbey 
by  queen  Anne,  was  taken  down  at  the  coronation,  and  the  origi- 
nal altar-piece  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  an« 
cient  design.  The  Mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  by  Richard  de  Ware,  abbot  €£  Weatmui* 
ster.   It  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  workmanship. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  are  the  monuments  of  Aymer 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  Countess,  and  Kdmmid 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster:  and  on  the  south  side  are  those 
of  Sebert,  the  original  founder  of  the  abbey,  and  Auiie  of 
Cleves  ;  all  of  which  have  recently  been  repaired^  and  a«e  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  antiouaryti 

The  roof  of  the  lantern,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  9, 
1803,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  the  other  iwit» 
of  the  edifice  than  the  old  one,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  earr- 
ing and  gilding. 

Edward  the  Confeitor^s  Chapel 

Is  situated  behind  the  altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  is 
so  called  because  it  contains  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  an  exqui* 
site  specimen  of  workmanship,  executed  by  Pietro  Cavalini,  by 
order  of  Henry  III.  It  is  now  veiy  much  diliqpidated,  but  stiu 
hears  marks  of  its  ancient  splendour.  In  this  diapel  eve  tha 
tombs  of  Editha,  Edward's  (|ueen,— of  Henry  III.,— of  his  son, 
Edward  I.,  and  several  otlier  royal  monuments.  Here  also  aro 
kept  the  iron  sword  of  Edward  I.,  a  part  of  his  shield,  the  hel- 
met and  shield  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  coronation  chairs.  The 
most  ancient,  imder  the  seat  of  which  is  placed  the  stone  said  to 
have  been  Jacob's  pillow,  was  brought  with  the  regalia,  frooa 
Scone  in  Scotland,  by  Edward  I.,  in  1297  ;  the  other  chair  wa» 
made  for  Mary,  the  consort  of  William  III.  The  screen  of  tfaa 
chapel  is  adorned  mth  several  statues,  and  wifli  fourteen  lei^eu- 
d^  hieroglyphics  mpeeting  the  ConfL^bs^r,  e^V^^^^  ^  b4l>^!ta 
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relieva.  On  the  floor  is  a  defaced  brass  figure  of  John  do 
Walthanii' bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Hem^y  FW*  Chapet, 

much  is  80  called  from  its  fofrnder^  was  coimneDeed  in  1502,  fiia 

first  stone  having  been  laid  in  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  and 
was  completed  in  al)oiit  ten  years.  It  is  sujipuhcd  hy  soiuc  to 
have  been  constructed  under  the  direction  sir  Ri-^iimld  liruy, 
and  by  others  under  that  of  bishop  Fox,  whikt  oUiers  imagine 
that  Bolton,  the  prior  of  St.  Bnrtholomew's,  was  the  architect 
employed.  It  is  situated  east  of  the  abbey^  and  is  conslnided 
in  the  florid  Grotbio  style.  The  exterior  »  adorned  with  four* 
teeA  octagonal  towers  jutting  from  the  building  in  diftrent 
angles,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture.  The 
"♦"hole  was  repaired  between  1809  and  1823,  at  an  expense  of 
42)000/.  which  was  supplied  hy  parliament. 

The  ascent  to  the  inside  of  the  chapel  is  formed  by  steps  of 
black  marble,  under  a  stately  portico^  which  leads  to  the  gates 
of  the  body,  or  nave^  on  each  hand,  opening  into  the  side  aisles. 
ISie  gates  are  of  brass^  most  curiously  wrought  in  the  manner  of 
filaoatie*work,  the  panels  being  ornamented  with  a  rose  and  port* 
ctfflie  alternately.  The  lofty  ceiling,  which  is  in  stone,  is  wrought 
with  an  astonishing  variety  of  figures.  Tlie  stalls  are  ol  bruwn 
wainscot,  with  Gothic  canopies,  beautifully  carved,  as  are  the 
seats,  ^^nth  strange  devices.  Tlie  pavement  is  of  black  and 
whdte  marble,  done  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Killigxewi  once  preben< 
iary  of  this  abbey. 

The  view  from  the  entrance  presents  the  brass  chapel  and 
tOmb  of  the  founder^  and  round  it,  where  the  east  end  forma  a 
sdAl^drcle,  are  the  chapels  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Richmond.  The  windows,  which  are  fourteen  in  the  upper,  luid 
nineteen  in  the  lower  range,  iiichiding  the  side  aisles  and  por- 
tico, were  formerly  of  painted  or  diapered  glass,  and  in  every 
pane  a  white  rose,  the  badge  of  Lancaster^  and  portcullises^  the 
ha^e  of  the  Beauforts,  of  which  a  few  only  are  now  remaining* 
Tk^  roof  is  nearly  flal^  aind  is  supported  on  arches  between  the 
nam  ailid  side  aislesi  which  turn  upon  twehre  stately  Gothic 
piOiM,  curiously  adorned  with  figures,  fruit,  and  foliage. 

This  chaj>el,  as  already  stated,  was  desip^ned  as  a  sbpuixjhrb, 
in  which  none  but  such  as  were  of  blood-royal  should  ever  be 
interrccl ;  accordingly  the  will  of  the  founder  has  been  so  far 
observed,  that  all  that  have  hitherto  been  admitted  arc  of  the 
highest  qudli^  and  can  trace  their  descent  from  some  of  our 
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In  the  north  airile  are  the  monument^  of  queen  Elizabeth  j  tha 
murdered  princes,  E(h\  ard  V.  an4  his  brother  llichard  ;  Soplu^ 
and  Maria,  infant  dj^ughters  of  James  I.;  Charles  Montague, 
first  earl  of  Halifax ;  and  George  Savile^  marquiB  of  HaliiajU 
Hm  UkewiM  U  pmwrved  the  armour  of  general  Moplu  - 

In  the  south  aide  ave  th^  monumfinte  of  qqeeo  of 

Scots ;  Gaflierine,  lady  Walpole ;  ISiirgaret  Beaufoil^  countess 
Qf  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII. ;  Georg;e 
Monk,  the  first  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Clnristoplier  his  son,  ilie 
second  duke.  Here  also  is  a  monument,  on  which  lies  a  lady 
finely  robed,  the  effigy  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daugjiter  of  Mam 

K!et,  queen  of  Scotei  by  the  earl  of  Angus.  T)m  lady,  as  thf 
glish  inscription  ex  had  to  her  great-grau4fatbei^ 

Edward  I V. ;  to  her  grandfat^eri  Henry  Vtl.  $  to  her  imd^ 
Henry  VIIL;  to  her  eouMu^germaO)  Edward  VI.;  to  faeit 
brother  James  V.  of  Scotland;  to  her  grandson,  James  VI,; 
having  to  her  great-graudmother  and  grandmother  two  queens 
both  named  EUzabe&;  to  her  mother,  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots; 
to  her  aunt,  Mary,  the  French  queen ;  to  her  cousins-german, 
Mary  and  Elisabeth,  queens  of  England;  to  her  niece  and 
daughter4n-law^  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  This  lady,  who  was 
very  beautiful^  was  privately  married  in  1537|  to  Dionuifl 
Howard^  son  of  Uie  duke  of  Norfolk,  upon  which  aeeount  both 
of  them  were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Henry*  VIIL,  her 
uncle,  tor  affiancing  without  his  consent,  and  he  died  in  prison  ; 
but  liiis  Margaret,  being  released,  was  soon  after  married  to 
Matthew,  carl  of  Lennox,  by  whom  she  had  the  handsome  lord 
Damle^,  father  of  James  whose  eSigy  is  foremost  on  the 
tomb,  m  a  kneeliog  posture,  with  the  crown  over  his  hcadf 
haying  been  maxried  some  time  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots^  bntf  in 
the  21st  year  of  his  age,  murdered,  not  without  SotnQ  SuapiduHl 
of  foul  practices  in  the  queen.  There  are  seven  children  besides 
round  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  of  whom  only  three  are  mentioned 
in  history,  the  rest  dying  young.  This  great  lady  died  March 
10th,  1577.  At  the  end  is  the  royal  vault,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  remains  of  Charles  II.,  WiUiam  III*,  and  Mary,  liis 
consort,  queen  Anne,  and  prince  Gteome,  are  all  deposited. 
Over  them,  in  a  wainscot  press,  is  the  effigy  of  Cbariaa  in 
waxHirork,  dressed  in  the  robes  he  wore  dk  Windsor,  at  tba 
installation  of  the  knights  of  the  garter. 

From  this  aisle  is  an  entry  into  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  where 
are  installed,  with  great  ceremony,  the  knights  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable Order  of  the  Bath:  which  order  was  revived  in  the 

r^gn  of  Georgo  I.,  in  1725.  In  tbi^ic  stalls  aie  .plsfiod  hsaan 
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plates  of  fheir  arms,  and  over  them  hang  their  banners,  swords, 
and  helmets. — Under  the  stalls  aie  seats  for  the  esquires  ;  each 
knight  has  thrce^  ^  hosc  arms  are  engraved  on  brass  plates. 

lihe  principal  object  of  admiration  here,  both  for  its  antiquity 
and  its  worlanansnip^  is  fhe  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Elisa- 
beth his  qneen^  fhe  last  of  the  house  of  York  who  wore  the  Ti^ff* 
lish  crown.  It  is  ornamented  with  many  devices,  alhidint^  to  his 
family  and  alliances;  such  as  portcullises,  denoting  hih  iLlatieii 
to  the  Beaiiforts  by  his  mother's  side;  roses  t^visted  '<m(\  crtmiwd 
in  memory  of  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York ;  and  at  each  end  a  crown  in  a  bushi  referring  to  the 
crown  of  Richard  III.^  found  in  a  hawthorn  near  Bosworth 
Field,  where  that  famous  batOe  was  fought  for  a  diadem,  which 
turning  in  favour  of  Henry,  his  impatience  was  so  great  to  be 
crowned  that  he  caused  tlie  ceremony  to  be  perfonned  ou  tho 
spotj  with  that  very  crown  tlie  com])etitor  had  lost. 

In  a  fine  vault  under  Hoary  VII/s  chapt»l,  is  the  burying* 
place  of , the  royal  family,  erected  by  George  JUL 

The  DimeHiiani  of  Hemy  VW%  Ckapei  are 

Feet. 

lienptli  from  cast  to -west,  including  the  walls  •  •  115 
Breadth,  including  the  walls  •  •  •  80 

Height  of  the  Octafonal  Towers  •  »  71 

Height  to  tbe  top  of  the  roof         •         •        •   •  86 
Height  to  the  top  of  the  West  Tufiets         «        .  102 
LeDgthof  the  Nave         •         •         «         •  • 
Breadth  of  the  Nave      •  •  •  •       .  36 

Height  of  the  Nave  •  .  »  »    •  61 

Breadth  of  each  Aisle     *      «       •        #  ••17 

SU  Andrew^ s  Chapely 

Which  is  next  to  the  north  cxosSi  and  the  others  which  surround 
the  choiTj  are  crowded  with  monuments  of  noble  personages, 
worthy  A  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

£Sf.  Benediet'a  Chapel 

Contains  the  tomb  and  eflfi^ies  of  Archbishop  Langham,  and  at 
the  comer  is  an  iron  gate  opening  into  tlie  south  cross  aisle. 

The  Poefs  Comer 

Is  so  called  from  the  number  of  monumenta  erected  there  to 
celebrate  English  poets,  though  we  find  here  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  John,  duke  Df  Argyle ;  and  otheie  to  Camden, 

he  antiquary;  Doctor  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine;  and  Thonaas 
Parr,  wjio  died  ^t  the  age  of  152  years.   Amou^^bt  the  most  in- 
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tcrcstiog  monumento  in  Poet'g  Comer,  is  that  ta  the  memory  oC 
Wuj«iAM  Sbaxsp^aiib.  His  attitude,  dressi  shape,  and  air,  exe 
so  delicately  expressed  by  the  sculptor,  that  they  cannot  be  too 

much  admired,  and  the  bcaulU'ul  Uues  that  appear  upon  the 
scroll  are  very  happily  chosen  from  the  poet's  works.  On  the 
pedestal  are  represented  the  heads  of  Henry  V.,  Richard  III., 
and  queen  Mizabethi  three  principal  cliaracters  in  his  plays. 
This  monument  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
earl  of  BurUngton,  Dr*  Mead,  Mr«  Pope,  and  Mr*  Martin* 
It  was  designed  by  Kent,  executed  \>y  Scbeemakers,  and  the 
expense  defrayed  by  the  grateful  contributions  of  the  public. 

Near  this  tomb  were  interred  the  remains  of  Richard  BriiLsley 
Sheridan,  the  poet,  the  wit,  and  the  orator ;  wliose  uuly  maau- 
mentis  a  black  marble  slab,  placed  there  by  his  friend  Mr.  P, 
Moure.  Here  likewise  may  be  seen  tlie  names  of  O  rare 
Ben  Jonson,"  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Butler,  MiltoOi  Mason,  Gray^ 
Fripr,  Granville  Sharp,  Mrs.  Pritcbard,  Thomson,  Mx^  Kowp^ 
Gay,  Goldsmith,  Handel,  Chambers,  Addiso^,  Dr.  Hales,  Shr  J, 
Pringle,  Sir  R.  Taylor,  Wyatt^  Gmbius,  Casaubon,  Gamck, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Davenant,  Gilford  tlie  translator  of  Juvenal, 
and  many  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  J»  P.  Kemblet, 
&c.  &c. 

The  monuments  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Abbey  are  too  nu- 
merous to  bo  minutely  detailed.  In  the  south  aisle  are  those  of 
Dr.  South,  Dr.  Vincent,  sir  Gloudesley  Shovel,  Dr.  Watts. 
General  Paqli,  Dr.  BUrney,  Thomsb  Thymie^  whose  murder  in 
Ms  own  carriag^^  is  here  represented,*  &c.  In  the  west  aisle  are 
tiiose  of  Major  Andre,  wlK)se  runnainij  were  brought  fiuui  Ame- 
rica, and  niterred  here,  in  1821  ;  sir  J.  Chardin,  Lord  Howe, 
Admiral  Tyrell,  W.  Congreve,  W.  Pitt,  who  is  represented 
speaking  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchuqucr,  sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  sir  Gtodfrey  Kneller,  Banks  the  sculptor,  Dr* 
Mead,  m  Isaac  Newton,  lord  Stanhope,  by  Aysbacdi,  &o« 
In  the  north  aisle  those  of  lord  Ligonier,  general  Wolfe, 
Pultney  earl  of  Bath,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Crof t,  Dr.  Bumey,  Mr. 
Perceval,  two  Knights  Templars,  &c. 

In  the  north  transept  were  biuied  near  to  each  other,  Pitt, 
earl  of  Chatham^  those  celebrated  rivals  Pitt  and  Fox,  Grattan 
the  Irish  orator^  lord  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Canning.  Here 
likewise  are  the  monuments  of  lord  Mansfield,  by  rlaxman, 
earl  of  Chatham,  by  Bacon,  admiral  Warren,  by  RouhilisbCy 
sir  Bjrre  Coote,  Jonas  Hanway^  Mr.  Homer,  by  Chantrey, 
and  C.  J.  To*,  by  Westmacott,  — 
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Si>  £ra9mmt$  Chapet 

Contains  tlic  tombs  of  lord  Htmsdon  and  lord  Eseter^  in  fbo 
time  of  Blicabeth ;  and  wax  figures  dT  qneen  SUtabeib,  Wil* 
Uam  andMaay,  lord  Chafham^  (jueen  Anne^  and  Lord  Nelson. 

7%e  Chapa^  Si*J6hnmdSi.mi*aa 

Is  adorned  with  the  monument  of  lady  Ni^titip^ale,  executed 
by  Koubiliac,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship; the  lady  is  represented  as  proteeted  by  her  hnsband, 
n^st  a  fine  figure  oi  Death  is  seen  coming  out  of  a  tomb  to 
hurl  his  dart.  Here  also  are  the  tombs  of  Admirals  Ktiinjcnfelt 
aud  Pococke. 

Henry  F^a  Chapel 

Contains  models  of  the  Abbey  and  of  several  churches  in  Lon- 
don,  amongst  which  are  St.  Julin's  Westminster,  St,  Mary-lo- 
Strand^  St.  Clement  Danes,  &c. 

The  Dimenmns  of  the  Abbey  arc 

Feet. 

Lettfftb  from  east  to  west,  ineliiding  walls,  but  tzolo- 

sive  of  Henrv  VI  I.'s  Chapel      »  •             •  416 

Height  of  the  West  Towers  •            •  .225 

I^n^th  witliin  the  walls  •             .             •  383 

Breadth  at  the  Transept  •             ,             »  203 

Length  of  the  Nave       •  •             .             •  166 

Breadth  of  the  Isave  •            «            «  39 

Height  of  tbe  Nave      •  «           .           %  lOS 

Breadth  of  each  Aisle  •           «           «  17 

Length  of  the  Choir      •  •            •            •  156 

BTcadtb  of  the  Choir  •           .           «  S8 

Besides  the  church  many  of  the  ancient  appendages  of  the 
Abhey  remain.  The  Cloisters  are  entire,  and  filled  with  monu- 
ments. They  are  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with  piazzas 
towards  the  court,  in  which  several  of  the  prebendaries  have 
houses* 

The  entrance  into  the  Chapter-house  (built  in  1250)  is  m 
one  side  of  the  doisters;^  through  a  Gothic  portal,  the  moulding 
of  which  are  cxquisitdy  carved.  By  conseat  of  the  abbot,  m 
1377,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  first  held  their  parliaments 

in  this  place  :  thcj  Cro\m  undertaking  the  repairs.  Here  they 
sat  till  1 547,  when  Edward  VI.  planted  them  the  chapel  of 
iSt.  Stephen.  It  is  at  present  iilUd  with  the  public  records, 
among  which  is  tlie  original  Dooinsday  Book^  now  above  700 
years  old :  it  is  in  as  fine  preservatioa  as  if  it  were  the  work  of 
yesterday. 
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Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  singular  crypt  the  roof  of 

which  is  supported  by  massy  plain  ribs,  diver^in<^  from  the  top 
of  a  short  round  pillar,  quite  hollow.  The  walls  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  form  a  firm  base  to  the  super- 
structure. 

The  Jerusalem'  Chamber ^  built  by  Littlington,  fonned  a  part  of 
the  abbot's  lodgings.  It  is  noted  for  having  been  the  place 
where  Henry  IV.  breathed  his  last :  he  had  i^en  seised  mth  a 

swoon,  while  praying  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward;  and 

being  carried  into  this  room,  asked,  on  recovering,  where  he 
was  ?  Being  informed,  he  answered^  to  use  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  founded  on  history— 

Laud  Iji^  to  God ! — even  here  my  life  mnst  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  should  nut  die  but  iu  Jerusalem^ 
"Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land  1" 

Not  far  from  the  Abbey  stood  the  Sanctuartfy  the  place  of 
refuge  absurdly  granted,  iu  fonner  times,  to  crim\pals  of  cer- 
tain denominations.  The  church  belonging  to  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cross*  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  we  work  of  the  Con- 
fessor*  Within  its  precincts  was  bom  Edward  V. ;  and  here 
his  unhappy  mother  took  refuge,  with  her  younc^er  son  Richard, 
to  secure  him  from  his  cruel  uncle,  who  had  already  posses^iou 
of  the  elder  l)rother. 

To  the  we5?t  of  the  Sanctuary  stood  the  Elepmoaifnartf  or 
Almonry^  where  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were  distributed.  But 
it  is  stiU  more  remarkable  for  having  oeen  the  place  where  the 
first  printing-press  ever  known  in  England  was  erected.  It  was 
in  1474|  when  William  Caxtony  encouraged  by  the  Great/'  and 
probably  by  the  learned  Thomas  Milling,  then  abbot,  produced 

the  Game  and  Play  of  the  ChessCy^  the  first  book  ever  printed 
in  these  kingdoms.  There  is  a  slight  difference  about  the  place 
in  which  it  was  printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  religious  liouse. 

The  Abbey  is  open  every  day  for  divine  service  at  ten  in  the 
morning  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Price  of  Admission — lir.  3d.  The  persons  who  show  the 
Abbey  are  forbidden  to  demand  my  thing  beyond  the  sum 
aheady  mentioned;  but  it  is  usual  to  give  them  a  trifle. 


ALL  SOULS'  CHURCH, 

Lanu:]Kiin-place,  Regent-street. 
This  singular  edifice  was  erected  in  1824,  from  designs  hy 
Mr.  Nash^  and  is  capable  of  acconunodatiug  1760  persons* 
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The  steeple,  which  is  in  front  of  the  huilclJng,  consists  of  a 
cirnilar  tower  surmounted  by  a  cone  ;  the  towur  rests  on  a  f\\<A\t 
of  steps^  and  the  lower  partis  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twelve 

:  Ionic  columnsi  the  capHals  of  which  are  so  profusely  ornamented 
as  to  have  a  very  clumsy  appeaiance.  ^nie  bane  of  the  cone 
is  also  snmranded  by  a  peristyle  consisting  of  fourteen  CkniQ* 

.  fhian  colunms,  supporting  an  entablatwe  and  balustrade.  The 
cone  is  fluted  and  carried  to  a  point.  The  church  itself  is  a 
plain  buildinjTj  cased  with  stone,  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  win* 

J  dowSj  and  finished  with  ii  balustrade. 

■•  The  interior  is  very  pleasing :  three  sides  are  occupied  by 
gaUexies  resting  on  octani^ular  pillars,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
altar,  which  is  adorned  with  a  painting,  by  Mr.  Westali,  re« 
presenting  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  Above  the  fronts  of  the 
galleries  rises  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  efllomns,  supporting 

"  the  ceiling,  which  is  enriched  with  sunk  panels.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  organ,  and  at  the  ciLst  end,  on- 
eitlier  side  the  altar^  are  the  pulpit  and  re  a  dine;  desk,  placed 
against  the  pillars  sustaining  the  extremiUes  oi  the  gaUenes. 

ST.  MAilTIiWS-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
St.  Martin's-lane. 

lUs  degant  stone  edifice  was  reJl)ttilt  by  Oibbs,  between  1721 
.  and  1726,  on  the  site  on  which  there  had  been  a  church  Injforo 
1222.  On  the  west  front  is  a  noble  portico  of  eight  C'orintium 
columns,  now  seen  to  advanta<^e,  the  buildings  in  the  Mews 
which  ol)structed  the  view  having  been  recently  removed.  It 
supports  a  pedimenti  in  which  are  the  royal  anus,  and  imder* 
neath  a  Latin  inscription  respecting  the  erection  of  the  church. 
The  ascent  to  the  portico  is  a  flight  of  very  long  steps.  The 
length  of  this  churdi  is  about  140  feet,  the  breadth  60,  and  the 
height  45.  It  has  a  fine  arched  roof,  sustained  by  stone 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  steeple  has  a  beantiful 
spire,  and  is  very  stately  and  elLnrant.  In  the  tower  is  an  ex- 
cellent jieal  of  twelve  l)ells.  7Ny7/  Chr^fyiii  left  the  ringers  of  tliis 
church,  she  being  buried  in  its  ground,  a  sum  of  money  to 
supply  them  with  entertainment  weekly,  and  which,  we  believe, 
they  still  enjoy.  The  interior  decorations  are  exhremely  fine. 
'Xhe  ceihng  is  elliptical,  which  is  said  to  be  much  better  for  the 
voice  than  the  semicircular.  On  thfe  north  side  of  St  Martin's 
Churchyard  stand  the  Vicar's  house,  the  Vestry,  «and  the  Na* 
tional  School,  etected  in  1830.  The  vestry  room  contains  a 
fine  model  of  the  church,  and  portraits  of  the  vicars  since  1670. 
Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of  "A  Visit  to  faris,''  who  was  killed 
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in  a  dne1,  in  1821,  was  buried  in  the  vautts  tindeir  thiS  c!rtJrt}l}  I 
and  here  also  was  interred  Mrs.  Ceutlivre^  the  dramatic  writer. 
In  the  burial-ground  belongmg  to  St.  Martin's,  on  the  north* 
eait  tide  of  Camden  TowXf  in  the  tomb  of  ChariM  DibdiOi  tbA 
toiOsM  And  composer.  j 

ST.  MAUGARBrS  CHURCH, 

New  Palftoe  Yard, 

Is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  on  the  north  side  of  Westmw 
ster  A])bcy.    It  was  rebuilt  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.  by  tl\e 
parishioners,  ])ut  has  been  repaired  several  times  since,  particu- 
larly in  1735,  175b,  and  18U3,  at  the  expense  of  parhament,  it 
being  considered  a  national  foundation  for  the  use  of  the  HoiM 
of  Commons.   In  1758^  every  part  of  the  stcuetnre  was  oma* 
mented  ;  but  especially  ttie  east  end,  which  was  wrought  into  A  I 
circular  sweep,  ending  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  half  cupola^  in  | 
squares. of  beautiful  Gothic  work.    Under  the  window,  and  round  i 
the  sides  of  the  altar,  are  also  various  ornaments  in  a  similar  j 
style.    Over  the  altar-table  is  a  line  basso-relievo,  representing  I 
our  Saviour  and  tlie  disciples  at  Emuiaus,  which,  like  the  win*  i 
dow  we  are  about  to  notice,  is  characterised  by  as  singular  & 
peculiarity  as  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  protestant  church  la  ^ 
this  metropolis.  One  of  the  disciples  is  dressed  tike  a  Roman  ] 
Catholic  fnar,  and  across  his  shoulders  hangs  a  cardinal's  hat ! 
and  behind  the  other  clibci]}Ie  btauds  a  page  in  Italian  costume^ 
with  hat  and  featliers  I  , 

Tlie  beautiful  window  was  made  by  order  of  the  mac^istratea  ' 
of  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  designed  by  them  as  a  present  to 
Henry  VII. ;  but  that  monarch  dying  before  it  was  finished,  it 
was  set  up  in  Waltham  Abbey,  where  it  remained  till  the  dam^  | 
solution  of  that  monastery,  wheii  it  was  removed  to  New^Hall^ 
in  Essex,  then  in  possession  of  General  Monk^  and  by  him 
preserved  during  the  civil  wars.    Some  years  agOj  John  Olmius, 
Esq.,  the  then  possessor  of  New-Kail,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Combers,  of 
Copt-Hall,  who  re-sold  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Margan>t'» 
parish  in  1758,  for  400  guineas.   This  splendid  ornament  of 
the  church  represents  the  crucifixion.    Round  the  cross  of  tto 
^  aviour  are  the  Roman  officers  and  soldiers,  attending  ttie  es^  \ 
ecution,  with  some  of  the  chief  rulers  amongst  the  Jews.    At  ^  i 
the  foo^  are  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cieopihasi 
and  sister  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  stands  in  the  front,  and  is 
represented  fainting.     There  are  many  subordinate  figures. 
Tliose  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  side  panels,  representing  Henry 

U.  and  hia  i^ueen^  were  taken  irom  tiie  original  pictuiea  seat- 
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id  Dort  for  that  purpose.   Over  the  King  is  the  figure  of  St 

Gfeorge,  and  above  that  a  white  aud  red  rose.  Over  the  figure 
stands  that  of  St.  Catlirrlne  of  Alnxandria.  But  tiie  jRTuHarity 
already  alluded  to  is  ia  the  reprei^eutation  of  the  cruciflsaoa — a 
devil  is  seen  cturrying  off  ibd  soul  of  the  hardened  tluef  i  and  oa 
aogel  receiving  that  of  tb^  penitent  The  angel  ia  still  visibli^ 
bat  the  former  character  is  somewhat  obliterated. 

This  church  is  130  feet  in  length,  65  in  breadth,  and  45  in 
heiglit.    It  has  ten  excellent  bells.    At  the  extremity  of  one  of 
I  the  side  aisles  is  a  tablet  with  the  followinp^  inseripiioa  : 
.     Within  the  walls  of  this  church  was  deposited  thr  body  of 
the  great  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knt.,  on  tliu  day  he  was  bciuiiuled 

in  iSd  F^dace  Yardi  Westnunsteri  Oct  18|  Ann^Dom-^  1618: 

^  Reader,  shoeld  you  reflect  on  his  erron» 
ReBMinber  hit  many  Ttrtaee* 
And  that  he  was  a  mortal  I" 

This  church  also  contains  an  inscription  in  honour  of  CaxtoDj 
the  pouter^  placed  here  by  the  Koxburghe  Club. 

ST.  LUKB'S,  CHELSEA, 

Was  eveded  from  designs  by  Mr.  Savage.  The  first  stone  was 

:  kid  Oct.  12,  1820,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  Oct.  18, 
1824.  It  is  a  splendid  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  uf  hric  k, 
faced  with  Bath  stone,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  lar^^e  window,  beneath  which  is  a  splendid 
altar  screen ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  an  or*^an,  built  by  NirhoUs, 
ocmtaining  33  stops,  and  1876  pipes.  This  church  is  130  feet 
long^  61  wtde,  and  60  high.  It  will  aooommodate  2000  per- 
sons. Hie  he^ht  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  pinnaotei  is 
142  feet. 

ST*  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST'S, 
IdiUbaak-street 

This  singular,  not  to  say  whimsical,  building  is  one  of  the  fifty 
new  churches,  l^nilt  soon  after  the  time  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 
,  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Archer,  thoiip^h  sir  John  Vanbrugh  has 
I  the  discredit  of  it.   While  it  wiks  buildiug,  the  foundations 
i  ^vo  way,  and  it  sunk  so  much  as  to  occasion  a  material  altera- 
tion in  line  original  plan.  The  principal  objection  to  this  stnic- 
torn  is  th^t  it  appears  encumbered  with  ornaments.  On  the 
Qor&  and  south  sides  are  magnificent  porticoes,  supported  by 
niassi\  e  stone  pillars.    At  each  of  the  four  anp^les  is  a  beautiful 
stone  tower,  and  a  pinnacle.    In  front  is  an  elegant  portico, 

ai^ported  by  Doric  cQlumns,  whigh  ord^r  ia  continued  in  jjiiasr 
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teni  tomA  flie  Imilding.  Tbb  vras  the  first  dhnieh  w  fNiUie 

building  in  London,  we  believe,  that  was  lighted  with  yo*.  It 
is  about  140  feet  in  lenp^h,  90  iii  breadth,  and  50  in  height. 
Its  interior  was  very  mueli  improved  in  1825,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Inwood.  Over  the  altar  is  a  painted  %vindow  representing 
uur  Saviour's  Descent  from  the  Crossi,  and  the  Apostles  St*  Paul 
and  St  Jolm* 

ST.  JAfiUSS^S,  WESTMINSTEB, 

Piccadilly, 

Owes  its  erection  to  the  great  increase  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields.  It  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of 
Charles  II. *s  reign,  and  consecrated  in  the  first  of  James  II.'s, 
and  named  in  honour  of  both  saint  and  monarch.  The  font  of 
white  marble  Is  finely  sculptured  by  Grinlin  Gibbons.  It  re- 
presents the  Fall  of  Man,  Salvation  of  Noah;  8:c.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick  and  stone^  about  85  feet  long,  60  broad^  and  45 
feet  high,  wiili  a  handsome  steeple^  150  feet  in  height,  was 
erected  by  shr  Christopher  Wren,  who  considered  it  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts  for  the  proposed  purpose.  Here  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  Dr.  Akenside,  the  poet ;  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  west  porch  is  a  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Tom 
D  Uzfey,  lliepoei,  who  died  in  1723. 

sr.  GEORGE'S^ 
HaiMmi>*8tree^  HaiMnr€Mqiiare« 

Is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  erected  in  the  reign  of  queea 
Anne.  It  was  completed  in  1724,  and  measures  100  feet  in 
lengthy  60  in  breadth,  and  45  in  height 

The  ground  for  the  edifice  was  given  by  lieutoiaiit-geneval 
Steward,  who  dso  left  4000/.  to  the  paxiA|  towaids  erecting 
and  endowing  a  charity  school.  The  portico  of  this  chiurch, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  is  the 
most  beautiful  in  London.  It  consists  of  six  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, with  an  entablature  and  pediment.  Tlie  steeple  is 
grand  and  majestic ;  hut  the  interior  of  the  church  exhibits  a 
total  disregard  of  tiie  rules  of  architecture.  Tb^  altar-piece;, 
xeinresenting  the  Last  Supper,  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
sir  James  'DiomhilL 

In  the  binying-ground,  near  Tybum-tompike,  belonging-  to 
St.  George's  parish,  was  interred  Lawrence  Sterne,  the  wit  and 
divine,  aud  sir     ^'icton^  w^o  was  killed  at  Waterloo. 
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ST.  MARY-LE-STHAND, 

Is  also  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  built  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne^  and  is  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  u^ect4^d  by 
Gibbs^  in  1717.  It  is  70  feet  in  length,  30  in  bnuiUUi^  and 
46  in  height.  At  the  entrance  on  the  west  side  is  an  ascent  by  a 
flight  cf  steps  in  a  drcnlar  foraii  which  leads  to  a  similarly-shaped 
portico  of  Ionic  columns^  covered  with  a  dome.  The  columns 
are  continued  along  the  body  of  the  church,  with  pilasters  of 
the  same  order  at  the  comers  ;  and  in  liic  mtercohimniatiuus 
are  niches,  tastetully  ornamented.  A  handsome  balustrade  is 
carried  round  the  top  uf  tlie  church,  and  adorned  with  bases. 
The  interior  contains  a  modem  painted  window,  two  paintiugs 
by  Brown,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  J.  Bindleyi  Es^^i 
flVQ  oolleG!Un>  who  was  tnmed  here  in  1820. 

ST*  CLEMENT  DANES, 

Strand. 

A  chnrch  is  said  to  have  sIoimI  in  tlii^i  place  since  about  tho 
year  700 ;  but  the  present  structure,  which  was  designed  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  was  begun  in  1680.  It  is  96  feet  in  lengthy 
63  in  breadthi  and  48  in  height.  It  is  built  of  stonOi  with  two 
lows  of  window^  the  lower  plain,  hut  the  upper  ornamented ; 
and  the  termination  is  by  an  attic,  the  pilasters  of  which  are 
covered  with  bases.  On  the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  south,  side 
of  the  front  is  a  portico,  with  a  dome  supported  by  Ionic 
columns.  The  steeple,  which  is  lofty  and  beautiful,  was  erected 
by  Gibbs,  in  1719.  Otway,  iha  poet,  was  buned  under  this 
wnecb  in  16859  and  Dr.  Kitchener  in  1827.  In  the  vestry-roomi 
on  tbe  north  side  of  the  churchyard,  is  a  picture  which  was  for** 
merly  the  altar-piece  to  the  diurch,  and  is  said  to  contain  por- 
tents of  the  Pretenders  wife  and  cbildrcoi. 

Jue  Miller  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  this 
parish,  in  Portugal-street,  Lincohi's-inn-tields,  in  17.38.  His 
epitaph,  written  by  Stephen  Duck,  may  be  seen  at  tlu:  further 
comer  on  the  left  sidei  as  you  enter  the  burialpground. 

ST.  GEORGE'S, 
Bloomsbary. 

One  of  tlie  fifty  new  churches,  erected  by  act  of  parliament,  is 
distinguished  from  most  others,  by  standini;  north  and  south, 
and  by  the  statue  of  king  George  I.  at  tlie  top  of  its  pyramidal 

stoepiie*  Xt  was  coaseGiated  ia  i7Sl,  and  is  liO  feet  m  kngth, 
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90  in  breadth,  and  about  50  in  height.  The  poiiico,  consisting 
of  eight  Corinthiaa  coluomsi  is  much  admired.  Hawksmoor 
was  the  aichiteci. 

In  the  western  gallery  is  a  monument  by  Bacon,  in  memory  of 
fhe  late  Chaxles  Grants  Esq.  It  was  erected  at  tiie  eipense  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  1825.  Near  it  is  a  tablet  in  honour 
of  Chief  Justice  Mansfield.  Here  also  Joseph  Planta,  Esq^ 
formerly  librarian  of* the  British  Museum,  was  buried  in  1827. 

In  the  cemetery  belonging  to  this  parish,  behind  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  was  buried  the  Rev.  S.  Ayscough,  the  compiler  of 
indices,  over  whom  has  been  placed  an  ej)itaph,  written  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Maurice^  author  of    Indian  Antiquities,"  &c. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S, 
Walbrook. 

The  interior  of  this  cfaorch  is  deemed  the  master-piece  of  sir 

Christopher  Wren,  and  is  siiid  to  exceed  every  modem  structure 
in  the  world  iu  proportion  and  elegance.  The  plan  is  original, 
yet  chaste  and  beautiful  ;  the  dome,  supported  by  eight  arches, 
springing  from  eight  single  colmnnS|  is  wonderfully  light  and 
scenic  in  its  effect.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture  representing 
the  interment  of  St.  Stephen,  by  West.  This  church  is  75  &et 
long  and  56  broad,  and  the  central  roof  is  34  feet  liigh. 

ST.  ANNE'S  SOHO^ 
Dean-8treet» 

Was  built  in  1685,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase  of  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Martin's-in-tlie-Fields,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Anne, 
in  honour  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  It  is  a  brick  edi- 
fice^ about  110  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  40  high,  and  is  rendered 
sing^ar  by  a  circular  tower,  surmounted  bjr  a  laxge  ball,  con- 
taining a  dock  with  four  dials.  Two  paintings  m  Moses  and 
Aaron  adorn  the  tablete  containing  the  decalogue,  and  the  organ 
was  the  gift  of  William  III.  At  the  back  of  this  church  is  a 
stone,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Orford,  iu  1 758,  with  tlie  following 
inscription ; — 

Near  this  plaoe  is  interred 

TliKODOUK,  KING  OF  COUSICA, 
Who  died  in  thisPiirisli 
December  XI.  MDCCLVI. 
Immedintely  after  leaving 
The  King^i-hench  Prison^ 
By  the  Benefit  of  the  Act  of  Inwlvency^ 
In  <"o!iso<pienre  of  whidi 
Ue  rcffisftrcd  /lis  hinfjdnm  of  Corsica 
For  Uw  me  of  his  Cr^diUtn  t 
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The  grave,  treat  Teacher  !  to  a  level  brinprs 
Heroes  aad  begs^ars,  galley-slaves  and  kin<t»  I 
But  Theodore  tbis  moral  leamM,  ere  dead ; 
Fate  ponr'd  its  leseoQS  on  his  living  head, 
Sestow'd  ft  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread ! 

ST.  MARY'S, 
Lambeth. 

Thefower  of  this  chtirch,  which  is  87  feet  high,  was  erected 
about  1375,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  i»difin»  a|>i>car  to  have 
been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  iiiteenth  century.  The  churcii 
is  about  110  feet  in  length,  50  in  breadtb|  and  38  in  height. 
In  one  of  the  windows  is  the  figure  of  a  pedlar  and  his  dog, 
painted  on  glass :  tbis  person  is  said  to  have  left  to  the  paridi 
the  j^rocmd  called  Pedlar's  Acre.  This  church  is  remarkable  as 
having  affinded  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  rain  to  the  queen 
of  James  11^  who,  after  crossing  the  water  from  Whitehall,  re- 
mained here  ou  the  night  of  December  6,  IflSS,  till  a  coach  took 
her  to  Gravesend.  The  south  aisle  contains  a  mari)le  slab,  with 
a  Latin  inscriptiooi  to  the  memory  of  Elias  Ashmole,  the  anti- 
quarian. The  chancel  is  ornamented  with  the  mommients  of 
Archbishops  Bancroft^  Tenison,  Hutton,  Gomwallisy  Moore,  and 
Seeker.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  the  IVadescants, 
father  and  son,  the  founders  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum ;  it  was 
formerly  ornamented  with  emblematical  devices,  hut  these  are 
defaced,  and  a  new  slab  has  been  placed  over  it,  with  the  ori- 
ginal inscription. 

In  the  cemetery  belonging  to  this  church,  in  High-street,  are 
intmed  Moor^  the  author  of  "  Fables  for  the  Fair  Sex  T. 
Cooke,  the  poet,  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the  ^  Dunciad;''  and 
the  odebrated  Countess  De  la  Motte. 

ST.  HELENAS, 
Great  St  Helen's*  Bishopstgate-street. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  churches  which  escaped  the  Fire  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  remarkable  for  several  curious  monuments,  amonirst 
which  may  be  noticed  those  of  sir  Thomas  Gresliam,  the  ibimder 
of  the  Exchange ;  sir  Julius  Caesar,  master  of  the  rolls  to  James 
L ;  sir  William  Pickering,  who  had  served  four  different  sove- 
reigns; sir  John  Crosby,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church;  and 
Francis  Bancroft,  who  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the 
Drapers'  company,  for  the  erection  of  almshouses.  The  remains 
of  the  latter  are  deposited  in  a  chest,  the  lid  of  which  is  without 
any  fastening,  and  over  the  face  is  ast^uare  of  glass.  Ikic  like-» 
wise  ^bert  Hooke^  the  astronome^i  was  buriedj  iji  1702. 
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Was  originally  designed  as  an  additional  chapel«of-ease  to  the 
parish,  but  when  the  interior  had  been  fitted  up  and  arranged|  it 
was  so  much  admired,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  it 
the  parish  church.  A  small  stone  cupola  which  had  been  erected 
was  then  taken  down,  and  the  present  tow^,  adorned  with  re* 
presentations  of  the  Winds,  substituted.  The  front  was  increased 
in  length,  and  tlie  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  was  taste* 
fully  attached  to  the  buildincf.  The  interior  is  rendered  remark- 
able by  a  double  gallery.  The  organ  is  over  the  altar,  and  stands 
at  the  south  end  of  the  church.  The  altar*piece,  representing 
the  Nativity,  is  by  West,  who  presented  it  to  the  cbimb.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  5th  Juljr,  1813 ;  it  was  Gonsecxated 
February  4th,  1817,  Mr.  Hardwicke  was  tho  aichitedy  and 
Mr.  R.  Wade  the  builder. 

Dimensions  of  the  Church, — Length,  125  feet ;  breadth,  70 
feet :  height  from  the  grouml  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  53  feet| 
height  of  the  columns,  34  feet ;  height  of  steeple,  including  the 
Tane,  134  feet ;  width  of  the  portico,  20  feet.  Some  idea  of  the 
population  of  Mazy-le-bone  paridi  may  be  fovmed,  when  it  is 
known  that  about  3000  baptisms  take  place  annuatty  ia  this 
church. 

ST.  PANCBAS  OLD  CHUBCH^ 

And  the  ndjaccnt  churchyard,  have  been  lont2:  celebrated  as  the 
burial-place  of  iioman  Catholics ;  and  there  are  many  interesting 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  foreigners.  Hera 
may  be  seen  a  monument  to  Mary  Woolstoncraft,  afterv 
wards  Mrs.  Godwin ;  the  tomb  of  the  brave  but  unfortunata 
FaoU  ;  and  the  graves  of  an  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  seven 
bishops  expelled  from  France,  distinguished  only  by  common 
headstones.  Many  of  the  heads  of  ancient  families  of  that  de- 
voted country',  and  of  her  famed  marshals,  lie  near  them,  in  the 
same  undistinu;uished  manner.  Here  also  he  the  remains  of  the 
Chevalier  D'Kon,  whose  death  took  place  in  1810,  at  the  age  of 
83,  when  the  controversy  respecting  his  sex  was  decided*  in  di* 
red:  opposition  to  the  decision  before  Lord  Mansfield  on  a  poliqf 
of  Insurance.  Walker,  the  compiler  of  the  ^  Pronouncing  Dio* 
tionary  Edwards, who  wrote  on  perspective ;  Cavallo,  the  phfc 
losophical  writer ;  Woollet,  the  engraver,  and  Samuel  Webbe, 
the  glee  composer^  weiu  likewise  buried  here. 
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ST.  MARY-LE-BOW, 
CheapiicUs^ 

Was  eieeted  in  1673,  by  sir  Christopher  Wren.   The  original 

edifice,  built  in  1087,  derived  its  name  of  L(  -Buw,  from  luivintc 
been  erected  on  arches.    The  principal  ornament  of  this  chiuch 

^  h  its  steeple,  which  is  more  llian  200  feet  iii  height.  It  was  re- 
built by  Mr.  6.  G wilt,  on  the  original  plan,  in  1820,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  dragon.  In  the  church  is  a 
monument  to  the  .  memory  of  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  of  BristoL 
In  this  church  t&oVxonsecration  of  the  bishops  of  London  takes 
^ace;  esod  hsfre  are  p1:eached  the  eight  lectures  instituted  by 
Mr.  lioyle,  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion;  they  are  deh- 

>  vered  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  from  January  to 
Mayj  and  from  September  to  November. 

ST.  BRIDFS, 

Bride-lane,  Fleet-street, 

■   Is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its  spire,  one  of  the  f  inest  works 
I   of  sir  C.  Wren.   It  was  originally  234  feet  high,  but  having 
been  damaged  by  lightnings  the  height  has  been  considerably 
deduced.   Amongst  the  monuments  in  the  interior  is  that  of 
Ridiardson,  the  author  of    Pamela,''  &c.,  who  was  buried  in 
the  middle  aisle.    This  church  was  erected  in  16yO.    It  is  111 
:   feet  in  k  ngth,  57  in  breadth,  and  41  in  height.    At  the  east 
end  is  a  staiued-^lass  window  by  the  late  Mr.Muss^  representing 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
In  1826,  a  clock  was  put  up  in  the  tower  of  this  churchy  the 
'  dial  of  which  is  illuminated  every  evening,  so  as  to  render  the 
I  points  of  time  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  noon-day«  Tbis  was 
the  ftrst  attempt  of  the  kind  made  in  Iiondon. 

ST.  ANDREW,  UNDERSHAFT, 
Leadenliall-street, 

Was  erected  in  1532^  and  is  su  called  from  a  may-pole  or  shaft 
which  stood  on  this  spot.  Tlie  whole  of  this  building,  -vvith  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  is  concealed  behind  houses.  The  interior 
is  decorated  with  great  taste ;  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  angels, 
and  the  compartments  over  the  pillars  which  support  it,  painted 
in  imitation  of  t»as8o  relievo*  llie  east  window  is  ornamented 
with  five  compartments  of  stained  glass,  representing  Edward 
Vl.^  queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  Land  II.  The 
pulpit  is  a  fine  specimeu  of  carving,  and  there  are  several  cvinous 
I  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  St^w  the 
histpiiau,  wlio  is  arepr^nted  sitting  at  study.. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  " 

Kewgate-sUeet, 

Wtt8  eoieoted  in  1687,  by  air  G«  Wien,  onfbe  rite  of  a  drarch  of 
Franciscans,  where^  it  is  said,  no  less  than  600  or  700  pmons  of 

dibtinction  were  interred.  The  present  church  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  with  a  lofty  square  tower.  The  pulpit  is  carved  with 
representations  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  font  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  adorned  with  alto-relievos. 
The  western  window  is  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
painted  glass.  Richard  Baxter,  the  nonconlbrmisty  is  buried 
withinthewaUs  of  this  building.  TheSpitalsemionsarepreaelied 
in  ibis  church  in  Easterrwieek;  and  here,  on  8t  Mtttthew's-day) 
a  sermon  is  annually  delivered  before  the  lord  mayor^  aldermen^ 
aud  guvemurs  of  Clirist'ii  iiubpitab 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THE  WEST, 

Flee^  street, 

Is  about  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  situation.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  is  a  fine  statue  of  queen  Elizabeth,  erected 
in  I766|  which  formerly  stood  on  Ludgate.  On  tho  south  sidet| 
behind  the  dock,  are  two  wooden  fij^iu^s,  placed  here  in  I67I| 

representing  savages,  who  alternately  strike  the  quarters.  This 
church  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1 820.  Tne  time  of  its 
orio^inal  erection  is  unknown.  It  is  90  feet  in  length,  60  ia 
breadth,  and  36  in  height, 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THE  EAST, 

St.  Dimsta&'s*hil], 

Was  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Laing,  in  1820,  with  the 

exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  very  much  admired  for  its  sin- 
gular construction ;  the  spire  rests  on  the  crowns  of  four  pointed 
arches — a  bold  attempt  in  architectiu  e,  and  one  proof,  amono^t 
many,  of  the  geometrical  skill  of  sir  C.  Wren,  by  whom  it  was 

cons^cted  in  1678,  Tlie  windows  of  the  church  are. decorated 
^th  painted  glass ;  that  at  the  east  end  containing  repr^seuta* 
tions  of  the  Ark  with  Moses  and  AaroQi  SiOd  QWl  ttiwn  our 
Savioui:  sind  the  four  Evangelists. 

ST.  L  AWBENCB, 

King^-street,  Clieap^ide, 

Is  a  handsome  stone  building  erected  in  1686,  by  sir  C.  Wr^, 
and  ornamented  at  the  east  end  with  four  beMti£ul  Coriathiaii 

colum&Sj  suppoitiDg  A  pQdmwt  of  ^  ssnm  ovdv.  Its  sfsio 
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stmiioTiiited  by  the  gridiron,  in  alhisioii  io  the  martyrdom  of 
f^t  Lawrence,  The  interior  is  neat,  and  the  roof  is  adorned 
with  fretwork.  It  contains  a  picture  of  the  marfyrrlom  of  the 
sani^  two  monumflilts  removed  from  Ouildhali  Cfaapd|  and 
anoifaer  io  tlie  xnemoiy  of  Ardibishop  Tatlotson. 

ST.  FAULi 
Covent  Gaiden* 

I  This  plain  but  noble  edifice  was  erected  from  designs  by  Inigo 
I  Joues  i  for  althoup;hthe  interior  was  burnt  in  1795,  it  has  Ix^ea 
rebuilt  on  the  original  plan  of  that  eminent  artist.  Before  this 
dmrch  are  erected  the  hustings  for  electing  members  of  parlia* 
ment  for  Westminsten  In  the  chnrchyaja  are  deposited  the 
raoains  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras Dr.  Wolcot,  so 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Peter  Piudar,  and  Michael  Ktdly 
the  composer,   Johnstono  the  actor  was  buried  in  tbu  vaultsi  in 

1828. 

CHfilST  CHUEC^ 
Spitslfidds, 

Is  a  handsome  stone  tdifice,  erected  between  1723  and  1729. 
It  has  a  Doric  portico,  with  a  fine  flii^lU  oi'  steps,  and  a  stoeplo 
234  feet  high.  Tlie  only  monument  in  the  interior  worthy  of 
notice  is  thai  by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of  sir  Robert  Lad* 
broke,  lord-mayor  of  London^  This  church  is  123  feet  in 
lengthy  55  in  teeadth)  end  about  50  in  h^ht 

StT.  LEONARD^ 

Is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  a  stone  front  nnd  spire,  erected 
about  1735,  by  Dance  the  elder.  It  is  7-3  ieet  lonti^,  n!ul  GC} 
broad.  The  spire  is  about  70  feot  in  height.  The  portico  cou-* 
sists  of  foiir  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pedi* 
vn&nL  The  eastern  extraodty  of  the  interior  is  adorned  with  a 
I^inted  window»*'^H«presenting  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Jacob  and  Bmi,  JacoVs  Vision^  and  Jacob  at 
'  payer. 

ST.  MARY'S, 
Wyndhsm-place,  Bryanatone-square^ 

Was  consectated  January  1824.  It  is  a  simple  and  substan- 
tial edffice^  erected  by  Mr.  Smbrke,  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2000  sitters.   The  principal  front  consists  of  a  seiSai- 

dmilar  portico  of  Ionic  pillars  in  high  relief.  *The  interior  is 
almost  entirely  divested  of  onrament,  and  the  roof,  which  is- 
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coved,  is  sup]V>rt<»d  by  fluted  Doric  pillars.    Over  tbe  altar 
a  painted  window  of  the  Ascension,  the  figure  of  Christ  ])eing 
taken  from  that  in  tho  Transfio^uration  by  Raphael^  aad  at  the 
e^dtiemity  of  the  church  is  a  iiue-toued  organ* 

ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Waterloo  Bridge  Road. 

This  church  is  a  recent  erection,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid 
June  30 th,  1823,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Bedford^  and  the  building  is  certainly  creditable  to 
his  talents.  It  is  built  with  brick'  and  stone^  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  steeple.  The  portico,  which  consists  of  six 
Doric  columns,  has  an  imposing  appearance.  This  church  wili 
accommodate  2000  persons. 

ST.  GILES, 

Cripplegate, 

Was  erected  about  1646.  Over  the  south-east  door  is  a  beanti* 
fill  figure  of  Time,  withhis  scythe,  &c.;  but  the  church  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  as  the  buria^place  of  Fox,  the  martyro- 

logist,  Speed,  the  historian,  and  Milton,  the  poet,  whose  remains 
were  deposited  under  the  clerk's  desk,  near  those  of  his  father. 
The  monmnont  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  man  was 
erected  by  Bacon,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  S*  Whitbxt^ad^ 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  manied  in  this  church* 

ST.  SAVIOUB, 
Soafhwark. 

Tliis  church  formerly  belonged  to  a  prion,^,  founded  before  the 
Conquest,  hut  little  of  its  oriii;inal  architecture  now  remains,  as  it 
has  been  several  times  repaired,  particularly  in  1703  and  in  1825. 
At  that  period  its  choir  was  restored  by  Mr.  Gwil^  in  tlie 
pointed  s^le,  of  which  it  presents  a  fine  specimen.  The  church 
IS  a  noble  fabric^  with  three  aisles  rmming  east  and  west^  and  a 
cross  ude.  It  measuxes  270  feet  in  lenguii  54  in  breadth,  and 
47  in  height.  The  breadth  at  the  cross  aisle  is  109  feet.  The 
tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  four  pinnacles,  150  feet  hi^h. 
from  the  ground,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot  from  which  Hollar 
took  his  Views  of  London,  both  before  and  after  the  great  lire. 
The  principal  monuments  are  those  to  tlie  memory  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Gower,  the  contemporary 
Chauceri  (on  the  north  wall,)  and  A.  Newland,  Esq.,  for  many 
yeaxB  the  chief  ca^er  of  the  Bank  of  England  all  of  whonai 
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Were  burled  in  this  church*  Here,  also,  in  one  gravOj  Uq  the 
dramatic  writers  Fletcher  and  Ma^i^ioger. 

ST.  GILES'-IN-TIIE-FIELDS. 

Broad-stzeet,  St  Giles. 

This  stately  edifice  of  Portland  stone  was  erected  in  1730,  by 
Henry  Flitcroft.  At  tha  west  end  is  a  tower  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders,  terminated  by  a  steeple.  The  ceiling,  which  is 
arched,  is  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  This  church  contains  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  K,oger  T Estrange.  Here  like- 
wise are  intened  Andrew  Marvel,  the  inflexible  patriot,  Kirhard 
Pendrell,  the  conductor  of  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester^ and  Chapmaiii  the  firat  translator  of  Homer.  The  dock 
of  ttuis  church  is  iUuminated  e?ery  night.  At  flie  norihHwest 
comer  of  the  churchyard  is  a  handsome  portico,  called  the 
surrectioii  Gate,  as  uver  it  is  a  fine  bronze  representation  of  the 
Resurrection,  executed  about  1687.  On  the  spot  where  this 
church  is  erected,  formerly  stood  an  hospital,  in  front  of  wbicli 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobliam,  was  burnt  for  his  religious 
opinions  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  V.  In  the  burying-grouud  be- 
longing to  this  parish  at  St.  Pancras^  is  a  handsome  mausoleum 
erected  by  Mr.  Soane  to  the  memory  of  his  wife. 

ST.  SEPULCHKE'S, 
Skinner-strset, 

Is  a  fine  stone  building,  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1670. 
It  is  126  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  ambulatory  at  the  west 
end,  58  in  breadth,  and  35  in  height.  Its  venerable  tower^  140 
feet. in  height,  has  four  modam  sp]ie%  surmounted  by  vanes. 
The  altar-piece,  of  the  Corinthian  order^  and  the  roof,  supported 
by  twelve  pillars    the  Tuscan  orderi  are  veiy  handsome. 

ST.  ANDREW'S, 

Holbonu 

Tms  spacious  fabric  was  erected  in  1687,  under  the  direction  of 

Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Tlie  altar-piece  and  roof  are  ornamented 
with  fret-work,  and  over  tlie  former  is  a  painted  windu^v,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper  and  the  Ascension.  The  organ  id 
remarkable  for  its  fine  tone.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Sacheverel 
used  to  preach  here.  This  chiurch  is  105  feet  in  length,  63  in 
breadth,  and  43  in  height.  The  height  of  the  tower,  whidl  w»a 
not  finished  tiU  1704,  110  feet, 
o 
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Is  a  capacious  ancient  stnicture,  which  appears  to  have  been 

erected  about  the  14th  century.  Tlie  tout  is  antique  and  curious, 
and  in  the  wall  of  the  western  porch  is  a  stone  with  an  iuscrip- . 
tion  purporting  that  it  came  from  Carthage,  and  once  formed^ 
part  of  the  wails  of  that  celebrated  city«   This  church  is  1 14 

rect  in  length,  S4  in  breadtbi  and  35  im  height*  '  taww  ii 
92ferthigh. 

ST.  PANCRAS  NEW  CHURCH^ 

Ta?istock-place. 

This  splendid  church  was  consecrated  May  Tthj  1822.  Tha 


III 

land  stone.  It  was  ended  by  tSr.  Inwood^  and  is  built  in  imi- 
iaiion  of  ihe  ancient  Temple  of  Eredfaeos  at  Athens.  *  The  por- 
tico is  a  beautiful  erection^  consisting  of  fidx  Ionic  pillars,  beneath 
which  are  three  doors,  the  centre  being  an  exact  representation 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Greek  Temple.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
ch\irch  are  two  projecting  wings,  desired  for  the  repristry  and 
vestry-roona,  and  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Pandroseiim 
which  was  attached  to  the  Temple  of  £zectheus.  The  steeple, 
which  is  168  feet  in  height^  is  also  from  an  Athenian  model, 
bein^  built  in  zesemblance  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds.  The 
interior^  which  is  117  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  is  parti- 
cularly elegant,  the  windows  being  composed  of  gromiid  ^lass 
with  stained  borders,  the  galleries  supported  by  pillars  taken 
from  casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  end  of  the  church  over 
the  communion-table  adorned  with  six  verd  antique  scagliola 
columns,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble,  copied  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  ^vere 
formed  out  of  the  KaaeraUe  tiea  so  well  known  as  the  Fairlop 

ST.  FETBR'S  CHURCH, 

Wilton-place,  Piudico, 
Is  a  chaste  Inuldiug  of  the  Ionic  order,  erected  in  1826,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Hakewill.  The  portico  consists  of  six  iliited 
columns  supporting  a  pediment,  behind  which  rises  a  qu%dran<^ 
gular  tower,  crowned  with  a  8i)herical  doitie  and  cross*  The 
body  of  the  church  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dreamgiL  The 
interior  is  nea%  fitted  1^,  and  is  cabbie  of  acqoaunodatiug 
1 657  persws.  The  altar-piece  is  Mr.  Hdton*s  pictore  of  Christ 
crowned  with  {horns/'  presented  to  the  church  by  Uie  iii:AUai4 
Instiiutiou. 
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TRINITY  CHUaCH, 

Was  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bedfotd,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 2048  ^jersons.  The  first  btoue  was  laid  J  unu  2d, 
1823.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  thi>  priuci|ml 
fifOiit  faces  the  north.  It  is  adorned  with  a  ^lortico  consisting  of 
six  fluted  Coniithian  columns^  over  which  rises  a  square  belirvi 
sunnounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  containing  eight  beUst  Id 
finont  of  tiie  dmrd:^  is  a  statde  of  king  Alted. 


ST.  GEORGE  THE  MAETYB^  in  the  Borough,  Was  erected 
in  1737*  Hm  Cocker^  the  arithmetieiaa,  and  the  infiimomi 
Bishop  Bonner>  yr&e  interfedi  ttie  former  in  the  old  ehittd^ 
erected  in  1695,  and  the  latter^  who  died  in  flie  Mandialsea 

prison,  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  under  the  east  window.  This 
church  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins.    It  in  Gii  i*eet  iu 
;   lengthy  60  m  breadth^  and  35  in  height.   The  tower  is  98  feet 

OT.  MARY  S,  NEWINGTON  BUTTS,  elected  in  1793, 
was  the  bunalr^piaGe  of  the  learned  Bishop  Horsley.  In  the 
diurdi-yard  is  a  monument  to  the  melnory  of  \V.  Alleoi  who 
was  shot  dtning  the  riots  in  BU  6eorge*»field8  in  1768. 

ST.  MICHAEL)  GroofcedJane,  was  erected  by  Sir  0*  Wfeo) 
in  1G98.  In  the  original  church  Sir  W.  Walworth  wasbiuried; 
and  in  the  church-yard  is  a  curious  inscription  iu  memory  of 
R.  Preston,  formerly  drawer  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in 
Great  Eastcheap. 

AXLHALLOWS,  Bread-street^  built  in  1684,  by  Bur  (k 
Wien^  contains  the  remains  of  John  Howe^  an  eminent  nofloonr 
f ormist  diviiie. 

ST«  JjUKE%  Old-stneetMadi  bnUt  in  1732,  by  Dance^  is  tihi 
only  church  in  London  wifih  a  steeple  in  the  form  of  a  fluted 

obeliiik. 

In  the  church-yard  of  ST.  MARY  ROTHERHITHE, 
erected  in  1739,  is  the  *z:rave  of  the  amiable  prince  Lee  Boo,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sniail-pox  in  1784. 

,ST.  PETER'S,  Oomhill,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren, 
in  1680,  contains  a  monument  to  the  memoty  of  seven  children, 
named  Woodmasott)  who  wete  all  burnt  in  a  house  in  Iieaden* 
hafl-street,  1782. 

ST.  BOTOLPH,  BishopsgatMtre^  erected  m  1727,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Juincs  Gold,  coutaius  the  mgnument  of  Sit  Pawl 
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Pindar,  an  eminent  ittcrdiant,  and  zealous  adherent  of  Charles 
I.  In  the  church-yard  is  that  of  a  secretary  to  a  Persian  ambas- 
sador, with  an  inscription  in  Persian  characters. 

ST,  CATHERINE  CREE,  Leadenball-street,  built  in  1630, 
but  repaired  iii  1805,  is  the  burial-place  of  tbe  famous  painter 
Hans  Holbeini  as  well  as  of  Sir  Nicbolas  Throgmortoui  ambas- 
sador to  Queen  EUsabelih. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  Corahid,  buiU  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1672,  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  tower,  surmounted  by  four  fluted  turrets. 
In  this  churcli  is  the  monument  of  Aldennau  RoljLrt  Fabian,  the 
author  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,'*  published  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ST.  MAJtlY  ALDERMANBURY,  erected  in  1676,  by  Sir 
C*  Wren,  was  the  buiial-pkce  of  Dr.  £•  Calamy,  a  celebrated 
noneoitformist  diving  and  of  the  infamous  Judge  Jeflfories.  hi 
this  church  is  a  bwitiiul  monument  xepiesenting  a  femak^ 
eiecuted  by  D.  Caxddli  of  Some. 

ST.  MARY  WOOLNOTH,  Lombaristreet,  built  by 
Hawksmoor,  in  1719,  contains  an  epitaph  on  the  Riv.  John 
Newton,  written  l)y  liimself.    He  was  buned  here  in  1807. 

ST.  MARGAKErS  LOTHBURY,  built  in  1690,  by  Sir  C. 
Wren,  contains  a  curious  font,  on  the  basin  of  which  are  caiTed 
representations  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Fail  of  Man ;  the 
salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family  j  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  and 
Phihp  baptizing  the  Eunuch,  The  cover  is  sidomed  with  a  figure 
of  St  Margaieti  accompamed  by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

ST.  OLAVE  JEWRY,  in  flie  Old  Jewry,  built  by  Sir  C. 
Wren  in  1673,  is  adorned  with  three  pictures,  representing 
Queen  Elizabeth  lyinp^  on  a  couch,  (Jharkb  I.^  and  a  iigure  of 
T^me  with  emblematical  devices. 

On  the  gate  of  ST.  STErilEN'S  diurch,  Coleman-streef, 
built  in  1670  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  is  a  representation  of  the  Resur- 
lectioi^  whidi  is  no^  however,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
execution. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  West  SmiflifieU, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  London,  having  been  bmlt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  contains  the  tomb  of 

Rahere,  the  founder  uf  the  adjacent  hospital. 

In  ST.  ANNE'S  BLACKFRIARS,  or  ST.  ANDREW 
WARDROBE,  built  in  1670,  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  is  a  beautiful 
monument  by  Baton,  erected  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  W«  Ro» 
maine,  who  preached  many  years  at  this  church. 

ST.  BENEDICT,  Bonnet's  Hill,  rebuilt  in  1663,  was  the 

buiial  piftce  ef  lo^Q  iws^  tiie  aichitect^ 
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ST.  MICHAEL,  PATERN08TBH  RO YAL^  tiMff  CoU^ 
hill,  boilt  in  1694  by  SirC.  Yfren,  eaakaitm  the  mnains  oTttii 
famous  Sir  Bichard  WMttiitgtoii. 

ST.  MAeNTJS  THE  MARITR^^  ftt  the  tonm  of  Londoti^ 

bridgL',  wiis  erecttid  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1G76.  Tlie  clock  said 
to  be  (m  an  exact  level  with  the  p^ound  at  tlio  end  of  (Joruhill, 

ST.  JOHN  HOKSLKYDOWxN,  built  in  1732,  contain?^  a 
jncture  by  the  Eev.  Dr«  PeterSi  repretientuig  St*  John  in  the  lalo 
of  Patmos. 

ST.  GEORGE,  Botolplvlane,  built  in  1674  Sir  G.  Wm^ 
contaitui  an  inscription  in  memofy  of  tbe  patriotie'Lord  Mayor. 
WiDiam  Beddbrd,  Esq. 

ST.  VBDA8T,  PosterJane,  erected  by  Sir  O.  Wren,  in  1698, 

is  distinguished  by  a  steeple  of  chaste  and  elegant  architecture. 
Orer  the  door  is  au  ancient  sculpture  representing  the  Ciiristian 

virtues. 

STEPNEY  NEW  CHURCH,  Mile  End  Road,  is  au  imifa- 
ticmof  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  was  erected  in  1819, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Wattera,  who  has  given  the  interior  a  ligbt 
and  elegant  appearancie. 

ST<  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  Satoy<«treelp  Stfaad,  ia  an 
andent  OoQii«  atmcture,  which  original^  fomed  {he  chapel  of 

the  Savoy  Palace.  The  roof  is  remarkably  fine,  being  a(b)rned 
with  carved  representations  of  the  holy  Lamb,  shields  of  arms, 
and  other  ornaments.  Several  of  the  monuments  are  very  an- 
cient and  ma^ificent.  The  whole  wris  repaired  and  beautified 
in  1820.  It  IS  sometimes  called  St.  Mary  le  Savoy.  Its  length 
ia  about  87  feet,  its  breadth  26  feet^  and  iis  Im^  33«  Tb0 
tower  is  75  feet  in  height. 

ST.  JAMES'S,  OhnrkanireB,  xebniK  in  1790,  eontaiaa  a  mo* 
nnmeni  with  a  Latin  epitaph  m  Biahop  BnfiieC,  whc^  aa  well  aa 
Weever  the  sepulchral  historian,  was  buried  in  the  old  chiuch. 

ST.  PAUL'S  Shadwell,  erected  in  1820,  by  Mr.  James  Wal- 
iers,  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  spire  of  peculiar  beauty. 

ST.  MARK,  near  Kennin<j^ton  Common^  in  Lambetii  parish, 
was  erected  in  1824.  Ita  form  is  an  irregular  octagon,  and  ita 
steeple  is  ver^  handsome.  It  is  adorned  with  a  Doric  portico^ 
and  the  intenor,  which  is  ehaate  and  elegan^  wiU  accommodate 
2000  persons.  Mr.  B.  Roper  waa  the  architect 

CHBIST  CHURCH  MARTLEBONB,  waa  built  tmtt 
designs  by  Mr.  Hardwicke,  and  consecrated  in  1825.  The 
principal  front,  which  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  is  in  StaAvd-atreeti 
Lisson  Green.   It  is  surmounted  by  a,  tower  of  bold  proportions. 
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The  inferior  is  of  the  Corinthian  ordaTi  and  is  very  neat.  It 
will  accommodate  1 844  persons. 

ST.  JOHN^S  CHLRGH,  Hoxton,  was  erected  in  1826,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Edwards.  It  will  accommodate  neariy  2000 
persons. 

ST.  BARNABAS'  CHURCH,  King-sqnare,  betwem  the 
City  Road  and  GoswdMieet  Road,  was  erected  from  designs 

by  Mr.  Hardwicke,  and  will  contain  1608  persons.  It  has  an 
Ionic  portico  and  a  spire.  The  first  stone  was  laid  January  27, 
1822,  and  the  building  consecrated  June  12,  1826. 

ST.  PETER* S,  Beckford-placc,  Newiii^^un,  was  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Soane  in  1824.  It  is  a  brick  edifice  mUi  stone 
dressing  and  Ionic  columns  on  each  side  of  .the  principal  en- 
trance, and  will  hold  2000  persons. 

TRINITY  CHURCH,  Mary  le-bone,New  Road,  neiur  Be- 
cent's  Park,  was  erected  in  1836,  from  designis  by  Soane. 
It  is  a  neat  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  each  side  oeiifg  adorned 
with  six  semi-columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  Tlie  portico  consists 
of  four  columns  of  the  same  order,  and  over  it  is  a  tower. 

ST.  MARY^S  CHUliCH,  HAGGERSTONE,  was  built  in 
1826  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Nash.    It  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 

BETHNAL  GREEN  NEW  CHURCH  was  commenced  in 
July  1825  from  Mr.  Soane's  designs.  It  is  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  has  a  tower. 

ST.  MARK'S,  CLERKENWELL,  in  Myddleton-sgaare, 
was  consecrated  January  2,  1828.  It  is  a  building  'Uf  flie 
Gothic  style,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  1800  persons. 
Mr.  Mylne  was  the  architect. 

The  NEW  CHURCH  of  ST.  GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
Little  Queen-street,  was  erected  in  1829,  from  designs  J>y  Mr. 
Bedford.   It  is  in  the  Gothic  styles 

ImI  of  Churches  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  dncriptiotu^ 
with  the  years  in  which  they  were  buUi. 

•  St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  1685 
Allhallows  Barkinif, Tower  st,  1651 
*Allbull()ws  the  Qreatt  Thames- 
street,  1G83 

*  Allhallows,  Lombard  street,  1C94 


AUIiallowB,  Londofi-wall*  built  hy 

Dance,  1766 
Allhallows  Staining^,  Star-alley, 

Mark-lane,  1694 
St.  Alphage.  AWerraanbary,  built 

by  Sir  W.  Staines,  1777 

Those  marked  thus  •  were  built  by  Sir  C.  Wren. 


*  St.  Anne,  St.  Anno^aJaae,  Alden- 

gate,  1685 
St   Anne,  Ltmehonse,   built  bj 

Hawksmoor,  1729 
•St,  Anthony, Bud t:e-row»l(>8*2 

•  St.  Augustine,  or  St.  Aualiii,  Wat* 
ling-street,  1695 

^St  Bartholomew,  Barttraloinew- 

lane,  1679 
St.  Bartholomow  tlic  Lf^ss^  Wcst^ 
SmiU^eld,  about  1420 
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Benedict  Fink,  TfaxeadiMedle* 

street,  1673 

•St.  Benedict,  Gracechurcltstrwt, 
1685 

St.  Botolpb,  Aldfate,  VJU 

Sr.  Boto]ph,  Alderggate,  1757 

St.  Catberioe  Coleiiuui,  Fenchoroli- 

street,  1734 
Christ  Charcli»  Blackfnara-road» 

1737 

*St.  ClementJEastcheaptClement's- 

lane,  1686 
•St.  Dionis  Back  Cbunsb,  Lyine- 

street,  Fenchurch-8tre«t,  1674 
•St.  Kdmund,  Lombard  street,  16d0 
St.  Ethelburg:a,  Bishopsgate-street, 

aboot  1420 
St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen- 

sqitMjp»  Bloomslmry,  built  1706, 

bot  ooC  made  paioehial  till 

1723 

St.  George  in  Il»e  East,  Ratdifie* 
highway,  built  by  Hawkamoor, 

1729 

St.  Jamejs,  Duke's-place,  1622,  but 

l»artly,r8built,  1727  * 
*St.  JametyGnrllek^hill,  1683 
St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  St.  JohtiV 

souare,  1723 
St.  Johkn,  Wapping,  1789 
•St.  Margaret  Pattella,  Ilood*lane, 

1687 

•St  Martin,  Ludgate-gtreet,  1684 
St  Martiii  Outwicb,  Threadneedle- 
street>  1796 


•St.  Mary,  Abchnnli*Ittio,  1686 
•St.  Mary,  AUUrmary,  Bow-iaae, 

1681 

•St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Ixm  er  Thamci- 

street,  partly  rebuilt  1670 
•St  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish-tt 

1685 

8t  Mary  MagdftleD,  BennoBdser, 

1G80 

•St.  Mary  Somerset, Upper Thamet- 

street,  1695 
St.  Mary,  Whilechapel,  17G 4 
St  Mary-le-BoneOld  Church,Higki. 

street,  1741 
St  Matthew,  Bethnal-green,  1740 
•St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  1669 
*St.  Michael  Bas<)i»haw,  Baaing- 

hall-street,  1679 
•St.  Michael,  Queenhithe,ir>77 
•St  Michael,  Wood-street,  1669 
•St  Mildred,  Bread-street,  1668 
•St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  1676 
•St.   Nicholas,  Cole-abbey,  Old 

Fish-strep  r,  1676 
St  Clave,  Hart-street,  Crutched- 

friars,  date  of  its  erection  un* 

known 

St  Olave,  Toolev-strcet,  1739 

St.  Peter  the  roor.  Broad-streets 

built  by  Gibbs.  1791 
St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower, 

date  of  its  erection  unknown 
•St.  Swithin, Cannon-street,  1680 
St  Thomas,  Southwark,  1732 
Trinity  Church,  Minories.  I7O6 


EPISCOPAL  CHAPELS. 


Albemarle  at.,  St  George's  Chapel 
Asylum,  Westminster-road.  —  Ae- 

bnilt  in  1825 
Andley -street,    South,  Grosvenor 

Baker-smet,  Portmaa-sqaaTO 

Bedford -row,  Milman-street  St 
John's  Chapel  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  Cecil  formerly  preached* 

Bentinck-street 

Berkeley -street,  Upper,  Brunswick 
Cbi^l 

Berkeley-street,  Sobo 

Bethnal-green,  Jews' Chapel.  This 
is  a  handsome  modem  building, 
having  schools  on  each  side  of  it 
for  the  edaeation  of  Jewish 
children, 


Blackfriars*  Hoad,  Surrey  Chapel. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don, being  capable  of  holding 
5000  persons.  It  has  a  very  tine 
tonedorgan  of  extensive  powers. 

Bridge-street,  Bridewell  Chapel 

Broad-court,  Drary-]aae,TaYistoek 
Chapel 

Broadway,  Westminster 

Camden  Town.  This  is  one  of  the 
new  chapels  in  St.  Pancras. 
It  was  fiuished  and  consecrated 
inl8S4. 

Cbarlotte-street,  Bloomsbery,  Bed« 

ford  Chapel 
Charlotte-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  Percy  Ch. 
Charlotte-i^t,  FiUroy-sq.,  Charlotte 

Chapel 
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Char1otte*8treet,  Pimlioo 
Chelsea,  Park  Chapel 
Chelsea,  Hospital  Chapel 
Chelsea,  St.  George's  Chapel 
CtediiU<atrteC»  Boiid«ttT8it,lViiiit7 
OhapeL  It  bailt  on  the  site  of 
a  wooden  chapel  on  wheels, 
which  was  placed  here  after  it 
had  been  used  by  James  1I.*8 
army  at  HoausloW. 
Corzon-street,  Maj  Fair*  Cuxzou 
Chapel 

DldM-st,  Waetdbefer*  Thh  cha- 
pel  forms  part  of  a  boose  which 
WAS  bnilt  by  tlie  iafMOIlS 

Jndg^  Jefferies. 

£ljr-place,  Holborn.  Ely  Chapel 
is  distinguished  by  an  ancient 
Gothic  window  of  great  liMliit/. 

Foundling  Hospital 

Oirny't  Inn 

Oroeyenor-place,  Halkinrit.«  Bel> 

grave  Chapel 
John-street,  Berkeley-eqoara 

Lincoln's  Inn 
Lock  Hospital 

London-xoad»  FhUaalhiopia  Obapel 
LondoMliaetv  Wkmy  QhaipA 

Long-acre 

Magdjilen  Hospital 

Margaret  street*  CaTendisb-eqnare 

Mercer*  s-hall 

Monkwell-street,  Lamb's  Chapel. 
This  ehapel  was  fimnded  in 
thereipof  Bdwaid  L,  but  de- 
rives Its  present  name  from 
Mr.  Lamb,  a  clothworker,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
pursuance  of  whase  will  fonr 
sermons  are  annually  preached 
to  the  companr  of  cloth  workers, 
oi  tiM  lb«r  pmeipal  fortiTals. 
It  was  veMlt,  togetlwr  with 
the  a^iaMl  $tauk0um  in 
1825. 

North  Audley-street  St.  Mark*s 
Chapel  is  a  chaste  edifice,  con- 
secrated ia  1828.  It  was  built 
tnm  designs  br  Ctamdy- 
Deertng .  Tbe  nont  pvsaants  a 
pordco  of  the  Iowa  osder, 
above  which  rises  a  neat  tower. 

Oxendon-street.  This  chapel  was 
originally  bnilt  for  a  meeting- 
house, in  which  tbe  celebrated 
nonoonformist  RicbaiA 
oAoiatcd* 


Paddington,  Ohapel«str66t»BenUnek 

Chapel 

Park-street,  Orosvenor-sqnare 
Pentonville,  St.  James's  Chapel 
Portland  ttfisat»  Poftlaiid  Chapel 
Qaebe&«tMflt»  Portman-sqnam 
Queen*9-square,  Westminster 
Queen  street,  Thames-street 
Regent's-park*  bU  John's  Wood 
Chapel 

Regeut-fttreet,  Archbp.  Tennison's 
ChapeL  Rebnilt  In  1898 

Regent-atnet  Hanover  Chapel 
was  erected  in  1824,  from  de- 
si;;ns  by  ^fr.  Cockerel  I,  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Oeorjre's 
church.  It  has  an  Ionic  por- 
tico of  four  columns,  ana  is 
snrmounted  by  a  cupola.  In 
front  are  two  square  bfdfriesu 
The  altar  is  a  fine  speeiiuen  of 
architectural  composition.  Thi» 
chapel  will  aoeommodate  1580 
persons. 

lUjgent-street.  St  Philip's,  or  Wa- 
terloo Chapel,  erected  from 
desSgRs  bj  Mr*  RapUm  hi  IttO, 
le  a  baaaeoma  edifice  with  m 
noble  portico,  supported  by  fonc 
fluted  pillars  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  tower  is  a  copy  of  tbe  Cho- 
ragic  monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Athens.  The  interior  is  fitted 
np  in  the  most  elegaat  style, 
and  is  very  fashionim/ attend- 
ed. It  is  capable  of  aeconnio* 
dating  1500  persons. 

Rolls*  Chapel,  Chancery-lane,  is 
adornea  with  some  beautiful 
stained  glass,  and  contaioe, 
besides  other  moomamts*  cm  in 


by  Pietro  Torregiano^  a  eela- 
brated  Florentine  ftcnlptor<r««» 
Lord  OifiM  waa  baiia*  bM 

in  1826. 

Seymour-st.,  PovtMMq.»  Trinity 

Chapel 

uauBOiBiviCfaeH  wwgaua  ^aapei*'**^ 

This  chapel  of  ease  to  BW  Paa-' 
eras,  was  built  by  Miw  Imwood, 

in  1824,  and  will  aeeommodater 
1832  persons.  It  is  a  plain 
brick  building,  but  has  a  stone 
steeple,  and  handsome  portico 
of  the  Ionic  order. 
Somen*  Tom  Chapel,  waa  hult  in 
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IflftA,  ii  a^fllwpelof  e88«  1o  St 

Pancras.    1 1  is  a  neat  specimen 
of  the   Gothic  style,  with  a 
tewer  and  pinnaciest  and  will 
hold  2000  pentonn. 
Sovth  Lambeth 

Spiral  square,  Wbeder  Chapel 
^innag-^ideiii 


Rt.  Jameses  Palant^  Cbiml  Royal 

TaTistock-plaee.  RuMtt-aqM  Ta- 
vistock Chnpel 

Vere-8t  rf^pt.  Oxloni-streeU  Ua^ford 
Chapel 

Weiit-street,  Seven  Dialti 

Wcatmoreland-ct,  Welbeok  Chapel 

Whitehall,  Chapel  Royal 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS. 


Moorfields 

Poplar,  Wade-sfrpct  ' 
South-street,  M.iy-fnir 
St.  Thomas  Aposlle,  Herman 
Spanibh-place,  MaDcbebt«r'iit^uare« 

Spamiih 
Sattoo-street,  Sohoi  IrUh 
Vii^ginia-street,  RatclifTo 
Warwick-streelft  Golden-iqoant 

Bavarian 


Chelsea,   Chapel-place,  Cadogaa- 

streef,  Sloane- square 
Clarendon-square,  Somers*-town 
J}ake-streef,  LincolnVinn-fields, 

Sardinian 

EatMane,  Bennoodsey 

Horseferry*Toad 

little  George-stnet,  Portmaa^sq., 

Frcn rh 
London.road,  Prospect-row 

There  are  Catholic  chapels  also  at  Hainpstead,  Stratford, 
Woolwich,  Isleworth,  Richmond,  Kenaington,  and  Hammersmith. 

At  most  of  the  above  chapds^  bat  particularly  at  MooifieUs, 
Spanish-place^  and  Warwickpsteet|  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
performances,  on  Sundays  and  festivals^  are  conducted  by  emi- 
nent proftbsional  characters.  The  door-keepers  expect  a  trifling 
donation  for  admitting  strangers  to  the  pews.  ITie  chapel  at 
Moorfields^  built  by  Mr.  Newman,  is  well  worthy  of  inspection  ; 
behind  the  altar,  which  is  adorned  witli  several  tine  marble 
columns^  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the 
ceiling  are  represented  the  Vii^in  Mary,  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
the  four  EvaiigetistSi  surroun&d  by  paintings  of  the  principal 
eventa  in  the  me  of  our  Saviour,  Iheae  pcturea  were  painted 
by  M.  Aglio^  an  Italian  artiet.  Admissum  majr  be  obtt^d 
for  6d. 

The  chapel  in  Spanish-place,  constructed  from  designs  })y 
Bonomiy  is  much  admired  for  its  classical  style  uf  architecture, 

JEWS'  SYNAGOGUES, 


Bakei^B  Gaidens,  LeadeahaS-ttreet 
Bevis  Marks,  Do place,  Porfa- 

ouese 

Bricklayex^t-hallj  Leadenball-etreet 


ChQreh*fcnr,  Feadmith-ttreet 
Dnke's-place,  Oermam 
St,  Alban'B^plaoe,   St,  James*** 
square 


lIEETING*HOUSSS  of  the  FRIENDS,  or  QUAKERS. 

Devonshire-square 
Red  Croes^streety  Borongh 
St  Petei^e-coart,  St  MartinVlaae 


St.  John's-street,  Smithfield 
School-honse-lane,  Knttliire 
White  Hart-ootirt,  Graoechareh-st 


Tlie  meetinp^-house  of  the  Friends,  at  tlie  latter  place,  which 
burnt  (I9W4  ifk  September^  18^1  j  was  fhe  oldest  iu  JiirndQUi 
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and  WAS  nmttrinbk  a»  the  plice  where  Uie  eelelirated  George 

Fox,  and  iha  equally  celebrated  founder  of  PennsylTauiai  in* 
^ulcated  their  pacific  tenets^ 

FOBBION  FB0TB8TANT  CHURCHES  AND 

CHAPELS. 
Abmenian.   Priiices*s-row,  SpitaifieldSii 
Bavisb.  Wellclose-squafe. 

Butch.   1.  Austin  Friars.  S.  St  James's  Palae^    The  first  is  a 

spacious  Gothic  edifice  of  great  antiq^uity,  having  been  erected  in  1351: 
and  the  library  attached  to  it  contains  several  curious  MSS,«  amongst 
which  are  letters  of  Calvin*  and  other  foreign  reformers. 

FaENCH.  1.  Austin  Friars  (same  as  the  Dutch  Church.)  2.  Clements* 
lane,  Lombard-street.  3.  Little  Deaa-street.  i.  St.  John's-street,  Brick* 
lane.  6.  Threadneedle-street 

Gekmak.  L  Austin  Friars.  2.  Brown's-lane,  Spitalfields.  3.  Litde 
Alie-street.  4.  Little  Trinity-lane.  5.  Ludgate  UUL  6.  St.  James's 
Falaoe.  7»  Sa^oy-street  (Latheran). 

Swiss.  Moor-street,  Seven  Dials* 

SwJkDisB.  Prinoes'-square. 

DISSENTSBS*  MEETINGKHOUSBS» 

jB?«nfnutftoa A»  Arian;  B.  Baptist;  C.  Calvinist:  F^  Freethinkers  s 
H.  Hantinflrtottian  t  U  H.  Lady  Httntingdon*s ;  M»  MofHTiaiis  8.  dwa« 
denborgian ;  8»  C.  Scotch  Calvinist ;  Sa.  Sandemanian  ;  U*  Uidtaiiaa  ) 
W.M.  Wesleyan  Methodist;  Wk,M.  Wbitefield Mathodist. 

Adelphi,  Strand  •  t  Xi.  H. 
Aldermanbttry  pdstem  •  C. 
Aldengate^streef,  Olasi* 

house-yard 
Aldersfi^ate-streeti  Haro-Coort 


C. 
0. 

u. 

C. 

a 
c. 

C. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Artillery-lane 
ArtiUery-street       •  « 
Alia  stmt      •     t  i 
Back-street*  Hofsleydown 
Barbican  •      •      •  • 
Bermondsey,  K.  John's-court 
Bermondsey,  Neckinger-road 
Bermondsey,  Paragon  Chapel 
Bethnai  Green  .      •  . 
Bethnal  Green,  Gibraltar  Chap.  C. 
Blacksfields     •     •     •  B. 
Blaiidford-slfast,  Manehestet^ 

square      ...  B. 
Bloom ti eld-street,  MoorBelds  8»  C. 
*  Is  an  elegant  building,  erected 
in  18'J6  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Brooks.    It  is  called  Fins- 
bafy  Chapel* 
BoaT*s<-kead-oonrt»  Petticoat- 
lane      .      •      •  *  • 
Bioad-alcaeti  New  .      «  Q* 


Q. 
C. 

0. 
B, 
C. 


Bfoad-street  Wapping  t 
Brompton,  Trevor  Chapel 
Bull-lane,  Stepney 
Burton-8t.,  Burton-cri»8ceai 
Bury-stM  St.  Mary  Axe  * 
Here  Dr.  Watts  formerly  ofli* 
ciated. 

Camomilei4i(Mt      •  « 
Cannon*streeMoad*  St  GeotgaTa 
in  the  Sast  •  t 

Carnaby-street,  near  Marl- 
borough-street,  (Craven 
Chapel) 

Carter-lane,  Tooley-street  • 

Carter-lane,  Doctors  *  Com- 
motas      <      •  •! 

Chapel-street,  Soho 

Chat>el-path  Somers*-town  . 

Chapman- street,  St.  QeorgeTa 
in  the  East 

Chelsea,  Paradise  Chapel  « 

China-terrace,  Lambeth  •  W,  If. 

Chnreh-lane,  Whitecbapel  •  C. 

Church-street,  Blackfriars  .  B. 

Church-street,  Lambeth  •  j  Welsh 

CJmroh*8troet»  Mile  £nil|  0^ 


a 

0. 


c. 

B. 

A. 
C. 
B. 

B. 
B. 
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City.road  .  •  W.M. 
This  chapel  was  erected  by  the 
Re?.  J.  Wesley  on  tlie  site  of 
the  City  foundry,  which  was 
tued  ao  late  as  1715  for  casting 
eamioD. 

dtr-noAf  at  the  Orphan  sch.  C. 

 by  PiQkftttd's  wkarf  B. 

Clement's  Inn  ,  .  B, 
Collier*s-renta»  X40Bg-lA|ie»  South 


C. 
B. 
C. 
F. 
B, 


wark 

Oompto^-place  ]^a»t  « 
CooVs  GAmncU,  Chelsea 
Crescenta  Bear  Jewin-street 
Crosby-row,  Snow's-fieldg 
Cross-street,  Hatton-garden 
This>  chapel  stands  on  the  site  of 
Hatton  house,  built  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  thai  uaiue. 
Gnmn-coqrt,  RosselVitfeet 
down-street,  Soba     •      •  C« 
Cnmberland-atreett  Curtain- 
road  .  Wb«M. 
Dean-street,  TooUy-stre^t  B, 
Denmark-street       ^        ^  B. 
Devpnshire-square      •      -  B, 
J)adley«street,  Soh(^       .  S. 
Eagle-street,  Red-lion -square  B. 
Kagle-street.  SpitalfieUla  W«M. 
Kastcbeap,  Little       •      ,  0. 
Ed vrard- street,  Soho         •  B. 
Kssex-street,  Strand  ,  U. 
Xhis  meeting  was  formerly  a  por- 
tion of  the  house  occu|iiectb) 
Robert  Deverenz,    Earl  o; 
Kssex. 

EwerVstreety  ^xoilgli 

Fetter-lane        •  • 

•  ,  Klim-court 

Nevirs-court 


,  B. 
C. 
B. 

^  M. 

Gainsford-street,  Borough  W^M. 
QatE^treet,  Linco^'s*^* 

fields  .  ,  WM. 
Gosweil-street-road  »  C. 
Gower-street,  North  ^  !UH. 
Grafton-streetySobo  «  B. 

Grange-road      .       ,  '    ^  H. 
Gravel-lane,  Warping  ^ 
GrayVhon-laiis      •  » 
Erected  by  the  notorlons. WHnstt 

Huntington. 

Green-walk,  Blackfnm-xoa4  C. 

Gmb-street       .       .       .  C« 
Gnildford-street,  Little,  Bo- 
rough      .       .       .  Welsh 
!  Haberdasbers' HaU.  SeeiSlata- 


Hare-street,  Spitalfield<j      ,  G» 
Hinde  streetp  MaacbesteF 

square  •  •  •  W.M. 
HoUowav  •  •  C. 

Holywell  mount,  Sboreditoli  C. 
Hope-Mtreet,  8|ritalft«Us  C. 
Horseferry-road  .  .  W.M. 
HorsleydowOf  Pansb-atrisl  C. 
Hoxton  .  .  W*M* 
.Hoxton  MisHionary  College  C« 
Ireland-yard,  Blackfriars  8« 
Jamaica-row,  Rotberhitbe  C. 

Jewin-street  ,  •  •  A* 
Called  Old  Jewry  Chapel  from 
its  former  situation,  was  built 
from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Aikin, 
in  1808.  Here  Dr.  Het*s,  the 
Kditor  of  the  Cyclopaedia* 
preached  till  the  ttma  of  bia 
deatb.  In 
Jewin-street       .  .  C. 

Je wi  n  street,  C  rescent*  Welsk  0« 
Jewry-street,  Aldgate  *  0« 
John-street,  Bedford-row  .  0. 
Johns toi)- street,  Old  Gravel-lane  0« 
Keo^n4d,  AUred-plasa  «  B. 
Keat-roii4  •  .  »  01 
Kent-Street,  Southwark  • 
Keppel-strcet,  Russell-square 
Lambeth,  Walcot-pUoe*  Va- 

nilam  Chapel  .  .  Cm 
Leading-street,  Shadwell  •  C. 
Ijeatber-lane,  Holbora      •  A. 

■■  WJf. 
Lewisham-street,  WestWMlsa  Bw 
Lisle-street,  Leicester- square  B. 

Liverpool-st.,  Battle  BcJiOfe  ViMm 

Lock's-tields  •  •  •  G» 
London-road  .  .  .  C. 
London-wall,  Colemaa-stneet  S.C. 
LoDg-laae»S«iitkivark  .  W.M. 
Maiden-kuM^  Cavent-gsvdeii  B» 
Mark-lane  .  .  *  C« 

Market-street,  May-fair  «  CV 
Maze  Pond„  Southwark  Bl 
Meeting-house-walk,  Snow's^ 

fields  4  «  »  B» 
Mlddlesea^rcoiirtt  Bartboloiasw«' 

close  .  •  4  Qt 
MUr-end-road»  (Bnwiirkk 

chapel)  .  •  •  O. 
Mile-end  Meeting  .  C. 
Mile-end  New  Town  .  C. 
Mile*s-lane,  Cannon  srreeli  S«C« 
MlU^lane,  Ct^hle-s^reet  •  O. 
MitcbcU-street,  Old-strael  B, 
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Moorfields,  Albion  cbai^el  S.C. 
Was  erected  from  desi^jjns  by  Mr. 
Jay.  It  has  a  handsome  por- 
ticot  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  covend  with  copper,  and 
sarroanded  by  a  nuige  of  se- 
micircular windows. 

Mulberry  Gardens,  Whitecliapel  C. 

New-court,  Carey-street  .  C, 
This  meeting  has  had  several  emi- 
nent pastors,  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  lidGr.  Darnel 
Burgess*  Mr.  Tbos.  Bradbury, 
Mr.  R.  Winter*  and  Dr.  Win- 
ter. 

Newington  Butts  ,  ,  C. 
New- road,  Paddington       •  C. 

— —  SomersTown       .  C. 

New-road,  St.  George's  in  the 
East      .         •      •  C. 

NigbtiDeale-lane»  East  Smitb- 
field  .        .  C. 

Orange-st.,  Leicester-square  L.H 

Oxford-court,  Cannon-street  ^ 

Paddington  chapel 

Palace-street,  Pimlico  • 

Paradise-street,  Lambeth  • 

PaTemenf»  MoorfiddB  • 

Pell-street  ... 

Pentonville,  Claremont  chapel  v. 

Peter-street,  Soho     •      •  S.G. 

Poultry      .      .      »       .  C. 
This  chapel  was  erected  in  1819, 
on  the  site  of  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter or  prison. 

Prescot'Street     .     ,     •  B. 

Queen-street,  Southwark      •  B. 

Queen-street,  Ratcliffe      ♦  C 

Queen-street,  Great,  Lincoln's^ 
inn-fields  .  .  W.M. 
Is  a  spacious  edifice,  erected  in 
1818.  The  interior  la  remark- 
ably chaste  and  elegant,  and 
has  a  double  gallery. 

Ratcliffe,  Ebenezer     .      •  C. 

Red  Cross-street,  city     .      .  B. 

.1      ■  — -  ■  ■-      •      .  i^a. 

Robert-street,  Grosve nor- square  C. 

Romney-street,  Westnuniter  B. 

Bose-lane,  Rateliffe      -     •  C. 

Silislmry-street,  Bermondsey  C. 

Salter's  Hall.    See  Oxford  court. 

Shakspeare's  Walk,  ShadweU  C. 

Shoe-lane,  Fleet-street       .  C, 

Shouldham-street,  Edgeware- 
road 


B. 
C. 
C. 
B. 
C. 

c. 


Silver-street,  Faleon-squard  C. 
Sidmouth-street,  Gray's-inn- 

lane.   Scotch  Church  .  S.C. 
Is  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style, 
tiie  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
July  Ist,  1884.  The  interior 
is  100  feet  long  and  63  broad, 
and  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1800  persons.   It  ¥ras 
designed  by  Mr.  Tite. 
South-place,  Moorfidds      •  U* 
Is  a  haadBoma  edifice,  Inult  in 

 —       Welsh  B. 

St.  Helenas, Little        .  W.M. 
St.  Thomas's-street,  Southwark  U. 
Spa  Fields  chapel       .  Wh.M. 
Was  formerly  a  tavern,  but  was 
converted  to  its  present  use 
aboat  1780,  by  the  celebrated 
Lady  Huntingdon. 
Spe&cer-plaoe,  GosweU-street- 

road    .      .      .      .  B. 
Staining-lane,  Cheapside       .  C. 
Stamford-street      .      .      .  U. 
This  chapel  is  adofftfid  with  a 
noble  portico. 
Stepney     .      .     •  • 
Swallow-street       .      .  S.C. 
Tabernacle  Walk,Finsbary  Wh.M. 
Was  erected  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Whitefield.  ^ 
   B, 

Three  Crane-lane,  Thames* 

street  .     .  .    •  .  •  C. 
Tichficld.street     .     •  • 
Tottenham-court-road  Wh.M. 

Unicorn-yard,  Tooley-strcet  B. 

Union-street,  Borough  •  C. 
Walworth         •      •      • 5* 

MH^^^a  .  .  •  W(iM« 

 .^'Look's  Fields     •  (k 

-....—^  West-lane      •  • 

Wardour-street,  Soho       •  C» 

Waterloo  Bridge- road       •  S. 

 m.   '  C. 

Wells-Street,  Oxford-street  S*C* 
Wharf-road,  Paddington  •  C. 
White's-row,  Spitalfidda  .  C. 
Wild-street,  Little  .  •  B. 
Wood-street,  London-wan  .  B* 
Woodd-street,  Pancras  .  u. 
Worship-street,  Finsbary  U.&B. 
Yoik-tttreetv  St,  JaiDett*;»-6<}. 
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DISSENTEBS'  BURIAL-GROUND, 

Banhill  Fields. 

The  present  Artillery-ground,  together  ^vith  the  land  on  tlie 
north  side  as  far  as  Old-street,  was  anciently  termed  Bonhill,  or 
BonhiU-fields.  A  part  of  this  field  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ar. 
tilleiy-groimdi  now  called  Tindal'a,  or  flie  Dissentem'  Bnriat 
^und,  was  consecrated  and  walled  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
in  the  pestilential  year  1 665,  as  a  common  cemetery  for  the  inter- 
ment of  such  bodies  as  could  not  have  room  in  their  parochial 
burial-gromid  ;  but  not  being  used  on  this  occasion,  Dr.  Tindal 
took  a  lease  of  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  burial-ground  for  the 
use  of  the  Dissenters. 

In  this  extended  cemetery  lie  the  remains  of  many  distin- 
guished Nonconformists.  Amongst  them  are  the  following 

JohnBunyan,  aothor  of  the  **  Pilgrim'a  Progress;"  Dr.  Williams,  the 
fonnd^-Hif  the  Jj^enters^  LibYarr  in  Red*<»o8}i-8tTeet;  Mm.  Snsmniuili 
Wesley,  mother  of  the  celebrated  John  and  Charles  Wesley ;  Dr.  laaae 
Wattsjj^  the  Rev.  D.  Neale,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans  ;  Dr, 
Lardner,  the  learned  author  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  Dr. 
John  Guise,  Dr.  Langford,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Stennott,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  S.M, 
Savage,  Dr.  Richard  Price,  author  of  Reversionary  Payments,  and  other 
highly  distinguished  publications ;  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  Dr.  Fisher,  the  Rev. 
Theopbiliis  Lindsey,  Rey.  Hugh  Worthington,  Dr.  Robert  Yoang,  Dr. 
Lindsay,  Dr.  A.  Bms,  the  editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia ;  Rev;  John  Towns- 
end,  toe  founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylnm ;  George  Walker,  of 
Nottingham  and  Manchester;  the  Rev*  Thomas  Belsham,  and  Dr.  W. 
Harris. 


PALACES,  PARKS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE, 

PaU-MaU, 

Was  biailt  by  Henyy  VIII.  on  the  site  of  an  hoapHal  of  the 
same  npoe.  It  has  been  the  acknowledged  town  Tesidence  of 
the  EngUsh  kings  since  Whitehall  was  consumed  in  1695 ;  but 
though  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  side  of  St.  James's 
Parkj  and  possessing  many  elegant  and  convenient  apartments, 
calculated  for  state  piuTposes,  yet  it  is  an  irregular  brick  build- 
ing, without  a  single  external  beauty  to  recommend  it  as  a 
palace.  In  the  front  next  St.  James's^treei,  little  more  than  an 
old  gatehouse  appears,  which  serves  as  an  entrance  to  a  small 
square  court,  with  a  piazza  on  the  west  of  it,  leading  to  the 
Rvand  staircase.  Hie  buildings  are  low,  plain,  and  mean; 
beyond  this  axe  two  ottxer  courts,  which  haT9  UttU  appeaxance 
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of  a  king's  palace.  The  state  apartments  look  towards  tho 
park  ;  and  this  side,  thonc^h  certainly  not  imposing,  caiinut  be 
pronounced  mean.  It  is  of  one  story,'  and  has  a  regular  ap- 
pearance not  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  tho  bnildinp^.  The 
•outhH^ast  wing  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  18U^^  and  has  never 
been  rebuiltii  though  tto  wbote  of  tfao  palace  was  xvpaired  in 

The  state  apartiueiif%  newly  furnished  in  1824,  aie  eoouno^ 
dious  and  handsome,  and  are  entered  by  a  passage  and  staiieafla 

of  great  simplicity.  The  walls  are  distempered  of  a  dead  stone<* 
colour,  and  are  lighted  by  Grecian  bronze  hglits,  with  moon 
shades  placed  on  plain  j^^ranite  pedestals,  which  have  an  air  of 
quakerl}  neatness,  quite  in  unison  with  this  part  of  the  edifieeu 

The  esteiior  walls  are  spriaUed  with  Uack  and  wbito  in  inuta^ 
tion  of  granite. 

On  ascending  the  staircases,  is  seen  a  sort  of  gaUeiy  or  gnsid- 
room^  conTsitea  into  an  armory,  the  walls  of  which  are  taste- 
fully decorated  with  daggers,  swords,  and  muskets^  in  various 

devices.  When  a  drawing-ruom  is  held,  this  apartment  is  occu-» 
pied  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guardj  in  full  costumei  with  their 
battle-axes  in  their  hands. 

The  next  room  is  a  small  chamber,  covered  with  excellent 
specimens  of  tapestry,  in  fine  preservatioui  from  the  oeiUng  of 
which  hangs  an  elegant  chandalier.  When  a  drawin^room  is 
held,  a  person  attends  here  to  receive  the  cards  containing  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  be  presented,  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  presentation  takes  place.  A  duplicate  of  tho 
card  is  subsequently  handed  to  the  lord  in  waiting,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  improper  persons. 

The  next  room  is  the  first  of  a  succession  of  three  rooms,  the 
last  of  wliich  may  be  entitled  the  Presence  Chamber.    It  is 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  matchless  splendour.   The  walls  are  co- 
vered wilh  crimson  damasl^  and  the  window^cortains  are  of  fher 
same  material.  The  cornices  and  basements  are  foimed  of 
broad  carved  and  gilt  moulding,  and  extend  to  every  part  of  ths 
room.    On  entering,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  first  attracted 
by  a  looking-glass  of  unusual  magnitude,  wiiich  extends  com- 
pletely from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.    At  the  east  end  of  tho 
room  is  a  painting  of  George  II.,  in  his  parliamentary  rohes ; 
and  on  the  other  walls  hang  two  large  pictures  of  Toumay  and 
Lisle*   The  furniture  consists  of  sofas,  ottoman%  and  stools* 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace*   From  the 
ceiling  hangs  a  superb  gr^-mouiu  lustre^  containing  two  rows  oT 
%Uts  of  tl^ee  branohes  mch,  and  at  each  end  of  the  apartnepik 
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are  two  splendid  candelabras^  elegantly  gilt,  calculated  to  receivd 

twelve  lights  each. 

The  uejd;  room  is  fitted  up  iu  the  same  style  of  (U  c(^ration| 
and  contains  an  excellent  full-length  poyimt  of  his  late  Majestyi 
CKMifge  IIL,  in  the  lobes  of  hii  otd«r.  On  each  side  of  thesd 
ai9  two  paintings  of  theedetawled  iMufights  by  lord  Howe  on 
the  1st  of  June,  and  by  lord  Nelson  at  iMfalgar.  Tlie  brilUioil 
effect  of  the  whole  is  considerably  heightened  by  the  addition  of 
three  magnificent  pier-glasses,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor.  From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  also  hangs  a  delicately- 
chased  Grecian  lustre. 

The  third  and  last  room  is  the  Presence  Chamber,  in  which 
the  kin^  holds  his  drawingmoms.  This,  in  point  of  gorgeous 
decoration,  far  exceeds  the  preceding  rooms,  although  Uie  style 
is  somewhat  snnilar*  The  thione  is  splendidi  aniC  in  Pol>&t  of 
sise  and  magnificence  of  effect,  fiedr  exceeds  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords*  It  is  composed  of  rich  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  thickly 
covered  with  gold  lace,  and  is  sunnoTintcd  by  a  canopy  of  the 
same  material,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  star  embroidered  iu 
gold.  Tliere  aru  three  steps  for  his  Majesty  to  ascend,  which 
lead  to  a  state  chair  of  exquisite  workmanship,  close  to  which  is 
a  footstool  to  correspond.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  his  Majesty,  in  his  coronation  robes,  by  Sir  T.  Law^ 
lence.  On  each  side  of  this  mcture  are  paintings  of  the  battles 
of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  The  piers  of  the  room  are  entirely 
filled  up  with  plate-glass,  before  which  are  some  beautifid 
marble  slabs.  The  window-curtains  are  of  crimson  satin, 
trimmed  with  gold-coloured  fringe  and  lace.  The  cornices, 
mouldings,  &c.,  are  riclily  gilt,  and  the  other  embellishnients 
and  fiurniture  of  corresponding  elegance,  present  a  coup  d*(mi 
in  every  way  suited  to  the  digmty  and  splendour  of  the  British 
court. 

Behind  the  Ftesence  Chamber  is  hit  Majesty^s  doset^  in 
which  he  gives  andience^  and  receives  the  membm  of  Ms  own 

family,  foreign  ambassadors,  cabinet-ministers,  and  officers 
state.    It  contains  a  state  cliair  and  footstool  \  elegant  writing* 
table,  with  buiil  inkstand,  and  other  iisefid  furniture.  Xheking'S 
dressing  or  private  room  is  beyond  this. 

There  is  another  room  belonging  to  this  spacious  suite,  which 
was  the  old  baltroom,  but  has  been  entirely  new  modelled  upon 
the  French  jplan,  and  forms  a  si^er-room,  for  which  purpose  a 
conunuxiication  has  been  made  with  the  old  kitchen.  The  walls 
are  of  white  groimd,  richly  gilt  in  compartment^)  of  various 
descriptiout^   It  ha^  Eve  ormouiu  lustres,  and  it  ia  thought  Mt 
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to  be  exceeded  by  auy  other  apartment  of  the  same  magnitude 
in  the  kingdom.  -  » 

In  one  of  the  rooms,  formerly  the  ante-chamber  to  the  levee- 
room^  James,  the  son  of  James  II.,  afterwards  styled  the  Pre- 
tenderi  was  bom,  and  at  the  entrance  to  this  palace  an  attempt 
W9fi  made  on  the  Ufe  of  George  III^  by  an  insane  w^man; 
named  Mavgaiet  Nicholson^  in  1786*  * 

BUCKINGHAM-HOUSE,  or  PALACE, 

St  James's  Park* 

Was  erected  in  1703^  on  tlie  site  of  what  was  originally  called 
the  Mulberry  (Tardens,  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  Jolm 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in  1720.  In  1761 
this  palace  became  the  property  of  the  late  queen  Charlotte,  who 
made  it  her  town  residence  y  and  here  all  her  chiUxeOy  mth  the 
exception  of  the  eldest,  were  bom.  Here  likewise  several,  royal 
marria^s  have  taken  place :  the  late  duke  of  York  and  ptincess 
Fredenca  of  Prussia,  in  1791 1  duke  of  Gloucester  and  pincess 
Mary,  1816 ;  prince  of  Hombmrg  and  princess  Elizabeth,  1818 ; 
and  the  duke  of  Cambridge  aud  princes^j  of  Hes^e  iu  the  same 
year. 

Between  1825  and  1830,  the  whole  of  the  build in^^  was  re- 
modelled under  the  direction  of  Mr.Nashi  and  it  is  now  called 

THE  KINff  S  PALACE  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  PAKK. 

The  front  of  the  new  palace  does  not  vary  very  materially  in 
form  from  that  of  liucldngham-house,  although  it  is  more  ex- 
tensive, A  portion  of  the  old  building  has  been  suffered  to 
remain,  and  has  been  merely  cased  with  stone.  The  centre  is  a 
parallelogram,  from  each  side  of  which  extends  a  wing,  the  whole 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  basement  is  of  the  Doric 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Corinthian  order.  At  the  end  of  each 
wing  is  a  pediment  filled  up  with  grouj^s  of  figures^  iUnatrative 
of  l£e  aits  and  sdences.  On  the  Irft  wmg  are  placed  statues  olF 
History,  Geography,  and  Astronomy ;  and  on  the  right,  Paint- 
ing,  Music,  and  Architecture.  The  pediment  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  contains  the  royal  anns,  above  wliicli  are  statues  of 
Neptune,  Commerce,  and  Navigation.  Around  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  above  the  windows,  is  a  Meze,  combining  in  a  scroll  the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 

Tlie  entrance  hall  is  paved  with  white  marble,  and  bordered 
with  a  scxoU  of  Sienna,  or  yellow,  centred  with rosettesof  puce 
colour,  inlaidin  a  masterly  style.  The  waDs  are  of  scagliola,  and 
the  ceUipg,  which  is  al>out  ^2  feet  high^  is  supported  by  white 
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Bad  are  connected  by  a  gallery  nmnmg  firom  north  to  loafh. 
In  the  right  wing  aie  hiii  Majesty's  private  apartmente^  and  in 

the  left,  the  chapel,  the  kitchen,  &c.  The  mantel-pieces  and 
other  ornaments  are  tho»c  which  formeiiy  adorned  Carlton 
Palace. 

The  chapel  is  of  octagon  form,  and  ifl  adorned  with  the  cele- 
brated Galloons.  These  esteemed  works  of  Ra|)hael  were  exo* 
cuted  by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  about  1510.  They  represent,  1.  The 
Jdiraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  |    2,  The  Charge  io   Peter  | 

3.  Pteter  and  Johniiealing  the  Lame  at  the  Gate  m  the  Temple  | 

4.  The  Death  of  Ananiaa  ;  S.Elymas,  the  Sofcerer,  efarack  with 
Blindness ;  6.  The  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas^  by  the  people 
of  Lystra  ;  7.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

The  grand  entrance,  in  trout  of  the  palace,  consists  of  an  arch 
f)f  white  marble,  modelled  from  that  of  Constantiue  at  Rome* 
It  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues,  trophies,  &&,  and  is  to  be 
Burmounted  with  an  equestrian^statue  ox  his  Mijesfy  George  IV# 
On  each  side  of  the  arch  a  semicircnhur  railin|p|  omamented  with 
Mosaic  gold^  will  eactend  to  the  wings. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE, 

Waa  originally  the  residence  of  lord-chanceUor  Finch|  from 
whom  itwaspor^hased  by  king  Williami  who  made  the  road  to 
it  through  the  parks.  The  gardens  were  successiyely  impnnred 

by  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  and  queen  Caroline,  who  died 
withm  the  walls  of  the  palace.  George  II.  and  George  prince 
pf  Denmark  likewise  expired  here.  The  biuiduig  has  no  preten* 
sions  to  grandeur,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  arcliitecture  ^  it  is 
composed  of  brick,  and  has  its  principal  entrance  on  the  west 
side^  The  grand  staircase  and  t&  ceihngsof  many  of  the  rooms 
were  painted  by  Kent.  The  apartments  are  adorned  with  nu- 
Bierow'^ppintiiigsaadportndts^distmgui^  Visiteii 
inay  see  them,  on  appttcatim  to  the  housekeeper. 

The  Gardens  are  about  3^  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  waBOn^ 
mer  form  a  very  fashionabie  promenade.  They  were  laid  out 
mider  the  direction  of  cjueen  Caroline,  by  Bridgman,  Kent,  and 
Brown.  There  are  six  gates  to  these  gardeus,  one  opening  into 
the  Uxbridge-roady  four  in  Hjrde^^axk,  and  one  at  the  palace. 
No  servants  in  Uwy^  women  in  pattaos,  or  dogs^  m  allowed 
adnjasaieni 

LAMBETH  FALACB» 

Is  an  irregular  pile  of  building,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Maimm  been  «ieetod  at  diilexent  penod%  itdis^day^  various 
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kinds  of  architecture.  A  considerable  portion  was  built  as  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  comers  of  the  edifice  aie 
faced  ¥dth  rustic  work^  and  tne  top  sunounded  with  battlements. 
The  principal  apartments  are  of  good  proportions,  and  are  well 
lighted;  some  of  the  rooms  command  delightful  pros^iecis  <^ 
tte  Thames,  and  buildings  on  its  banks.  When  viewed  from 
the  river,  this  palace,  and  the  adjacent  church,  have  a  very  pic- 
tures^|ue  appearance.  Tlie  chapel,  erected  iu  tlie  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  remains  of  archbishop  Parker  ;  and  in  the  vestry 
arc  portraits  of  several  bishops.  The  long  gallery,  90  feet  in 
lengthi  and  60  in  breadth,  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  numerous 
bishopSy  and  of  all  the  archbishops  from  Land  to  the  present 
time ;  from  the  bow«window  at  the  end^  St.  Paul's,  Westminster- 
brid^,  and  the  Abbey,  are  seen  to  great  advantage,  through 
opemngs  formed  in  the  folia^  of  the  gardens.  The  galleries 
over  the  cloisters  contain  the  hbrary,  which  was  founded  by  arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  but  has  been  increased  at  successive  periods  by 
archbishups  Abbot,  Juxou,  Laud,  Sheldon,  Tennisou,  and  Seeker, 
till  the  number  of  vohiines  now  amounts  to  25,000.  The  win- 
dows of  the  library  are  ornamented  with  painted  glass.  The 
LroUard's  Tower,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  cha^,  contains 
a  small  room,  wainscotted  with  oak,  on  which  axe  inscribed  sere* 
xal  names  and  portions  of  sentences  in  ancient  characters,  and 
the  walls  are  furnished  with  large  rings,  tO'  which  the  LoUaxd^ 
and  other  persons  confined  for  heretical  opinions,  are  sup^wsed 
to  have  been  affixed.  In  the  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  are  two  fig-trees  of  extraordinary  size,  supposed  to 
nave  been  planted  ]}y  cardinal  Pole,  about  1558.  This  palace  is 
the  town  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PARK 

Was  a  complete  marsh,  till  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.  who  having 
built  St.  JamesV  Palace,  inclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and 

collecting  the  waters,  gave  the  new  inclosed  ground  and  building 
the  name  of  St.  James's.  It  was  afterwards  much  improved  by 
Charles  II.,  who  employed  Le  Notre  to  add  several  fields,  to 
plant  rows  of  lime  trees,  and  to  lay  out  the  mall,  which  is  a  vista, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  at  that  time  formed  into  a  hollow^ 
smooth  walk,  skirted  by  a  wooden  border,  with  an  iron  hoop 
at  the  further  end,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a  game  wim 
a  ball  called  a  mall.  He  formed  a  canal,  100  feet  broadband  2800 
long,  with  a  decoy  and  other  ponds  for  waterfowl.  Succeedinfl» 
kio^  allowed  thp  people  th^  privilege  of  w^u^       aud  VfSi 
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lipd  III^  in  1699^  granted  the  nflighboiiring  inhabitants  a  paa> 
s^ge  into  it  from  Spring-^dens.  It  afibrds  a  very  pleasant' 
promenade^  being  continuwy  diversified  by  the  immerous  stmo- 
tnxes  sumnmding  it.  In  1814,  the  xetum  cf  peace  was  cde* 
brated  here  by  fire-works,  boat-races,  illuminations,  and  other 
demonstrations  uf  joy.  A  pagoda  bridge  was  erected  over  the 
canal,  but  constructed  of  such  slight  materials,  that  it  was  ob- 
hged  to  he  taken  down  in  1820.  In  1828,  the  appearance  of  the 
park  was  materially  improved.  The  central  portion  was  laid  out 
in  walks  and  shrubberies,  the  canal  assumed  a  more  picturesc^ue 
form,  being  made  to  flow  round  an  island  at  each  extremity^ 
s^d  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  an  ixonrailii^j  with  gates  for 
the  daily  admission  of  &e  public 

Opposite  to  the  Horse-guards,  in  the  fine  space  between  that 
range  of  buildings  and  the  canal,  arc  two  great  guns. 

The  first  is  a  Turkish  piece  ot'  ordnance.  It  is  of  immense 
length,  and  has  on  it  variegated  impressions  emblematical  of 
the  country.  It  was  brought  from  Alexandria  by  our  troops, 
and  is  mounted  on  a  caxxiage  of  English  structure^  which  has 
several-Bgyptian  ornaments. 

Tlie  second  is  the  Grand  Mortari^  brought  from  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  in  1812^  and  presented  to  his  majeshr  by  the  Spanish 
regency  in  1814,  but  not  placed  here  till  1816.  It  is  8  feet  in 
length,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  is  capable  of 
throwing  a  shell  three  miles.  The  mortar  is  j)lace«l  on  an  alle- 
gorical carriage,  figuratively  describing  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
and  bearing  seYeraL  inscriptious.  The  weight  of  the  whole  is 
16  tons. 

One  of  the  x^;iments  of  the  foot^ards  daily  parades  in  this 
park^  between  10  and  1 1  o^dock,  attended  by  its  band|  and  afters- 
wards  proceeds  to  relieve  the  regiment  on  duty  at  St  James's 

Palace,  where  the  bands  of  both  play  alternately  for  about  20 
minutes* 

THE  G£££N  PABK 

Forms  a  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
^tuated  north  of  the  King's  Palace,  and  extends  from  St.  Jameses 
Park,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  iron  railing,  to  Hyde 
Park.  Comiitution4iill  is  the  name  ^iven  to  the  fine  road  which 
uoites  the  three  parks.  This  park  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  both  palaces^  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding  houses.  On  the 
north  side  is  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Chelsea  Water-works. 
It  was  re-constructed  in  1829,  with  a  curious  filtering  apparatus. 
Thcj  promenade  row^  this  basin,  mX  oiber  parts  of  tms  small  but 
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b^tif  iful  park;  posseMei  for  a  town  scene  tineqtialled  attractions. 
At  the  N.  W.  extremitjTi  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  is  the  lodge 
of  the  deputy-ranger  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Paries. 

HYDS  PARK 

Jn  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  metropolis,  bet^veen 
the  roads  leading  to  Iloimslow  and  Uxbridge.  It  is  buunded. 
on  the  west  by  Kensington-gardens,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  smik  walled  fence.  This  park  derived  its  name  from  hav- 
ing been  the  manor  of  the  Hyd^  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  It  contains  395  acreS|  and  uKiunds  with  fine  trees 
and  pleasing  scenery.  \ 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  Hyde  Park,  near  Vb»  entrance  from 
Piccadilly,  is  a  colossal  statue,  executed  by  Mr.  Westmcicutt,  and 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  To  Arthur,  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  this  statue  of  Achilles, 
cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  is  inscribed  hj  their  countrywomen." 
On  the  base  is  inseribedi  Placed  on  this  spot  on  the  18th  d<ay 
of  June,  1822,  by  command  of  his  majesty  Geoi^  IV."  The 
statue  is  about  18  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  basement  of  granit^ 
making  the  whole  36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  was 
cast  i'ruin  twelve  24-pounders,  and  wei|^hs  upwiurds  of  30  tons. 

The  sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  River,  although  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made  between  1730  and  1733> 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Withers  and  Kimberley,  by  order 
of  queen  Caroline.  It  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  bathings 
and  during  frosts  for  skaiting.  At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an 
artificial  wateifaU|  constructed  in  1817,  and  at  the  west  end  it  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  consisting  of  five  large  and  two  smaller 
arches,  erected  in  1826,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Rennie.  On  * 
tlie  north  side  of  the  SerjK'ntine  are  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Humane  Society,  two  powder  magazines,  and  the  kec^>er\s-lud«^, 
and  here  also  are  two  springs,  one  a  mineral  water  fit  for  bever- 
VL^Q,  the  other  used  for  the  cure  of  diseased  eyes.  On  t^t^SQutb 
Side  are  the  barracks  of  the  Life  Guards. 

The  park  is  very  much  firequented  as  apromenadeiperti  cularljr 
on  Sundays,  between  two  and  five  in  the  afternoon.^  There  are 
five  entraaoesi  which  are  open  from  six  in  the  mommg  till  nine 
atnight,  but  no  stages  or  n^ckney-coaches  are  admitted.  The 
ates  are  adorned  with  elegant  mudera  lodges,  erected  from 
esigns  by  Mr.  D.  BurtoUj  and  that  at  Hyde  J^mli  C^yruer  liaa  a 
triumphal  arch. 
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Is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis,  between  the 
New-road  and  Hampstead.  It  oripnally  formed  part  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  a  palace  which  stood  near  the  north  end 
of  Tottenham-coiirtrroad,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  This  building  was  polled  down  in  1791. 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  property  was  let  to  Tarious  per- 
sons^ but  the  leases  having  eipned,  it  reverted  to  the  Ciown^ 
and  in  1814  were  commenced  the  improvements  which  have 
rendered  tliis  park  the  most  beautiful  part  of  London. 

The  park  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  consists  of  about 
450  acres^  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of 
water,  and  intersected  l>y  roads  wliich  are  much  frequented  as 
promenades.  In  the  enclosures  are  eight  villas,  and  around  the 
pork  axe  noble  ranges  of  building  in  various  styles  of  architec- 
ture. 

The  following  tour  of  the  park  will  direct  the  stranger  to  the 
various  objects  which  it  contains.  Commendng  at  the  end  of 

Portland-place,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through  Park 
Crescent,  a  handsome  semicircular  range  of  private  houses 
adorned  with  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  Crossing  the  New- 
road  we  enter  Park-square,  a  spacious  quadrangle  tastefully 
planted;  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  handsome 
houses.  Proceeding  up  the  east  ride  we  perceive  the  Diorama 
and  the  (Joloueum^  botti  of  which  are  described  in  another  part 
of  ttie  work.  The  various  objects  then  come  to  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. 

Cambridge  Terrace  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  park.  It 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings  which  have  porticoes  of  the 
Roman  or  pseudo-Doric  order.  The  central  part  is  siirmounted 
by  an  urn  and  two  spliinxes. 

Chester  Terrace  is  a  grand  and  commanding  range  of  build- 
ing, designed  by  Mr.  JSash.  It  is  of  the  Cormthian  order  and 
is  richly  decorated.  At  each  end  of  the  terrace  is  an  ardh  con- 
necting it  with  pavilion-shaped  manrions.  This  idea  is  novel^ 
and  has  a  very  good  efifect. 

Cujnberland  Terrace,  erected  by  Mr.  Nash,  stands  consider- 
ably above  the  road,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  garden. 
It  is  approached  by  a  fine  carriage  sweep  with  handsome 
balustrades.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  wmgs  connected  by 
two  arches.  The  ground  story  is  rusticated,  and  in  the  prin« 
dpal  ipasses  of  the  building  serves  as  a  base  for  Doric  columns, 
surmounted  by  $t  bfduatvi^ej  on  whi^  lao  placed  aU^rical 
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figures  of  tlie  seasons,  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  tho  arts  and 
sciences,  &c.  Tlic  central  portion  consists  of  a  splendi'J  colon- 
nade of  twelve  columns,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  containing 
sculpture  by  Mr.Bubb.  It  represents  Bntannia  crowned  by 
Fame,  seated  on  her  throne,  at  the  baie  of  which  are  Yalouf 
and  Wisdom.  On  one  side  are  figurei  of  Literature,  Genius,  , 
JlfiaiiafaetcdNS  Agtkidtoie,  and  PnideiieQ  Witiging  forwards 
yoottis  of  vanoot  eomitriee  f or  iBstroelioji  $  ontiteoth^  fddeia 
represented  the  Navy  summnded  by  Victory,  Oommorce,  and 
Freedom,  the  latter  eictending  her  blessings  to  the  Africans. 
Plenty  terminates  the  group  on  either  side.  From  the  sweep  in 
fiont  of  this  terrace  there  is  a  very  picturesque  view  of  the  park, 

St.  Catherine's  Hospital  on  the  right,  and  the  Master's  House 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  are  both  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  , 
work.  Behind  St.  Catherine's  Hoqpital  are  BacracKs  capable 
of  aceommodatitig  600  men  and  horses. 

OiaucesteT'ffaie  leads  to  the  great  norOi  road.  W  Camden- 
town  and  Highgate.   It  is  a  neat  structure  of  the  Doric  order,  ^ 
consisting  of  four  fluted  columns^  flanked  by  stone  lodges  with  i 
pediments. 

Zoological  Gardens^  described  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Macclesfield  Bridge  is  an  elegant  structure  crossing  the 
Rec^ent's  Canal  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park.  It  was 
buut  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  consists  of  three  arches  supported  by 
east  iron  pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  During  summer  the  view 
of  the  banks  of  the  canal  from  the  top  of  the  bridge  »  very 
peturesque*   The  road  over  it  leads  to  Primrose-liill. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford's  Villa  is  situated  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubberies.  It  was  buUt 
from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Burton.  The  portico  consists  of  six 
cohmms  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  adorns  the  entrance  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  Adjoining  the  villa  is 
a  large  tent4ike  eanopy,  covering  a  spacious  room  used  for 
d$jwmA  parties. 

•  Qrw^-house^  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  road,  was  likewise 

erected  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  villa  style  of  architecture.  Tlie  gar  clou  front,  which  is  the 
principal,  presents  a  portico  of  foiu:  Ionic  columns  supporting  a 
pediment,  and  flanked  by  wings. 

Hanover  Lodge  is  situated  near  Ghrove-house.  It  is  a  very 
neat  building  of  the  Ionic  order  surrounded  by  picturesque 
grounds. 

Hanover  nrraee^  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  consists 
of  a  cenbre  aad  two  wings  of  tibe  Doric  order  croimed  with 
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pediment  is  a  group  of  figures  in  relievo,  representing  medidne, 
chemistry,  architecture,  sculpturei  poetry,  peace,  justice,  agricul* 
ture,  plenty,  nnisic,  history  and  navigation. 

Opposite  Hanover  Terrace  is  a  small  gate  opening  into  the 
endosedpart  of  the  park  by  a  footpath,  whkh  winds  into  a  sexw 
pentine  form  to  a  gate  opposite  SiUMl^place,  and  terminates  at 
aaofiier  gate  fronting  York  Terrace^  To  this  walk  only  tte 
bdiabitanta  of  the  flnmoimdin^  temeeg  have  admiision* 

SuBsex  Place  is  a  whinmeal  range  of  boildingii  erected  by 
Mr.  Nash.  It  consists  of  a  centre  with  a  pediment  flanked  by 
octagonal  towers  and  wings  with  four  similar  towers»  the  whole 
being  disposed  in  a  semicircular  form  with  a  garden  in  front. 
All  the  towers  are  finished  with  cupola  topa  and  minaretSi 
which  give  them  a  very  singular  appearance^ 

C/arenoe  Terrace,  boilt  from  &e  designs  of  Bfr.  Decimns 
Bnrtoni  coneista  of  a  centre  and  two  wings  of  the  Gorinthion 
order,  connected  by  colonnades  of  the  llysaoa  Ionic  orden 
This  is  the  smallest  twaoe  in  the  park,  boiityiddB  to  none  in 
picturesque  effect. 

We  then  arrive  at  the  entrance  gate  from  Baker-street. 

Cornwall  Terrace,  one  of  the  earUest  erections  in  the  park, 
was  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  is  very  creditabU^ 
to  his  taste.  It  is  of  the  Conntbian  order.  Tlie  basement  id 
rusticated,  and  the  upper  pait  is  adomed  with  fluted  cohnnn% 
and  pilasters  with  weltproportioned  capitals. 

YarA  Terrace  is  a  splendid  range  of  private  booses  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Ixash.  The  aichiiectore  is  in  the  Gtsbco 
Italian  styfe.  Tlie  groimd  story  presents  a  range  of  semicircular 
headed  windows  and  rusticated  piers,  above  which  is  a  con- 
tinued pedestal  divided  between  the  columns  into  balustrades; 
in  front  of  the  windows  of  the  principal  story,  to  which  they 
form  balconies.  The  centre  and  the  wuur  of  this  and  the  prin* 
cipal  chamber-story  are  adorned  irith  cdumns  of  the  Ilyssus 
Ionic  order.  This  tenrace  rather  roflombles  a  single  pdace  than 
a  ran^  of  separate  houses,  all  the  doors  being  at  m  back  of 
the  btoldings,  and  the  gardens  in  fiftmt  having  no  divlskmi* 

In  the  centre  of  York  Terrace  is  York  Gate,  forming,  with 
the  two  rows  of  mansions  that  flank  it,  a  noble  entrance  to  the 
park.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  is  seen  the  front  of  Maiy4e- 
bone  New  Church. 

Uiuter  Terrace  forms  the  west  comer  of  Fark<«quare,  and 
Uin$  completes^  fbo  tour  of  the  park*  Jt  ia  a  plain  and  timplo 
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range  adorned  at  llie  basement  story  inth  a  colonnade  of  the 

Ionic  order. 

Returning  to  York  Gate,  we  may  take  the  road  to  the  right, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  enter  the 
Ring^  a  £uie  level  drive  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  su]> 
rounding  a  shrubbery  tastefully  laid  out. 
*  Around  the  ring  are  three  villas.  The  first  is  South  FUioy 
with  a  portico  of  Doric  columns  resting  on  a  mslicated  baae> 
ment  The  next  is  called  the  Hotme^  fitom  the  Saxon  word,  de--. 
noting  a  river  idand.  It  is  situated  between  the  ring  and  the 
lake,  of  which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  and  is  adorned  with 
a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  This  villa  was  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  D.  Burton.  The  third  is  St.  John's  Wood  Lodge,  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  ring.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Raifield,  and 
is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 

,  The  visiter  may  then  leave  the  ring  by  the  same  route  as  he 
entered,  or  proceed  along  the  road,  whidb  extends  from  its  east 
side^  in  a  s^aight  line  to  the  centre  of  Chester  Terrace. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  park  have  keys 
admitting  them  to  the  walk^  within  the  inclosed  area. 

TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES, 
Hyde  Park  Corner. 

These  splendid  arches  are  of  recent  erection.  That  forming 
the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  was  completed  in  1828,  from 
~      18  by  Mr.  Deamus  Burton.  It  consists  of  a  screen  of 


foot  passengers,  and  a  lodge.  The  whole  frontage  extends 
about  107  feet.  The  central  gateway  is  adorned  with  four 
columns  supporting  tlie  entablature,  above  whicli  is  a  frieze  run- 
ning round  the  four  sides  of  the  structure.  This  frieze  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Homing,  junr.,  and  represents  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary triumphal  procession.  The  side  gateways  present  two 
insulated  Ionic  columns  flanked  by  antse.  The  gates,  which  are 
beautiful  spedmens  of  bronzed  iron  work,  were  manufactured  by 

The  other  triumphal  arch  built  about  the  same  time,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  forms  the  enti'ance  to  the  gardens  of  the 
King's  Palace.  It  is  of  tlie  Corinthian  order.  Towards  Hyde 
Park  are  four  columns,  two  at  each  side  of  the  arch,  supporting 
a  portico.  The  arch  itself  is  adorned  with  six  Corinthian 
pilasters.    The  front  towards  the  gardens  is  exactly  similar/ 

Tb»  vaulted  part  in  the  centre  is  divided  into  compartments 
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fizhly  scnlptured.  A  small  doorway  on  each  side  leads  to  the 
porter's  apartments,  within  which  arc  stairs  k^adini^  to  the  top- 
Along  the  eatablature  are  placed  alternately  G.  K.  and  the  Im- 
perial Crown*  It  is  intended  to  surmount  toe  whole  with  a  trium- 
phd  car  tdrawnlijr  horsegi  bearing  a  statae  of  his  Majestyi  and 
to  place  stataes  from  fbe  antique,  representing  Soman  soldiers 
at  eadi  side  of  the  areh.  The  gates  of  bronzed  iron-work  axe 
adorned  with  the  royal  arms.  They  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Bramah. 

WESTMINSTBR  HALL, 

New  Palsoe  Yard* 

The  Old  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  in  1097  and  1098, 
and  here,  on  his  return  from  Normandy  in  1099»  he  kqit  his 
feast  of  Whitsuntide  veiy  royally.*^  It  was  therefore  first 
used  as  a  banqueting-house  to  the  palaee»  irtiich  stood  on  the 
site  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  It  became  roinous  before  the 
reign  of  Bichard  II.,  who  repaired  it  in  1397,  raised  flie  waUa 
two  feet,  altered  the  windows,  and  added  a  new  roof,  as  well  as 
a  stately  porch  and  other  bnildin^s.  In  1236,  Henry  III.,  on 
new-year's  day,  caused  6000  poor  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  be  entertained  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  other  rooms  of  his 
palace,  as  a  celebration  of  queen  Eleanor's  coronation.  The 
king  and  queen  had  been  married  at  Canterbury ;  and  on  the 
day  of  this  great  feast  made  their  public  entry  into  Londc^n. 
As  a  proof  of  its  size^  it  may  be  mentioned  iluii  Richard  II. 
kept  his  Christmas  f(^val  in  the  New  Hall,  accompanied  with 
all  that  splendoor  and  magnificence  for  wMch  Us  coort  was 
conspicuous;  and  that  on  tliis  occasion  28  oxen,  300  sheep,  and 
fowls  without  number  were  consumed.  The  number  of  guests 
on  each  day  of  the  feast  amounted  to  10,000,  and  2000  cooks 
were  employed. 

The  present  hall  was  first  called  the  New  Hall  Palace,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Palace  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall, 
I  which,  taking  in  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  is  now  used  as  the 
two  houses  of  parliameat.    Westminster  HaQ  is  one  of  the 

largest  rooms  in  Europe  unsupported  by  pillars .its  length  is 
38S*feet ;  its  height  90 ;  and  the  breadth  74.  The  roof  consists 
cliiefly  of  chestnut  wood,  most  curiously  constructed,  and  of  a 
fine  species  of  Gothic.  It  is  every  where  adorned  with  angels 
supporting  the  arms  of  Richard  II.,  or  those  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  as  is  the  stone  moulding  that  runs  roimd  the  hall, 
with  the  hart  oomhant  under  a  tree,  and  other  devices  of  the 

!  fiumer  monarch.  Farliameats  of  ten  sat  in  this  hall.  In  1397, 
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when  it  was  extremely  ruinons,  Richard  II.  haSik  a  tempcyrary 

room  for  his  parliament,  formed  of  wuod^  and  covered  with  tiles. 
The  fine  Gothic  windows  at  the  extremities  were  reconstructed 
in  1820,  and  the  whole  hall  repaired  and  beautified  during  the 
two  foUowiog  years.  The  front  is  adorned  with  two  stone 
towers^  ornamented  with  rich  sculpturei  and  on  the  centre  of  Om 
roof  it  a  lantern  of  considerable  height^  erected  in  182U 

Xbe  courts  of  Cbanceryi  fixche^ucri  King's  Beaftiii  rad  Com* 
uonFleali^  have  been  held  in  diSferent  apiranents  of  this  hoU, 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the 
trial  of  peers,  and  other  distm^ished  persons,  accused  of  liigh 
treason,  or  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  such  as  the  late  lord 
Melville,  Warren  Hastings,  &c.  In  this  hall  likewise  are  held 
the  coronation  feasts  of  the  kings  of  England.  Some  idea  of 
the  magnificent  banquet  given  here  at  the  coronation  of  his  ma* 
jesty  George  IVi  may  be  mined  from  the  fol^^ 
provisiona  eonramed 

74421bs.  of  beef)  7133  of  veal,  2474  of  mnllon,  260  of  suet, 
1730  of  bacon,  550  of  lard,  912  of  butter,  20  quarters  of  house 
lamb,  20  \v[rs  of  house  lamb,  5  saddles  of  lamb,  55  quarters  of 
grass  lamb,  160  lam]>'s  sweetbreads,  389  cow-heels,  400  calves'- 
feet,  160  geese,  720  pullets  and  capons,  1610  chickens,  520 
fowls,  and  8400  eggs ;  besides  160  tureens  of  soup,  160  dishes 
of  fiahf  80  of  venison^  1 60  of  vegetables,  640  of  pairtry^  400  off 
ereama  and  jellies^  160  of  aheltfiahi  and  480  boats  of  sanee* 
The  wine  provided  amounted  to  100  dozen  of  Champagne,  20 
of  Burgundy,  200  of  daret^  60  of  hodc,  60  of  Moselle^  50  of 
Madeira,  350  of  port  and  sherry.  There  were  likewise  1 00 
gallons  of  iced  punch,  and  100  barrels  of  ale  and  porter.  The 
number  of  dinner-plates  was  67  94^  of  soup-plates  1406|  of  dea* 
sert^piates  1499.  ' 

THE  COURTS  OF  LAW 

iPorm  a  handsome  range  of  bvUding  along  the  north  side  of  Weai> 
minster  HalL  They  wereerected  from  deattoa  by  Mr.  Soane^ 
and  comprise  the  Court  of  Chaneerv^  tiie'^5oa-Chanedlor*^Goar^ 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  King's  Bench. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  spacious  square  room,  having  a 
handsome  circular  gallery,  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
and  suitors.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  tlirough  each  side  of 
which  the  light  is  adnutted  by  a  large  circular  window*  Atthi 
back  of  the  Bencli  is  thu  chancellor's  private  roonu 

The  Vice^iibani^iUor'a  Court  ia  ofmaanedimaBaianiMllia 
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I  Cotnrt  of  Chancery,  and  is  likewise  surmounted  bv  a  dome,  f  hough 
I  QfiinaUer  rile,  ilwUght  being  adndtM 
of  the  Yooin* 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

014  Falace-yerdi 

Is  not  distinguished  by  exterior  beauty  ;  the  front,  built  by  Mr. 
James  Wyatt,  consist^j  of  "a  colonnade  in  the  (Jothic  stylo, 
which  connects  the  two  entrances,  that  for  the  Idng  when  he  goes 
in  state,  and  that  for  the  lords.  The  former  has  ft  porch,  eroded 
in  182^  from  designs  by  Mr.  Soane«  The  staircase  and  salooni 
also  from  derims  by  ibis  aichitecti  are  m  the  Gie^  the 
latter  is  divided  by  scaglida  coliunni,  of  the  lonio  oiaer,  into 
fhree  comportments.  It  opens  into  the  Painted  Chamber,  throngh 
which  his  majesty  proceeds  to  the  Prince's  Chamber,  or  Robing 
Room,  and  thence  into  tlie  house.  The  interior  of  the  house  is 
ornamented  with  tapestry,  representing  our  victory  over  the  Spa- 
nish Armada.  The  heads  of  the  naval  heroes  who  commanded 
on  the  glorious  day  form  a  border  round  the  work.  In  the  Prince's 
Chamber,  where  the  royal  aufhority  puts  on  Uie  robes  en  conung 
to  the  House  of  Lor^  is  a  eurioos  old  tapestry,  representing  the 
birth  of  queen  Mizabeth;  Anne  BuUen  in  her  bed,  an  attejidant 
on  one  ride,  and  a  nurse  with  the  child  on  the  other.  Hie  story  is  a 
little  broken  into  by  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  the  arras,  cut  to  make  a 
passage  for  the  door. 

The  room  in  which  the  peers  now  assemble  is  oblong,  and  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  furnished  with 
tn  el^ant  throne,  erected  in  1820,  consisting  of  an  immense 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  and 
ftipported  by  two  columns,  richly  gilt,  and  adorned  with  oak 
leaves  and  acorns.  On  the  pedesiids  of  the  columns  are  tridents, 
olive  branches,  and  other  emblems.  The  seats  for  the  peem  are 

fitted  up  wiih  red  doth* 

That  court  of  justice  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and  part  (^f 
the  Stuart  reign,  the  Star  Chamber^  still  keeps  its  name,  which 
was  not  taken- from  stars  on  its  roof  (which  were  obliterated 
even  before  the  reie;n  of  queen  Elizabeth),  but  from  the  Starra^ 
or  Jewirii  covenant,  deposited  there  by  order  of  Richard  I.  No 
filfar  was  allowed  to  be  valid  except  found  in  those  r^oritorieS| 
and  here  they  remabied  till  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Ed- 
ward I.   It  is  sitoated  on  the  south  side  of  New  Palace  Yard, 

in  the  old  buildini;  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  Ihiirftpd  C/mmhcr  is  a  long  and  lofty  room,  HghtA-.d  by 
Oothu;  windowsi  used  ad  the  place  of  coufurence  between  thu 
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Lords  and  Commons.  It  has  a  mean  appearance,  being  hung 
with  veiy  ancient  French  or  arras  tapestry,  which,  by  ihe  names 
worked  over  the  fig^res^  seems  to  relate  to  the  Trojan  war.  It 
is  remarkably  however,  as  the  place  in  which  the  dbath-wanaat 
of  Charles  I.  was  signed,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  con?* 
ference  between  the  Lords  and  CommonSj  which  was  followed 
by  the  llevolution. 

The  vault  called  Guy  Faux^s  Cellar,  in  whicli  the  conspirators 
of  1605  lodged  the  barrels  of  gxmpowder,  designed  at  one  blow 
to  annihilate  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, remained  till  1825,  when  it  was  converted  into  new  ofHc^. 

Strangers  may  see  the  House  of  Lords  on  paying  1««  to  the 
attendant|  and  may  obtain  admission  when  the  house  is  sitting, 
hv  an  order  from  a  peer^  or  an  application  to  the  door-keepers. 
Tney  must,  however,  be  full  dressed,  as  none  but  members  of 
parliament  are  admitted  in  great  coats  or  boots. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Old  Palaee-yaid, 

Is  connected  with  Uie  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
Gotliic  colonnade  cased  ^vith  stucco,  and  extending  round  the 
north-east  corner  of  Old  Palace-yard. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britam  hold  their  assemblies  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chapei,  which  was  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  namesake, the  proto-martor.  Itwas  rebuilt  by  Bd- 
ward  III.  in  1347,  and  by  him  made  a  coDegiate  church,  to 
which  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests  were  appointed.  Soon 
after  its  suiTender  to  Edward  VI.,  it  was  applied  to  its  present 
use.  Tlie  west  front,  with  its  beautiful  window,  is  still  to  be 
seen  ;  it  consists  of  the  sharj>-poiuted  species  of  Gothic.  Be« 
tween  it  and  the  lobby  of  the  house  is  a  small  and  elegant  ves- 
tibule of  the  same  kind  of  work.  At  each  end  is  a  GoUiic  door, 
and  one  in  the  middle^  forming  the  passage  into  the  lobby,  near 
to  which  Mr.  Ferceral  was  assassinated  in  1812.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  outmost  wall  of  the  chapel  appear  the  marks  of  some 
great  Gothic  windows,  witli  abutments  between,  and  beneath, 
some  lesser  windows,  once  used  to  light  an  under  chapel.  The 
inside  of  St.  Stephen's,  since  its  adaptation  to  its  present  use, 
has  been  plainl}^  fitted  up.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the  house 
stood  the  famous  bust  of  Charles  I.  by  Bernini,  executed  by  him 
from  a  painting  by  Vandyke,  and  now  ^Uiced  in  tiie  Speaker's 

house. 

The  interior  gf  the  hous^  hps  noOiing  pf  t)eaui^  about  it ;  coQf 
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veniencB)  not  ornament,  has  been  the  ^at  ol^ect  in  view*  It  iB, 
however*  too  small,  and  its  smallness  is  the  more  apparent  since 
the  accession  of  members  by  the  Irish  union.  There  are  galle- 
ries on  each  side^  but  tiiev  are  for  the  use  of  members ;  the 
gallery  at  the  end  of  the  nouse^  and  which  is  oppomte  to  the 
Speaker's  chair,  is  the  only  place  for  strangers.  We  have  al* 
ready  adverted  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Accouuuudar 
tions  for  Members,  Reporters,"  kc. 

The  giilleries  are  supported  by  slender  iron  pillars,  crowned 
with  gilt  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  walls  are  wainscoted  to 
the  ceiling.  The  Sjieaker's  chair  stands  at  some  distance  from 
Hie  wan,  and  is  highly  ornamented  with  gilding  having  the 
royal  arms  at  the  top.  Before  the  chair  is  a  tSbh,  at  which 
sit  the  derksy  who  take  minutes  of  tibe  procmlings,  read  the 
title  of  bills,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  between  the  tabic 
and  the  bar,  is  a  capacious  area.  The  seats  for  the  members 
occupy  each  side  and  both  ends  of  the  room,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ])assa^es.  There  are  five  ro^vs  of  seats  rising  in  gradar 
tion  above  each  other,  with  short  backs  and  green  morocco  cu- 
shions. The  seat  on  the  floor,  on  the  right  huid  of  the  Speaker^ 
is  called  the  Treasury  Benchf  because  tliere  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  administration  usually  sit,  Ibe  side  immediately  oppo- 
tite  is  occopied  by  the  leaduig  members  of  the  Oppontum. 

The  Speaker's  house,  which  was  formerly  a  small  court  of  the 
palace,  was  greatly  altered,  enlarged,  and  beautified  in  180J, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyattj  and  two  pinnacles  added  to 
the  east  end  of  the  chapel.  The  house  itself  is  tastefully  ornar 
mented  with  whatever  is  essential  to  the  residence  of  an  othcer 
of  such  high  rank.  The  Speaker  can  go  into  the  House  of 
Commons  from  hisown  apartments^  a  passage  having  been  made 
fiyr  that  purpose ;  and  dimnff  flte  sitting  of  ttie  bouse  he  pro- 
ceeds along  it,  through  the  lm>byi  in  state^  preceded  by  the  mace^ 
attended  by  a  train-bearer,  &c. 

*  The  gallery  of  the  Commons  is  accessible  to  strangers,  by 
means  of  orders  from  the  memberSj  or  by  a  donation  of  2s,  6d* 
to  the  door-keeper. 

Beneath  the  House  of  CommonSi  in  passages  or  apartments 
appropriated  to  various  uses^  are  considerable  remains  of  an 
under  chapel,  qf  curious  workmanship^  and  a  side  of  a  cloister, 
flie  roof  ot  which  is  scinoely  surpassed  by  flie  exquisite  beauty 
and  richness  of  Henry  VIL*b  chapel  ia  the  neighbouring  abbey. 
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174  90WSE  OF  XiOMBON.. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

Uris  ancient  edifice  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames^ 
at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The  antiquity  ui"  the  building  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion ;  but  the  present  for^ss  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Wilfiam  I.  at  the  cum- 
mencement  of  his  reign,  and  strongly  garrisoned  with  Normans^ 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  new  subjectS|  although  it  appears 
from  an  ingot  and  three  golden  coins  (one  of  the  emperor  Ho* 
norius  and  the  o&er  of  Araidius)^  found  here  in  I  that  tfad 
Bomans  had  a  fort  on  ibis  spot* 

The  tower  is  governed  by  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  who 
at  coronations  and  other  state  ceremonies  has  the  custody  of  the 
regalia. 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  west,  and  is  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  carriage.  It  consists  of  two  gates  on  the  outside  of  the 
ditch^  a  stone  bridge  built  over  it^  and  a  gate  within  it.  The  gales 
are  opened  and  shut  with  great  ceremony^  a  yeoman  porter,  Ser- 
jeant and  six  men  being  employed  to  fetefa  the  keys,  which  are 
Kept  during  the  day  at  the  warder's-haU^  but  deposited  every 
night  at  tlie  governor's  house. 

The  tower  is  separated  from  the  Thames  by  a  platform,  and 
by  part  of  the  ditch.  At  eacli  extremity  of  the  platform  are 
passages  to  Tower-hiil,  and  near  that,  to  the  eas^  a  place  for 
proving  muskets*  The  ditch,  of  very  considerable  width  and 
depth,  proceeds  northwards  on  each  side  of  the  fortress^  nearly 
in  a  parallel  linej  and  meets  in  a  semicircle;  the  sU>pe  is  faced 
vnth  brick,  and  ttie  great  wall  of  the  tower  has  been  repaired 
with  that  material  so  frequently,  that  it  might  almost  be  disputed 
whether  any  part  of  it  but  tlie  turrets  had  ever  been  stoue. 
Cannon  are  planted  at  intervals  round  the  line,  and  command 
every  avenue  leading  to  Tower-hill.  The  diteh  is  very  much 
neglected,  and  contains  but  little  water.  The  interior  of  the 
wall  is  lined  with  houses,  to  the  evident  injury  of  the  place  as 
a  fortress* 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  waOs  measures  \%  aoes  5  roodsi 
and  the  circumference  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  is  3156  feet* 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower  is  an  arch,  called  Ae  Traitwr^n 

Gaie,  throu^  which  state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought  from 
the  river.  Over  this  is  the  infirmary,  and  the  works  by  wliich 
the  place  is  supplied  with  water.  Near  tlie  Traitor's  Gate  is  the 
Bloody  Tower y  in  which  some  have  supposed  the  two  yuimg 
princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  were  smothered  by  order 
of  &ichard  XI^*    There  is^  howeveri  no  foundation  for  this 
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opinion*  The  Bloody  Tower  received  its  present  appellatioa  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  not  known  on  what  account,  la 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  were  the  royal  apartment^ 
for  the  Tower  was  a  palace  for  nearly  500  vears^  and  only 
ceased  to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  principal  bnildinss  within  the  walls  are  the  Cfanrdi,  Hm 
White  Tower,  the  Old  Mmt, .  the  Record  Office,  the  Jewel 
Office,  the  Horse  Annorj^,  the  Grand  Storehouse — in  which  is 
the  Small  Armory,  the  Lion's  Tower,  containing  the  menaguriii, 
and  the  Beaucliamp  Tower. 

The  Churchy  called  St.  Peter  in  Vinculo,  is  only  remarkable 
as  the  depository  of  the  headless  bodies  of  numerous  illustrious 
personages  who  suffered  either  in  the  Tower  or  on  the  adjacent 
hill,  iuaongst  these  may  be  menlioned|  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Bocfaester,  ezecoted  1535;  Bidlen,  Lord  Bochford,  1536; 
Anna  Boleyn,  or  Bullen,  1536  ;  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  favour- 
ite of  Henry  VIIL,  1540  ;  Catherine  Howard,  1541  ;  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  1552;  Dudley,  duke  of  Ni^rthumberlaud, 
1553  ;  and  Scott,  duke  of  Monmouth,  1685. 

The  White  Tower  is  a  large  square  irregular  building,  erected 
in  1070,  by  Gandulph,  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  walls,  which 
are  eleven  feet  thick,  have  a  winding  staircase  continued  along 
two  of  the  sides,  like  that  in  Dover  Castle.  The  building  con- 
sists of  three  lofty  stories,  under  which  are  commodious  vanltSi 
and  ilie  top  is  covered  with  flat  leads,  whence  there  is  an  exten^ 
sive  prospect.  On  the  first  story  are  two  fine  rooms,  one  of  which 
contains  the  Sea  Armory^  consisting  of  muskets  for  the  sea 
service,  and  other  warlike  implements  of  every  description.  Here, 
likewise,  is  the  Folunteer  Armory^  for  30,000  men.    At  the  top  of 


■ 

in  case  of  necessity. 

Within  the  White  Tower  is  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  John, 
originally  nsed  by  the  English  monaichs.  The  ardiitectine  is 
Saaon,  and  it  is  considered  a  perfect  building  of  its  kind.  It  is 

of  an  oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  eastern  end  ;  on  each  side 
are  five  short  round  pillars,  with  large  squared  capitals,  curi- 
ously sculptured,  and  having  a  cross  on  each.  This  chapel  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  Record  Office,  and  is  filled  with  parchments. 

South  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Modeliing-roonij  in  which 
are  curious  models  of  Gibraltar  and  other  places,  but  no  strangers 
are  admitted  to  see  them.  The  Parade^  near  the  White  Tower, 
is  much  frequented  as  apromeoade  on  Sundays,  when  the  Tower 
is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Office  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  is  adorned  with  a 
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finely-carred  stone  doorcase.  All  the  rolls,  from  the  time  of 
kinp  Jolin  to  the  beginning  of  the  reicrn  of  Richard  III.  are  de- 
posited in  56  presses  at  this  office.  Those  since  that  period  are 
kept  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  ChaQoer||r4aiie,  The  price  of  a  search 
is  lOs,  6d.y  for  which  you  may  ponue  one  subject  a  year.  In  the 
WokeJlM  Tawer,  wmch  forms  j^art  of  the  Becord  Office^  is  a 
fine  octagonal  room|  where  tradition  asserts  Henry  VL  was  mui^ 
dmd.  This  tower  derived  its  name  from  having  been  fiie  place 
of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Waketitdd. 

Tlie  Jewe/  Office  is  a  dark  and  strong  stone  room,  in  which 
are  kept  the  crown  jewels,  or  regalia.  The  imperial  crown, 
which  18  enriched  with  precious  stones  of  every  description,  was 
newly  modelled  for  the  coronation  of  his  M^esty  in  1S21# 
Here^  likewise^  eve  prssarved  the  other  emblems  of  royalty  used 
at  the  coronation  of  omr  sovereigns,  such  as  the  golden  orb|  the 
-golden  sceptre  and  its  cross,  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St.  Ed* 
ward's  staff,  state  salt-odlar^  cnrtana,  or  sword  of  mercy,  golden 
spurs,  armilla  or  bracelets,  ampulla  or  golden  eagle,  and  the 
golden  spoon.  The  visiter  is  likewise  shown  tlie  silver  font  used 
at  the  baptism  of  the  Royal  family,  the  state  crown  worn  by  his 
M^sty  in  parliament,  and  a  large  collection  of  ancient  plate. 

The  Horse  Armory^  an  apartment  150  feet  in  length,  was 
erected  in  1825,  when  the  suits  of  armour  were  xe-arian^ed  un» 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Meyrick*  They  are  now  placed  m  chro* 
nologieal  order  as  follows  s—Sdwara  I,,  1272$  Henry  VI<» 
1450;  Edward  IV.,  1465;  Henry  VIL,  1508;  Henry  VIIL, 
1520 ;  Charles  Brandon,  duke  uf  Suffolk,  1520  ;  CUnton,  earl 
of  Lincoln,  1535  ;  Edward  VI.,  1552  ;  Hastings,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, 1555  ;  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  1560 ;  Lea,  master  of 
the  armory,  1570;  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  1581;  James  Ii* 
1605  ;  Sir  H.  Vere,  captain -general,  1606  ;  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  1608;  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  1612 ;  Villiers,  duke 
of  Bnokingham,  1618;  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  1620 1 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafibrd^  1635;  Charles  I.,  1640 ;  James 
ILy  1685.  There  is  likewise  another  suit,  said  to  have  been 
presented  to  Henry  VIIL  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  on  his 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The  date  of  the  armour 
is  in  every  instance  correct,  but  only  ten  suits  have  been  po^ 
tively  identified. 

In  a  recess^  opposite  the  centre  of  the  line  of  horsemen,  are 
many  curions  arms  of  all  sorts  and  dates;  and  behind  the  line 
of  horsemen  are.  specimens  of  ordnance  up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VI. 

Ite  A^fltorsilkiMisftnoW  of  tt^e  White 
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TotW,  tttanding  about  345  feet  in  leneth  ftnd  60  in  breadth* 
It  ig  composed  of  Inick  and  stone^  and  on  the  north  ndo  is  n 
stately  doorcase,  adorned  with  four  colunms,  an  entablature  and 
pediment  of  the  Doric  order.  Under  the  pediment  are  the 

king's  arms,  with  carved  trophy  work,  executed  by  Gibbons. 
Tliis  noble  edifice  was  begun  by  James  II.,  and  finished  by 
Wiliiani  III.  The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  Smail  Armory^ 
containing  arms  for  about  200,000  men,  all  kept  bright  and 
dean,  and  disposed  in  various  tasteful  forms,  representing  the 
snn,  the  royal  aims,  Medusa's  head^  &c.  Here  also  are  pre«» 
served  eight  Maltese  flags,  and  a  curious  cannon,  taken  from 
Malta  by  the  French,  and  retaken  by  the  English ;  the  earl  of 
Marr's  elegant  shield  and  carbine ;  the  sword  carried  before  the 
Pretender,  when  proclaimed  king  in  Scotland  ;  the  highlander's 
axe  with  whicli  colonel  Gardiner  was  killed  at  Pre8ton-])ans, 
and  numerous  curiosities  of  a  similar  description.  Beneath  the 
Small  Armory,  where  the  Royal  Artillery  was  formerly  ar- 
ranged, axe  several  pieces  of  cannon  curiously  carved,  and  an 
immense  number  of  musket-barrels  piled  up  in  boxes. 

The  Spamsk  Armoru  was  so  called  firom  its'having  been  said 
to  contain  the  spoils  ox  the  Spanish  Armada.  Dr.  Meyrick,  how- 
ever, whose  authority  on  such  a  point  is  unquestionable,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  collection  contains  not  one  atom  that  belonged 
to  the  Armada.  The  name  has  therefore  been  recently 
changed  to  the  Asiatic  Armory^  as  it  contains  the  arms  of 
Tippoo  Saib  and  other  Indian  princes.  Here  also  arc  shown, 
amongst  other  curiosities,  a  representation  of  queen  £liza- 
beth,  the  axe  which  severed  the  head  of  Anna  Boleyn,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  although  Hall,  the  chronider,  says, 
£hat  ^  her  head  was  struck  off  with  a  sword*'  i  a  wooden 
cannon  used  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  [siege  of  Boulogne ;  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  presented  to  Charles  II.,  when  a  child,  to 
assist  him  in  his  military  studies  ;  a  piece  of  a  scythe  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Sedgmoor  ;  and  Henry  VIII/s  walking-staff^  witli 
which,  it  is  said,  he  perambidafed  the  streets  of  XiOudon,  to  see 
that  his  constables  performed  their  duty. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Asiatic  armory  are  two  figures  called 
Gin  and  Beer ;  they  are  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  are 
sii^pposed  by  Dr.  M^mck,  to  have  been  originally  placed  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  over  the  doors  whidi  led 
to  the  buttery  and  larder. 

The  Bcauchamp  Tower  is  noted  for  the  illustrious  personages 
formerly  confined  within  its  walls.    Amongst  them  were  the 

iU-iated  Amis^  Boleyn,  and  the  good  and  accomplished  lady 
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Jane  Orey.  The  fomer  is  said  to  have  written  her  memoniUd 
letter  to  Henry  VIII^  in  the  apartmrat  called  the  MenM-home. 

The  IMm*$  Tower,  built  by  Bdward  IV^  uma  origiaally  caltod 
liie  BmbDork,  but  reeeived  its  preaent  name  from  being  occupied 
as  the  Menagerie.  It  is  situated  ob  the  right  of  the  inner  en- 
trance to  the  Tower;  but  the  animals  kept  here  are  not  very 
numerous. 

Prices  of  Admission. — Menap^erie,  1^.  Asiatic  Armory,  ad- 
mitting to  the  others^  2«.  Jewei-otlicei  The  Menagerie  and 
the  Jewel-office  may  each  be  seen  separately  from  the  other 
{Mffts*  Alter  seeing  the  Tower,  and  paying  the  sums  akeadT 
meiitioned|  the  visiter  is  required  to  write  his  name  and  ran^ 
dence,  and  a  fee  of  l#«eaeh  person  is  demanded,  besides  a  do- 
nation of  two,  three,  four  shillings^  or  morc^  according  to  the 
number  of  the  party* 

THE  MINT, 
Tower  Hill, 

Is  a  handdome  stone  brdlding  of  Grecian  arehitectore,  designed 

and  executed  by  Mr,  Smirke,  jun.  It  consists  of  three  stories, 
having  a  centre  luul  brings;  the  former  ornamented  with  co- 
lurhns,  and  a  pediment  displaying  tlie  British  arms ;  and  the 
latter  with  pilasters.  The  building  is  well  adapted  to  business, 
particularly  to  the  purpose  intended ;  but  the  houses  on  each 
aide^  for  the  principcd  officers  engaged  in  the  coinage,  woidd 
Iiave  much  mote  correctly  assimilated  with  the  fabric^  if 
fhey  had  been  fronted  vtth  stuccoi  and  ornamented  in  the  same 
style.  Here  are  steam-engbes,  and  all  those  convenient  and 
mechanical  contrivances,  which  for  a  long  time  were  only 
to  be  found  at  Suliu,  near  Birmingham.  Tlie  mint  is  inacces* 
sible  to  sirangers,  except  they  have  special  recommendation ;  or 
immediate  busmess  with  the  oihcers.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
jg  lighted  with  gas. 

THE  ARTILLERY^KOUND, 

Finsbur/, 

Was  first  converted  into  a  spacious  field  for  the  use  of  the  Inm* 
don  Arehers,  in  1498,  but  was  afterwaida  employed  as  a  place 
of  ezerdse  for  the  London  Artillery  Company^  in  whose  poaeea* 
sion  it  now  remains.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  ground 
by  handsome  iron  gates|  nanlely,  in  Bunhill-row,  Finsbiiry- 
place,  and  Chib well-street.  At  the  northern  extremity  is  the 
4vmory<hou8e|  sunnount^  by  a  lo%  tiag-staii^  and  ^^"tfliar 
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ing  several  spadotis  rooms  adorned  with  armour  of  various  de* 

scriptious. 

THE  MONUMENT, 

Flah-stfeet-biU, 

Ww  erected  by  order  of  porliamentj  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
bnmcc  of  the  dreadful  fire  of  London  ia  1666}  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  tlie  city  in  Charles  IL's  reigthf  under  the  inspection  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is  built  in  a  small  square,  open  to  tbe 
street,  and  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  thepaiidi 

diurch  uf  St.  Maigaret, 

This  noble  piece  of  architecture  was  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topliLT  Wren,  and  is  undou])te(lly  the  finest  modern  coluum  in 
the  world.  Its  erection  was  conuuenced  in  1671,  and  finished 
in  1677*  The  column  is  of  the  Doric  order  fluted,  and  much 
exceeds  in  height  *  the  pillars  of  IVajan  and  Antoninusi  the 
stately  remains  of  Soman  grandeur^  or  that  of  Theodosius  at 
Constantinople.  The  altitude  from  the  pavement  is  202  feel^ 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  or  body  of  the  column  is  15  feet,  the 
ground  bounded  by  the  plinth,  or  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal, 
is  28  feet  square,  and  the  pedestal  is  40  feet  in  height.  Witliiu 
is  a-*Iarge  staircase  of  black  marble,  consisting  uf  345  steps, 
10^  inches  broad,  and  six  inches  risers.  Over  the  capital  is  an 
iron  balcony  encompassing  a  cimus  or  meta^  32  feet  high|  sup* 
porting  a' blazing  mm  of  brass  gift.  This  immense  column  con- 
sists of  28,126  foet  of  solid  Portland  stone. 

DienorUi  and  south  sides  of  the  pedestal  have  each  a  Iiatiii 
inscription,  one  describing  the  desolation  of  this  dty  laid  in 
ashes,  and  the  other  its  glorious  restoration*  That  on  the  north 
side  (translated)  runs  thus : — 

**In  the  year  of  Christ  1666,  the  second  day  of  September, 
eastward  from  hence,  at  the  distance  of  202  feet  (the  height  of 
this  colunrn,)  about  midnight|  a  most  terrible  fire  bro&  ou^ 
which,  driven  on  by  a  hign  windf  not  only  wasted  Uie  adjacent 
parts,  but  also  places  very  remote^  with  incredible  noise  and 
fury«  It  consumed  89  churches^  the  dty  ^tes,  Ouildhall,  many 
public  structures,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a  vast  number  of 
stately  edifices,  13,200  dwelling-houses,  400  streets ;  of  26 
wards,  it  utterly  destroyed  15,  and  left  eight  others  shattered 
and  iialf-bumt  The  ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acreSi  from  thn 

'  •  The  *g^eatest  of  the  Roman   colamns,  viz.,  that  of  Antoninus, 
was  172ifeet  In  height,  and  1%  feat  three  inches  in  diameter,  KngUtih 
measnro*  The  column  iatha  Plaoe  T^ndojM  atPaiifl^  l»9ot  mim  IM. 
iO  feet  in  height. 
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Tower  by  the  Thames  to  the  Temple-church,  and  from  the  north*, 
cast  f^ate  along  the  city  wall  to  Holborn-bridge.  To  the  estates 
and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  it  was  merciless^  but  to  their  lives 
very  favourable,  that  it  might  in  all  thin^  resemble  the  la^' 
conflagration  of  the  world.  The  desiniction  was  sudden  s  for,* 
in  a  gmall  apace  of  time^  the  same  dty  was  seen  most  floui^i^ 
ing  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  when  thia'ffltal 
fire  had  baffled  all  human  counsels  and  endeavours,  in  Ihie  opS«^ 
niou  of  all,  as  it  were,  by  the  will  of  heaven,  it  stopped,  and  on 
every  side  was  extinguished."  *  * 

The  south-side  inscription  is — *^  Charles  11.,  son  of  Charles 
the  martyr,  kin^  of  Great  Britain,  France^  and  Ireland, 
fender  of  the  Faith,  a  most  gracious  prince,  commiseratingihe 
deplorable  state  of  things,  whilst  the  ruins  were  yet  smoking^ 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  citizens,  and  the  omameni  cSim 
city ;  remitted  their  taxes,  and  referred  the  petitions  of  Ob 
magistrates  and  inhabitants  to  the  psxliament,  who  isi6ie- 
diately  passed  an  act,  That  public  works  should  be  restored 
to  greater  beauty  with  public  money,  to  be  raised  by  an  imposi- 
tion on  coal;  that  churches  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's 
should  be  rebuilt  from  their  foundations,  with  all  magnificence  ; 
that  the  bridges,  gates,  and  prisons  should  be  new  made ;  ihk 
sewers  cleansed,  the  streets  made  straight  and  re^ulaTj  stich  as 
were  ste^  levelled,  and  those  too  narrow  made  wider  $  markets 
and  shambles  removecT  to  separate  places.  They  also  enacted^ 
that  every  house  should  be  built  with  party^^walls,  and  all  do 
front  raised  of  equal  height,  and  those  walls  all  of  square  stone 
or  brick,  and  that  no  man  shoidd  delay  beyond  the  space  of* 
seven  years.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  by  law  to  prevent  all 
suits  about  their  bounds.  Also  aiuiiversary  prayers  were  en- 
joined; and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  hereof  to  posterit)-,  tliey 
caused  this  colmnn  to  be  erected.  The  work  was  carried  d, 
with  diligence,  and  London  is  restored;  but  whether  wiA 
greater  speed  or  beauty,  may  be  made  a  question*  Three  yetas 
saw  fiiat  finished,  whidi  was  supposed  to  be  flie  business  of  an 
age." 

The  cast  side  of  the  pedestal  has  also  an  inscription,  stating 
the  time  at  which' this  pillar  was  begun,  continued,  and  finished. 

On  the  front  or  west  side  of  the  pedestal,  is  finely  carved  a 
curious  emblem  of  tliis  tragical  scene,  by  Mr.  Gibber,  father  to 
the  player  and  poet  of  that  name.  The  eleven  principal  figures 
are  done  in  alto,  the  rest  in  basso  relievo.  The  background  eb 
the  left  r^resents  the  cify  in  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  in  «o»- 

alematioQ,  la  front  appear  the  iiiaignia  of  the  Qorpqatkm^ 
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porQy  buried  by  the  rans,  on  which  is  a  female  figure,  denoting 
London,  who  is  being  raised  by  Time,  and  encouraged  by  Pro- 
vidence pointing  to  the  figures  of  Peace  and  Plenty.  On  tiie 
right  stand  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  the  duke  ot  York,  pre- 
ceded by  three  females,  representiiig  Imaginatioa  holding  the 
emblem  of  inveatioU|  Ichnographia  with  rules  and  compasseS| 
and  Liberty,  having  in  her  hand  a  hat  inscribed  Libbrtas,  in 
alhision  to  the  freedom  granted  to  those  engaged  in  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  dty.  Behind  the  king  are  figures  of  Mars  and  For- 
titude, and  beneath.  Envy  is  seen  endeavouring  to  renew  the 
disaster,  by  blowing  flames  out  of  his  mouth.  The  background 
on  the  right  presents  labourers  erecting  the  new  buildinc^s. 

No  less  than  three  persons  have  committed  suicide  by  throw- 
ing tliemselves  from  the  gallery  of  this  monument :  a  weaver,  in 
1750,  John  Cradock,  a  baker^  in  1788^  and  Lyon  Levy^  a  mei^ 
chant,  in  1810. 

Admission  to  the  gallery  of  the  monoment  may  be  obtained 
on  payment  of  6iL 

THE  MANSION-HOUSE, 

Mansion-House-street, 

The  official  residence  of  the  lord  mayor,  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Poultry,  on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Stocks'  market. 
It  was  built  by  Dance  the  elder.  Its  erection  was  commenced 
ift  1739,  but  not  completed  till  1753  ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  constructed  of  Portland  stone*  From  its  massive  style,  and 
mst  extent,  it  is  calculated  to  make  a  magnificent  i^pearance ; 
but  the  effect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  by  its  confined 
tiituatioa,  A  wide  and  lofty  portico^  composed  of  six  fluted 
pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  two  pilasters  at  each  side  of 
the  pediment,  of  the  same  order,  forms  the  chief  ornament  of 
^e  front.  Under  this  portico  is  a  low  basement  story,  in  the 
tentre  of  which  is  the  gateway  leading  to  the  kitchens  and 
offices.  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  he- 
jieoih  the  portico.  These  stairs  are  enclosed  by  a  stone  balus- 
^ade,  continued  along  the  whole  length  of  the  front.  Thepedi- 
jnent  of  tte  portico  is  adorned  with  a  piece  of  sculpture,  de- 
signed by  Sir  R.  Taylor,  emblematical  of  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur of  the  city.  In  the  centre  is  a  female  figure  representing 
Ihe  city,  having  a  wand  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  left  resting 
Am  the  city  arras.  On  her  head  is  a  mural  crow  n,  and  under  her 
left  foot  a  figure  of  Envy.  Near  her,  on  tlie  right,  is  a  Cupid, 
with  a  cap  of  liberty  affixed  to  a  short  staff,  leaning  on  his 
,Aoq|der,  aad  beyond  him  redioes  a  seargod,  to  represent  the 
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Thames,  having  at  his  side  ah  anchor  fastened  to  a  Cable.  To 
the  left  of  London  is  Plenty,  with  a  cornucopia,  and  behind  her 
hvo  naked  boys,  with  bales  of  goods,  to  denote  conunerce. 

The  west  side  of  this  edifice  presents  a  ran^  of  noble  win* 
dows,  placed  between  coupled  Corinthian  pilasters.  Its  interior 
esdiibiti  i  ftaffident  degree  of  splendoMr;  but  ttiflny  of  tite 
looms  ^Ye  dfltk.  Some  of  (he  apaitm^ts  are  ter)^  &aA 
fitted  up  in  ^  s\mi|teotlllB  style^  patticidaxly  the  Egyptian  hall,  the 
ball-room,  &c. 

The  justice-room,  where  the  lord  mayor  sits  daily,  to  hear 
complamts,  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  principal  entvaiice. 

EAST-INDIA  HOUSE, 
LeadehliaU-street 


TMs  edified  tron^rnes  the  principal  offices  of  the  Eastlttdia 
Company.  It  was  originally  founded  in  1726;  but  has  been  so 
tttodi  idtiel^  kaA  eidarged  iince  1798,  tmAer  Ihe^-superinteii- 

dence  of  Mr.  Jupp,  as  to  become  an  entirely  new  buildkig;  The 
front,  composed  of  stone,  is  about  200  feet  long,  and  displays  a 
general  air  of  grandeur  aud  simplicity.  In  the  centre  rises  a 
noble  portico,  supported  by  six  Ionic  fluted  columns.  The 
frieze  is  sculptured  with  a  variety  of  antique  ornaments,  and  the 
fieiihiient  exhilnts  «emal  figures  etnbleteiaitacal  of  tiie  com- 
merce the  Cokopany,  paroteeted  by  bi^  majeshr  Geoi^je  ill^ 
lilio is repvesenlied  ib  m  ^  of  eicfcdteding  a  dfaiddbmthem* 
BiStffiink  atfd  i>ibeHy  aie  s^  emhrsdaig  tech  oHiert  while, 
'oh'One  slide,  Merciury,  accompanied  by  Navip^ation,  is  introducing 
Asia ;  and  on  the  other.  Order,  Rtjligion,  and  Justice,  ap|>ear, 
Itttended  by  the  city  barge,  Integrity  and  Industry.  In  the  east 
angle,  is  an  emblem  of  the  Gauges  :  and  in  the  wf?t  that  of  the 
Thames.  On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  placed  a  statue  of 
Britannia ;  to  the  east  of  which  is  a  figim  of  Asia,  sfsatad  on  a 
tamel ;  and  on  the  west  another  of  Europe^  on  a  horse. 

The  hiteriol:  has  several  noble  aparteMnts.  liie  ^Gframd 
Oourf  Socm  is  light  snd  elegant,  and  is  adfMtied  triSi  a  fine 
basso^Kevo  of  Britannia,  attended  by  old  Father  Thames,  and 
female  figmcs  emblematical  ol  India,  Asia,  and  Africa,  "Who  aje 
presenting  their  various  productions.  Here  likewise  are  several 
Indian  views.  The  Netv  Sa^e  Roorn  may  justly  be  considered 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  metropolis;  it  is  adorned  wi& 
pilasters,  and  with  several  paintings  illustrative  of  conomera^ 
The  Old  Sa/c  Room  is  cmbelHshed  with  statues  of  Sit  E^Te 

Codte^  Lord  €iive>  Sir  €h.  Pococke^  and  Gkin.  Lawrence.  Hie 
MoiUn/br  the  Cmmiiiee  &f'C(ffre9p&iHk$ieeiB*eaA^^  with 
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numerous  views  of  Indian  scenery,  by  Ward,  as  well  as  by  por- 
traits of  Warren  Hastings  and  iklarquis  ComwalUs.  The  idm 
brary  contains  busts  of  Mr«  Orme,  the  higtorian,  and  of  Wanpea 
Ho^ltixigs;  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  and  ChuiM 
mftunscriptaji  together  vifh  eyery  book  thui  haa  been  piiblUM4 
i^sDectinj;  Asia;  and  the  l&ife»»i|  which  <i4ioiiit  it»  nbomda 
wim  Indian  curiosities  of  e^ery  description.  Tne  latter  may  be 
been  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  bttwticu.  iO  iuid  3, 
Ijiy  obtaining  a  ticket  from  one  of  the  directorjj. 

In  this  house,  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company  aro 
held^  and  ail  its  otiicial  and  general  business  transapt4Hl.  The 
East  India  Company  have  es^tensiYe  warehouses  i|i  liIevHrtuBStj 
Bisbppsgate-street,  and  various  parts  of  Lmidoii,  —  ^"  " 
^d  oth^  imported  goods  are 


4  • 

THB  BANK  OF  SNQX^D^ 
ThTstdneedle-strset 

This  immense  pile  of  buildings  is  more  extensive  in  its  range 
of  offices,  and  more  eminent  for  its  architectural  ornam«i^  and 
interior  arrangement,  than  any  public  office  In  the  metropohs. 
It  presented^  however,  till  lately,  an  incongruous  medley  of 
styles  and  f orms^  having  \>eeA  loiuilt  at  yariauQ  periods  by  three 
different  architects. 

The  centre  of  the  prindpal  or  soqth  front|  the  halli  the  boUioa 
CQiurt^  and  court  yard,  were  designed  and  erected  by  George 

Sampson  in  1733  ;  the  lateral  wings  of  this  facade,  and  the 
returns  on  the  east  and  w  est  sides  with  several  offices  imme- 
diately attached,  were  built  by  Sir  Robert  Ta}  U)r  between  1770 
and  178G,  and  the  remaining  purtiun  of  the  building  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Soane  since  1788.  '!('be  front  and  wuigs>  erected 
by  Sampson  and  Taylor,  were  rebuilt  in  1825  by  Mr.  Soane,  so 
tnat  the  whole  building  may  now  be  9iud  to  be  frojpa  th^  designs 
qf  this  distinguished  architect 

The  buildings  are  induded  in  an  area  of  an  irregular  form, 
the  exterior  wall  of  which  measures  365  feet  in  front,  or  on  the 
south  side  ;  440  feet  on  the  west  side  ;  410  feet  on  the  north 
side ;  and  2 15  feet  on  the  east  side.  This  area  comprises  eight 
open  courts,  the  rotunda,  or  circular  rouni,  siveral  large  public 
oiiicesi  committee  roomsi  and  private  apartments, for  the  resi* 
dence  of  o£Bcers  and  serwmts.  The  principal  suite  of  rooms  iai 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  are  no  apartments  over  the  chief 
offices,  but  beneath  this  floor^  and  even  bebw  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  there  is  more  building,  and  a  greater  number  of  rooms 
than  above  ground.    Part     the  edifice  is  reused  on  a  marshy 
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soft  soil,  for  tlie  stream  called  Walbrook  ran  here ;  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  pile  the  foundation^  and  construct  counter- 
arches  beneath  the  walls. 

Of  the  ajrchitectural  characterisiics  of  this  edifice,  its  extent^ 
axxangement^  and  adaptation  to  the  accmntdated  business  of 
ihto  national  Bank,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  satisfactory  infor- 
mation in  a  limited  space,  but  we  shall  briefly  describe  a  few  of 
tlie  piiucipal  features. 

The  principal  entrance  is  m  Threadneedle-street^  but  there 
are.  others  in  Lothbury  and  Bartholomew-lane.  The  Rotunda  ia 
a  spacious  circular  room,  with  a  lofty  dome,  57  feet  in  diameter, 
crowned  by  a  lantem,  the  divisions  in  which  are  f onned  by 
caryatides.  Here  a  large  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  persons^ 
of  all  nations  and  classes,  assembles  on  public  days  to  buy  and 

since  the  building  of  the  New  Stock  Exchange, 
the  business  transacted  in  the  rotimdahas  not  been  of  so  general 
and  respectable  a  character.  It  is  still,  however,  frequented  by 
stockholders,  who  wait  here  to  learn  the  result  of  commissions 

Siven  to  their  brokers.    The  design  and  construction  of  the 
ome  are  entitled  to  the  particular  notice  and  admiration  of 
strangers* 

In  the  3  per  cenU^  Warrani  Office  mudi  taste  and  skill  have 
been  displayed.   It  is  an  oblong  room,  with  a  yaulted  ceiling, 

springing  from  ornamented  piers  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  hand- 
some dome  or  lantern  light  supported  by  caryatides.  The  soffits 
of  the  arches  are  decorated  ^vith  pannels,  roses,  and  other  ob- 
jects, in  strict  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  archi* 
tects.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  is  constructed 
without  timber.  6rancliing  from  this  apartment  is  another 
called  the  interior  Office^  adapted  to  clerks  whose  business  it  is 
to  guard  against  foigeiv.  It  opens  to  Lothbrny-court,  which  is 
a  grand  display  of  architectural  design,  two  sides  of  it  bemg 
formed  by  open  screens,  ^vith  handsome  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  These  are  copied  from  the  little  temple  at 
Tivoli.  On  the  south  side  of  this  court  is  a  noble  arch  of  en- 
trance to  the  Bullion  Coui^t,  and  to  other  oflRces.  This  arch 
and  facade  are  designed  after  the  model  of  the  celebrated  triune 
phal  arch  of  Constantino  at  Rome.  On  the  sides  of  the  great 
archway  are  four  handsome  fluted  columns,  supporting  an  enta- 
blature, and  four  statues^  emblematical  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  In  pannels  are  basso-rdievoes,  executed  by  Banks, 
allegorically  representing  the  Thames  and  the  Ganges.  The 
Drawing  Office y  or  Pay  Hall,  contains  a  marble  statue  of  Wil* 
liam  III.,  by  Cheere.  The  Chief  Ca^hiet  's  Office  ia  a  noble 
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apartment.  k  ia  imitatioa  q{  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and 
Mooa  at  Rome,  and  is  spacioui^  simple  in  decoration^  and  lighted 
)>y  large  aud  ipfty  windows*  the  AccQuntant's  Of&ce,  Go* 
nwwnr'a  Courtj  Veatihule^  and  passage  &om  Princes-street,  and 
fecessed  portico  ai  the  north-west  angle,  are  some  specimens  of 
architectural  dcsigUj  which  must  excite  the  adiniratiun  uf  every 
(connoisseur.  In  all  these  parts  are  recot^uised  the  forms,  style, 
and  detail,  of  the  best  autique  sjieciuiuuii,  carefully  adapted  to 
their  respective  situations,  and  calculated  to  gratify  the  eye  and 
§p,tisiy  thi|  judgment.  Stability  certainly  the  essential  object 
yi  BMch  Sii  building,  but  beauty  and  grandeur  are  equally  de« 
(jC^rving  Oif  aytteatioji  9  for  th^  British  banl^  is  rid^  its  prc(>rietoni 
93^0  presumed  to  be  men  of  education  and  tastOi  ai|d  vai\£ac  theup 
^u^picea  we  ave  entitled  to  look  for  aueh  works  as  shall  be 
omao^ental  and  honourable  to  the  character  and  taste  of  the 

The  Clock,  which  is  in  a  buildiui^  over  the  Drawing  Office,  is 
^n  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  indicating  the  time  on  sixteen 
dials,  which  .^ri^  placed  in  as  mai^  ditii^ent  offices,  and  stril^ing 
the  hou|s  841  wdl  as  the  quarters.  The  communication  between 
the  clock  ^d  the  dials  is  made  by  about  700  feet  of  brass  rodf 
BFbieb  ^iNgh  <at  least  600  pounds.  The  largest  weight  is  about 
350  pomids^  The  clock  is  wound  up  twice  a  week. 

The  Bank  is  o|)eu  for  business  from  nine  to  five,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays ;  and  any  persons  may  visit  most  uf  the 
^partmonts^ 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
Comliilii 

f*ounded  by  Sir  Thomaa  Greshanit  in  15^6,  on  the  site  of  the 
fpcmit  Tm  Frisoui  was  t^t^y  destroyed  by  the  great  fi% 
ISfpcisely  a  century  after  its  ^?etion«    13ie  present  structure 

f«6  erected  by  Mr*  Nicholas  Hawkesmoor,  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Christoplier  Wren,  in  1668,  and  cost  80,000/.  It  stands  upon 
a  plot  of  ground  203  feet  in  length,  and  171  in  breadth,  con- 
taming  an  area  in  the  middle  ot  01  square  perches,  surroimded 
ifitl)^  a  substantial  and  :(^egular  stone  building,  wrought  in  rustic. 

it  haa  two  fronts^  amrth  and  south|  ei^  of  which  has  a 
Plima;;  and  in  the  centre  are  the  gi'Wd  entrances  into  the 
a^e%  u^dev  a  lofty  and  noUe  arch*  Tne  south  front  in  CondmUl 
^  thci  principal,  m  each  side  of  which  are  Connthiaa  dopait 
^lumns,  supporting  a  compass  pediment ;  and  in  the  inlercof 
lumuiation  on  each  side,  in  the  front  next  the  street,  is  a  nichoi 
V^.w^Ur^Xfi^Utedt  ^t%t^  ^  Cb^le^  Ik  au4  Ho  ^oman 
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habits.  Over  fhe  apertwe  on  the  ccttiuce  betmttnlhe  'im  pedfir  • 
ments,  are  the  king's  anns  in  rdievo.  On  eadi'  side  foF  iMm- 

entrance  is  a  range  of  windows  placed  between  AmAtiianMf  r 
and  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  above  which  rims  a  balus- 
trade.   This  building  is  56  feet  high;  and  from  the  centre,  ia 
this  front,  rises  a  tower,  72  feet  in  height,  erected  in  1821  by. 
Mr.  G.  Smith.    It  consists  of  a  square  story,  ornamented  with 
colossal  grifHns  supporting  the  atf  arms,  and  with  four  hea4a< 
of  queen  EUzabetfa,  during  whose  reign  sir  lliomas  Greshani- 
liyed.  Above  the  sqnaxe  stoxySs  an  octagoii  ccmtaudng  the; 
docl^  over  wfaidi  is  a  circular  sttnyy  surrounded  by  a  colonnade^ 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  whole  sunnoonted  by  adome^  aiid' 
terminated  by  a  v:uie  of  gilt  brass  in  the  shape  of  a  grasshopper^ 
the  crest  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham's  arms.    On  either  side  of  the 
square  story  are  fa9ade  walls,  containing  basso-relievoes,  by 
Bubb  :  one  representing  queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  heralds- 
proclaiming  the  original  building,  the  Royal  Exchange;  andi 
the  other,  Britannia  seated  amidst  the  emUeins  of  Conimeti% 
Naval  Power,  Jurisprudence,  and  Men^,  accon^mied  by  tfie 
polite  ArtSy  Sdenee,  ManofactarB^  and  Agriculture*  ^  BeM^eoa 
the  basso-rdievoes  is  a  niche  containing  the  statue  of  sirHiomM 
Oresham,  and  over  them  are  statues  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.    Tlie  old  tower,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1820,  con- 
sisted of  three  compartmmts,  and  was  surmounted  by  ^  a  vanet 
similar  to  the  present. 

The  north  front  in  Threadneedle-street  has  neither  colunma 
nor  statues  on  the  outside,  but  is  adorned  wifli  plasters  of  the 
composite  order,  and  has  triangnlar  instead  ok  ooiMiass 
menis*  The  inside  of  the  area  is  also  snrroundediviui  passaSi 
the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  advertisements  of  various 
descriptions^  Above  the  arches  of  this  piazza  is  an  entablatole 
with  curious  ornaments ;  and  on  the  cornice  a  range  of  pilas- 
ters with  an  entablature  extending  round,  and  a  compass  pedi» 
ment  in  the  middle  of  the  cornice  of  each  of  the  four  sides. 
Under  the  pediment  on  the  north  side,  are  the  king's  arms ; 
and  on  the  south  the  city  arms ;  on  the  east  sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham's axms;^  and  on  the  west  the  Mercers^  armsi  wiiOi  tfacfar 
respective  enrichments.  In  these  inter^iohnnns  are  twenty^onr 
nidies,  twenty  of  which  are  filled  with  the  statues  of  fhe  Jdagi 
and  queens  of  England.  Those  from  Edward  I.  to  Charles  T. 
were  sculptured  by  G.  Gibber,  those  of  George  I.  and  11.,  by 
Rysbrach,  and  that  of  George  III.  by  Wilton.  Under  these 
piazzas,  within  the  area,  are  twenty-eight  niches  all  vacant, 
excepting  that  in  which  sir  Thomas  Greaham's  statue  is  placedi 
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imfte  norOiJMrest  angle,  and  that  in  the  soudHwest,  where  the 
statue  of  tar  John  Barnard  was  placed,  in  his  life-time,  by  his 
fdow^dtfeens,  to  express  their  sense  of  his  merit.  The  centre 
of  this  area  is  ornamented  with  a  good  statue  of  Charles  II.  iu 
a'^Roman  habit,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  about  eight  feet  liigh, 
entiched  on  the  south  side  with  an  imperial  crown,  a  sceptre, 
sword,  palm  branches,  and  other  decorations,  with  a  very  flatter^ 
ing  inscription  to  the  king.  On  the  west  side  is  a  Cupid^  cut  in 
r€^efo,  resting  his  right  hand  on  a  shield^  with  the  arms  of 
nmnce  and  England  quartered,  and  holding  a  rose  in  his  left 
Mind.  On  the  north  ride  is  another  Cupid,  supporting  a  shield 
arms  of  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  east  side  are  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  with  a  cupid  holding  a  thistle ;  the  whole  executed  iu 
relievo  by  Gibbons. 

^{In  this  area,  merchants  and  those  who  have  business  with 
ffiem,  meet  every  day  at  change  hours  |  and^  for  the  more  regu- 
lar despatch  of  business,  they  dispose  of  themselves  in  separate' 
walks,  each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  name. 

The  Exdbange  is  oimi  every  day  from  eight  in  the  morning, 
till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but  it  is  most  frecjuented 
between  one  and  four  o'clock. 

'^f^e  galleries  built  over  the  four  sides  of  the  Royal  Excliangc 
were  originally  divided  into  200  shops  ;  but  they  are  now  used 
for  the  Royal  Exchange^Assurance  Office,  Lloyd's  Coflee-house, 
and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  dry  vaults,  which  run  under 
&e  whole  area. 

'  'In  the  tower  there  is  a  good  dock,  with  four  dials,  which  is 
^ftikegnlated,  and  is  a  standard  of  time*to  all  the  mercantile 
pBXi  0f  the  town ;  it  goes  with  chimes  at  three,  six,  nine,  and 
twehre  o'clock.  There  are  Ukewise  dials  showing  the  direction 
^'the  wind.  On  the  right  side  of  the  north  entrance  is  a  wea- 
ther-glass which  has  lon^  been  famed  for  its  accuracy.  The 
outside  of  this  grand  fabric  suflPers  much  in  regard  to  the  elegance 
'Cf  its  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  shops  which  surround  it, 
and  which  are  formed  within  its  walhj.  These,  however,  were 
much  improved  by  the  alterations  made  in  1823.  Some  idea  of 
business  earned  on  in  the  vichiily  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
way  be  formed  from  the  calculation*  tiiat  200,000  persons  daily 
pass  (he  fiouih-west  comer. 

THE  AUCTION  MART, 

Bartliolomew-lao  e. 

This^  commercial  edifice  derives  some  importance  from  its  im- 
mediate contiguity  to  those  active  scenes  of  business,  the  £ank 
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of  England,  Royal  Exchange,  Stock  Exchange,  and  other  public 
offices*  The  ^ast  stow  of  thi^  staruptar^  'was  laid  in  18US|  and  it 
was  opened  in  1810.  Though  grand  and  imposing^  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  huildiug  has  made  it  eUgihle^  in  some  de* 
gree^  to  sacrifice  appeavaoce  to  «Mwrenkincfe  ^  is>  faoweiet, 
highly  creditable  to  the  architect,  Mr.  John  WaUeis,>who  ham ' 

hestoweii  uu  ins  dt'sigu  the  cliaruclunbUcs  oi'  a  national  edifictJ, 
combiuinp^  elegance  with  simplicity.  The  ialerior  contains  a 
spacious  saiouu  for  the  exliibitiun  of  particulars  of  sales  of  every 
description,  together  with  various  apartments  for  auctions,  and 
auctioneers,  coifee-rpomi  &c»  Particidars  of  aU  9»im  ai^^pns? 
served  here  for  the  purposes  of  public  referenee^  as  aifiralsii^  • 
charter^  acts  of  parliament^  &e.|  relating  to;  caiQal%  .|p||itra}%. 
bridges,  and  other  eomm^cial  speculations,  .  >• 

TiUNlTY  HOUSE,  •  ^  * 

Tower-hilL 

The  society  of  the  Trinity  was  founded  by  sir  Thomas  Spert,  in 
1515,  at  a  period  when  the  British  navy  began  to  assume  a  war-  , 
Uke  appeqron^*  It  is  a  corpon^OD,  consisti]i;^  .oC  a  npiasteri 
four  wardens^  eight  assistants,  and  eightem  ^er  brnthwu  * 
selocted  from  coimnanderain.  the  naw  atiid  9pmlMmt«semcBi  * 
l)ut  aa  a  connpUment  some  oS  the  nobifitjr  are  ^ooeafiieiiaUy  adi 
mitted.    They  may  he  considered  as  the  guardians  of  our  shipsi 
military  and  comniui  cial.  They  examine  the  children  in  Christ- s 
Ilospilal,  and  tlic  masters  of  King's  sliips,  appoint  pilots  for  the 
Thames,  settle  the  rates  of  pilotage,  erect  light-houses,  and  sea* 
marks,  grant  hcencea  to  poor  seamep>  not  free  of  the  city,  to  zo«' 
on  the  ThamesL,  l^oax  and  determine  compiaiato  of  officers  and  i 
men  in  the  merchant  service,  and  aU  buameaaeoniMted  ivxth  iba 
Thames*  -     ,  ♦  -  •    .  t 

The  pres^  elegant  structure  was  commended  in  179i3^:isite  > 
the  direction  of  S.  Wyatt,  esq.,  and  finished  in  two  years.    It  ia.  ; 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  uf  a  rustic  basement,  over 
which  is  one  story  adorned  witli  Ionic  pillars  and  pilasters.  It 
is  Iike^vise  ornamented  with  busts  and  allegorical  reUevoes,  The 
interior  is  emheUished  with  portraits  of*  aevesa\  eminent  men,  aa^  i 
well  as  with  numerous  naval  curiosities;  si||jk'aathadag  t^kw 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1588,  from  the  8paDiwd%aome  epM9i 
drawings  with  pen  and  id^,  of  naval  aetions,  a:Terybrge  paJi? 
of  globes,  a  complete  model  of  a  ship,  te»  The  Imity-houito 
may  be  viewed  by  giving  the  porter  one  shilhng.  » 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
Lower  Tbames-ctreet 

This  extenmve  and  magnificent  edifice  was  erected  to  obviate 

the  great  inconveniences  arising  from  the  inadequate  size  of  the 
former  building,  and  to  concentrate  various  departments  ui  this 
branch  of  the  revenue,  which  before  were,  for  want  of  roum^ 
necessarily  distributed  in  remote  situations. 

After  much  deliberation  on  the  expediency  of  altering  and 
enlarging  the  old  Custom-house,  the  project  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable  to  the  extent  required^  and  the  new  Custom-house^ 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Laing  me  architect,  was  ordered  to  be 
erected  on  the  adjacent  ground  towards  Billingsgate-dock.  It 
was  thus  proposed  to  have  rein oved  the  business  from  the  old 
building  to  the  new  one,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  but 
before  the  foundations  were  quite  completed,  the  dreadful  fire 
took  place,  February  12^  1814j  by  which  this  arrangement  was 
entirely  frustrated. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  25th  of 
October^  1813^  on  which  occasion  Xord  Liverpool  officiated, 
attended  by  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  administration^  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  customs.  In  -the  stone  was 
deposited  a  glass  urn,  containing  the  several  cuiTeut  coins  of 
the  realm,  various  medals,  illustrative  of  the  great  events  and 
personages  of  the  present  era,  and  one  engraved  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  building,  inscribed  on  the  reverse  with  the  names  of 
the  commissioners,  secretary,  and  architects  On  a  brass  plate 
inserted  in  the  stone  was  also  an  inscription  of  the  date,  with 
the  names  of  the  founders,  &c. 

Hie  new  Custom-house  was  opened  for  public  business  on 
the  12th  May,  1817,  and  till  1825  deservedly  ranked  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  public  buildings  of  this  metropolis.  In  that 
year,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  \on^  room  iell  in, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  tlie  foundations  of  the  edifice  had 
been  insecurely  laid.  The  whole  of  the  centre  was  then  taken 
down,  and  has  since  been  febtult  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Smirke.  The  principal  front,  which  is  towards  the  river,  pre- 
sents three  porticoes  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  consisting  of  six 
pillars.  That  in  the  centre  projects  more  than  the  others^  and  is 
elevated  on  a  sub-basement  of  five  arches.  On  the  top  is  a 
balustrade,  with  a  clock  in  the  middle.  The  long-room  is  186 
feet  5  inches  in  length,  and  60  in  width.  It  is  floored  with 
oak,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  plain  square  pillars. 
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The  Custom-house  is  480  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth, 
and  affords  accommodation  to  about  650  clerks  and  officerfi, 
besides  1000  tide-waiters  and  servauts*  In  front  of  it,  towards 
the  river^  is  a  broad  whaif|  with  stairs  for  the  public  at  each 
end* 

The  first  custom-boiW  in  Iiondon  W99  erected  »  1559^  and 
burnt  down  in  1718.  It  was  rebuilt  the  ^a^ie        ax^d  destroyed 

by  iir§j     already  btated^  in  lLii4.  .  > : 

EXCISE  OFFICE, 

Broad-streat. 

This  edificewas  ereded  in  1763|  on  the  site  cf  the  ahii94ioo8es 
and  college  founded  by  Sir  Iboniaa  Gsesham.  it  eoansts  of 

two  ran<];es  of  building,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  sepa^ 

rated  from  each  other  by  a  large  yard.  From  the  centre  of 
each  structure  passages  and  staircases  lead  to  the  apartments  of 
the  commissioners  and  clerks.  The  business  is  managed  by 
nine  commissioners,  under  whom  are  numerous  clerks,  who 
receive  the  duty  on  tea,  soap,  malt,  and  other  exciseable  articles. 
The  Excise  Office  is  open  for  the  transaotion  of  businesa  from 
9till3.  *  * 

GUILDHALL, 

King-street,  Cheapside. 

This  extensive  but  irregular  edifice  was  built  in  l^llf  but  so 
damaged  by  the  great  fire  as  to  render  its  re-m:ection  necessary^ 
an  undertaking  which  was  completed  in  1669,  no  part  of  the 

ancient  building  remaining,  except  the  interior  of  the  i>orch  and 
the  waU^i  uf  the  luiU.  Ilis  occupied  by  the  chief  public  offices 
of  the  city  of  London,  &c.  The  front,  which  was  not  erected 
till  1789,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  consists  of  three  divisions^, 
separated  from  each  other  bj  fluted  pilasters  ;  over  the  centre 
are  the  city  arms,  supported  by  djn&gons. 

The  //aV/,  which  is  buUt  and  paved  with  atone,  is  153  feet 
long,  48  broad,  and  55  feet  hig^.  It  is  capable  of  containing 
6  or  7000  persons,  and  is  used  for  the  city  ]^a8ts,forthe  election 
of  members  of  parliament  aiul  city  officers,  and  for  all  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  livery  and  freemen.  It  has  two  painted 
windows,  that  at  the  west  end  represeutint!^  the  city  arms,  and 
that  at  the  east  the  royal  arms,  and  the  stars  and  jewels  of  the 
orders  of  the  Garter,  Bath,  Tliistle,  aud  St.  Patrick-  Beneath 
the  west  window  are  the  colossal  figures  of  Gog  and  Magf>g| 
said  to  represent  a  Saxon  and  an  ancient  Briton.  This  magni- 
ficent  room  is  ornamented  with  monuments  erected  at  the  es- 
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pense  of  the  city,  to  the  ntiemory  of  lord  Nelson,  William  Pitt 
earl  of  Chatham,  William  Pitt  his  son,  and  Becki'ord^  lord  mayor 
in  1763  and  1770,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  his  majesty  George 
III.  is  engraved  beneath.  The  monmnents  of  Beckibrd  and 
the  earl  of  Chatham  were  sculptured  by  Bacon,  that  of  Pitt  by 
Bubb,  and  that  of  Nelson  by  Smith*  Over  the  entrance  is  an 
orchestra.  Beneath  the  hall  is  a  crypt  \vhicli  is  low  used  as  a 
lumber-room.  In  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  hali  is  a 
fii^hi  of  steps,  leading  to  the  chamberlain's  o£dcc,  the  commou- 
coimcil  room^  &c. 

The  Chamberlain^ iH)ffi,ce  is  hung  with  a  scries  of  prints  by 
Hogarth,  and  the  drawing-room  bdiiind  it  will  gratify  the  lovers 
of  penmanship^  as  it  is  ornamented  with  about  fifty  copies  of 
the  city's  votes  of  thanks  to  distinguished  personages,  which 
were  most  of  them  written  by  Mr.  Tomldns^  whose  portrait  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  adds  another  lo  the  many  beauties  uf  this  inte- 
resting room. 

The  Qijinm on-con ncil  Chainber  is  a  well-] iroport ion od  room,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  line  statue  of  his  late  majesty  George 
ill.  by  Chantrey.  It  likewise  contains  busts  of  lord  Nelson  and 
flie  duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  portriiit  of  the  late  queen  Caro- 
Mne,  as  well  as  a  foe  collection  of  paintings  presented  to  the 
corporation  by  alderman  Boydell;  amongst  them  are  portraits 
of  marquis  Gomwallis,  lords  Howe,  Duncan,  Heathfield,  and 
Nel  son  ;  the  destruction  of  the*  Spanish  and  Frt  iich  flotilla  before 
Gibraltar,  by  Copley ;  the  death  of  David  Rizzio.  the  death  of 
Wat  Tyler,  domestic  happiness,  miseries  of  civil  war,  procession 
of  the  lord  mayor  to  W^estminster  by  water,  and  the  swearing  m 
of  the  lord  mayor  in  1781,  containing  portraits  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  corporation  at  that  period. 

The  hall  is  always  open  to  strangers,  except  at  the  public  meet> 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  other  apartments  may  be  seen  for  a 
timing  donation  to  the  officer  in  attendance. 

The  Cify  Library,  in  an  [iparlmeiit  contiguous  to  Gnildhall, 
was  first  opened  in  1828.  It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
hooks,  tracts,  &c.,  relatinp^  to  the  cily.  It  is  o]  i  n  daily,  except 
iiiiijiig  August  and  on  a  few  holidays.  Every  member  of  the 
corporation  has  free  admisdion,  ana  may  introduce  a  visiter, 
either  personally  or  by  letter. 

Adjoining  the  hbraxy  is  the  Museaniy  for  the  reception  of 
Works  of  art  and  antiquities  belonging  to  the  city. 

The  Jvstice-hall,  where  one  of  me  aldermen  sits  daily,  is  situ* 
«fed  in  King-street,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  Guildnall,  and 
opposite  to  it  are  the  CourU  of  Law  for  the  City.   The  Court 
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ofCommfm  P/ras  h  decorated  with  several  fine  porti'aii^,  amongst 
which  are  jud^fo  Hale,  by  Wright,  and  earl  Camden,  by  sir  J. 
fteynolds.  The  Court  of  Kinff's  Bench  likewise  ooatckios  several 
portraits  of  its  judges. 

BANKRUPT  COURT,  • 

BastngliaU«strMt. 

The  new  court  for  the  Commissioners  of  Banknipi<?  0C(?ilpIe5  a 
part  of  the  site  of  BlackweU*haiU  It  is  a  plain  brick  and  stone 
edifice,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  erected  in  1820,  from  designs 
hy  Mr.  Fowler,  and  opened  for  public  business  on  fhe  loth  of 
iSecember  of  that  year.  It  contains  fourteen  public  rooms^  being; 
one  for  each  list  of  conunissioners,  connected  together  by  com* 
modious  galleries.  There  is  also  an  office  for  the  re^stry  of  all 
proceedinjjs  in  bankrupt  cases,  which  is  open  every  day  t^  the 
public* 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE, 
St.  Martin's-le-OraacL 

Tlie  General  Post-office  was  originally  established  in  Cloak-^ 
lane,  near  Dowgate-hill,  whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Black 
Swan,  in  Bishopsgate-street.  On  occasion  of  the  ^reat  fire  o^ 
1666,  it  was  removed  to  the  Two  Black  Pillars  m  Brydges^ 
street,  Govent-garden,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Robert  Viner^a 
mansion,  in  Lombard-street,  where  it  continued  till  Sept.  23^ 
1829,  when  it  was  transferred  to  St  Martin^s-Ie-Ghrand*  It  no*^ 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  college  and  sanctuary. 

This  magnificent  building  was  commenced  in  1825,  from  de^ 
signs  by  R.  Smirke,  esq.,  and  completed  in  1 829.  It  is  of  tlie 
Grecian  Ionic  order.  The  basement  is  of  granite,  but  the  super- 
structure is  of  brick,  entirely  faced  with  Portland  stone.  Th^ 
building  is  400  feet  in  len^^th  and  80  in  depth.  In  the  centx^ 
of  the  front  is  a  portico,  7  0  feet  in  breadth  and  20  in  depth.  It 
consists  of  six  columns  of  PorUand  stone^  resting  on  pedestals 
granite,  and  supporting  a  triangtdar  pediment,  beneath  which  tt^ 
the  following  inscription  : — Georoio  Quarto  Reoe,  MDcccxxii.' 
At  the  extremity  of  each  win^  is  a  portico  of  four  columns.  la 
this  front  are  44  windows.  The  east,  or  back  front,  is  quite 
plain,  and  has  upwards  of  1 30  windows. 

The  vestibule,  or  great  hall,  occuppng  the  centre  of  the  edi- 
fice, forms  a  public  thoroughfare  from  St.  Martin*  s-le-Grand  to 
Foster-lane.    It  is  SO  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  53  feet  high  iii 
the  centre.  On  each  side  is  a  Ime  of  six  columns  sinular  to  thoe^  - 
of  the  portico,  which  have  a  very  noble  effect  On  tiie  north  0id0 
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«f  {he  vestibule  are  fhe  several  Teceivin^  rooms  fbr  newspapers^ 

I    inland,  and  ship-letters,  and  behind  tliese,  further  north,  are  the 
i    rooms  for  the  inlaud  letter-sorters  and  letter-carriers.  Tliese 
'    rooms  extend  tlie  whole  lennrth  of  the  front,  from  the  portico  to 
;    the  north  wing.    That  for  IIk'  letter-carriers  is  35  feet  in  height. 
Both  are  conveniently  iitted  up.    The  mails  are  received  at  tlie 
door  in  the  east  front,  north  of  the  vestibule,  leading  to  the 
inland  offices^  and  are  taken  into  tlie  tick  room|  where  the  bags 
kre  opened*  In  this  part  of  the  building  also  are  the  West 
IttdieSi  comptroller's,  and  mail-coach  offices.   On  the  south  side 
of  the  vestibule  are  the  foreign,  receiver-general's,  and  account- 
ant's offices.    The  foreigii-otiice  has  an  elegant  ceilin*]^.*   At  the 
East  end  of  the  vestibule  is  tlie  twopenny  post-office,  comprising* 
the  receiving,  sorters',  and  carriers*  rooms.    The  sorters'-room  is 
kbout  46  feet  by  24.  A  novel  mode  has  been  adopted  for  convey* 
Ibg  letters  which  have  come  into  the  wrong  department,  from  one 
i  room  to  another ;  they  are  placed  in  small  waggons  beneath  the 
pavement^  and  made  to  travel  through  a  tunnel  by  machineiy* 

To  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance  is  a  corridor  leading  toi 
the  grand  staircase,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  32  feet  by  23* 
The  stairs  are  of  stone,  and  the  balusters  of  brass,  bronzed.  On. 
^e  first  floor  are  the  board-room,  37  feet  by  24,  the  secretary's- 
room  and  piis  clerk*s  office  communicating  by  passaG;es  with 
|he  solicitor's  offices.  All  the  floors  throughout  the  building 
are  of  American  oak.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  vestibule 
is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  letter^biU,  dead,  mis-sent,  and  re- 
numed-letter  offices.  On  tiie  upper  stories  are  sleeping-rooms 
f(ff:  the  foreign  clerks,  who  are  liable  to  he  called  to  duty  on.  the 
an'ival  of  the  mails.  Tlie  assistant-secretary  resides  at  the 
Sputh-west  extremity  of  the  building. 

,   The  Ijasement  story  is  rendered  fire-proof  by  brick  vaiiltingsi. 
It  comprises  rooms  for  the  mail-guards,  an  armory,  and  servants' 
^0ices.    There  is  also  some  ingenious  machinery  for  conveying 
^als  to  each  story,  and  a  simple  means  for  forcing  water  to  any 
of  the  edifice^  in  case  of  fire.  The  whole  building  is  lighted 
by^asy  of  which  there  are  nearly  1000  burners. 
'  There  are  two  great  branches  of  the  General  Post-office,  the 
Inland  and  the  Foreign,  the  details  of  which  are  similar,  ex- 
cept that  attendance  at  the  former  is  daily,  and  at  the  latter  only 
twice  a  week;  a  description  of  one  of  them  will  therefore  be  suffi- 
cient.   There  are  two  periods  of  meeting  in  the  day  at  the  inland 
<j^cey  one  for  the  distnbution  of  the  letters  that  come  up  from  the 
Country,  and  another  for  the  despatch  of  those  that  are  to  be  sent 
aowo*  .  The  first  commences  at  6  in  the  mornings  and  the  task 
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is  accomplished  by  J  past  8  or  9,  except  when  the  mafls  ar6 
delayed  by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  The  letters  to  be  distri- 
buti'd  are  coimted,  and  the  amount  of  postage  taken  so  as  to 
check  the  accounts  of  tlie  country  postmasters.  Thoy  are  then 
examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  charges  on  them  are  accurate, 
Stamped  with  the  date,  and  arraBgcd  for  the  letter-carriers,  to 
whom  they  are  coimted  twice  oyer.  The  postage  is  paid  to  the 
Mceivei^general  three  times  a  week^  when  the  amoniit  of  each 
letter-carriei^s  delivery  for  every  day  is  ^ain  checked. 

The  despatch  of  tlie  letters  in  the  evening:  is  conducted  n|K)n 
the  same  admirable  system  as  their  distribution  in  the  niunimg, 
the  whole  business  being  performed  in  three  hours,  from  5  to  8. 
The  letters  are  first  taken  out  of  the  receiving-house  and  ar- 
ranged in  different  compartments,  named  after  the  mails  sent 
out.  This  is  done  by  the  jTndor  clerks,  who  tints  acqiure  a  ^)erfect 
knowled^  of  the  situation  and  distance  of  all  the  post-towns. 
The  semor  clerks  then  mark  on  the  letters  the  proper  rate  of 
postage,  which  they  do  at  an  average  of  one  letter  per  second ; 
and  the  letters  are  placed  in  boxes,  labelled  with  the  names  of 
the  towns.  At  7  o'clock,  the  receiving-office  closes,  and  the 
letters  for  each  toirn  are  summed  up,  put  in  the  bag,  and  a 
copy  of  the  amount  sent  along  with  them.  Letters  may  be  sent 
later  than  this  upon  paying  a  fee,  which  is  allowed  as  a  perquisite 
to  the  junior  clerks,  who  also  charge  one  penny  for  every  news- 
paper sent  to  tlie  office  after  the  hovt  at  which  the  bags  b^in 
to  be  ctesed.  The  letter  bags,  tied  and  sealed^  are  all  deliveml 
to  the  respective  guards  of  me  mail-coaches  by  8  o'clock. 

The  delivery  of  the  letters  in  the  morning  is  ex]iedited  by 
means  of  arccierators,  which  were  first  used  on  the  removid  of  the 
office  to  its  present  sihmtion.  These  are  liglitly  built  carriae^es 
which  receive  the  postmen  and  their  letters  at  the  office,  and 
each  taking  a  division  of  the  metropolis,  drops  the  letter  de* 
Uverer  in  his  own  particular  walk,  in  much  less  time  than  lie 
would  occupy  in  walking  the  distance* 

The  average  nnmber  of  letters  which  pass  through  the  Poet* 
office  in  a  week,  exceeds  half  a  million.  The  Inland-office  em- 
ploys about  200  superintendents,  clerks,  and  sorters,  besides 
about  200  persons  in  delivering  the  letters ;  and  the  Foreign 
Department  employs  about  20  clerks  and  sorters,  besides  34  per- 
sons in  delivering.  The  Two-Penny  Post  employs  about  50 
sorters  and  clerks. 
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HER4XDS'  COLLEQE, 

Bennet's-bill, 

Ib  an  ancient  foundation,  in  which  are  kept  records  of  the  blood 
of  every  family  in  the  kingdom.   It  is  a  brijck  edifice^  erected  in 
I   1683,  and  adorned  with  four  Ionic  pilasters;  it  contains  a 

court  of  ho;iour,  a  library,  and  apartments  for  the  members, 
consisting  of  three  king's-at-arms,  six  heralds-at-ariiLS,  and  four 
pursuivants-at-arms,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  king  on 
particular  state  occasions,  to  arrange  state  processions,  make 
proclamations.  Sec  The  north-west  angle  of  the  building  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  sir  W.  Dugdale. 

Tiie  new  Hexalds'  College,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
present  building,  is  to  be  erected  in  Pall  MaU, 

A  common  search  for  a  coats  of  arms  cost  5^.^  or  a  general 
search  1/.  \s.;  but  if  a  new  coat  of  arms  be  required,  the  fees 
amount  to  10/.  10«.,  or  more,  according  to  ilic  trouble  incurred. 

TEMPLE  BAR, 

Between  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand. 

This  handsome  gate  is  the  only  one  of  the  city  boundaries  now 
remaining.    It  was  built  after  the  great  fiie,  by  sir  C.  Wren, 
and  has  two  posterns,  for  the  advantage  of  foot  passengers.  It 
I   is  composed  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  of  rustic  work  below, 
j  and  of  tiie  Corinthian  order.   Over  the  gateway  on  the  east  side^ 
;   in  two  niches,  are  stone  statues  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
with  Ihe  royal  arms  over  the  key-stone ;  and  on  the  west  side 
are  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  IL,  iu  Roman  habits.    Over  the 
east  side  is  an  inscription,  nearly  effaced,  which  states  that  it 
was  erected  during  1670|  1^2,  and  the  names  of  the  lord  mayors 
for  those  years. 

The  heads  of  persons  executed  for  high  treason  were  for- 
merly exhibitf^d  on  this  gate*  Here  also  on  particular  occasions^ 
ttie  corporation  of  London  receives  the  royal  family,  the  herald's 
proclamations,  or  any  distinguished  visitors.  When  the  king 
comes  in  state,  the  lord  mayor  delivers  to  him  the  sword  of 
state,  which  is  returned,  aud  then  rides  bareheaded  imme- 
diately before  him. 

THE  AOELFHI, 

Strand, 

Is  a  handsome  range  of  buildings,  erected  on  the  site  of 
Durham-yard,  by  Messrs.  Adams,  four  brothers  whose  labours 
have  embellished  the  metropolis  with  several  edifices  of  distin- 
gmshed  excellence^  and  whose  many  improvements  in  oma- 
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mental  architecture  will  be  highly  appreciated  as  long  as  good  | 
taste  prevails  ia  the  nation.  The  whole  is  built  on  arches^  form- 
ing subterranean  passa^s  from  the  river  to  the  Strand  and 
George-street*  Adelphi  is  a  Qreek  word|  denoting  the  fraternal 
joelationship,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  that 
the  family  and  christian  names  of  the  artists  by  whom  the 
Adelphi  was  huilt,  are  retained  in  the  appellations  of  the  dif- 
ferent streets  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  Adelphi  is  one  of  i 
the  principal  ohjects  visible  from  the  hrid^^es  of  Waterloo  and 
Westminster,  and  the  view  from  the  terrace,  as  it  is  lofty  and 
built  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  is  very  commanding.  No.  5  on  the 
Terrace  was  purchased  by  Garrick,  and  afterwards  became  the 
residence  of  his  widow,  who  died  here  in  1822.  No.  1,  Adam* 
street^  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Dr.  Vicesimus 
Knox. 

SOM£RS£T-HOUS£,  | 

Strand,  | 

Was  formerly  a  palace,  founded  on  the  site  of  several  chuidhes 
and  other  buildings,  levelled  for  the  purpose  in  1549,  by  the 

protector  Somerset,  whose  residence  fell  to  the  crown  after  his 
execution.  In  this  palace,  queen  Elizabeth  resided  at  certain 
times;  Anne  of  Denmark  kept  her  court;  and  Catherine,  queen 
of  Charles  II.,  dwelt  durini^  a  portion  of  tlie  life  of  her  volatile 
spouse,  and  continued  alter  his  death;  imtil  she  retired  to  her 
native  country. 

Old  Somerset>House,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and 
Gothic^  was  demolished  in  1775,  and  the  present  magnificent 
edifice,  from  a  design  by  sir  William  Chambers,  erected  for  ' 

the  accommodation  of  all  the  public  offices — ^those  of  the  trea- 
sur}^,  the  secretary  uf  slate,  ihi;  admiralty,  the  war,  and  tlie  ex-  • 
cise  excepted.  The  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, hold  their  meetings  here,  in  apartments  ^vhich  have 
been  allotted  to  them  by  royal  munificence ;  and  here,  also, 
are  annually  exliibited  works  of  the  British  painters  and  sculp* 
tors,  in  the  apartments  belonging  to  the  Royad  Academy. 

Somerset-Housoy  occumring  a  space  about  800  feet  in  width, 
and  500  in  depth,  is  biult  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  large  court  in  the  centre.  The  Strand  front  consists  of  a  rustic 
basement  of  nine  arches,  supportini]^  Corinthian  columns,  sur- 
mounted in  the  centre  by  an  attic,  and  at  the  extremities  by  a 
balustrade.  The  key-stones  of  the  arclies  are  adorned  with 
colossal  masks  in  altu-rehevo,  emblematical  of  Ocean,  and  the 
eight  principal  rivers  of  England^  tbie  Thames,  Humbert  Meiw 
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s^y,  Dee,  Medway,  Tweed,  Tyn^  aod  Severn*  Oa  the  three 
central  windows  of  the  first  floor  are  medallions  in  basso-relievo, 
of  George  III.,  his  queen,  and  the  pnnoe  of  Wales.  The  attic 

divided  into  three  parts,  by  four  statues  of  venerable  men, 
representatives  of  Justice^  Truth,  Valour,  and  Moderation,  as 
tliey  bear  in  one  hand  the  fasces,  and  in  the  other  the  scales, 
the  mirror,  tlie  hwurdj  and  the  l)ridle.  The  whole  is  sunuuunttHl 
by  the  British  arms,  supported  by  Fame,  and  the  Genius  of 
England.  The  throe  central  arches  of  tiie  basement  form  the 
entrance  of  the  vestibule,  in  which  are  two  busts,  by  W  iiton,  of 
Michael  Angela  and  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  the  court  opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  bronze  ca^^t  of  the  Thsunes,  by  Bacon,  lying  at 
the  foot  of   pedestal,  on  which  is  a  statue  of  ueoxge  III. 

Before  |he  firont,  t^ywards  the  river,  is  a  spacious  terrace,  raised 
on  rustic  arches,  ornamented  with  a  colossal  mask  of  the  Thames 
in  alto-relievo.  This  terrace,  however,  is  not  o])en  to  tliu  public, 
wliicli  is  much  to  he  reo^n»tted,  as  it  is  a  delightful  promenade, 
commanding  a  fiixe  view  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  Surrey  hills. 

Somerset-House  remained  for  a  long  time  unfinished,  only 
Hie  centre  and  West  wing  having  been  completed.  The  East 
wing  oir  King's  College  was  commenced  in  1829. 

COMMERCIAL-HAIiL, 
MinciDfc-lane» 

Is  an  elegant  structure^  erected  by  subscription  in  1811,  for  the 
sale  of  colonial  produce  of  every  kind.  It  wiis  built  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Woods,  and  contains  five  public  sale-rni>nifc»,  a 
large  coffee-room,  several  show-rooms,  and  numerous  counting- 
houses,  let  out  to  various  merchants.  The  front  is  ornamented 
with  six  Ionic  columns,  between  which  are  introduced  five  em- 
blematical deirices,  executed  by  Bubb,  representing  Husbandry, 
Seirace,  Britanma,  Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

CHARING-CRQSS, 

Is  so  called  from  one  of  the  crosses  which  Edward  I.  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  queen,  Eleanor,  and  Charing,  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  was  it  bttil(«  Some  persous,  however,  deny  the 
efidstence  of  d,ny  village  on  this  spot,  and  contend  that  it  da- 
lived  its  name  frdm  being  the  resting  place  of  the  chere  Reyue 
(ie&r  qo^n.)  The  cross  remained  till  th|a  civil  wars  in  the  leign 
of  Charles'  I.,  when  it  was  destroyed  on  the  foolish  pretence  of 
being  a  monunient  of  popish  superstition,  and  replaced  by  al»BSS 
equestrian  stajtue  of  that  monarch,  which  was  cast  by  Le  Sueur, 
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in  1633,  at  the  expense  of  the  Howard- Arundel  family.  This 
was  the  first  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Great  Britain.  During 
the  civU  war,  the  parliament  sold  it  to  John  Rivera  a-fava^ier^  in 
Holboxn,  with  strict  orders  to  break  it  to  pieces;  biit-lie  coxk 
oeakd  it  under  ground  till  the  restoration,  when  it  was  'erected 
in  1678,  on  a  pedestal  executed  by  Grinlin  Gibbons,  and  ornar 
mented  with  the  royal  arras,  trophies,  &c. 

Ou  tlii»  spot  Hugh  Peters  was  ei^ecuted  in  1660» 

HORSE-GUARDS,  . 

Wh  a  eh  all. 

This  edifice  is  so  called,  in  consequence  of  being  the  station 
where  that  part  of  his  majesty's  troops  usually  do  duty.  •  It  is  a 
strong  building  of  hewn  stone,  consisting  of  a  centra  two 
wings,  erected  by  Ware,  about  1730.   In  the-  fbiim^  is  an 

arched  passage  into  St.  James*s-park ;  and  over  it,  in  the  middle, 
rises  a  cupola,  cuntaiuii>^  an  excellent  clock.  In  front  are  two 
small  archways,  where  sentries,  in  full  iniifomi,  daily  mount 
guard.  lu  a  part  of  the  building  is  tlie  oiiice  of  the  Commacr 
der-in*Chief.  '       '  ' 

THE  IREASURY,   '  - 
St.  JamesVparkt 

Is  a  handsome  stone  building,  near  the  Hors&Guatds,  facing 

the  parade.  The  front,  which  was  erected  by  Kent,  co|isists  of 
tliree  stories,  displaying  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic 
orders  of  architecture ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
The  treasury-board  is  held  in  this  building.  That  part  of  the 
treasury  which  fronts  Whitehall,  is  a  portion  of  tlie  old  Whit^ 
hall  Palace  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolf^oy,  but  it  has  been  cou 
siderably  altered^  both  in  the  leign  of  Charles  IL  and  in  181 6* 

COUNCIL-OFFICK, 
Whitehall, 

This  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1826,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Soane. 

The  Corinthian  columns  in  advance  of  the  front  and  side  of  the 
building  are  copied  from  those  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
The  council-chamber,  which  is  on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end, 
is  a  magnificent  apartment  reaching  to  ihe  top  of  the  edifice  ; 
the  sides  are  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns,  the  shafts  of  which 
are  executed  in  scag^liola,  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  and 
the  capitals  in  imitation  of  white  marble.  The  ceiUng  is  slightly 
curved,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  elegant  lantern.  In  this  n»lendid 
room  his  majesty's  privy  council  sit  to  decide  on  appcHBla  fironi 
the  subordinate  tribunals  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
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ADMIRALTY  OFFICE, 
Wbitehal]. 

This^  b  a  large  pile,  buQt  with  brick  and  stone,  by  Ripley,  on 
ifae  site  of  Wallingford  House,  whence  Archbishop  Usher  took  a 
last  view  of  his  monarch  Charles  I.  The  front  has  two  ilctp 
wings  and  a  lofty  portico,  sii]iporUjd  by  four  lar^^^e  stone  pillars  of 
the  Ionic  order.  Tlie  screen,  built  in  front  oi  the  court  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  is  ornamented  witli  naval  emblems.  Besides 
a  hall,  and  other  public  apartments,  here  are  spacious  houses  for 
seven  commisaoners  of  the  Admuralty ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
building  is  a  Semaphore  Telegraph,  by  means  of  which,  a  cor* 
respondfflce  is  maintained  wiSi  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

WHITEHALL. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  east  confine  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's parish,  was  a  place  called  Whitehall,  originally  built  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen* 
tury.  Itaftenvards  devolved  to  thu  archbishop  of  York,  whence 
it  received  the  name  of  York-place,  and  continued  to  be  the 
town  residence  of  the  archbishops,  till  jmrchased  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1530.  At  this  period  it  bucjune  the  re- 
sidence of  the  court ;  but  in  1697  all  was  destroyed  by  acciden- 
tal fire,  except  the  banqueting-housoj  which  had  been  added  to 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  byJames  I.,  according  to  a  design  of 
Inigo  Jionesi  in  1619.  \lliis  is  an  elegant  and  magnificent 
structure  of  hewn  stonoi  adorned  with  an  upper  and  lower  range 
of  pillars,  of  the  Ionic  and  Composite  order : — the  capitals,  and 
the  space  between  the  columns  uf  the  windows,  are  enriched  wiUi 
fniit  and  foliage.  The  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and  sur- 
roiindcd  with  a  ])alTistriulo.  A  thorough  repair  of  the  whole 
building  was  commenced  in  1829. 

The  bmlding  chiefly  consists  of  one  room  of  an  oblong  form, 
forty  feet  high*  The  ceilingi  rqiresenting  the  apotheosis  of 
James  I;,  was  painted  by  Rubens^  and  has  since  been  retouched 
by  Cipriani,  the  former  having  received  3000/*  for  his  labour, 
end  the  latter  2000/.  George  I.  converted  this  noble  room  into 
a  chaj^iel-royal,  in  which  service  is  performed  every  Sunday 
morning.  It  is  adonied  with  tlie  eagles,  and  other  trophies 
taken  from  the  French  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  deposited 
here  with  great  ceremony,  May  18,  1811.  Charles  I.  was  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  this  building,  January  30,  1649  | 
he  was  led  through  an  opening  made  in  the  north  wall,  now  form* 
ing  the  doorway  to  a  modem  erection  at  that  end  of  the  chapel. 

^Between  Whitehall  and  the  Thames  stands  a  bronse  statue  of 
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James  11^  which  is  considered  a  fine  tikeness  ;  it  was  executed 
by  GrinliiL  Gibbons,  a  year  before  he  abdicated  the  flirone* 

THE  KING'S  STABLER 
Phtilieo, 

Were  erected  in  1824.  They  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  tunned  bv  a  haadsmiio  arch  of  tlie  Duric 
order.  In  the  first  are  the  coach-houses,  and  the  second  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  horsL's.  The  handsome  cream-coloured  horses 
belonging  to  the  king  are  kept  here>  and  only  used  on  days  of 
public  procession. 

The  royal  stables  were  formerly  situated  at  Charing«cros8^ 
and  were  called  the  Mews;  the  original  building  on  fiieir  sitd 
having  been  devoted  to  keephig  the  King's  falcons,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  the 
king's  horses  were  kept  there,  lu  ]f)34,  a  fire  detitruyed  the 
building,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Queen  Mary.  In  1732,  another  etlifice  was  erected,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  king's  horses  till  the  present  stables  at  Pinilica 

were  built.  It  was  then  converted  into  the  National  Rejfmtoxy^ 
QxoB»'s  Menagerie, 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL, 

Cannon-row,  W  est  mi  nstert.  ' 
Was  originally  built  for  the  New  Transport  Office,  but  thQ 
peace  having  almost  annihilated  that  brai^ch  ot  businen%  it  is 
now  appropnated  to  the  Board  of  Control  fbr  India  Afikirs.  It 
is  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  building,  with  a  pprtigo  0^  tl^e 
Ionic  order, 

BURLINGTON  ARCADE, 

PiccadiUy, 

Is  a  covered  avenue,  210  yards  long,  containing  72  genteel 
shopS}  erected  in  1819,  on  the  west  side  of  BurlmgtoiHiousQi 
It  extends  from  Piecadflly  to  Burlin^n-gardens,  and  has  a  tri* 
plicated  entrance  at  each  end.   This  novel  bnflding  is  much 

frequented,  and  is  rendered  particularly  attTactive  by  its  seclu- 
sion iVom  the  heat  and  inclemency  of  the  a\  t»ather,  as  well  as  by 
the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  appointed  t\?o  porters  to 
keep  out  improper  visitors.  '  ' 

SESSIONS'-HOUSBi 

Old  Bailey, 

Is  a  handsome  building  of  stone  and  brick.  The  entrance  to 
the  court  is  formed  by  two  flights  of  steps,  on  either  aide  of 
which  staircases  ascend,  tg  t^  gaU^e^,  Qa  e^ch  qidfi  of  the 
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courts  are  seats  for  the  sherifTs,  who  can  speak  to  each  other  hjr 
means  of  a  pipe  passing  along  the  front  of  the  hench.  The  pri- 
soner stands  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  facing  the  heuch. 
During  the  trials,  admission  to  the  galleries  may  be  ohtained  on 
apphcation  to  the  officers,  who  are  constantly  in  attendancei 
and  demand  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  interest  of  the  case. 
The  fee  in  ordinaxy  cases  is  1^  .^^  or  after  fiye  o^dock,  6d* 

Bdiind  the  Sessions-House,  is  a  colonnade,  whidi  was  built 
as  a  prcmenade  for  the  witnesses  in  waiting,  over  which  is  a 
New  Court,  erected  in  1 824,  for  the  purpose  uf  facilitating  the 
trials  during  the  sessions.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  has 
akeady  been  noticed  under  the  article  Courts  of  Justice* 

SESSIONS-HOUSE, 

Clerlvenwell. 

The  original  Sessions-House  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
situated  in  St.  John'skstreet,  and  called  Hicks's  Hall,  having  be- 
come ruinous,  the  present  building  was  erected  about  1780|  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  front  is  of  stone,  with  a  rustic 
basement,  over  which  are  four  Ionic  pillars  and  two  pilasters, 
supporting  an  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice  with  a  pediment. 
Over  the  centre  window  is  a  medallion  of  George  III.,  and  over 
two  others  are  representations  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  executed  by 
Nollekens.  At  each  extremity  is  a  medallion  of  the  Roman 
fasces  and  sword.  The  tympanum  contains  the  county  arms. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  the  court,  the  hall,  and  rooms  for 
the  magistrates,  grand  jury,  &c.  In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
side  of  the  entrance  is  an  original  portrait  of  sir  B.  Hicks,  the 
builds  of  the  old  halL  The  court  is  open  to  the  public* 

TOWN-HALL, 
Southwark, 

Is  a  modem  brick  edifice,  with  a  stone  front,  consisting  of  a 

rustic  basement,  above  which  are  several  Ionic  pilasters,  siir- 
uiounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  stew^ard  of  tlie  city  of  liunduu 
holds  a  court  of  record  here  every  Monday,  for  all  debts,  dar 
mages,  and  trespasses,  within  his  jurisdiction. 

NEW  COURT-HOUSE,  OR  WESTMINSTER  GUILD- 

HALL, 

Is  built  on  part  of  the  ancient  Sanctuary,  It  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal form,  and  is  entered  by  a  few  steps  under  a  vestibule^ 
supported  by  massy  columns  of  the  Doric  order.    It  is  used  as 

the  court  of  sessions  fur  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  ojjcu  to 
the  pubUc  during  the  transaction  of  business* 
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THE  COBN-£XCHANG£,  ^ 

Mark-lane« 

Is  a  quadranp^iilar  paved  court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  in 
which  art?  seats  fur  the  corn-factors,  who  have  each  a  desk  con- 
taining t>ampies  of  com.  The  entrance  consists  of  eight  Doric 
columns,  supporting  a  plain  buildingi  in  which  are  two  coffee- 
houses. The  chief  business  is  transacted  here  on  Mondays, 
though  Wednesdqrs  and  Fridays  are  likewise  niarkeidays. 

THE  NEW  CORN-EXCHANGE, 

Mark-laii9* 

Tliis  building  adjoins  the  preceding.  It  was  erected  in  1828, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Greek  Doric  style  of  architecture.  The  facjade  consists  of  a 
peristyle  of  six  fluted  columns,  with  wings  of  rectangular  form, 
and  thin  pilasters  at  the  an^s.  The  frieze  is  adorned  with 
Greek  laurel  wreaths,  and  above  are  represented  the  royal  arms, 
grouped  with  implem^ts  of  husbandry. 

BUILDING  FOB  PUBLIC  M££TIN66^ 

Strands 

This  edifice  was  erected  in  1829,  for  the  meeting  of  religious> 
charitable,  and  scientific  institutions,  the  funds  for  this  purpose 
being  raised  in  shares.  The  principal  entrance  is  between  two 
houses  in  the  Strand,  but  there  are  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
building.  It  consists  of  a  portico,  formed  by  two  pillars  and 
two  pilasters,  beyond  which  is  the  vestibule.  The  ground  floor 
is  occupied  by  offices,  committee-rooms,  a  room  for  small  meet- 
ings, 58  I'eet  by  31,  capable  oi"  iiolding  800  perstms,  and  a. 
coffee-rouni,  46  feet  by  26.  On  the  u])per  fi^or  is  tlie  principal 
room,  136  feet  by  76,  capable  of  accomiiiodating  2i)UU  pt^sQns. 

CROSBY  HOUSE, 

Crosby-sqnare, 

Is  so  called  from  its  builder,  Sir  John  Crosby,  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  1470.  In  this  house  Bichard  duke  of  Gloucester  lodged, 
when  he  meditated  the  murder  of  his  innocent  nephews,  who 

had  been  conveyed  to  the  I'ov.er.  The  west  side  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  guthic  winduws.  and  the  roof  with  exquisite  carv- 
ing. Tlie  luiU,  improperly  called  Richard  IIl.*s  Chapel^  is  87 
feet  in  length,  28  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  high ;  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  present  occupiers,  it  has  been  divided  into  tioors. 
Tliis  house,  when  erected^^  is  .supposed  to  have  been  tiie  hif^he^t 
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in  London. — The  mansion  of  Crosby  House  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Anthony  Bonvica,  an  Italian  merchant.  In 
Elizabetli's  time  it  Was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  ambas- 
sadorSj  and  in  Charles  II.'s  reign  it  belonged  to  the  Non-coa* 
fonnists,  who  retained  it  upwards  of  a  century.  Crosby  House 
itf  now  rented  by  wharfingers  and  packers. 

THE  ALBANY, 
Piccadilly, 

Ijniich  was  erected  by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  derived  its  name  from 
the  second  title  of  the  late  Duke  of  York^  by  whom  it  was  for- 
merly inliabited.  After  his  ruyLil  highness  had  left  it,  the  gar- 
dens were  covered  with  buildings,  wliich  are  let  out  as  lodgings 
to  tlie  nobility,  members  of  parliament,  and  others,  who  have  no 
fixed  town  residence.  This  tine  range  of  buildings  extends 
from  Piccadilly  to  Burlington-gardens.  There  is  a  porter's 
lodge  at  each  end,  but  it  is  not  a  regular  thoroughfare. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  on  CLUB  HOUSES. 

TiTESE  establishments  are  frequented  by  celebrated  political  aud 
fashionable  characters,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  reading^, 
conversation,  or  refreshment,  and  no  one  can  be  admitted  who 
has  not  been  elected  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  society. 
The  principal  are 

Thb  Union  Cltjb-Housb,  at  Charing^oss;,^  a  noble  build- 
ing, erected  in  1824,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Smirke^  containing 
some  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  metropolis. 

The  University  Ci/uii-IIousR,  Suffolk-street,  was  built  in 
1824.    It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Gandy  and  W.  Wil- 
kins,  and  exiii])its  a  very  tasteful  combination  of  the  Grecian, 
Doric,  and  Ionic  orders  ;  as  regards  the  latter  it  is  a  copy  of 
the  triple  Temple  of  Minerva,  Polias  and  Pandroseus,  at 
Athens.   The  staircase  is  particularly  handsome ;  the  walls  are 
adorned  wxQi  casts  from  the  ftieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
light  is  introduced  in  a  novel  and  admirable  manner.  The 
apartments^  which  are  fitted  up  with  elegance,  comprise  break- 
fast, coflec,  and  dining  rooms,  a  saloon,  and  library.  The 
number  of  members  is  Imiited  to  1000,  who  pay  20  guineas 
entrance,  and  six  guineas  annually. 

The  Senior  United  Skrvicb  Ctxb,  in  Pall-mall,  was 
erected  in  1828,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  on  the  site  of  Carl- 
ton Palace.  It  contaans  two  rooms^  150  feet  by  50,  and  is 
splendidly  furnished. 
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Tbb  Junior  Uiotbd  Sbryiob  ChVB-KmsKf  tonieii^^oC 
Charle»«treet,  Regeat^treet^  adorned  with  a  bassO-teltevD,  ice« 
presenting  Britannia  dittribntin^  rewards  to  naval  and  n^iHf  axy 

heroes.    It  was  biiilt  by  Mr.  Smirke. 

Crockford'.s  Club-House,  St.  James's-street,  is  devoted  to 
play.    It  was  built  in  1827.  from  designs  by  Messrs.  B.  and  P. 
Wyatt,  and  is  a  very  chaste  specimen  of  architecture.  Four 
Coriuthian  pilasters,  mth  an  entablature  surmounted  by  a  ba- 
lustrade and  pedestals,  form  the  front.    The  building  con^te 
of  two  principal  stories;  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  ground 
floor  are  in  tiie  Venetian  style,  and  the  windows  of  the  upper 
story  in  the  French.   The  entrance  haU  is  divided  right  And 
leftbv  a  screen  of  Roman  Ionic  columns  of  verd  antique  scag- 
liola  marble^  with  capital  and  bases  of  white  marble.    On  the 
ric^ht  is  the  cofFee-room,  and  opposite  to  it  the  librar}^,  adorned 
Willi  Sienna  columns  and  antaot  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias.    Behind  the  library  is  the  din- 
ing-room.   A  splendid  staircase^  panelled  with  scagliola  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  adorned  with  Corinthian  colomnSi  leads  to 
the  li^er  rooms.  These  consist  of  an  ante-room^  a  saloon  or 
drawmg-room^  a  cabinet  or  boudoir,  and  a  snppeiHroom^  all 
adorned  with  curious  panelling,  gilding,  looking-glassesi  &e«^ 
in  a  style  far  surpassing  description. 

The  ATHEN.iiuii  Club  was  instituted  in  1824,  for  the  associa- 
tion t)f  individuals,  known  tor  their  scientific  or  literary  attain- 
ments, artists  (;f  eminence  in  any  class  of  the  tine  arts,  and 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished  as  liberal  patrons  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.    Tbe  club-house  is  situated  in- 
Pall-mall,  on  tlie  site  of  Carlton  Palace.    It  was  erected  in 
1829,  flrom  designs  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  and  cost,  withtiia» 
furniture^  about  40,000^.  It  is  an  d^ant  edifice  ofjQreaBa. 
architecture.  The  friese  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Panatfaenoei 
procession  which  formed  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.   Over  the 
portico  is  a  statue  of  Minerva,  by  Bailey.    The  house  is  open  to 
the  members  every  day^  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  foreuouu  till 
two  in  the  morning. 

Arthur's  Cluh-House,  69,  St.  James's-street,  was  rebuilt 
in  1827.  The  front  is  of  stone.  It  presents  a  rusticated  base« 
ment  of  five  arches,  above  which  arc  six  columns  of  the  Co* 
rinthian  order,  supportmg  an  entablature,  cornice,  and  ba- 
lustrade. 

Royal  Naval  CLxm,  160,  Bond-street 
Vbrulax  Club,  35,  Lincoln^s-inn-fields. 
Oriental  Clvs,  Uanover-square. 
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-  A1J91SSD  Cmjb,  f^,  Albemarle-fliieet. 
Wyicouh*)!  Cusb^Qj  St.  James's-squaxe. 
BffOOiaB^s  SuBscRi^iON-HousB)  comer  of  Faxli-plaoe)  St. 

Jfttmes'shstreet,  a  handsome  stone  buildings  oruameaiud  witbi 
Corinthian  pilasters. 

BooDT.E'b  Subscription-House,  31,  St.  Jaancs's-strect. 

White's  SuBscuirTioN-HoujiE,  43,  St.  Jamcs*8-street» 

Traveller's  Club-House,  49,  Pall-mall. 

Graham's  Ci«uB|  87,  St.  James* s-street. 

Cocoa-Tase-CX'UB,  65,  St.  James's-gtreet 

PoaTXJkND»CjLUB|  1|  Stratford-place. 
.  6t;Aa2>s*-Ci.UBy  St.  James's-stieet. 

Albign-Club,  85j  St.  James*s-8treet* 
,  'CoLomAL-CLUB,  60,  St.  James's-street. 

St.  jAMEs'ts-Ci.LB,  50;  St.  Jamcy's-stretit, 
^,  laxEKAJiix  UnxoNj  12|  Waterloo-place. 


NOBL£M£N'S  RESIDENCES. 


APSLEY,  OE  WELLINGTON  HOUSE, 

,  •  >•  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

This  splendid  mansion  was  originally  built  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Apsley,  from  desip^ns  by  Messrs.  Adams.  Having,  however,  be- 
come the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  enlarged 
and  entirely  re-modelled  in  1828-9,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J. 
WyattviUe,  The  basement  story  is  rusticated,  and  the  principal 
front  has  a  pediment,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns.  A 
bcdid  oomice- extends  on  all  sides,  which  are  decorotedj  at  the 
stfigles  with  Cormtiuan  pilasters.  Hie  front  is  enclosed  by  a 
lAm  bronzed  palisade.  The  ball-room,  extending  the  whole 
depth  of  the  mansion^  and  the  picture-gallery^  ai*e  superb. 

OOWER,  OR  YORK  HOUSE, 

At  the  comer  of  the  Green  Park. 

This  uoble  mansion  was  commenced  in  1825,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  B.  Wyatt,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  residtnce  of  his  late 
royal  liighness  the  duke  of  York.  On  his  demise,  however,  it 
wa&  puxichased  by  the  marquis  of  StajSond^  and  finished  in  the 
most  splendid  style.  Its  form,  is  quadrangular^  and  it  haafour 
perfect  fronts^  all  of  which  are  cased  witti  stone*  The  ground-- 
floor  is  rusticated^  and  the  upper  p^  is  of  the  Corinttuan  order. 
There  are  in  all  three  stories,  but*  the  third  is  concealed  by  a 
balustriide^  so  as  tg  give  a.mji^re  A4^^^i>t\Q  j^ppe^wce  to^^jhe 
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bnildinpf.    Nearly  in  the  centre  of  tliu  roof  is  a  iautem  illumli 
uatinj^  the  ^aiid  staircase. 

Tlie  north  or  principal  front  exhibits  a  portico  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian cohimns,  which  is  the  entrance.  The  south  and  west 
fronts  axe  alike ;  they  project  fdightly  at  each  end,  find  in  the 
centre  arc  six  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pediment.  The 
east  side  differs  a  little  from  the  preceding,  as  it  has  no  projecting 
columns.  Above  the  pilasters  and  columns  runs  an  eniablaboe 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  vestibule,  wliich  is  of  noble  dimensions,  leads  to  the 
grand  staircase,  14  feet  in  breadtlu  The  gruuad-iioor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  librar}'^,  bed-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  baths,  &c.,  all 
fitted  up  ill  a  spleudid  style  ;  and  un  the  first  or  principal  floor 
are  the  state  apartments,  comprising  dining-roomsi  drawing-  . 
ioomS|  and  a  picture-gallery  130  feet  in  length. 

Oj^osite  to  Grower  House  is  the  duke  of  Clarence's  town  lesi-* 
denoe.  I 

NOiiTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE, 

Charing  Cross. 

^  This  magnificent  edifice  was  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by 
Heniy  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton;  during  whose  life  it  was  | 
called  Northampton  House,  and  conmted  originally^  Of  flir^ 

sides  only.  After  his  death  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Ws 
relation  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Suffolk  House.  In  1642,  Algernon,  earl  of  Noiihumber-  | 
land,  lord  high  admiral  of  En M and,  became  its  proprietor  by 
marrying  lord  Suffolk's  daughter,  at  which  time  it  obtained  its 
present  name.  i 

The  front  to  the  street  is  magnificeqt,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
lion,  the  jcrest  of  the  Percy  family.  On  altering  the  first  gate, 
the  foiur  sides  of  the  inner  court  are  seen,  fi^ced  with  Porqand 
stone ;  and  two  wings,  above  100  feet  in  length^  extend  firom 
the  garden  front  towards  the  rivef.  The  principal  door  of  the 
house  opens  to  a  vestibule,  about  82  feet  long,  and  more  than  ' 
12  feet  wide,  ornaviicuted  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 
Each  end  of  it  communicates  with  a  spkiidid  marble  staircase,  i 
leading  to  the  principal  apartments,  which  consist  of  several 
Spacious  Vooms,  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  They 
contain  a  Very  large  and  iFalnable  collection  of  pictures  by  the 

Esat  masters; — among  them  are  the  wotka  of  R^hael, 
tian,  Luea  Giordano,  Paul  Vettmese,  Dmninie6  FatHi  Sal- 
▼ator  Rosa,  Tempesta,  Albert  Durer,  Old  Frank,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyke Suydex'S;  JJubsoU;  ^c.   The  whol^)  of  iM  building  was 
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comptetely  r^pc^d  m  1821,  fitted  up  in  the  most  sumptuous 
style. 

The  gardea  between  the  house  and  the  river  consists  of  a 
^e  lUrWQi  surrounded  with  a  neat  gravel  walk. 

BURLINGTON  HOUSE, 

Piccadilly, 

Jb  the  residence  of  lord  Cavendish.  The  front  is  remarkahle 
for  its  beauty,  but  is  hid  from  public  view  by  a  lofty  brick 
wall.  The  wings  of  the  building  are  connected  with  the  centre 
by  a  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order.  The  duke  of  Portland  died 
at  this  house  in  1809,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  ri^signed  bis 
{leat  in  the  cabiu^t. 

SPENCER  HOUSE, 

St.  James's-place, 

The  town  residence  of  earl  Spencer,  is  a  noble  pile  of  building 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architectiure.  The  pediment  of  the 
front,  towards  the  Green  Park,  is  adorned  with  statues  and 
vases  very  judiciously  disposed.  The  prinpipal  ornament  of  the 
interior  is  uie  librar}',  an  elegant  room,  containing  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  books  in  the  kingdom. 

MA&LiiOEOUGH  HOUSE, 
PalUmall, 

The  town  residence  of  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cuburg,  is  a  stately 
brick  edifice,  erected  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  Britain*s  approbation  of  the  services  of  \hv  great  duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  wings  are  adorned  with  rustic  stone- 
work, and  the  interior  is  splendidly  furnished.  In  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  in  which  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  prince  Eugene,  and  marshal  Tallard  are 
represented. 


Our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  give  an  ample  description  of  all 
ibe  noble  honses  which  are  inhabited  by  elevated  individuals  in 
Jjondon.  We  enumerate  those,  however,  which  are  of  the  most 

distinguished  rank. 

Chest erjleld-housey  South  Audley-street,  erected  by  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Chesterfield,  containing  a  splendid  staircase, 
brought  from  Canons  in  Hertfordshire  ;  the  du/ie  of  Devon- 
shire's, Piccadilly,  built  from  designs  by  Kent ;  Hertford-house ^ 
Manche^ter^quare,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester; ihemarqm  of  Jngl^ea'^^  Burlrngtoo-gardens,  built 
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by  Leoni,  for  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  and  afterwards  called 
Uxbridge-hou&e,  from  the  fori  nor  title  of  its  present  occupant ; 
Aielbaume^hotuej  Whitehall,  which  has  a  handsome  portico  ex- 
tending over  the  foot-path  ;  Foley-house^  at  the  south  extxemily 
of  Fortland-place ;  Sir  W.  fV^n*8y  St.  James*Mquare ; 
GroMvenor-'hMiief  Upper  Grosvenor-streei^  to  which  is  atteched 
a  splendid  piciiixe-gallery,  erected  in  1826,  from  designs  by  Mr, 
T.  Candy ;  Oiouce9iep'h(ni$e,  Piccadilly ;  duke  of  PerilandPt^ 
Cavendish-square;  mm^qnia  of  Lamdoumcsy  Berkeley-square; 
the  duke  of  Norfolk^ Sy  St.  Jameses-square;  duke  of  Bucking^ 
ham^s^  Pall-mall ;  the  marquis  of  HertforiV Piccadilly ;  Mr, 
i9fln///7'.v,  Piccadilly ;  ih^  marquifi  of  Hertford's  villa  in  Re- 
gent's-park  I  and  Cambridge^  formerly  Ckaimondeiejf'houUf 
Piccadilly. 


SQUARES. 


BEDFORD-SQUARE 

Is  neat  and  spacious.  Here,  as  has  been  well  observed,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  beauty  resulting  from  an  uniform  d^ 
sign,  carried  iuto  execution  imder  individual  direction;  and  an 
ii»tance  of  the  deformities  in  the  arehitectimil  appearance  of 
some  of  the  buildings  which  frequently  result  from  interested 
speculations* 

BELGRAV&SQUARE 

Was  commenced  in  1825,  on  the  estate  of  earl  Grosvenor, 

and  is  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  me- 
tropolis.   It  is  684  feet  long  and  617  broad.    The  houses  are 
large  and  nniiorm,  and  are  adorned  with  columns  oi  the  Co- 
rinthian order. 

BERKELEY-SQ  U  AilE, 

On  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  few  de- 
scents found  in  London.  The  south  side  is  ocnipied  by  ihewall 

oi'  an  extensive  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  large  stone 
house  of  heavy  proportions,  built  by  Adams,  for  the  late  earl  of 
Bute,  and  sold  incomplete  to  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Lansdovvne.  Landsowne-house  now  belongs  to 
the  marquis  of  that  name.  In  the  centre  of  the  square,  which 
contains  tlu^e  acres  of  ground,  there  was  formeriy  an  e9ue8* 
trian  statue  of  George  lU.,  by  Wilton. 
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BLOOMSBUR¥*SQUAR£ 

Was  once  called  Southampton-square.  The  house  which  for- 
merly uccupicd  the  north  side  was  built  ai'ler  a  design  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  eventually  called  l^edlbrd-b.ouse  ;  from  this  place 
the  amiable  lady  Russell  dated  her  letters,  it  hein^  hw  tuvvu 
residence  till  her  death  in  1723.  To  for^vard  those  improve- 
ments, of  which  Russell)  Tavistock,  Euston  squares,  kc,  are  the 
result,  this  bouse  and  its  gardens  were  sold,  and  the  whole  siia 
is  now  built  over.  On  the  north  side,  opposite  the  monumeni 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  the  right 
hon.  Charles'  James  Fox,  executed  in  bronze  by  Westmacott| 
and  elevate4  on  several  steps  resting  on  a  jicdestal  of  epranite ; 
the  whole  about  16  feet  in  height.  The  likeness  is  perfect  and 
striking,  and  the  figure  has  a  very  dignified  appearance.  The 
patriot  is  represented  seated,  and  habited  in  a  considar  robe, 
with  his  right  arm  extended,  sujpportiiig  Magna  Charta.  The 
following  is  the  only  inscripftion : — ''^  Charles  James  Fox. 
Erected  mdcccxvi/' 

CAVENDISH-SQUARE 

CfbBteiiSi'Mttie  very  noble  mansions.  It  was  pltnn^  in  I/IS^ 
^  y/mi^'^  Ma:itt  regular  streets  leading  thence  to  Tyburn  ot 
.Bdgeware^^r^fed.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  gilt  equestrian 
statue  of  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  so  celebrated  by  his 
Wcc^ses  in  Scotland^  erected  in  1770  by  General  Strode. 

COVENT-GARDEN 

"jy as  so  called  £rom  having  been  the  garden  of  St.  Peter *s  con- 
^yeni '  It  occupies  about  three  acres.  The  west  side  of  the 
square  is  ornamented  with  the  church  of  St.Paul|  and  the  north 
w^h  a  noble  piasza,  designed  by  I^igo  Jones,  and  intended  to 
liave  been  continued  on  every  side.  The  middle  is  occupied  by 
the  market,  rebuilt  in  1829-30,  from  designs  by  Mr,  Fowler, 
See  MurkcU, 

EATQjS-SQUARE, 

'ffiiuftted  to  the  south-eafst  of  Belgraye-square,  is  a  parallelogram 

1637  feet  by  371.    At  the  north  end  is  St.  l^t^tcr'a  Church. 

BUSTONSQUARE 

t  Is  situated  to  the  north  of  Tavistock-sqiiare,  and  is  liisccted  by 
;the  New  Road.   The  nc^th  «ideia  a  uniform  rauge  of  building, 
greeted  about  1812.   The  south  side  was  built  in  1828*   On  the 
east  8ide  is  Baiutras  New  Qtiuteh. 
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FINSBURY-SQUAEE, 

At  the  norOi-east  part  of  flie  metropolis  is  a  handsomo  quadran- 
gular range  of  building,  surrounding  a  srpacious  garden.  The 

houses  are  lofty  and  elegant,  and  are  aU  modem,  the  west  side 
of  the  square  having  been  erected  in  1777,  the  north  in  1789, 
the  east  in  1790,  and  the  south  in  1791.  In  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  square  is  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
eccentric  Mr.  J.  LackingtoDi  and  by  him  denominated  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses. 

FITZROY-SQUARE 

Is  near  the  Regent*s  Park.  The  houses  on  the  sofith  and  easi 
sides  are  faced  wifhstonOi  and  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
architectural  excellence  and  embellishment  than  most  others  in 

the  metropolis.  They  were  designed  by  the  Adams.  The 
north  side  of  the  square,  which  is  faced  with  stucco,  was  not 
erected  till  1825 ;  the  late  war  having  prevented  the  completion 
of  the  original  plan* 

OOLDEN-SQUARE, 

Formerly  called  Golding-square,  from  the  name  of  its  builderi  is 
near  the  east  end  of  Piccadilly,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  beauty  or 
magnificence.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  in 
what  were  then  called  the  PeH-houie  FSeUb*  In  ttiose  fields  lord 
Graven  built  a  lazaretto,  which,  during  the  dreadful  plague  of 
1665^  was  used  as  a  pest-house,  and  hence  arose  the  name. 

OROSVENOBrSQUASE 

Owes  its  origin  to  sir  R.  Grosvenor,  bart.  It  is  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  Oxford-street,  and  contains  six  acres  of  ground.  The 
houses  are  magnificent,  and  the  shrubs  and  walks  well  arranged. 
In  the  centre  is  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  George  I.,  executed 
by  Van  Nost^  and  erected  in  1726  by  direction  of  sir  R.  Gros* 
Tenor. , 

HANOVER-  SQ  U  ARE, 

Like  the  preceding,  is  a  fashionable  place,  built  soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Both  here  and  in  Gteorge- 
street  adjoining  there  are  several  spedmens  of  the  German  s^Ie 
of  buildinjg.  The  square  occupies  about  two  acreS|  and  the 
middle  is  inclosed  with  an  iron  railing. 

ST.  JAMESES-SQUARE 
Is  one  of  uncommon  celebrifyi  chiefly  onacc9\ifit  of  the  elevated 
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characters  who  resided  in  it.  It  is  very  lar^o,  and  in  the  centre 
is  an  extensive  circular  sheet  of  water,  from  the  middle  of  which 
ris^  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  William  III.  The 
space  within  the  railing  is  occupied  by  walks^  ornamented  with 
shrubs;  plants,  &c.  Several  houses  in  this  square  areremaikp 
able;  Noxfolk-honse  as  the  birthplace  of  Oeorge  III.;  No.  1J| 
as  the  residence  of  lord  EDenborough,  who  died  here  in  1818  ; 
and  No.  14,  as  the  house  in  which  sir  P.  Francis,  the  celebrated 
opponent  of  Warren  Hastings,  died  in  1819.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  s<;^uare  is  the  bishop  of  London's  house. 

LEICESTERrSQUARE, 

Whichis  still  frequently  called  Leicester-fields,*'  contained  but 
few  building  previous  to  1658,  but  Leicester-place,  the  site  of 
the  Jate  house  of  that  name,  is  found  in  Faithome's  Flan.  This 
house  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Sydnejrs,  earl  of  Leicester, 
after  the  removal  of  mat  family  from  Sydney^house,  in  the  Old 
Balky.  It  was  for  a  short  time  the  residence  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  the  titular  queen  of  liohemia,  who  ended 
her  unfortunate  life  here,  February  13,  1661.  It  was  afterwards 
tenanted  by  prince  Eugene.  It  was,  says  Feimant,  successively 
the  pouting-place  of  princes  ;  George  11.,  when  prince  of  Wales, 
lived  here  for  several  years,  after  his  quarrel  with  bis  father. 
His  son  Frederick  followed  his  example^  succeeded  him  in  this 
housei  and  here  died.  It  waa  at  one  time  used  by  sir  Ashton 
Lerer  as  a  museum  of  natural  history.  Savile-housOi  on  the 
north  side,  derived  its  name  from  the  patriotic  sir  0«  Savile^ 
many  years  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  York.  The 
Sabloniere  Hotel  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Hogarth,  and  in 
the  next  house,  to  the  north,  lived  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  eminent 
surgeon.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  painter,  resided  at  No.  47 ; 
Woollet,  the  en^aver,  was  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  this  square. 
In  the  centre  is  a  tine  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  George  1.,  which 
originaUy  stood  in  the  park  at  Canons,  in  Hertfordshire. 

LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS 

May  justly  be  termed  the  most  extensive  square  in  the  metropo- 
lis^but  owing  to  a  want  of  imiformity  in  the  hoildings,  it  has 
not  a  handsome  architectural  appearance.  Within  afeiryear% 

however,  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  by  the  decorations  of 
Mr.  Soane's  house,  and  the  erection  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  gardens,  which  wero  hud  out  by  Inigo  Jones 
about  1620,  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  largest  pyramid  of 
£gypt.  This  diBtinguished  artist  likewise  formed  a  plan  for  the 
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b^ildin^^s^  but  the  two  centre  houses  (formerty  one)  on  the  wes 
si|lej  ^"^^  only  specimens  erected.  The  Urge  house,  now 
likewise  divided  into  two,  at  the  corner  of  Great  Queen-street, 
was  erected  l)y  the  marquis  Powis  in  1686,  and  has  been  sue-, 
ce^vely  inhabited  by  irir  Nathan  Wright,  lord  chancellor 
Somers^  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  from  whom  it  took  its  pre- 
sent name.  This  square  has  likewise  been  the  residence  of  ead 
Gamden»  lord  chancellor  Loughborough,  sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  lord  Kenyon,  the  chier 
justice  of  the  king's  bench.  In  the  centre  of  this  sqnare  iBie- 
virtuous  lord  Russell  was  beheaded  in  1 683. 

MANCHESTER-SQUARE 

Was  intended  to  have  been  called  Queen  Anne's-square,  and  toi 
have  had  a  handsome  parochial  church  in  the  centre  of  it.  Thit 
design,  however^  not  having  been  carried  into  execution^  and  the 
north  side  lying  waste,  the  late  duke  of  Manchester  pwdiased. 
the  site,  and  erected  on  it  his  town  residence.  Upon  flie  sudden 
deatti  of  the  duke,  and  the  minority-  of  his  heir,  the  premises 
were  purchased  by  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  residence  of  his 
ambassador.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford. 

POBTMAN-SQUARE, 

"Wliich  is  esteemed  next  to  Grosvenor-square  both  in  size  and 
beauty,  consists  of  large  and  elegant  mansions.  It  was  begun 
in  17G4,  and  was  not  completed  for  20  years.  The  garden  of 
the  area  is  a  mere  wilderness  of  foliage,  and  has  a  ver}"  pleasing 
effect,  not  a  little  improved  by  the  moveable  temple  erected  by 
&e  Turkish  ambassador,  who  often  enjoyed  the  air  within  ii^ 
surrounded  by  part  of  his  train*  The  north-west  an^le  isclosed  bv 
tl^e  late  Mrs*  Montague*s  residence^  situated  in  a  httle  park  ana 
lawn,  shaded  with  numerous  trees.  It  was  the  custom  of  this 
amiable  lady  annually  to  invite  all  the  little  chimney-  sweepers  \ 
who  were  n  t^aled  in  her  house  and  gardens  with  good  and 
wholesomL'  i  ire.  so  that  they  might  enjoy  one  happy  day  in  the 
year.*'  These  festivities  are  now  discontinued  at  Montague- 
house,  but  the  1st  of  May  is  still  a  day  of  celebri^  \|rith  the 
sooty  gentry* 

PRINCES-SQUARE 

Is  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  Wellclose- square.  The 
Swedes'  church,  which  forms  its  ]»rincipal  onuiment,  contains 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Emanuel  Swedeuborg,  who  died 
in  1772,   In  the  vestry-xuom^  amongst  sev^sal  porftEaats  of  wi* 
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nent  personSi  is  one  of  Dr.  Sexenius,  bishop  of  Stre^nas,  the 
first  minister  of  the  Swedish  chiircb|  and  the  compiler  of  an 
English  and  Swedish  dictionary. 

QUEEN-SQUARE 

Is  a  neat  and  rural  parallelogram,  so  named  in  honour  of  queen 
Anne,  whose  statue  is  placed  here  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens. 
The  houses  on  three  of  the  sides  were  erected  between  1709  and 
1720 ;  the  fourth  is  open  to  Guildford-sireet.  In  the  south- 
west comer  is  the  churoi  of  St.  George  the  Martyr. 

EUSSELL^QUABE 

Is  a  well-arranged  plot  of  groimd,  about  670  feet  square,  sux^ 
munded  by  capital  houses.  On  the  south-side,  facing  Blooms- 
bury-square,  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Beit 
for^  by  Westmacott.  The  attitude  is  graceful  and  manly ;  the 
duke  is  resting  one  arm  on  a  plough,  wmlsi  the  band  of  the  other 
is  grasping  the  gift  of  Ceres.  The  four  seasons  are  personified 
by  children  playing  at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  and  the  pedestal  is 
adorned  ^with  rural  subjects  in  basso-relievo.  The  whole  is 
about  27  feet  high,  and  bears  the  following  inscription: — 
*^  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Erected  mdcccix."  No.  2),  in 
this  square,  is  the  house  in  which  sir  Samuel  Eomilly  termi« 
nated  his  existence^  and  No.  65  was  the  residence  of  sir  Thos. 
Lawrence. 

SOHO-SQUARE 

Is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Soho  being  the  word  of 
the  day  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
resided  here  in  a  house,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Bateman's-buildings*  In  the  centre  is  a  large  area  witUn  a 
railing,  inclosing  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  pedestrian  statue  of 
Ghaiies  II.,  at  whose  feet  are  emblematical  figures  of  the  rivers 
Thames,  Trent,  Severn,  and  Ilumber.  No.  32,  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  this  square,  was  the  residence  of  sir  J,  Banks, 
who  left  it  to  the  Linnaean  Society, 

At  the  nortli-west  corner  stands  the  Bazaar,  an  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  light  goods,  formed  by  Mr.  Trotter  in  1815.  It 
consists  of  several  rooms  hung  with  red  cloth,  and  fitted  up 
with  mahogany  counters,  divided  into  stands,  which  are  occu* 
pied  by  upwards  of  200  females.  The  novel^  of  such  a  mar^ 
and  the  variety  of  goods  exhibited,  daily  attract  numerous  visi^ 
ters;  and  render  it  ^uite  a  f ashipnable  lounge. 
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TAVISTO  CK-SQU  AHE 

Is  situated  a  dunrt  distance  north  of  Russell-square.   It  consists 
of  handsome  and  spacious  housen^  all  of  which  have  been  erected 
mthin  a  few  years. 
This  square  is  remarkable  for  an  edio*  A  person  stan^g 

against  the  houses  on  the  north  side,  when  the  bell  of  St.  Pancras 
^ihurch  is  tolling,  will  hear  the  suunds  reverberated  from  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  in  toi^es  mor^  Ipud  and  ^stinct  tha^ 
those  inpnediately  trom  the  bdi* 

TRINITY-SQUARE,  NEWINGTON  BUTTS, 

Is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Sufiblk-street^  East  It  was 
built  in  1828,  and  consists  of  small  h^t  neat  howies*    In  the 

centre  is  Trinity  Church,  before  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  king 
Alfre4. 

WELLCLOSE-SQUARE, 

Which  is  ntuated  at  lbs  east  end  qf  the  metropolis  is  smaD^  Vut 
neat.  l%e  Danish  chmfch,  in  the  centre,  was  esected;i  accoiding 
to  an  inscription  on  it,  in  1696,  at  the  expense  of  Clnistian  V.^ 

king  of  Denmark.  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  the  architect  uf  this 
church,  and  liis  wife  Jane,  the  mother  of  CoUey  Gibber,  are 
both  buried  here.  The  moniunent  of  the  latter  was  erected  by 
her  hushand. 


BRIDGES. 

OLD  LONDON  BRIDG£|, 

Which  forms  a  partition  between  the  sea  and  rim  navigation 

of  the  Thames,  was  tirst  commenced  in  117G,  but  not  finished 
till  1209.  It  was  then  covered  with  houses  connected  together 
by  lar'^^e  arches  of  timber,  which  crossed  the  street,  and  i^avc  it 
a  very  cumbersome  appearance.  In  1212  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
^adfnl  accident  j  a  fire  having  broken  out  at  the  Southwark 
end,  an  immense  multitude  came  from  London  to  eztingtash  it| 
and,  while  eng^agedin  this  benevolent  purpose, the  devouring  de* 
ment  comn^tmicated  with  the  oppositeeactremity  of  tihebridge»  and 
upwards  of  3000  persons  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  drowned 
by  overloading  the  vessels  hrouglitfor  their  relief.  In  1756  all 
the  houses  were  pulled  down,  and  tlie  bridge  uudcnvent  a  tho- 
rough repair.   It  uuw  consists  of  19  stone  arches  of  irregular 
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<K>ii8tmelim|  and  of  Tarioas  sizes,  the  centre  arch  being  73 
feet  in  diameter^  and  the  others  ▼drying  from  B  to  20.  The 

height  5n  the  centre  is  60  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  bridge  is 
915.  The  carriage-way  is  31  feet  broad,  and  the  foot  pavenKiit 
on  each  side  7.  The  sides  are  defended  by  balustrades«  sur- 
mounted with  lamps. 

The  space  between  the  piers  of  this  bridge  being  contracted 
by  the  size  of  the  sterlings^  occasions  a  fall  of  water  of  four  or 
five  feet,  at  every  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tideS|  rendering  it  unsalb 
to  pass  through,  except  at  high  water. 

Amongst  the  eminent  men  who  resided  in  the  houses  wMdi 
formerly  existed  on  this  bridge^  were  Hans  Holbein  and  John 
Bunyan. 

NEW  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Old  London  Bridge  having;  been  for  some  years  considered  des- 
titute of  the  proper  facilities  for  the  transition  of  passengers^ 
and  dangerous  for  vessels,  an  act  of  parlianii  nt  was  passed  in 
1823  for  building  a  new  one,  on  a  scale  and  plan  commensiurate 
with  the  other  improvements  of  the  metropolis.  Tlie  first  pile 
of  the  works  was  driven  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  bridge,  March 
1824,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  lord  mayor  (Garratt) 
to  the  15th  June^  1825^  in  the  presence  of  the  late  duke  of  York^ 
fnd  a  numerous  company  of  nobility  and  gentry.  The  late  Mr, 
Bennie  gdve  the  design  for  this  new  bridge,  and  it  has  deyoWed 
on  his  sons  to  complete  it.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  old  Gothic  Lclifice  whose  place  it  is  intended  to  supply,  and 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  than  its  magnificence.  It 
consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  which  embrace  the  whole  span 
bf  the  river,  ^vith  the  exception  of  a  double  pier  on  either  side, 
and  between  each  arch  a  single  pier  of  corresponding  design. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  bridge  i — Centre 
arch,  span^  150  leet;  rise,  32  feet;  piers,  24  feet;  arches  next 
to  the  centre,  span,  140  feet;  risei  30  feet}  pierS|  22  feet: 
abutment  arches,  span,  130  feet;  rise  25  feet;  abutmentj74 
feei  Total  width  from  water-side  to  water-side,  690  fbet; 
length  of  the  bridge,  including  the  abutments,  950  feet;  without 
them,  782  feet ;  width  of  the  bridge  from  outside  to  outside  of 
the  parapets^  55  feet;  carriage  way^  33  ieet  4  inches.. 

BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE 

Is  an  degMcnt  stryicture^  built  after  a  design  of  Mr«  R.  Myhiei 
between  1760  and  176S,  at  an  eiEpense  of  152|840/.9  which  was 
defrayed  by  a  toll  on  the  passengers.  On  a  tm-platei  placed 
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over  the  Hrst  stone,  is  a  Latin  inscriptioxi,  indicating  the  year 
in  which  the  erection  was  commenced,  as  well  as  the  sovereigii 
and  lord  mayor  at  that  period.  It  also  states  that  Ihe  citizens 
of  London  had  unanimously  voted  that  this  bridge  shoidd  bear 
the  name  of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  in  honour  of  that 
illustrious  statesman.  Tlie  situation  of  the  ground  on  the  two 
shores  obliged  the  architect  to  employ  elliptical  arches^  and  they 
have  a  very  fine  effect.  There  are  nine  arches,  the  centre  one 
being  100  feet  wide.  The  whole  length  is  995  feet-  The 
breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is  28  feet,  and  that  of  the  footways  7 
feet  each.  Over  each  pier  isa  recess,  supported  by  beautiful  Ionic 
pillars,  and  at  each  extremity  are  stairs  leading  to  the  water. 
This  bridge  is  situated  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  those  of 
Southwark  and  Waterloo.  It  commands  a  very  fine  view  of 
St.  Paulas  cathedral,  as  well  as  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  includ- 
in^  the  Tower,  the  Monument,  Somerset-house;,  Westminster* 
ab  bey^  and  about  thirty  churches. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 

Is  built  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  and  crosses  the  river  where 

the  breadth  is  1223  feet.   On  each  side  is  a  stone  balustrade, 

6  feet  9  inches  in  height,  with  places  of  shelter  from  the  rain. 
The  width  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  side  a  foot- 
way for  passengers,  7  feet  broad.  It  consists  of  14  piers,  and 
13  large  and  2  small  arches,  all  semicircular,  that  in  the  centre 
being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  decreasing  4  feet  each  from  the 
o&er,  so  that  the  last  two,  arches  of  the  tlurteen  great  ones  are 
each  52  feet.  The  width  of  the  two  small  arches  at  the  abut* 
ments  is  about  20  feet.  It  is  computed  that  about  40^000/. 
value,  in  stone  and  other  materials,  is  under  water,  Ihe  pror 
portions  of  this  bridge  are  so  accurate,  that  if  a  person  speak 
against  the  wall  of  any  of  the  recesses  ou  one  side  the  way,  he 
may  be  distinctly  heard  on  the  opposite  side j  even  a  wluspes 
is  perceptible  during  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  beofim  in  1739,  and  wl\s 
finished  in  1750,  at  tlie  expense  of  38l),0U0/.,  defrayed  by  pax^ 
liament.  It  was  built  after  a  design  of  Monsieur  Labdy^  a 
French  architect. 

The  road  over  Westminstepbridj? e  was  M^Adamised  in  1824^ 
in  ofder  togive  this  new  method  of  road-making  afair  trial. 

STRAND,  OR  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 
Ihe  erection  of  abridge  over  this  part  of  the  Thames  wb9  le- 
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peatedly  suggested  during  the  last  century,  but  no  actual  pre- 
parations to  cany  it  into  effect  were  made  till  1806,  when  Mr. 
G.  Dodd  {irocured  an  act  of  parliament^  succeeded  in  removing 
objections  to  former  schemes^  and  gave  the  present  site,  plan^ 
and  dimensions  of  the  bridge ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
disagreement  with  the  committee,  he  was  superseded  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  who  had  the  honour  of  completing  this  noble  oruameut 
of  the  British  metropohs.  The  bridge  was  commenced  in  181 1, 
and  £uished  June  IB,  18 IZ^  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  when  the  Prince  Ilegent,  duke  of  WeUiugton,  and 
other  distin^iished  personages,  were  present.  Under  the  fint 
atone  wasplaced  a  bottlei  containing  coins  of  the  reign  of  Georgia 
III^i  and  over  it  the  following  inscription 

**  This  foundation-stone  of  the  Strand  Brid^  was  laid  on  the  lltli  daf 

of  October,  A.D.  1811,  by  the  Directors  for  executing  the  same,  Henry 
Swan,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Chairman,  in  the  51st  year  of  the  reign  of  Kint^  GmrfrQ 
the  Third,  and  during  the  regency  of  his  R.  H.  George  IVinee  ul  \\  .iles, 
the  money  for  buildinjg  which  was  raised  by  subscription,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  aot  of  Parliament. 

Engineer,  JoRir  Rxmns, 

The  style  of  the  architecture  is  plain^  but  nobler  and  the  ma* 
teriajs  are  of  the  most  durable  kind,  the  outside  courses  being  of 
Cornish,  and  the  balustrades  of  Aberdeen  granite.    All  the 

arches  are  elliptical,  and  of  an  equal  size,  and  consequently  the 
road  over  tliem  is  Ic^vel,  in  which  respect  this  bridt^e  ditf'ers  from 
all  others  in  London.  Each  pier  rests  on  320  piles  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  there  being  one  pile  to  every  yard  square ; 
the  length  of  tiie  pile  is  about  20  feet,  and  the  diameter  about 
13  inches.  At  each  extremity  of  the  bridge  are  veiy  handsome 
stiiirs  to  the  water. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  bridge 

Feeu 

The  length  of  the  stone  work  within  the  abutments      •      •      •  1S43 
Length  of  the  road  snpported  on  brick  arches  on  the  Surrey  side  1850 
Length  of  the  road  supported  on  brick  arches  on  tne  London  Hide      .  4u0 
Xotai  length  from  the  Strand,  where  the  bnildiO)^  begins,  to  the  spot  in 

Lamb(»th,  where  it  falls  to  thelevel  of  the  road      •       •  iiS9Q 
Width  of  the  bridge  within  the  balustrades      .       .       «       ,       ,  4i 
Width  of  pavement,  or  footway,  on  eacti  side      ,       .     *  .    *  •  7 
Width  of  road  for  horses  and  carriage:!      ,      »       •       •        •  S8 
Suan  of  each  arch        •••••••••  1^0 

Tnicknees  of  each  pier  .  20 
Clear  water-way  under  the  nine  arches,  whiob  are  equal  •  •  10^0 
Nnmberofbriek  arches  on  the  Surrey  side     .      •      .      •      •  40 

The  four  toll-lodrres  arc  neat  appropriate  Doric  structures,  at 

eadi  of  whicb  is  a  dever  co&trivancei  for  the  piupose  of  cht^k- 
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ing»  The  iron  turnstiles,  which  admit  of  only  one  person  pass- 
ing at  a  time^  touch  some  machiuery  commuxucatio^  with  a 
dock  locked  up  in  an  oak  box  in  each  toUJwuse,  th»  wixx  of 
which  is  thereby  moved,  so  that,  on  looking  at  ^  the  numbev 
of  those  whohave  passed  is  dizectly  seen. 

The  bridge  is  exactly  on  a  levd  with  the  St|Biid»  and  iBfiy 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Thames.  Dnrin^  the  summer 
months  it  is  much  frequented  as  a  promen:ide,  but  there  is  not 
at  present  sufficient  traffic  to  afiord  the  prospect  i>i  much  profit 
to  the  prQ|uri^r9« 

7btl»paid  far  erwing  thU  Bridge^ 


Foot  pnssencror        .        •        ►        •  • 
Coach,  laudau,  chariot,  &c.  with  four  wheels  and  6  hordes 


Dirto,  dittOb 
Ditto*  ditto, 
Ditto,  ditto, 
Chaise ,  chair,  tsx*«art,  &c.,  with  2  yinrnes 

Ditto,  *  with  X  horse  • 

Sinerlo  horse  ••••••• 

Waggon,  cart,  or  dray,  each  horse  ^ 
Wheelbarrow,  track,  &6.,  sot  drswB  hj  ssy  beast 
Oxen,  per  score 
Calvcfl^  hogs,  iiheopk  &e.>  ftit 


sad  4  horses 
and  a  or  3  abrses 
and  1  borss 


s, 

0 
1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 


I 

6 
0 
6 

4 
6 
3 
2 
S 

H 

8 

4 
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TiTTs  building  was  originally  projected  liy  Mr.  R.  Dodd^  hut,  in 
consequence  of  some  disagreement,  he  was  succeeded,  first  hy 
Mr.  Rennie,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Walker,  under  whose  direc* 
tion  the  present  elegant  fabric  was  constructed,  at  an.  esq^ 
of  aboxit  150|(HH)A  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a  tolL 

The  first  stone  iraa  laid  in  1813^  by  Fnnce  Charles,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick;  and  flier  bridge  was 
completed  in  1816.  It  consists  of  nine  cast-iron  arches,  with 
piers  formed  by  a  wooden  frame  as  a  foundation,  faced  with 
Kentish  rai^stone  and  Roman  cement.  The  arches  are  78  feet 
in  span  and  29  in  height,  and  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  860 
feet.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  metropolis^  and 
affi>rds  the  inhabitants  of  Vauzhall,  Lambeth^  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  houses  of  parliament  and  courts  w  laW| 
Pimlicoi  Chelsea,  and  their  popiUoua  neighbourhood^ 

Toiis  paid  for  crotsing  ikis  Bridge; 

Foot  pas?enpr<»r  

Coach,  larnlau,  chariot,  ^c,,  with  4  wheels  and  G  horses 
J>itto,  ditto,  4  horses  . 

Ditto,         Oitto,  SordJumss 


• 


0  1 

S  6 

S  0 

1  d 
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Chaise  with  1  horse  •••••■•••06 

Waggon,  cart,  or  dray,  with  6  horses  16 

DittOi        ditto^        4  or  5  horses  •••••10 

Ditto,      '  ditto,        SorShoms  #••••08 

Ditto,        ditto,        I  bone    ••••••      0  6 

Single  horse  or  mole  •••••••••02 

Oxen,  per  score      .•.-••••«  .10 

Calves,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  per  bcore  ,.*••••      0  0 


SOUXHWAIIK  BKIDGB 

Was  originally  projected  by  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  communicatioa  bytweea  Baukside,  Suutliwark,  and 
Queen-street,  Cheapside.  It  was  begun  on  the  23d  September^ 
1814} under  the  durectionofMr.Rennie^ as  engineer,  and  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, as  sub-engineer,  and  completed  March  1819,  at  an  expense 
of 800^000/.^  indudiiig  the  avenues*  Messrs.  JolUfe  and  Banks 
were  the  coniractor8!i  and  the  iroDHWork  was  fiimished  from  iho 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.,  of  Rotherham. 

This  stupendous  bridge  consists  of  three  cast-irou  arches, 
resting  on  massive  stone  piers  and  abutments.    The  distance 
between  the  abutments  is  708  feet.   The  extent  of  each  abut« 
inent  enclosed,  including  the  land  and  invert  arches,  is  71  feet| 
formed  of  sohd  masonry*   There  are  two  pierS|  60  feet  hi^h 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  24  feet  m 
breadth  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  and  76  feet  long, 
between  acme  and  acme  of  the  salient  angles.  The  foundations 
of  these  piers  are  each  about  12  feet  below  the  bed  or  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  rest  on  a  platform  of  timber  2}  feet  thick ;  these 
platforms  repose  on  about  42U  piles,  most  of  which  are  driven 
24  feet  into  the  earth,  making  the  depthj  from  the  shoe  of  tho 
piles  to  the  parapet  of  the  piers,  98  feet.   The  two  side  arches 
are  210  feet  each  in  span,  and  the  centre  arch  240,  with  43  feet 
dear  opening  above  low  water*mark}  medium  tides.   Thus  the 
centre  arch  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  it  exceeds  the  admired 
bridge  of  Sunderland  by  four  feet  in  the  span,  and  the  bng^ 
famed  Bialto  at  Venice  by  167  feet.  Many  of  the  iron  sin^e 
or  solid  castings  weigh  10  tons  each;  and  the  total  weight  of 
iron  exceeds  5,308  tons.    This  bridge  was  constructed  with  so 
much  accuracy,  that  when  the  centerings  of  the  middle  arch 
were  removed,  it  only  sunk  at  the  vertex  one  inch  7-8ths.  The 
turnstiles  are  on  a  similax  constructioa  to  those  of  Waterloo- 
)>xidge. 
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Toils  f  aid  far  crossing  this  Bridge* 

Foot  passenger    •      •  •     •      •      •  • 

Coaeb,  landau,  S^e•,  with  3  or  4  wheels  and  6  horses  . 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  4  horses  , 

Ditto,  ditto,  aud  £  or  3  horses 

ChAiiie,  &c.,  with  1  horse  

Waggon,  dray,  &c.,  with  4  wheels  and  6  horses  .  • 
Ditto,  ditto,        and  4  or  5  horses  • 

Ditto,  ditto,        and  8  or  3  hones  • 

Ditto,  ditto,        and  I  hone  •  • 

Cart,  or  two-wheeled  vehicle,  and  1  horse  •      •  • 

Single  horse  or  mule 

Oxen,  per  score 

Calves,  pigs,  sheep,  &o*j  per  score      •      •     •  • 


f. 

4. 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

U 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Some  idea  of  the  traffic  that  takes  place  across  the  bridges 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  statements :  according  to  an 
account  taken  July,  1811,  it  appears  that  there  passed  over 
Blackfriars-bridge,  in  one  day,  61,069  foot  passengers,  533 
waggons,  1502  carts  and  drays,  990  coaches,  500  gio^s  and 
taxed  carts,  and  822  horses.  On  the  same  day,  July,  1811, 
there  passed  over  Londoiifbridge  89,640  foot  passengeni,  1240 
coaches,  485  pgs  and  taxed  carts,  769  waggons,  2924  carts 
and  drays,  and  764  horses.  On  October  161h,  1821,  theie 
passed  over  London-bridge  58,180  foot  passengers,  871  coaches, 
520  gigs  and  taxed  carts,  587  waggons,  2576  carts  and  drays, 
and  472  horses. 

According  to  calculations  made  daily  by  Mr.  Dodd,  dnnng 
six  weeks  in  summer  and  six  in  winter,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  the  profits  of  Waterloo-bridge,  the  average  num- 
ber of  foot  passengers  who  traversed  Blackfriars-bridge,  during 
the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  estimated  to  be  48,000,  ana 
Westminster-bridge  32,000  j  but  during  these  calculations,  on 
one  fine  Sunday  in  August  1808,  74,427  crossed  Blackfriaish 
bridge. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  less  accurate  calculations,  that  upwarda 
of  125,000  persons  daily  cross  London-bridge. 


In  addition  to  the  means  of  crossing  the  Thames  already 
described,  some  idea  has  been  entertained  of  a  chain  bridge 

ttoxsL  Tower-hill  to  Horsleydown,  to  be  erected  imder  the  direo* 
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tion  of  Captain  Brown  aiid  Mx*  Walker ;  and  of  a  bridge  horn 
Horsefeny-road  to  Lambeth. 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

<» 

Xoia  novel  imdertaluDg  was  projectedbyMr.Brimel^  under  whose 
direetion,  we  trust,  notwitnstandmg  the  many  impedunents 

that  have  occurred,  it  will  ultimately  be  executed.  It  is  intended 
to  foriu  a  commuaication  between  Rotherhithe  and  W  apping, 
by  means  of  a  passage  under  the  Thames,  and  will  certainly, 
when  completed  ,  ])e  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  constructions 
of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

The  Tunnel  will  consist  of  two  brick  archways  ;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to  carriages,  tiiose  going  from 
north  to  soulib  will  pass  through  one^  and  those  from  smith  to 
north  through  the  omer.  These  passages  will  be  paved  or  Mac* 
Adamised,  and  there  will  be  distinct  paths  for  foot  passengers* 
In  the  centre,  between  the  two  archways,  and  dividing  the  two 
roads,  will  be  a  line  of  arches,  spacious  enough  to  admit  of  per- 
sons passing  from  one  road  to  the  other,  and  in  each  of  the^ 
arches  will  be  fixed  a  gas-light. 

The  approaches  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tunnel  will  be  formed 
by  circular  descents  of  easy  declivity,  not  exceeding  four  feet 
per  hundred  fiset ;  one  of  small  dinuoisions  for  pedestrians^  and 
another  of  larger  for  carriages :  the  descent  will  be  so  gradual 
that  ttiere  wiU  be  no  necessity  to  lock  the  wheel  of  the  heaviest- 
loaded  waggon.  The  first  stone  of  the  descent  for  pedestrians 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  Rotherhithe  church,  was  laid 
by  W.  Smithy  esq^  the  chairman  of  the  Company,  March  2, 
1825. 

That  portion  of  the  Tunnel  which  is  completed,  is  ogm  daily 
to  visitors  on  payment  of  one  shilling  each. 

Dimensions  of  the  TmmeL — ^Length  1300  feet;  width  3S 
feet;  heigfat  20  &et;  dear  width  of  each  archway,  including 
fbotpath,  about  14  feet ;  thickness  of  e^urth  between  the  oown 
of  the  Tunnel  and  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  about  15  feet. 
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STBANGER'S  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

REMARKABLE  BUILDINGS,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND 

OTHER  CURIOSITIES, 

OF 

LONDON. 


#•  The  Streets  are  arranged  alplmbetically,  and  the  remarkable  ohjects 
in  each  are  mentioned  according  to  their  relative  distance  from  6t. 
Paul's. 


Abgkurch-IiAns.  St.  Maxy's  Church* 
.  Addlb-Strsbt.   See  Aidbrmanbury. 

Adbicti.  In  John-street^  House  of  ttie  Society  of  Arts^ 
Fine  view  from  the  Terrace. — Subterranean  passages  leading 
from  the  Straad,  aud  from  George-street,  to  the  river. 

Albkma RLE- Street.  Louis  XVIII.  had  apartments  al 
Grillion*s  hotel,  in  1814,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  French 
metropolis. — No.  21,  the  Royal  Institution. 

AT'OKHMAmbury.  Comer  of  Love*lane,  St.  Mary's  church 
• — No.  18  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Judge  Jefferies. — In 
Addle^street^  Brewer'&'haU. — Near  LondoxMrally  Chuicfa  of  St 
Alphage. 

Aldbrsoate-Street.  New  Post-Office,  from  ttie  north 
end  of  which  there  is  aline  view  of  St.  Paul's  dome. — In  St.j 
AnneVlane,  church  of  St.  Anne. — ^At  the  comer  of  Little- 
Britain,  St.  Botolph's  church. — Nos.  35  and  38  formed  part  ofj 
Shaftesbury-hoiise,  formerly  the  residence  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  it  was  originally  called  Thanet^ 
house,  and  was  ornamented  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones. 
—On  No.  116  is  a  tablet,  stating  that  on  the  20th  November,! 
1790,  two  incendiaries  were  executed  here,  for  having  set  fire  to 
several  houses  on  the  16th  Hay  of  tbe  same  year.— Die  Half- 
Moon  tavern,  which  stood  in  this  street,  was  very  much  fre* 
quented  by  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

AuKiAXB,  At  the  corner  of  Houndsditcbj  St.  Botolph's 
church.  • 
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Arlinoton-Street,  Ficcadhxt.  At  Ruiland-hoiuiei  No.  16| 
tile  Duke  of  York  expsedf  Januaiy  5th^  1827. 
Atolxy-Strset.   See  South  1 

AusnN-FRTARs  is  80  called  from  havinp^  been  the  residence 
of  the  August ines,  whose  noble  church  still  remains,  and  in  now 
used  by  the  Dutch. — No.  26,  Missionary  Museum. 

Aylesbury-Sthket,  Clerkenwetj..  At  the  comer  of  Jeru- 
salem-passage, now  occupied  by  the  charity- school,  fftood  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  musical  coalman. 

Baker»StrbbT|  Pobtiian^Sqvabe.  No.  58,  Bazaar  for  the 
Bale  of  horses,  carriages,  fumiinre,  and  miscdlaneous  articles ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  Fanoranias,  Dioramas,  &c^At  No.  68| 
Mr*  Grrattan,  the  Irish  orator,  died,  June  1820* 

Barbican.  No.  21  was  the  residence  of  Alderman  Staine% 
by  whose  liberality  the  adjoining  chapel  was  erected. 

BAiniioi.uMEw-CLOSE  is  the  site  ot  the  ancient  monastery  of 
St.  l^artholomew,  some  vestiges  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
livery-stables  at  No.  69 ;  part  of  the  walls  of  the  reiectory  are 
likewise  visible  in  Middkaex-passagei  at  the  north  comer  of  ihe 
dose. 

BARTHOLOHBw-LAiiB.  At  the  coTuer  of  Thxeadneedle-street^ 
St.  Bartholomew's  ehnrchw — In  Capel-Court,  the  Stock»E]D> 
change* — Opposite,  east  entrance  to  the  Bankw — ^Auction  Mart. 

liAsmuHALL-SxREET.  Tublic  officc  for  Commlssioners  of 
Bankrupts. — In  Mason*s-cuurt  5  Mason*s-Hall,  now  occupied 
as  a  warehouse. — Between  Nos.  75  and  76,  back  entrance  to 
Guildhall. — Opposite,  Weavers' -Hall. — No.  71,  Coopers'-liall. 

-Opposite,  in  Sambrook-court,  the  house  where  Dr.  Lettsom 
.  residedr^Chuxch  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaww^No.  39.  Girdlers'- 
HaU. 

BAfimch-LA»B.  Gerrard%  or  Oisor's-Hally  is  a  pari  of  a 
large  ancient  hoose  ^  it  is  remarkable  for  its  vault s,  which  are 

said  to  be  GOO  years  old,  and  are  supported  by  16  pillars  brought 
from  Caen. 

Beech-Lane,  Bakiuc  an.  the  court  between  Nos.  11  and 
12,  stood  the  residence  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1820,  and  the  site  built  upon. — The  alms-houses  here 
are  ancient,  having  been  erected  by  the  Drapers -Compaiiy 
about  1S40. 

BsNNBT'A-Hnx.  Heralds'-CoUege.— -At  the  comer  of 
Thames-street,  the  ehufch  of  St.  Benedict. 

BEKKELEYoSQUAiiK.    Ou  the  soutli  Side,  Lansdowne-house* 
Bermondsey-Street.    Church  of  St.  Marv  Magdalen. 

3ifi2iomiAT£-STK££T.  At  the  comer  of  Threadneedle^treeti 
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dmreh  of  St.  Martin«Outwich.— In  Crosby-aqoar^^  Crosby<* 
house.— In  St.  Helen'Si  St.  Helen's  church,  and  Leafthef* 
dre3se»*4iall.— Between  Nos.  52  and  53,  Si  £<faelbarga*s 
ehureh.— On  Noe.  1  and  64^  mitres,  designattng  the  place 
where  Bishops-gate  formerly  stood. — Opposite  Houndsditch, 
St.  Botolph's  church. — No.  199  is  tlie  White  Hart,  a  tavern 
established  in  the  15th  century,  but  rebuilt  in  1829.— No.  169 
is  a  very  old  house,  which  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Paul 
Pindar,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  died  in  1650. 

Blackfrxars-Road.  Contiguous  to  the  bridge  is  the  British 
plate-^lass  manufactory. — No.  3  was  formerty  occi^ied  by  the 
jLerenan  Musenm,  and  afterwaids  by  the  Surrey  InslitutioUy 
both  of  which  are  now  dissolved. — ^mtween  Nos«  26  and  30, 
Christ  chnreh.— At  the  comer  of  Charlotte-street,  Surrey  chapel. 
— Ma^^^dalen  hospital. — Surrey  theatre. — The  obelisk  at  the 
south  extremity  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from, 
the  bridges  of  Westminster,  Waterloo,  London,  and  Black- 
friars. — Opposite  is  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 

BLoomBUBY-SQUARB.  Statue  of  G.  J.  Fox. 
^  BoROUOHy  Buckuan-Strset.  In  Suffolk-street  East,  Txi* 
nity  church*— Comer  of  Borough-road,  King's-BenehPrison* — 
In  Horsemonger-lane,  Sessions-house  and  Jail  for  the  county  of 
Sumy^In  the  B<mmglHroad,  British  and  Foreign  Sdml 
Society. 

Borough,  High-Street.  Between  Nos.  36  and  37,  St. 
Thomas's  hospital,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  Guy*s  hospital. — 
No.  75  is  the  Talbot  inn,  over  the  entrance  to  which  is  the 
following  inscription:  This  is  the  inn  where  Gkofiire^  Chaucer^ 
knight,  and  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims,  lodged  in  their  joumejjf 
to  Canterbury,  in  1383."  In  the  yard  is  a  picture  representing 
their  entrance  into  Canterbury;  tiie  original  house,  called  the 
Taiuerd  (Talbot  heme  a  corruption),  was  burnt  down  in  1676, 
and  the  present  building  raised  on  the  site.— At  the  comer  of 
County-street,  Town-hall,  Southwark. — At  the  coruer  of  Qreat 
Dover-street,  St.  George's  church. 

Boi'olph-Lane  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  orange  merchants. 
— Between  Nos.  8  and  9,  St.  George's  church. 

Bow-Lane,  Chbapsidb.  Near  the  oomer  of  Waiiiiiffeireel^ 
church  of  St  Mary-Aldermary. 

Bow-Strkbt,  6omnJGtARim.  Ne.  3  is  the  PoUoeKiffice. 
i — Co  vent -Garden  theatre* 

BuBAo-SnuBr,  Ghbavhdk*  At  the  comer  of  Wattmgi-slreet, 
Allhallewe  diiBch«-«Between  Nos.  36  and  39^  St.  MUdred  § 
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Bride-Lane.    See  Bridge- Street. 

Bridge- Street,  New,  Bi.ackfkiars.  No.  42,  Albion  In- 
surance-office.— No.  38^  National  Union-ofiice. — In  Little 
Bridge-street  are  yestiges  of  the  old  London  wall.  No*  1^ 
Hand-in-Hand  Insurance-office. — No.  6,  Hope  Insurance-office. 
— ^In  Bride-lanOi  church  of  St.  Bride^ — No*  13,  Bridewell. — ^No. 
14,  Hock  Insurance-officed — ^In  Crescent-place^  Norwich  Union- 
office. — In  Water-lane,  Apothecaries'-hflll.— No.  29,  Humane 
Society's  office. — In  Chatham-place,  Equitable  and  European 
Insurance-offices. — ^At  the  south  extremity,  Blackfriars'-bridge* 

Broad-Street,  Bi  oomsbitry.    St.  Giles's  church. 

Broai>-Street,  City,  lietwetii  Nos.  62  and  63,  church  of 
St.  Peter-le-Foor^Nearly  opposite,  the  Excise-office. 

Bbytcbs-Stbsbt.   Drury-lane  theatre. 

Buckuvghah-Strebt,  Strakd.  The  last  house  towards  the 
river  on  the  east  side  was  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great^  during 
Ma  residence  in  London^This  and  the  adjoining  sti^etB  are 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  VilUers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  the 
only  vestige  remaining  is  the  water-gate  called  York-stairs. 
This  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  was  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones.  On  the  south  side  it  bears  the  arms  of  the  Villiers 
family,  and  on  the  north  their  motto,  Fsdbx  CkmcvLA  Crux,'* 
(the  Cmm,  the  toudistone  of  faith). 

Buu/'AiokMoutk-Strsbt,  St.  MABTrnVLB-GRAiiD.  The 
name  of  the  BuU-andrMouth  Inn,  in  thia  street,  has  been 
strangely  perverted  from  its  original,  the  *^  Month  of  Boulogne 
harbour,' '  which  became  a  popular  bigu  after  the  capture  of  that 
place  by  Henry  VIII. 

Buklington-Gardens.  Albany. — Uxlnidge  or  Angiesea- 
house. — Burlington  Arcade. 

Cannon-Row,  Westminster,  more  properly  spelt  Canon, 
derived  its  name  from  haviiig  been  the  residence  of  the  Canons 
of  St.  Stephen's  chapel. — Office  where  the  London  Gazette  is 
published. — ^Board  of  Control. 

Cannon-Strbbt,  City.  Between  Nos.  81  and  82,  St. 
Swithin's  churdi,  in  the  S.  wall  of  which  is  London-stone,  one 
of  the  oldest  antiquities  in  the  metropuhs,  having  been  known 
before  the  time  of  William  I.  It  was  formerly  much  larger, 
and  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  but  the  time  and 
purpose  of  its  erection  are  alike  unknown*  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  spot  whence  the  Romans  measured  the  dis- 
tance of  their  several  stations.   It  was  against  this  stone  that 

Jack  Cade  struck  bis  swoT^  exclaiming^    Now  is  Mortimer 
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lord  of  London."— No.  19  bears  a  representation  of  London 
Stone,  with  the  date  16G9,  and  some  luascrt  that  this  was  the 
£rst  house  erected  after  the  fire  of  London*— -la  Swithin's-lanei 
Salter*s-hall. 

Castjub-Strsbt,  Lsicwtsr-Squarb.  Next  to  Bt  Martia's 
Workhoive  is  a  library  founded  by  Dr.  Tuusoo,  for  flie  uae 
of  the  pariah  of  St  Makin,  of  which  he  was  viear.  ^ 

CSato-Stbuov  Edqbwjiii»Boad.  No.  6  is  the  ^aoe  where 
ThisOewood  and  his  assoeiateB  assembled,  February,  1820| 
with  the  intention  of  assassinating  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

CAYKNiiisH-SquAiiE.  Statue  ox  William^  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

Chancery-Lane,  Between  Nos.  105  and  109,  Law  Institu- 
tion. Between  Nos.  4  and  5,  Serjeant's  Iim. — Between  14  and 
l&j  BoU's  chapel  and  court. — Between  22  and  23,  Symond's 
IiiiiiP«<)pIi08ite^  Ltncohi'a  Jim, — No.  3^  Tookfa  Cour^  is  the 
house  whore  Loid  Bynm  passed  three  vacatioiiSy  itf  m  weeki 
aachi  ui  ordier  to  recelTo  instniotioiis  in  the  French  language 
fifom  the  Abb6  de  RonfHgny. — In  Soathampton^ndldin^ 
Office  of  the  commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  the  Doric  order ;  and  London  Mechanics*  Institute. — • 
Beyond  Lincoln's  Inn,  Six  Clerks'  Office,  Inrolment-office,  and 
part  of  Stone-buUdings  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars. 

Gharinq-oboss.  Statue  of  Charles  I^Phflsniz  Insuranee* 
office. 

CBA»nKB(«Hoii8»SQi7AB8  WBB  formerly  the  chnchyaid  of 
the  Chartrensian  monasterf^-^haiteivhoiise. 

CShbapsidb.  Between  Nos.  142  and  144^  8addleiB*4ia]L— « 

Between  n5  and  56,  Bow  Church. — ^No.  92,  the  Atlas  Fire- 
office. — ^No.  90  was  formerly  the  residence  of  that  distinguished 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  alderman  Boy  dell. — Between  Nos,  86 
and  87,  Mercer* s-hall. — No.  73  was  erected  by  sir  C.  Wren. 

CiTY-RoAO.  At  the  end  of  Finsbury-place,  the  Artillery* 
ffromd^Bunhill-fields  Burial-ground. — Opposite^  the  Wes- 
byan  chapd;  the  first  house  on  the  right  in  the  court  in  front, 
was  the  residenee  of  the  Beir.  John  Wesley,  and  here  he  died 
in  1791^At  the  comer  of  Old-abeet^road,  the  London  Lying- 
in  hospital ;  and  opposite,  an  extensive  vinegar  manufactory.^ 
yeerless-pool  baths. — Bridge  over  a  basin  of  tlie  Regent's  canaU 
—Orphan  workinc^-schuoL — Bridge  across  the  New-river. 

Clkmknt'h-Lank.    Church  of  St.  Clement,  Kastcheap. 

Clerkenwsi.1..  See  AxxASBunY-SxaBBTj  Bax-Stabsx,  and 
St.  John's- Square. 

GimsmwMLuCuQW*  Here  fooneriy  stood  iho  hooeo  ef 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  whore  some  suppose  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles  I.  was  signed. 

Clerkenwbll-Gresn.  Sesftioua-house. — St.  James's  chureh. 

Cli»x«Str££T,  Southwarx,  was  so  called  from  a  prison  of 
that  name  which  formerly  stood  here^St.  Samur'B  diurch.~ 
If  ear  St  Saviour's  dock  are  vesligea  of  the  pelaes  udiabitfld 
by  the  biflhopa  of  Winchester^  as  far  back  as  fbetime  of  Bd- 
ward  I. — Globe-alley,  in  the  vicinity,  derived  its  name  finom 
the  theatre  here,  which  had  a  license  granted  to  Shakspeare, 
Fletcher,  and  others,  to  perform  plays. — ^In  this  neighbonrhood^ 
likewise^  was  the  Paris  or  Bear-garden,  so  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth^  for  the  exhibition  of  bear^Mdting^  which  was 
then  a  fashionable  amusement. 

CLOAK-LaLKB.   See  Dowoatb-Hxuu 

CooK«IiAi«By  Wsa3t  SMtMnsiJ>|  iacdefamted  fbrtbedecep* 
tions  of  a  female  ventriloquist^  tAo,  in  1762^  contrived  to  make 
many  persons  believe  that  she  was  a  ghost*  Ihe  houw  iniiWdi 
tliis  uccurred  is  iS'o.  33. 

Cockspuu-Street.  Union  Club  House.— MessrSL  Han- 
cock and  Co/s  glass  manufactory,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
establishments  in  the  metropolis. — In  Pall  Mall  East,  College 
of  Physicians,  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours^ — In  Suffolk* 
street,  UmverBiiy  Club  Houses  and  Britisli  ArtiBts'  Sxhifaitioa- 
xooma 

Coleuak-Stbsbt*  Between  Nos.  35  and  36^  St»  StepbetiV 
dmrdhi^ — ^In  Fitcfaer's  court,  Bcffl-alley^  waa  the  house  where 

Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  followed  the  occu- 
pation oi  a  shuei^aker. — ^No.  81  is  the  Armourers^  and  Bra- 
ziers' hall. 

CoLLEGF.-HiLi^  derived  its  name  from  a  college  founded  here 
by  the  celebrated  Whittingtom^Ghurch  of  Si  Miffhae>  Hayal. 
•^Mercers'  schooL 

CoiUir*STXB£T. — ^Russel  Institaticm. 

CoBi«HiLL«  Guy,  ttie  booksdkr^and  finmder  of  the  hospital, 
first  commenced  business  in  ttds  sbeet,  at  the  ooxner  of  Lom* 
bard»8treet — In  Bank-buildings,  the  Sun  Fir^flBce.— Between 
Nos.  5  and  7,  Globe  Insurance-office. — No.  21,  British  Fire« 
office. — Royal  Exchange.  An  inscription  on  the  pump  in  front 
of  the  Exchange  states  that  the  well  beneath  was  first  sunk  in 
1282. — ^No.  35,  the  British  Commercial  Assurance-oifice, 
adorned  with  sculpture  representing  Bntanaia  protecting  the 
widow  and  orphan.— No.  83,  Eagle  Insurance^office.— No.  81, 
the  Union  Insurance-office.— Behind  No»  44^  in  8t  Michael's 
lOky^  St.  Ifidmlfs  cb]iKclKr--BetTCei&  1Sq9.  S5  and  61^  St. 
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Peter's  church.— In  Sun«court|  opposite^  the  Imperial  FIr&< 
office. 

Covent-Gardbn.    St  Paul's  chtirch.^ — Market. 

Cravw-Stbbbt.   No.  7  was  inhabited  by  Dr-  Franklin.  ' 

CRooKEi>-LANBy  Fish-.Street-HilIi^  is  noted  for  the  sale 
fishing  tadder^t  Michaers  church, 

Crow-Stbssti  Hatton  Oardbk.  Here  am  (lie  lemiuns  of 
Hatton-hoQse,  hoilt  by  the  lord  dumceUor  of  that  name,  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  site  of  part  of  it^  is  the  Gale* 
donian  chapel. 

CuiiTAiN-RoAD  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  ob- 
scure theatre  called  the  Green  Curtain,  in  which  Ben  Jonson 
was  an  occasional  performer.— «Gas-works  at  the  corner  of 
Worship-street, 

Dbajv-StrbbT)  SoHO.  '  St.  Anne's  church. 

Di8Taff»LamB|  Goxdwainers'-halL 

DoRSBivSmEBT,  FLBBT-ShAiBBT.  The  ground  ocenpiedby 
the  Gas-works  is  that  on  which;  it  is  said^  Shakspeare*s  theatre 
formerly  stood. 

DowGATE-HiLL.  In  Cloak-lane,  No.  6,  Cutlers'-hall.— No;  5, 
Tallow-chandlers' -hall.— No.  8,  Skinners'-haU.  —  In  Chec- 
quer-yard)  Plumbers'-hall. 

DowNOfa-STRBBT,  WESTMINSTER.  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  Foreign  Department — Secretary  of  State's  office^  Colo- 
nial Department. 

^  Dukb's-Plaob  has  been  the  residence  of  Jews  since  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth. — St.  James's  church. — Dutch 
synagogue. 

Eastoheap.    See  Great  and  Little  Eastchbap. 

Elbow-Lane.    See  Thames- Street,  Upper. 

Farrinqdon- Street.  On  the  east  side,  f'ieet  Prison;  on 
the  west  side.  New  Fleet  Market. 

Fbnokurch-Strbbt.  Between  Nos.  3  and  4,  Hudson's- 
Bay-Gompany*s*hou8e.— No.  &3  is  the  King's  Head  Tayem, 
which  was  visited  by  the  princess  (afterwards  qoeen^  Elixa- 
b^h,  on  her  liberation  from  the  Tower.  She  dined  nere  on 
pork  and  pease,  and  the  dish  in  which  they  were  served  up  is 
still  preserved  in  the  coffee-room,  together  with  her  portraits- 
Opposite,  Ironmongers' -hall. — ^Between  Nos.  70  and  76,  East 
India  Warehouses. 

FiNSBURY  Circus  occupies  the  site  of  Moorfields.  On  the 
north  side  is  the  London  Institution. 

FiNSBURY-PiiACB  NoRTH  IS  a  handsomo  row  of  buildings  on 
the  site  of  Mooifields«*«pBiding  SchooL^Albion  ehapel;  on  ttie 
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S.  side  of  which  is  a  sun-difil,  with  this  appropriate  motto, 

Dum  spectans  fugio/*  placed  over  a  figure  of  Time. 

Fish-Street-Hill,  Monument. — ^At  the  S.  end,  St.  Mag- 
nus' church  and  liondon-bridge,  and  near  the  latter^  New 
London«bridge« 

Fubt-Strbbt.  The  obelisk  at  the  E.  end  denotes  the  extent 
of  the  Fleet  ditch  in  1775,  when  it  was  fiUed  up,  and  Bridge- 
street  erected  on  its  site. — St.  Bride's  church. — Between  Nos. 
151  and  152,  Bolt-court,  where  Dr.  Johnson  resided. — Be- 
tween Nos.  64  and  65,  the  Bolt-in-Tun  Inn,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
London. — In  Serjeant's  Inn,  the  Amicaljle  Assurance-office. — 
Between  186  and  187,  St  Dimstan's  in  the  West. — ^Between 
Nos.  16  and  17,  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple* — No.  17  was 
once  the  residence  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  James  I.— 
Between  Nos*  5  and  6,  entrance  to  the  Middle  Temple^At 
the  W.  end,  Temple»bar. 

Foster-Lane.  St,  Vedast's  dhurchw — Groldsmiths'-hall.^ 
General  Post  Office. 

Friday- Street.    St.  Matthew's  church. 

George- Street,  Hanover- Square.    St.  George's  church, 

GiLTspuR- Street.  The  Compter  Prison,^ — St.  Sepulchre's 
church. — ^The  Fortune- of- War  public  house,  in  this  street,  is 
situated  on  the  spot  where  the  fire  of  London  terminated.  In 
front  of  it  was  tbrmerly  plaeed  the  figure  of  a  very  fat  boy, 
with  this  inscription,  '^This  boy  is  put  up  in  memory  of  the 
great  fire  of  London,  occasioned  by  the  sm  of  gluttony,  1666 
an  assertion,  the  correctness  of  wliich  is  unknown. 

GoswEi-L-RoAD.    In  King-square  St.  Barnabas's  church, 

Gower-Street,  Bedford -Square.    London  University. 

Gracechurch-Strbbt.  At  the  comer  of  Fenchurcb-street, 
St.  Benedict's  church, 

GaAT's*lNN-LANE  and  Road.  Verulam-buildings,  named 
from  flie  title  of  the  celebrated  Francis  Bacon*^ — ^Baldwin'a- 
gardens  were  so  called  from  one  of  queen  Elisabeth^s  gardeners^ 
who  erected  the  buildings,  and  the  Hole-in-the-Walf  here  was 
much  frequented  by  the  facetious  Tom  iirowii. — Welsh  school. 
^-St.  Andrew's  burying-trround. — City  Light-Horse  baiTacks, 

In  Sidmouth-street,  Regent  chapel,  and  New  Scotch  church. 
-x-London  Horse  Repository. — Bazaar. — In  Liverpool^streei^ 
Panarmonion* — St.  Ciiad's  Wells. 

Grbat  Eastcheap,  On  No.  2  is  a  stone  figure  of  a  boar's 
heady  bearing  the  date  1668.  The  house  on  which  it  is  placed 
occupies  part  of  the  Aie  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  alluded  to 
by  Sbakspeare  in  Henry  IV.;  as  thft  residence  of  Jfas.  Quickly, 
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and  the  scene  of  Sir  John  FalstafiTs  merriment.  At  tlie  public- 
Ikiusc,  No.  12,  iMiles-lane,  is  still  preserved  a  tobacco-box,  oa 
the  lid  oi  wliich  i»  a  repretieatatiou  oi  this  celebrated  tavern. 

Great  Mablboboiigh»8trbst«  No.  21,  Police-office* 

Great  Quxbn- Street,  LiMCOLN's-lNN-Fn:t.D8.  At  the 
printms^ofiice  of  IfeflBcs.  Cos  and  BayUa  is  the  idenlieal  pms 
at  whim  Dir.  FiazddiD  once  mnrked  ae  a  journeyman.— No>  62^ 
the  Freeroaaont^  Tavern ;  ibe  hall  ia  one  of  the  largeBt  rooms  in 
Luadon,  autl  is  adornwi  with  portraits  of  the  royal  family  :  it 
was  erected  in  1780,  from  designs  by  T.  Sandby. 

Great  Russslij^Stkmet^  Bi^ooksbury*  Between  No8«  92  and 
93^  tlie  British  Musenm. 

Gr£en*Park  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  W-  end  of  Piccap 
diUy. — ^On  the  K  side,  6owev4ioiiae  aiid  £aii  8peDeer^a.r*4>n 
the  N.  aide  the  Banger'a  lodge* 

GBOBVBNORf-SQUijai.  SttSuo  of  Oeoig^  L 

ORfTB-SrianT  waa  farmeriy  inhiirited  by  the  lowMt  ekm  of 
literary  characters,  from  which  circumstance  thu  epithet  "  Gnib* 
street"  is  applied  to  bad  compositions. — In  Ilanover-com't  for- 
merly stood  a  large  house^  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
General  Monk. 

GuiiiD!FORD»STRsn«  Fouikdliiig  Hospital. 

GvTTXB^ltMMB,  CwuMSORp  No.  36^  Embroidam'*liidl» 

HAier-SrasBT,  BuxmaBmrr  St  George's  chiticb. 

HiUaT-STBSBTy  CimwKBB^FBiARa,  was  the  residence  of  Hha 
celebrated  Whittington^  whose  house  was  standing  so  late  Bit 
1806. — St  Oluve's  church. 

Hatix>n-Gakjjen  was  named  after  the  lord  chancellor  Hatton.  i 
—No,  54,  Pohce-ofhce. 

MjkXMABMJST  is  SO  Called  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  ap- 
propriated.—Italian  Operaphonsoj  or  King's  theatre.— -Hay- 
maodket  theatre* 

HMB-SraoBTi  iCoflnaBorai^No.  86|  Police-office^ — Old 

cbnrdi^  Marylebone. 

HoLBOiiN  derived  its  name  from  a  stream  which  formerly 
ran  here,  called  the  Oldboume. — On  lloibom-hill,  St.  An- 
drew's church. — In  Ely-place,  an  ancient  chapel— Opposite, 
Thavies'  Inn.^ — Between  Nos.  22  and  23,  Barnard's  Inn. — ^Op- 
posite, Fumival's  Inn. — Sdiind  Nos.  1,  %  3,  and  4,  which  are 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  liOndon.  Staple  Inn.  Between 
Nos.  20  and  21,  Ormfs  Inn. 

HossBioifGin-LAiai.  See  BoROtjm. 

HaBaB£«]KmH«  St.Jblm'a  ehmch^ 

BraaJPiUBftt  niiwphal  Arch.— On  the  E.  side,  New  Lodge% 
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statue  of  Achilles,  Reservoir  and  Biding-hooie.  On  the  S« 
ade,  Life-Guard  or  Knight8bridge-tianai&^— On  tibe  Vf^  M«f 
gazine. — Sexpentina  ifareri  vifh  new  stone  Brid^*— -HomaQe 
Society's  houseir— Kensington  Gkodens  and  Palace. 

Ivy-Lans  derived  its  name  from  the  ivy  with  which  the 
canons'  houses,  formerly  situated  here,  were  covered. — Dolly's 
chop-house,  which  once  stood  here,  was  famed  at  the  time  the 
Tatler  was  published,  for  its  literary  club,  of  which  Dr.  John- 
son and  many  otlier  eminent  men  were  members. 

Kino-Street,  CHBASsmB*  St  Lawience's  ehmcht~6uiid« 
hall.-— Courts  of  Law. 

KifiraTSBBiixsB.  Banacbs  for  foot  and  hone  Gtuurds. 

Lsadbnhai«i««Strbbt.  Comer  of  LimMtreety  tlia  Sast 
ludia-house.-^At  the  comer  of  St  Mary-Axe,  church  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft. — No.  46  was  long  celebrated  as  the  japan 
and  cutlery  warehouse  of  Mr,  Bentley,  commonly  called  Dirty 
Dick.^ — No.  52,  Bricklayers*-hall,  now  a  Jews*  synagogue,  re- 
.built  in  1820.— Between  Nos.  84  and  86,  church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine Cree. — Under  No.  71,  which  is  buili  near  the  site  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  Stow  the  historian^  are  vestiges  of  the 
diapd  of  St.  Micfaaeli  a  beaotiful  spedmen  in  the  Gothic  style^ 
erected  in  1189,  and  discovefed  hcnein  1789. 

LeigestbrpSquare.  Burford's  Panorama.*— Linwood' 8  Ex-* 
hibitiou. — Bazaar. — Statue  of  George  I.    See  Squares. 

LincolnVInn-Fibl08.  On  the  S.  side,  College  of  Sur- 
geons.— On  the  N.  side,  Mr.  Soane's  house.— ^n  £•  sidOi  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-gardens,  and  Stone-buildings. 

LiNGOLM's-Iim  New-Squarb.   At  the  N.E.  comeri  Lincoln's- 
Inn  hall  and  chapel. — Vice-Chancellor's  Oourt. 
.  LxTTU  Easvghrap*  The  Weigh-house  was  so  called  be- 
cause in  former  tunes  all  goods  from  abroad  were  weighed  here 
by  the  kmg's  beam,  to  prevent  frand, 

.  Lombard- Street  is  so  called  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Lombards,  the  money-lenders  of  former  times,  whose 
usurious  transactions  caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth.  It  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by 
bankers. — Next  to  No.  11,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth**— No.  11| 
the  Old  Post  Offioe«-^No»  70,  the  Pelioin  Insurance-office. 
No*  68  occupies  the  site  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham's  hoosOi 
which  bore  the  sign  of  a  grasflhopperj«»«No.  19^  the  Phoenix 
Insurance-officez-^Between  Nos.  58  and  59,  ehmndh  of  Bi.  Ed- 
mund the  king. — Between  Nos,  47  and  48,  Allhallow's  church. 
-i-itNo*  43  wmi  the  reaideoce  of  Jane  Shaxe^  whose  husband  kept 
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a  silversmith's  shop  here,  which  continued  in  the  same  line  of 
business  till  the  present  century. 

IiOndon-Wall.  No*  5,  Curriers'-halL — At  the  ccxmer  of 
Fhilip-lane,  Sion  College. — In  ihe.burying-groimd  O|iposite  St 
Aljftmge*s  chnxdi,  remains  of  the  old  city-TiralL — ^Albion  Booms 
for  the  ddivery  of  lectures  and  the  meetings  of  the  GedHan 

Society  Near  Winchester-street,  Carpeuters'-hall. — Near  the 

comer  of  Broad-street,  Allhallow's  church. 

LoTHBURY.    St.  Margaret's  church. — N.  entrance  to  Bank. 

LuDGATE-HiLii.  No.  24  is  the  London  Coffee-house,  in 
which  is  preserved  a  stone  of  hexagonal  form,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Claudia,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Re- 
man senerals  who  came  to  this  country.  It  was  discovered 
here  m  digging  a  foundation  .  in  1806w — ^No.  38|  the  Belle 
Savage  Lm,  is  said  by  Stow  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Arabella  Savage,  who  gave  this  inn  to  the  Cutlers'  company, 
whose  arms  still  adorn  tiie  front ;  but  the  Spectator  asserts  that 
it  is  indebted  for  its  designation  to  La  Belle  Sauvage,  a  beau- 
tiful woman  described  in  an  old  French  romance^  as  having 
been  found  wild. 

Ludgats-Street.  In  Stationers^-couri,  Stationers'-halL^ 
Next  to  No.  41,  St  Martin's  church. 

Ltmb-Stbsbt.  At  the  comer  of  Fenchuxb«treet^  St.  Dionis 
back-chnzch. — No.  17,  Pewterexs'-ball. 

Maiden-Lanb,  CHBAPsmB.  No.  13^  Waxchandlers'-halL — 
No.  8,  Haberdashers' -hail. 

MiUiK-LANE.  In  star-alley,  church  of  AUhallows  Staining. — 
No.  23,  back  of  Commerciad-halL — ^Between  Nos.  52  and  59, 
the  Old  and  New  Corn  Exchanges. 

Mablborouqh-Stbbbt.   See  Great  MAHLBOHOuoH-STasBT« 

Mius-EMDrEtoAiK  London  Hospital— A  short  distance  to 
tfaesouthi  Stepney  new  church. 

tSxLBANKy  Wbstmzmskbr.  St  John's  chiiTch. — Penitentiary, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  fine  gravel  walk  along  the  river.— Vaux* 
hall-bridge. 

Mincing-Lane.  Between  Nos.  40  and  41,  Clothworkers** 
hall. — Between  Nos.  30  and  36,  Commercial-hall. 

MiNoiuEs.  Trinity-church. — At  the  south  end,  the  Tower. 

MoNKWELii-STREBT.   No.  33,  Barbcrs -hall. 

MooRFiELDs.  The  north  and  east  sides  are  principally  inhar 
bited  by  upholsterers. — In  Eldon-street,  Unitarian  Chape!,  and 


Soman  Catholic  Chapel^  and  Ophtbdmic  Infinnaxy. 
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MooRFisLDa^  Lmu.  No.  24  is  an  old  hontein flia  foliated 
flyle  of  building,  erected  tnrobably  about  1600. 
N%WGA8TLB«ntBn,  fhRAm.  Bntnmee  to  Lyoxi'a  lan^ 

Olymjiic  Theatre. — In  Wych-street,  New  Inn. 

Newgate- St liEET.  On  No.  52  is  an  ancient  sculpture,  re- 
presenting Adam  and  Eve  standing  by  the  forbidden  tree;  it 
bears  the  date  1669j  and  was  formerly,  no  doubt,  one  of  those 
signs  by  which  each  shop  in  London  was  designated.-«-Pannier- 
alley^  see  PaternostertRow.— Ba^o-a)urt  is  said  to  have 
contained  the  first  bath  established  in  England  for  hot  bathing, 
^No«  80  is  decoxated  with  another  seidiSiirB^^  dated  1669  ;  it 
represents  Jeflfaiy  Hudsoui  ihe  dwaxfi  and  WiUiam  Evans^  ffae 
gigantic  porter  of  CHiailes  I.— Between  Nos.  91  and  92,  en* 
trance  to  Christ's  church  and  hospital. — On  No.  9,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Warwick-lane,  is  a  stone  figure  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick, 
whose  house  stood  near  this  spot ;  he  was  renowned  in  the  days 
of  king  Athelstau  for  killing  the  Danish  chie^  Coldbrand*  It 
bears  date  1668,  but  was  renovated  in  1817. 

Newmak-Strbet,  Oxpori>-Strb£1^  is  principally  inbabited 
hy  painters  and  sculptors^No.  14  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  B.  West,  Bsq.,  the  vensirable  preaident  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  who  died  here  in  1820.  It  traa  afterwaida 
occupied  by  a  gallery  of  his  pictures^  which  were  sold  by  auction 
in  1829. 

New  Paiace-Yard  is  the  spot  where  the  meetings  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster  are  generally  held,  except  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament.— On  me  south  side,  Westminster  Hall^ 
and  the  Courts  of  Law. — On  No*  9*  exactly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  is  a  dial  with  these  words, 

Disdte  juatitiain  monitii"  (iJsKea  to  administer  Jastioe^)  an 
inserbiion  wUeh  relates  to  the  fine  imposed  on  ebief-jiurtioe 
Kadulphus  de  Hengham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  erasing 
the  court-roll.  The  fine  was  employed  in  building  a  bell-tower 
containing  a  clock,  which,  striking  hourly,  was  to  remind  the 
judges  in  the  hall  of  the  fate  of  their  predecessor.  Hiis  clock- 
tower  remained  here  till  1715.— A  short  distance  west,  stands 
the  Guildhall,  Weeitnunster  ,*  and  behind  it,  the  Mews  intended 
for  tfae  use  of  the  members  (tf  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  C!on»* 
monS|  a  quadrangular  building  of  the  Doric  order. 

Nbw  EoAn^  from  Islington  to  Paddingten.  Near  Islington,  . 
'daremont  chapel  and  New  River  xeservoir.'^-XliA  PentonViUe- 
hill,  St.  James's  chapel..^At  Battle4)ridge,  Small-poK  hospital, 
short  distance  west«  St.  Panaaa  old  chitfch. — ^Near  Eu^tou- 
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square,  St.  Pancras  new  church^ — Coade  and  Sealey's  manu- 
factoiy^Truiity  chuich. — Giicus  at  Regent's  Park^-^-Maiy-le- 
bone  new  chiudid — Maxy4e-bone  workhouse. 

Noblb-Strebt,  CHBAPsnxB.    No.  14^  Coechmaken'-hiiD, 
formerly  noted  for  a  debating  society. 

Is[oui.olk-Stkkkt,  Strakd.  The  last  house  on  the  west  side 
nearest  the  river  has  l)een  successively  inhabited  by  three  emi- 
nent men :  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Birch|  the 
antiquar}^ ;  and  tlie  Rev.  llieophilus  Lindsey. 

Old  Baii£y.  Sessions-house. — ^Newgate  prison.— On  the 
west  side  resided  the  notorious  Jonathan  Wild. — In  a  house 
mrer  Break-neck-stair%in  Gxeen-Athour-court,  Oliver  Goldsmith 
wrote  his  Picar  of  H^^M<^Break-neck*stairs  are  remark* 
able  as  one  [of  fhe  places  where  watermen  plied  for  far^  on  the 
Fleetrditch. 

Old  Fish-Street.  Opposite  Lambeth-hill,  church  of  St, 
Mary  Magdalen. — Between  JSius.  5  and  6,  St.  J\ichulas  Cole 
abbey. 

Old  Jewry.  No.  8  was  the  residence  of  sir  Robert  Clayton, 
lord  mayor  in  1680  ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by- the  London 
Institution;  and  here  Person  diedp— Nearly  opposite^  St. 
Olave's  chiurch. 

Old  Pax^cb  Yard.   On  the  west  nde^  St Jjfargaxet's  chnxeh. 
—Weshninster  abbey. — ^Henry  VIL*8  chapd^— On  the  east  | 
side,  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Oij>-Street  Road  is  a  part  of  the  Roman  military  way, 
which  led  by  the  nurth  side  of  London,  from  the  west  to  the 
east  part  of  the  kingdom. — St.  Luke's  church. — St.  Luke'js 
hospital 

Oxvobd-Strbbt.  Between  Nos.  73  and  74,  the  Royal 
Bazaar. — Between  Nos.  359  and  360,  is  the  front  and  portico 
of  tfab  Pantheon,  an  elegant  edifice,  the  interior  of  which  was  > 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1792,  but  rebtult,  though  not  in  the  style 

of  the  original.  It  was  first  erected  for  the  amusement  of  the 
higher  classes,  by  the  performance  of  music,  masquerades,  &c., 
and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  theatre,  but  the  license 
being  lost,  it  has  been  closed  for  several  years.— At  the  west 
end,  Tybium-turnpike,  formerly  the  place  of  public  executionsv— 
Hyde-park. 

Palace  Yabd.   See  New  and  Old  Palace  Yard. 

Pall  Mall.  South  side  of  the  Opcm-hous&r—United  S^- 
vice  Club. — Athenaeum  Clnb. — No.  100,  National  GaUeiY.— 
No.  29,  Jftoyal  Exchange  In^ance  Office.—No.  91|  ihe  ia!k» 
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of  Buckingham'a?—No.  86,  Ordnance  Office.— No.  73,  Globe 
Insurance  Office^^No.  52,  British  Gallery.— »No.  £5^  Maxibo- 
rough-house*— At  the  west  end.  Si  James's  Palace. 
Fall  Mall  East.   See  CockspurpStrbet. 

Parliament- Street.  On  the  east  side  is  Richmond  Ter- 
race, a  neble  range  of  houses  adorned  with  Ionic  columns, 
erected  in  1823,  on  the  site  of  Richmond-house.— No.  52  was 
for  many  years  the  residence  of  C.  J.  Fox. 

Patbknoster^How  was  so  called  from  the  manufacturers  of 
heads  and  other  emblems  of  devotion,  who  formerly  inhabited 
this  street:  it  is  now  noted  as  the  residence  of  booksellen* — 
The  Chapter  Coffise-bouse  has  long  been  famed  as  the  resort  of 
literary  characters^  and  here  are  files  of  most  of  the  Lon^ 
don  and  country  newspapers. — In  Lovell*s-court,  Richardson 
the  novelist  wrote  many  of  his  works,  at  the  house  of  bis  friend, 
alderman  Bridgen. — In  Pannier-alley  is  an  ancient  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  a  boy  on  a  paniuer,  and  underneath  is  this 
inscription 

Wlien  ye  have  sovght 

The  city  rovnd, 
Yet  btiil  this  is  ' 

Tha  highest  grovnd. 

Aygvst  the  27 
16S8. 

Peter-Street,  Westminster.  Gas-works^At  the  comer 
of  Tufton  and  Peter  streets  resided  the  notorious  colonel  Bloody 
bot  the  house  is  no  longer  standing. 

Piccadilly.  Circus  formed  by  Regent-street.~Bctween  Nos. 

196  and  lUZ,  St.  James's  church. — Between  Kos.  46  and  47, 
Albany. — Between  Nos.  48  and  52,  Burlington-house  and  Ar- 
cade.— Opposite,  the  Kf^yptian  Halln— At  the  comer  of  Berke- 
ley-street, Devonshire-house.  —  No.  80,  formerly  78,  is  the 
house  where  Sir  Francis  Burdett  resisted  the  Speaiker's  warrant, 
and  from  which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  April  9,  18 10. 
«— No.  82|  Mr.  Baring's^  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Lord 
Spencer*s,  the  King's  Palace^  and  tbe  Green  Park. — No.  94, 
Cambridge-house. — No.  105,  formerly  the  Pulteney-botel^ 
now  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  a  handsome  stone 
building,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  where  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenhurgh  resided  in  1814. — Opposite,  the 
Green  Park  and  the  Ranger's  Lodge. — ^At  the  corner  of  Park- 
lane,  Gloucester-house. — ^At  the  west  extremity,  WeUington- 
bouse,  and  Triumphal  Arch  into  Hyde  Park. — On  the  opposite 

mde  of  the  road|  a  Trinmphqi^  Aro^i  fonning  tbe.^trwce  to 
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the  King^a  Palace.   From  this  qpot  there  ia  a  pictaxesqua  view 
of  Westaiiiister-abbey,  Green-park.  &c. 

PoBTLANoJPjucn  IS  the  handsoiiidet  street  iu  the  metropolisi 
ibe  houses  being  xegidary  degaut,  and  loftj.  It  is  about  200 
yards  in  lengthy  and  about  42  in  breadflu-— The  south  end  is 
terminated  by  the  garden  of  Foley-house,  and  the  north  is  open 
to  the  Regent' 8-park. — In  Park  Cresoiiit,  at  the  north  end  of 
Purtliuid-place,  is  a  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  erected  by 
public  subscription  as  a  tribute  to  his  public  aud  private  virtues, 
it  was  executed  in  bronze  by  Mr.  Ghihagan,  and  represents  the 
Duke  in  field  marshal's  uuiiorm,  over  which  are  his  ducal  robes, 
and  collar  of  the  garter*  The  likenass  is  well  preserved,  and  the 
attitude  gracefid.  Tim  statue  is  aeven  fbet  two  indies  high^  and 
wdgtas  two  tons.  * 

PoRTM an-Strebt.  No.  22  was  for  a  short  time  flie  nddence 
of  the  late  Queen  Caroline. 

Portuqal-Sthert,  Lincoln* s-Inn-Fiet.ds.  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors* Court. — The  theatre  where  pautouiimes  were  first  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Rich,  is  now  occupied  as  a  china 
warehouse. — Next  to  it  is  the  back  of  Sur^^ns'-college. — Oppo- 
site, St  Clement's  buiial-groundi  contaming  the  tomb  of  Joe 
Miller. 

Poultry*  Giocers^-haU^  in  the  court  of  the  same  name.— 
On  No.  9  is  one  of  the  ancient  signs  by  whidi  the  shops  in 

London  were  designated. — Between  Nos.  30  and  31,  Chapel 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Compter  prison. — St.  Mildred's  church. — 
In  Mansion-house-street,  which  connects  the  Poultry  with.  C(N:a- 
hill,  the  Mansion  House. 

PiuNCBs'.S^uAa£.  The  Swedes*  church. 

Pudding-Lane;  Little  Eastchbap.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  street,  202  feet  from  the  Monmnent,  the  great  fire  of  Lon* 
don  commenced^ — ^Ef  o.  34t  Buichers*4iall 

QuebnoSquarb.  Statue  of  Queen  Anne.— Cbnidi  dT  Stt 
George  the  Martyr. 

Queen- Street.    See  Great  Queen- Street. 

R  \  rc  i.iFFE-IliuiiwAY.  The  chmrch  of  St.  George  in  the  East. 
— No.  29  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Marr,  who^  with  his  £amily> 
was  inhumanly  murdered  December  8,  1811. 

Ray-Strbbt,  Clerkbnwell.  At  No.  3  is  a  pump*  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  is  furnished  with  water  from  a  well 
about  four  feet  eastward,  round  which  the  parish  derks  of  Lon« 
don  assembled  annually  in  former  timeS|  to  perform  sacred 
plays.  From  this  drcumstance  it  was  called  Clerks'  Well,  and 
thence  arose  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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Red-Ckoss-Street.    At  the  west  end,  church  of  St.  63es,  • 
Crip]  U  <]rafe. — Back  of  New  Debtors'  Prison* — ^Immediately  ad- 
joining, Dr.  Williams*s  Libraxy. 

Red-Lion-Street^  Sfitalfields.  Nicholas  Culpepper^  the 
b^baUst  and  astrologer,  died  in  16M,  at  the  corner  of  Bed- 
lion-court;  fbehousehas  been  often  repaired  ance  his  timei  and 
is  now  occupied  by  a  publican. 

Regent's  Park*  On  east  side.  Diorama,  Colonieum  with 
Paiiorania  uf  London,  Cambridge,  Chester,  and  Cumberland 
terraces,  and  St.  Catherine's  Hospital. — On  the  north  side,  the 
Zoological  Gardens. — Ou  the  south  side,  Lister,  York,  and 
Cornwall  terraces.— On  the  west  side,  Clarence-terrace,  Sus- 
sex-place, and  Hanover-terrace^ — ^In  the  centre  is  a  circular 
road  surrounding  a  shrubbexy. 

Bjbgsmt-Stbsbt.  At  the  comer  of  Cbarles-street,  Junior 
United  Sendee  Club-house^ — Nearly  opposite,  St  Philip's,  or 
Waterloo  chapel^No.  24,  Microcosm  EzhibitioUir-County 
Fire-ofhce,  terminating  the  view  from  Pall-mall. — Quadrant,  ex- 
tending from  Piccadill}^  to  Glasshouse-street,  ornamented  by 
colonnades  supported  by  140  cast-iron  pillars. — No.  174,  Arch- 
bishop Tenison's  chapel. — No.  209,  Cosmorama, — Near  Oxi'urd- 
street,  the  Argyle  Rooms.— Opposite,  Hanover  chapel»*->At  the 
comer  of  Langham-place,  All  Souls  church. 

BiOOD-IiAiaB.   Church  of  Si  Margaret  Patens. 

BussblipSquabs*   Statue  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

BussBxxrSxRXBT.  See  GiiBAT  Bussell-Stbbst. 

Sacktxllb-Street  is  the  longest  in  London  without  a  turning 
or  any  street  leading  into  it. 

St.  Andrew's  Hill.    See  Thames-Street,  Upfbb. 

St.  Akne's-Lane.    See  A  ldersgate-S  i  kket. 

St.  Dunstan*6-Hill.    See  Thames-Street,  I«owsiu 

St.  Hslen's.   See  Bishopsqat&^bbbt. 

St.  Jakbs's  Park.  On  the  east  side,  badk  of  Admiralty  and 
Horse^uaxds,  and  front  of  Treasury.— Two  pieces  of  Ord- 
nance on  the  Parade. — Ornamental  water  and  shrubbery  in 
the  centre. — ^The  Mall. — To  the  right  of  the  Mall,  New  terrace, 
on^the  site  of  Carltun-palace  Gardens. — Marlborough-house.— 
St  James's  IViiace. — ^York,  or  Gower  house.' — Green  Park.— 
On  the  west,  the  New  Palace  on  the  site  of  Buckingham-house. 
— On  the  south  side,  barracks  for  foot  soldiers,  and  near  Buck* 
ingham-gate,  Guardrhouse. 

St.  JAMBs^s-eQVAiKB.   Statue  of  William  IIL   See  article 
Sqxtarbs. 

St«  JAjdEs'^iBssBX.  N0..85,  AlUon  Subscriptionrhouse.^ 
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No.  5,  the  Imperial  Innnrauce  office.— No.  69,  Arthur's  Club- 
house.— At  the  corner  of  Park-place,  Brooke's  Subscript ioa- 
house. — No.  31,  Boodle's  Subscription-house. — No.  43,  White's 
Subscnptioa-house^Betwew5U  and  54^  Crockford's  Club-house. 

St.  Jouk'chSquare,  Ct.bricenwbll.  Nos.  36  and  37  fonned 
the  residence  of  bishop  Burnet.^ — St.  John'e-gate,  forming  the 
south  entrance  to  this  8(]|uare|  is  the  finest  vestige  of  monastie 
building  in  the  meiropolte ;  it  was  originally  the  gate  to  the 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  also  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  ' 
were  published.  It  wa«  often  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Garrick, 
and  other  eminent  characters.  It  is  now  occupied  partly  as  a 
tavern^  and  partly  as  a  watch-house. 

St.  John*s-Street-Road.  At  the  Old  Red  Lion  public- 
housej  Paine  wrote  bis  Bights  of  Man." — Sadler's  Wells 
theatEe.-^A  short  distance  to  the  west^  the  NewBirar  Head,  and 
Si  Mark's  churchy  Myddbtonnqoare. 

St.  MiiRTm Vle-Grand.  The  east  side  of  this  street  was 
pulled  do^VTi  in  1818  to  make  room  for  the  new  Pust-office,  and 
vestiges  were  discovered  of  a  building  erected  in  tlie  13th  century. 

St.  Martin' s-Lanb.  Church  of  St  Martiar--No.  101,  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Apollonicon. 

St.|Martin's-Stbsbt,  LmoBsrsBrSQUAiiB.  The  house  be- 
tween the  chspel  and  Long'»«oiirt  was  the  residence  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

St.  Paul's  Choroh<«Yabd«  In  the  centre,  St  Panl's  eathe- 
draL~On  the  north  side,  Chapter-house^-^-On  the  south.  Doe* 

tors'  Commons. — On  the  east,  St.  Paul's  schooL 

Savoy-Street,  Strand,  leads  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Savoy 
Palace,  which  was  built  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy,  iu  1245.  Here 
the  amiable  king  John  of  France  was  confined,  and  died  in 
1364.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison  for  deserters,  but  was 
puUed  down  in  1816  to  make  room  for  Waterbo  biadge.*^t 
Maiy  le  Savoy^Lutheran  church. 

8poTEiAJi0*YAnD  waa  so  named  from  being  the  site  of  a 
magnificent  palace,  for  the  reception  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
when  they  visited  Loudon«~The  Palaco^urt — ^Metropolitan 
Police  Office. 

Shoe-Lanb.   New  Fleet-market. 

Shoreditch  derived  its  name  from  sir  John  Sordie^,  lord  of 
the  manor  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  not,  as  vulgar  tra- 
dition reports,  from  Jane  Shore  having  died  here  in 
poverty.— At  the  north  end,  church  of  St  Leonsjrd. 

9MimaarSTWs^  St  Semlolue's  chnidu 
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Am  Sttttoe  of  Charies  Ih'^The  Bazaar* 


South  Ai7iim«SiiiHET.  At  ihe  corner  of  CtinoMtreet^ 
CheBtcfffieid4ioa8e.p-^No,  77  is  fhe  bouse  to  wbich  her  late 
magesly  Queen  GaxoUne  repaired;  on  hex  arrival  in  Xjondon^ 

June  6,  1820. 

SpA-FnELi>8.  The  house  next  to  the  east  end  of  tlie  cha[)el  in 
Exmouth-street  was  the  residence  oi  the  countess  of  Himting- 
don. — To  the  west,  the  House  of  Correction. 

SpitajltFixuds  is  chiefiy  inhabited  by  8ilk-weavezs|y  whose 
predecessors  came  over  to  England  and  setOed  here  alter  the 
vevocatioB  of  the  edict  of  Nantes^See  UmoH^TOnr  mdRBD 

STAXHiKGkLAm*  7roni  of  Haberdashers*  Han# 

Stamfoild-Street,  Unitarian  chapel. — Benevolent  Society 
of  St.  Patrick. 

Strand.  St.  Clement's  church.— Between  Nos.  15  snd  16, 
Picket-street,  Clement's  Inn.— In  Holywell-sf  n  et,  Lyon's  Inn.— 
Between  Nos.  168  and  169,  Bnrford's  Panorama. — No.  161, 
Glass-working  Bxhibition. — St.  Mary-le-Stoand,  or  New  Church. 
—Between  Nos.  151  and  152^  Somerset-house  and  King's  Col- 
lege/— No*  345  was  occupied  by  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller, 
—Between  Nos.  130  bbA  135,  Wdlington-street,  leading:  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  at  the  corner  of  which  is  the  Dnchy  of  Corn- 
wall Office,  a  handsome  brick  building,  with  stone  front,  erected 
in  1821. — No.  350,  the  English  Opera-house,  or  Lyceum. — 
Buildin*^'  for  Public  Meetiii<is.^ — At  the  comer  of  Beaufort- 
buildings  resided  Lilly,  ihe  perfimier,  mentioned  m  the  Spec- 
tator.—No.  411,  the  Adelphi  Theatre. — No.427,  decorated  with 
busts  of  George  I.,  II.,  nnd  III.-^No.  429,  British  Fire  Office. 
— ^No.  1,  Branch  Post  Office/^Norihambezland-honse* 

Stratfobd-Puob*  JNo*  1 1  was  inhabited  bjr  the  ardidukes 
John  and  Lewis  of  Austria,  during  thefar  Tint  to  Zjondim  i^  1 81 5. 

Sl  i  foi.k-Street  East.    See  13orulgii, 

Thames- Street,  Lower.  On  St.  Mary's-hill,  No.  18,  Wa- 
terman's-hall. — No.  17,  Fellowship  Porters' -haD,  and  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Hill. — Billingsgate  fish-market. — Opposite,  the 
Coal  Exchange. — Custom-house. — On  St.  DunstanVhill,  church 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East— No«  16  in  Haip-lane,  Bakers -hall* 
«^At  the  east  end,  the  Tower. 

Thahbs-S^trebt,  IJppmi.  On  St.  Andrew's^^hiU,  church  of 
St  Anne,  Blackfriank^Atthe  comer  of  BennetVhiU,  church 
of  St.  Bennet. — At  the  corner  of  Old  Fish-street-hill,  chuiA  of 
St  Mary  Somers^— At  the  comer  oC  Xriiuty-lane,  St  Michael, 
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Queenhlthe. — No.  9  in  Trinity-lane,  Painter  Stainers*-hall. — 
On  Garlick-liill,  church  of  8t,  James. — Next  to  No.  70,  Vint- 
ners*-hall,  handsomely  rebuilt  in  1S23* — ^Entrance  to  Southwaric 
Bridge. — In  Elbow-jieine,  at  the  comer  of  Little  £Ibow4aiie| 
Innhoiders-haU;  and  No.  3,  Dyer8*-halL — ^At  the  comer  oC 
AllhallowsJane,  churdi  of  AUhaUows. — ^In  SuflPolkJane,  M«r« 
chant  Tailor8'-8ehooL*-->Between  Nos*  112  and  113^  Fish- 
]iiongers*-hall. 

Theobald's-Road,  and  the  adjacent  street,  called  Krwo*s 
Road,  derived  their  names  from  being  frequented  by  James  I,^ 
in  coming  from  his  palace  at  Theobald's. 

Threadnbbdle-Strbbt.  Principal  front  of  the  Bank^— • 
North  front  of  Royal  Exchange. — Opposite^  St.  Bartholomew's 
church. — Between  Nos.  12  and  15,  St.  Benedict's  church. — Be- 
tween Nos.  51  and  53,  a  French  church.-^Between  Nos.  30  and 
31,  Merchant  Tailor8**halL^At  fhe  east  end|  Soufli  Sea-house. 
See  BisHOPSQATE- Street. 

TuROQMORTON  -  S  TuiiET .  Drapers'-halL 

Tooley-Street.    St.  Olave's  church. 

ToTTKNHAic-CouRivRoAD,  The  chapel  where  Whitefield 
preached. 

TowBR*HnLLwas,  till  1746,  the  usual  j^aee  of  esecution  for 
state  criminals. — On  the  south  side,  the  Tower,  and  to  the  east 
of  it  St  Catherine's  Docks»— Oa  the  east,  the  Mint— On  the 
west|  the  Ikmity-house. 

Towbr-Street.   AUhaUows  Barking  church. 

Trinity-Lane.    See  Tiiames-Street,  Upper. 

Union-Street,  BisuupsaAXE.    At  the  east  end^  Christ 
church,  Spitalfields. 

Union-Street,  Borough.    No.  190,  PoUce-oftica. 

Walbrook.   St  Stephen's  church. 

WATBR-IiAm,  BiiACXF&iARs.   See  Brxdqb-Street. 

Waterum)  Bbxdob-Hoad.  To  the  west  of  Waterloo  bridge, 
Shot  Manufactory,  having  a  tower  nearly  100  feet  high.~ln« 
firmary  for  children. — St.  John's  churcfa^Sion  chapel. — ^New 
Jerusalem  chapel. — Coburf^  tbeatro. 

Watlino-Sireet  was  one  of  the  Roman  military  roads. — ^At 
the  comer  of  Budge -row,  St  Autholiu's  church. — No.  33,  en-  , 
trance  to  St.  Mary  Aldermary. — Comer  of  Bread-street,  AUhal- 
lows  church. — Comer  of  Old  *Change,  church  of  St  Faith  and 
St  Augustine. 

Wbi-beck-Street.  No.  I  is  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, built-in  1810,  as  a  pictureimUery,  butaltOTvardscon* 
verted  into  an  auctionmrau 
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Wellclose-Squahe.    Danish  church. 

West  Smithfield  is  remarkrible  as  the  larr^Gst  cattle  market 
in  Euglanfl,  and  is  the  place  where  Baxthoiomow  fair  is  held, 
th^  charter  tor  which  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  It  has  likewise 
been  the  soene  of  tournaments,  theatrical  performances,  and 
marigrxdoms.  The  spot  where  the  latter  took  place  is  situated  in 
fhe  centre  of  the  pens,  where  the  ga»-lanip  now  stands^^Hm 
Wat  Tyler  was  killed  by  the  lord  mayor  Walworth,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  which  the  dagrrer  was  added  to  the  city  arms. — On 
the  south  side,  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less. — ^In  the  south-east  comer,  St*  Bartholo- 
mew the  Great. 

Westminster  Bridge-road.  At  the  north  end,  Westminster- 
bridge. — To  the  right,  Lambeth-palace.— Astiey's  AmphK 
theatre. — In  the  York-road|  General  Lying-inrhospital. — 
Asjylumu— Bethlem-hospital. 

Whxxbohapbl  is  principally  inhabited  by  butcfaers^St* 
Mary's  church; 

Wiiirji-Ciioss-STREET.    New  Debtors'  prison, 

Whitehall.  Admiralty. — Army  Pay-office,  from  which, 
through  Whitehall-place,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral.— Horse-guards. — ^Whitehall-chapel,  or  Banqueting-house. 
— Behind  Wlutehall,  statue  of  James  II. — Melboum-houseiC 
Treasury. — ^New  Council-office,  and  Board  of  Trade. 

WinchesterpSTbsbt.  In  the  south-west  comer  are  vestiges 
of  Winchester-house,  which  was  erected  by  the  marquis  of  that 
name  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Wood-street.  Between  Nos.  114  and  115,  St.  Michael's 
church. — At  the  corner  of  Love-lane,  St.  Albau's  church. — No. 
83,  Parish  Clerks'-haU. 

Wych-str££t.  See  Nswcastjue-stbeet. 


LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Blackstone  was  born  in  Cheapside  ;  lord  Byron  in  IloUes-street, 
Cavendish-square ;  Camdeii,  the  antiquary,  in  the  Old  Bailey ; 
CoUey  Gibber  in  Southampton-street,  Strand  ;  Cowley  in  Fleet- 
street,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lauo  ;  Gray  in  Cornhill ;  Ho- 
garth in  Ship-court,  Old  Bailey  ;  Hoicroft,  the  dramatic  writer, 
in  Orange-court^  Leicester-square ;  Ben  Jonson  in  Hartshom- 
lane,  which  was  near  Charing-cross ;  Milton  in  Bread-street, 
where  his  fatber  was  a  scrivener ;  lord  chancellor  More  in  Milk- 
street;  Pope  in  Lombard-street;  Spenser  in  East  SmitbGdd ; 
Stow,  the  historian,  in  CornhiU. 
Tf 
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Lord  Bacon  resfded  in  Gray's-inn;  Bony,  the  painter,  in 
Ctt&tle-blreet,  Oxford-Htreet ;  BeaviTnont  and  Fletclier  at  Bank- 
side  ;  Butler,  the  author  of    lludibras,"  in  Rose-street,  Covent- 
garden;  Cibber,  the  elder,  in  Holborn,  near  St.  Andrew's- 
church ;  sir  £dward  Coke  in  Hatton-garden;  Defoe  in  C<mi- 
hill,  where  he  kept  a  hosier^s  shop  i  John  Fox  in  Gtoh^tieel, 
where  he  einnpded  the  greater  pitft  of  hie  ^  Hearhrrolo^ 
Oavrick  in  SovitfaBmpton-t&eet,  aewellaeinlibeAdelphii  OiblMii 
in  Bentinck<«treet ;  Handel  in  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square ; 
Hans  Holbein  in  Duke's-place,  as  well  as  on  old  London-bridcre  : 
Hunse  in  Lisle-street,  LeicestOT-sqiiare  ;  Dr.  Johnson  in  Tenijile- 
lane,  and  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street ;  Bvn  Jouson  in  Bartho- 
lomew-close; sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  Great  Queen-sfareet;  MiU 
ton  in  St.  Bride's  GhuraiiyBrd|  Aidersgate-street,  Jewin-street, 
Barbican,  Bartholomew^dose^  and  Scotland-yaxd ;  Prior  in  Didoe- 
street,  Westminster ;  eir  J.  Reynolds  in  Newportstreet,  St  fStat- 
tin'eJane^  and  Leieesteivsqaaze )  tir  R*  61«eie  in  Buf^mtreet ; 
Dr.  StiUingfleet  in  Hatton-garden ;  sir  J.  Thomhill  in  Covent- 
garden ;  and  Voltaire,  while  at  London^  in  Maiden-lane. 

BoBwell,  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  diki>  in  Great  Portland- 
street;  sir  Francis  Bourgeois  in  Portland-place  ;  Cbatterton  in 
Brook-street,  Hatton-garden ;  Congreve  in  Surrey-street ;  Dry- 
den  in  Gterrard-street ;  Garrick  in  the  Adelphi ;  Glover  in  Al- 
lemarleHB^treet ;  Gibbon  in  St.  J amee's-street ;  Holcroft  in  Chp- 
stone-street;  Hoyle^the  whist^player^  in  Wdheck^-etreet;  arch* 
bishop  Leighton  at  the  BelUini)  WanrieMene ;  lOtton  in  At' 
tiUery-walky  Bunhill'fields ;  Nollelrens,  the  sculptor,  in  Mortimef- 
street,  Cavendish-square  ;  sir  J.  Reynolds  in  Leicester-square  ; 
Kiehardson,  the  novelist,  in  a  passage  leading  from  Water-lanc 
to  Salisbury-coiurt ;  Sheridan  in  Saville-row ;  Spenser  at  an  inn 
in  King-street,  Westminster;  Steme  in  Old  Bond-etieet;  H« 
Walpole  in  BerkeieyHsq^uaxe. 


CHAPTER  Vil. 

PtmUO  COASOTlBBf  dTATS  CP  fibUCATION,  SNnOWBD  8CH00US| 

HOSPITAIS,  2)X6]^NSA]IIB8}  BTC* 

Lomxm  contains  45  free  school%  wifli  perpetual  endowmenti 
for  educating  and  maintaining  near  4000  ehildren;  17  oOier 
achools  for  poor  and  deserted  diildiea  |  887  perish  idioeb,  sap^ 
poctod  l>y  Tobmtaiy  contiibatiev^  t^c^  in  whidli  ibout  lOor 
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12,000  boys  and  girls  are  constantly  clothed  find  educated  5  3 
colleges  5  22  hospitals  for  sick,  lame,  and  pregnant  women  ;  1 07 
aIm&-honses  for  ^e  maiutenance  of  agud  persons  of  both  sexes  | 
1 8  institutions  for  tlie  su^^  of  the  indig^t  of  vanous  descrip* 
tionsy  and  about;  30  dispensaries  for  iha  gntaitouB  mpify  of 
medicine  and  medical  aid  to  the  poor. 

BesideB these  varioug ertaMishiottitB,  esdipaxidihassirark^ 
house  for  the  occupation  and  maintenance  of  its  own  distressed 
or  helpless  poor  ;  and  the  several  livery  companies  of  the  city  uf 
London  distribute  about  75,000/.  annually  iii  charities.  The  sums 
annually  expended  in  public  charities  have  been  estimated  at 
850,000/.  The  hospitals  were  chiefly  founded  by  private  muni- 
fiicence ;  some  of  them  are  endowied  with  perpetual  revenuei^ 
•sd  others  siq^rted  by  annual  or  occasional  voluntary  sub* 
acaeiptions*  Ijms  ahnajunisesweKel^^ 
psivate  persons  or  eorpcneate  bodies  of  tradesmenj  and  many  A 
the  free  schods  owe  their  origin  to  the  some  soorees. 
.  The  medical  assistance  in  the  hospitals  is  the  best  whicli  tho 
profession  can  supply ;  the  attendance  is  ample,  the  rooms  are 
generally  very  dean  and  wholesome,  and  the  food  is  suitable  to 
the  condition  of  the  patients.  The  alms-houses  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  indigent^  exhibit  not 
merely  an  appeamaoa^  but  the  raal  possesaaon,  of  compatonce 
and  ease*  From  some  of  the  fine  schools,  pupils  have  been  sent 
to  the  miveniitiesi  aa  wall  prepared  as  ti^osa  from  ai^  of  flia 
mo^  eiqpensive  seminariesi  and  all  the  sebolars  reo^va  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  the  stations  for  which  they  are  designed.  We 
shall  first  notice  those  charities  which  more  strictly  come  within 
the  meaning  of  public  endowments  ;  but  although  they  are 
now  chiefly  known  as  public  schools,  the  charters  and  endow- 
ments of  most  of  them  contain  provisions  for  the  aged  and 
infiim* 

CHRlSrS  HOSPITAL, 

Newgate-«trMt» 

This  noble  estabUshment  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bhie-Coat  School ,  the  title  having  reference  to  the  costume  of 
the  children  supported  and  educated  there.  The  institution  is 
indebted  for  its  estabUshment  to  the  piety  of  Edward  VI.  Dr. 
Bidley,  bishop  of  London,  had  the  si^guiar  and  enviable  felicity 
<tf  suggesting  before  the  Icing,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  West* 
minster,  the  imprious  demands  of  poverty  upon  tba  attention 
and  commiseration  of  the  powerful  and  rich.  A  general  report 
was  made  to  the  king  on  thu  state  and  conditiuu  of  the  poor,  and 
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the  hest  means  of  relief  and  refonn ;  they  were  divided  into  tluree 
classes — the  poor  by  impotency,  hy  casualty,  and  by  idleness. 
For  tiie  innocent  and  fatherless  was  provided  Christ's  Hospiiai^ 
late  tlie  Grey  Friars  ;  for  the  wounded  and  diseased,  the  hospi- 
tals of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  for  the  idle  and 
vagabond,  Bridewell,  where  they  might  be  chastised  and  com- 
peUed  to  labour.  •  Deeayed  househol&rSi  and  ttie  poor  afflicted 
wiib  incurable  diseases,  were  to  be  relieved  at  flieir  own  homes. « 

The  establishment,  as  first  fotmded,  consisted  only  of  a  gram- 
mar-school for  boys,  and  a  separate  school  for  girls,  where  they 
were  tLiuglit  to  read,  sew,  and  mark.  In  addition  to  these,  Charles 
II,  founded  a  mathematical  school  and  ward,  on  the  west  part  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  instruction  of  40  boys  in  the  mathematics 
and  navigation,  and  liberally  endowed  it  with  1000/.,  paid  out 
of  the  exdiequer  for  seven  ^eaiSi  Another  mathematical  school, 
now  joined  to  the  preceding,  waa  afterwards  founded  by  Mr. 
Tcaversy  for  37  boys.  The  ford  mayor  and  cmporation  of  Lon- 
don are  dhrectoxs  and  promoters  of  the  institution,  and  ttie  whole 
community  of  Great  Britain  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
ou  this  glorious  work.  A  donation  of  40 0/.  constitutes  a  go- 
vernor. The  annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  insti^- 
tionis  about  30,000/. 

There  are  generally  in  this  establishment  from  1000  to  1200 
boys  and  girls  receiving  their  education,  besides  being  clothed 
and  boar£d.  Thd  following  la  a  recent  annual  return:—* 

Children  placed  out  as  apprentices      •      •      •      •  181 

Buried   11 

Children  tmdcarcaie  of  the  hospital     •      •     •      ^  1058 

To  be  admitted  on  pxese&tatioa     •      •      •      •      »  140 

The  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  are  extensive,  but  irregular  ; 
and  liaving  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  j]^ovemors 
determined  on  rebuilding  the  wholo;  from  designs  by  JVIr.Shaw.  | 
In  1 822,  a  new  infirmaiy  was  completed ;  and  on  April  28, 1825^ 
tlie  late  duke  of  York  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  New  Hall.  This 
noble  structure  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architectiure.  It  ia  182 
feet  in  length,  and  50  in  width.  The  south  front  is  of  stone^  and 
is  flanked  b^  towers,  which  rise  above  the  other  parts.  Between 
fliese  are  eight  lofty  windows,  separated  by  buttresses.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  the  amis  of*  the  governors,  and  with 
several  portraits,  amongst  which  are  Charles  11^  by  sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  queen  Anne.  Anotlier  picture  represents  James  IT. 
and  his  courtiers,  and  contains  portraits  of  judge  Jefferies,  and 
the  painter  Verrio  himself.   At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  gailexy* 

Court-room  is  Uk^wisQ  pmamented  with  ntmerous  fine 
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portraits,  particularly  om  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Holbein,  On  the 
front  of  the  writing-school  is  a  marble  statue  of  sir  John  Muore, 
its  founder,  and  over  the  M>utti«atraiiGe  to  Cbnsf  a  Hospitai  is  a 
fiiatue  of  Edward  VI. 

An  interesting  sight  is  exhibited  in  the  hall  every  Siindagr 
eremng  fromt  luvtb  to  Mav  iiiehishre»  to  wliich  straogefs  m 
admitted  by  tickets,  easily  obtained  firom  any  person  connected 
with  the  estabUshment,  All  the  children  sup  together  at  six 
o'clock.  The  ceremony  commences  by  three  strokes  of  a  ham- 
mer,  intended  to  enforce  silence.  One  of  the  senior  boys  readg 
a  chapter,  after  which  prayers  are  read  and  a  hymn  suug,  all 
the  boys  standing  and  pronouncing  Amen  together.  The 
eompany  are  seated  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  gtewardf 
master)  matron,  occupy  the  other*  When  <he  sapper 
10  oondnded,  the  doors  of  the  wards  are  opened,  and  a  proees* 
rfon  is  formed  in  ttiefolloiring  Older  :~Thenn^  aboYearry-* 
ingtwo  lighted  eandlea;  several  mtli  hiead4Hwkete  and  trays, 
aiul  the  others  in  pairs,  who  aU  bow  as  they  pass  the  company. 
In  this  hall,  likewise,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.,  attend  on 
St.  Matthew's  day,  to  hear  orations  from  the  senior  boys.  Vi- 
siters can  only  be  admitted  on  this  occasion  by  tickets. 

Among  the  eminent  ^persons  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ's 
Hospital  may  be  mentioned,  John  of  Bourboni  one  of  the  pri- 
eoneis  taken  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  Thomas  Burdett,  the 
ancestor  of  sir  Francis,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  for  wishing  the  horns  of  a  favourite  white  stee, 
which  the  king  had  killed,  in  the  body  of  the  person  who  ad* 
vised  him  to  do  it]  and  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Edward  II. 

CHARTER-HOUSE, 
Cluirter*hou8e-sqtiare. 

Hie  name  of  this  establishment  is  derived,  b^  an  easy  and  cvl« 
dent  conuption,  from  Charireme^  the  place  m  which  it  is  sitn« 
ated  having  been  a  convent  of  Carinusian  monks,  who  were 
treated  wxtii  great  cruelty  when  their  possessions  were  seized  by 
Henry  VIIL  On  May  9,  1611,  Thomas  Sutton,  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth  and  uubDiuided  liberality,  purchased  of  the  heirs 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  the  charter-house,  with  its  appurtenances, 
for  13,000/. ;  and  on  the  22d  of  Jiinej  in  the  same  year,  he  ob- 
tained letters  patent,  with  a  license  in  mortmain,  to  found  an 
hospital  and  free-school  there.  This  admirable  charity  was  pet^ 
fitted  under  the  directions  of  his  will,  making  a  tetal  expense 
of  20,0d0l.;  and  the  founder  left  estates  for  ite  endowment,  va- 
hied  at  4M0/.  per  annum*  l!he  sdholars  have  handsome  iodg" 
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m^s,  are  instructed  5n  classical  and  other  leaminpf,  aiid  supplied 
with  all  tlu!  necessaries  of  life  ;  the  students  at  the  imiverhitles 
have  an  alluwance  of  20/.  per  annum  each^  for  the  term  of  eight 
years.  The  boys  who  are  incapable  of  being  bioiight  up 
achoLaiBy  are  put  out  as  ajijpventiees,  and  the  sum  of  40/.  given 
with  each,  llieie  are  nine  ecdeaiastical  prdenneiita  in  the 
patronage  of  the  governors. 

The  buildings  Knrming  the  Charterhouse  have  a  Tery  andmt 
appearance.  The  Chapel  is  a  venerable  edifice,  wiOi  Gothic 
windows,  in  two  of  which  is  painted  glass,  representing  the  anns 
of  Mr.  SiittoiL  The  orgau-gallery  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
there  are  numerous  monuments  ;  but  the  principal  curiosity  is 
the  tomb  of  the  foimder,  who  died  in  1614.  The  Library  was 
prindpaUy  given  by  Mr.  Wray,  whose  portrait  hangs  over  the 
chminey-pcce.  liie  Ofd  Court-roatn  is  richly  decorated  with 
carving  and  painting.  In  the  Qovemor's^roam  is  the  original 
portrait  of  Mr.  Sutton^  as  well  as  portraits  of  Charles  Hi,  arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  bishop  Burnet^  and  other  eminent  men.  The 
Hail  has  a  large  painted  window,  representing  a  ship  and  other 
emblems.  Near  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  curious  pavement  re- 
presenting Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  crest^  executed  with  coloured 
pebbles  by  a  pensioner. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL^ 

Dean's-yard,  Westminster. 

This  school  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  for  the 
education  of  40  boy%  denominated  the  Queen's  Scholarsi  who 
are  prepared  for  .the  university*  It  is  situated  withm  the  w  alls 
of  the  abbeyi  and  is  separated  into  two  schools  or  divisions, 
comprising  seven  forms  or  classes.  Besides  the  sdiolars  on  the 
foundation,  many  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry  send  their  sons  to 
Westminster  for  instruction,  so  that  tliis  establishment  \  ies  with 
Eton  in  celebrity  and  respectability.  They  have  an  upper  and 
an  under  master,  with  numerous  assistants.  Of  these  masters 
many  have  been  eminent  in  the  walks  of  literature,  particularly 
Dr.  Busby,  so  celebrated  for  his  severity  of  discipline,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Vincent.  In  DecembeTj  the  friends  of  the  Westminster 
scholars  are  invited  to  witness  the  representation  of  one  of 
Terence's  plays,  by  the  boys  of  the  school 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL, 
St.  Paul's  Charch-yard* 

Was  founded  in  1509,  by  Dr.  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
tho  surviving  sou  of  sir  Heiwy  Colet,  twice  lord  mayor,   it  waa 
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instituted  for  the  free  education  of  153  boys,  by  a  master,  an 
usher,  and  a  chaplain,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Mercers'  com- 
pan}r,  who  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  foundation.  The  school 
consists  of  eight  dames  or  forms*  In  the  first,  the  children  leant 
their  radimenis }  fhence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  they  are 
advanced  to  tlw  other  forms  fill  they  rise  to  the  eighth,  from 
which,  being  well  instructed  in  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
sometimes  m  various  Oriental  languages,  they  are  removed  to 
the  universities,  where  many  of  them  enjoy  exhibitions,  to  assist 
in  the  expenses  of  their  education.  The  building  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard  was  jpulled  down  in  1822,  and  re^rected  in  a 
handsome  style  dnm^  the  two  following  years,  from  designs  hy 
Mr.  6.  Smitiu 

MERCHANT  TAILOBS'  SCHOOL, 

Suflblk-lane,  Caonon-stresli 

Was  founded  by  the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  in  1561,  under 
the  mastership  of  Emanncl  Lucas  ;  Richard  Hill,  a  former  mas- 
ter, having  previously  given  500/.  towards  the  purchase  of  a  house 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  that  house  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
gieat  fire  in  1666^  the  present  buildings  were  erected  upon  the 
same  spot,  at  the  charge  of  the  eompany.  This  school  is  a  Ra- 
dons buildm^,  supported  on  the  east  fay  stone  pillars,  forming  a 
cloister,  within  [which  are  apartments  for  the  three  ushers. 
Adjoining  the  school  are  the  Ubrary  and  chapel,  and  coutiguoub 
to  these  is  a  house  appropriated  to  the  head  master. 

In  this  school  about  300  boys  are  educated,  of  which  number, 
by  the  statutes  of  the  foundation,  100  are  taught  gratis,  50  at 
28. 6d.  per  quarter^  and  100  at  Certain  annual  examinations^ 
or  probations,  are  appointed,  at  which  public  exercises  are  per* 
formed  by  the  scholars,  of  whom  several  are  yearly  sent  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  which  appears  to  have  been  principally 
founded  for  meir  use,  as  they  have  no  less  than  46  fellowships 
there. 


State  of  Education. 

There  are  various  minor  schools  maintained  by  charity ;  the 
parish  schools,  the  Lancasterian  and  national  schools,  the  Sun- 
day schools,  and  nearly  4000  private  schools  in  and  about  the 
metropolis. 

The  dissemination  of  the  common  rudiments  of  learning 
amongst  qU:  dasses^  even  aoDoxigst  the  most  humble^  has,  within 
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ihe  last  few  years,  become  tho  laudable  and  favourite  object  of 
all  those  who  had  power  tu  estimate  the  value  of  education,  or 
bad  a  mite  to  spare  to  promote  the  cause  of  jniblic  charity  and 
public  improvement*  Josbf^  Lancaster  aud  hi^  triend  Fox 
began  fhat  novel  course  of  imilructioii  which  was  soou  conducted 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  eehoob  ^ew  up  in  all  parishes  and  distrtcte 
fiom  the  loboun  of  private  individuabi  who  triumphed  over 
enormous  difficulties^  and  succeeded  in  inoeasing  the  de^  for 
information  amongst  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  The  bishops, 
the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  having  witnessed  the  beneHcial  etlects 
of  the  new  plan,  co-uperated  in  the  great  design,  and  commenced 
the  National  schools.  The  schools  founded  on  the  Lancas- 
terian  principles  introduce  the  reading  of  tlie  Bible  without 
comment,  and  thus  escdude  no  sect  or  persuasion.  The  National 
schools  intredoce  the  creed  of  the  established  church. 

Tta  number  of  these  institutions,  and  the  extent  of  flieir 
laboursi  asto^Uh  and  gratify  their  most  sanguine  supporters. 

There  are  more  than  forty  large  schools  in  London  alone, 
united  to  the  xSatioual  Society,  each  teaching  from  200  to  lOUO 
chddren.  The  Central  School  is  in  BaidwinVgardens,  Gray's 
Inn-lane,  and  any  respectable  person  is  allowed  to  visit  it. 
Accordmg  to  the  plan  pursued  in  these  schools,  the  expense  of 
books  ior  hfty  boys  is  1/.  3$.  lid.,  amounting  to  less  than  six- 
pence for  each  child;  but  as,  imder  good  management|  each  of 
the  tracts  comprehended  in  this  calculation  will  serve  six  chil- 
dren in  successioni  the  real  expense  for  booksy  for  suitable  iu* 
struction  in  reading  and  the  first  rudiments  of  religion,  is  not 
calculated  at  more  than  one  penny  for  each  child.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  the  National  Schools  of  the  metropolis  is  about 
20,000. 

The  Lanc  vsTERiAN  schools  were  not  much  patromzed  till 
about  18U8|  when  Joseph  Lancaster's  system  attracted  general 
attention — a  system  by  which,  even  if  parents  were  obhged  to  ; 
pay  for  the  school,  a  child  might  be  completely  taught  at  the  ; 
expense  of  4«.  6d.  per  annum!    But  previous  to  thia^i  onr  ' 
late  venerable  sovereign  had  condescended  to  give  Joseph  Lan- 
caster a  personal  interview,  aud  was  so  much  impressed  wi^  the 
value  of  the  simple  and  economical  plan  of  teaching,  and  the 
probable  beaetitii  wliich  the  country  and  the  world  might  derive 
from  it,  that  he  became  an  anuual  subscriber  of  100/.,  and  re- 
commended the  queen  and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family 
also  to  become  subscribers  to  a  considerable  amount    The  pre- 
judices against  the  founder  (who  first  practised  his  system  in 
17^b)  had  80  iiur  dinunished  the  subscriptions  in  1806^ 
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smoimted  to  IMe  more  tiban  fhose  of  the  kin^  and  fhe  xojral 

family !  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  saw  that,  unless  a  vigorous  exertion 
was  immediately  made,  the  whole  plan  was  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  lost.  He  advanced  near  2000/.,  and  became  responsible 
for  all  the  debts  ;  and  thus  saved  the  system  from  being-  aban- 
doned. After  that  time,  Mr.  Allen  and  other  benevolent  indi- 
viduals co-operated  with  Mr.  Fox,  and,  aided  by  the  powerful 
patronage  already  named|  as  well  as  that  of  the  dukes  of  Kent, 
Sussezi  and  Bedford^  succeeded  in  bringing  the  system  into 
extensiT^  if  not  full  operation.  Hie  society  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded so  successfully,  &at  it  has  now  between  200  and  300 
schools  for  boys,  and  about  100  for  girls.  Forty-three  of  these 
schools  are  established  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  country.  Each  school  has  from  150  to  500  children,  who 
are  educated  on  what  is  now  termed  the  British  system.  The 
school-house  for  tlie  Spitalfields  district  cost  1700/.,  and  between 
2  and  3000  children  have  already  been  educated  in  it.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  800  children.  The  school  in  the  Bo- 
rbu^h-road  contains  500  boys  and  300  girls,  and  has,  since  its 
establishmait,  afforded  education  to  upwards  of  24^000  children. 
In  this  building,  which  was  erected  in  1817,  are  kept  models  of 
schools,  for  the  mspection  of  visitors.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Lancasterian  society  is  about  1600/.  The  number  of  schokrs 
in  the  metropohs  is  about  12,000. 

In  aid  of  ail  these  exertions  for  the  poor,  there  are  the  Sunday 
Schools.  To  promote  this  mode  of  instructing  children,  there 
is  a  Sunday-school  Union  an  association  of  gratuitous 
teachers.  According  to  letoms  made  to  this  association^  up- 
wards of  66^000  childrai  are  instructed  in  the  Sundajr^schocla 
formed  in  llie  metropolis  alone.  In  most  instanres  it  is  found 
that  the  children  make  great  progress,  and  in  some  of  those 
schools  the  most  advanced  scholars  are  taught  "writing  and 
aritlnnetic  during  the  week.  The  scholars  regularly  attend 
public  worship,  and  are  taught  to  reverence  the  sabbath.  Tliese 
schools  instruct  those  poor  children  whose  time  is  fully  employed 
in  labour  during  the  week  daysii  and  to  them  this  is  the  only 
opportunity  of  gaining  instruction.  The  children  learn  their 
lessons  during  the  week,  to  repeat  to  their  teachers  on  Sunday  ; 
and  the  teachers  visit  tibe  childin^  at  their  own  habitations^  and 
procure  the  co-operation  of  their  parents,  and  watch  over  their 
conduct  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  more  than  5000  of 
these  gratuitous  teachers  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  as  they  all 
perfonn  the  labour  from  a  sense  of  duty,  they  do  it  much  l)ettcr, 

genexaUy  sp eaking^  thw  paid  teachers  j  but  if  thi^y  weru  paid 
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only  2i*  fof  aadi  Bundayi  which  vould  be  very  humble  paj, 
conndorahly  above  20|000/.  per  annum  would  be  requiied  for 
aalaries  alooe! 

The  beneficial  effi^cts  of  these  several  systems  of  instinction 
are  demonstrated  by  the  memorable  fact,  that  scarcely  one  boy 
who  has  belonged  to  any  of  the  institutions  has  been  found  in 
the  pursuit  of  criminal  courses.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walmsley,  th^ 
secretary  of  the  National  Societyj  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Recorder,  that  amount  497  juoemie  culpriU  committed  to 
Newgate^  only  14  ever  bdonged  to  the  National  achoola;  and  of 
fhoaei  aii:  were  ^en  out|  after  having  been  in  the  aehool  onty  a 
week)  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  a  nohnioua  raceiver  of 
stuleii  guod^. 


PUBLIC  CHARITIES^  HOSPITALS,  && 


FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL, 

G  luldf ord-s  tree  t« 

In  queen  Anne's  reign  the  scheme  of  a  foundling  hospital  was 
projected,  but  for  want  of  due  exertions  it  was  abandoned; 
several  persons,  however,  justly  expecting  that  so  humane  a 
project  would  be  renewed,  bequeathed  legacies  to  promote  its 
establishment.  In  1713|  the  celebrated  AomsoN  again  call^ 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  aubjeet  in  No.  105  of  the 
Chuurdiaai  but  the  desued  snecess  did  not  immediately  follow* 
Some  few  jrears  afterwards,  Mr,  Thomas  Coram,  maitor  a 
vessel  trading  to  the  American  colonies,  a  man  singularly  en- 
dowed with  active  and  disinterested  benevolence,  undertook  to 
establish  it ;  and  after  the  labour  of  seventeen  years,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  charter  from  George  II.,  October,  1739. 

The  hospital  is  built  on  a  spot  that  was  called  Lamb's  Coi^ 
duit£dd8,  and  wasti  in  fact,  surrounded  with  pleasant  opea 
eountry$  but  it  is  now  bounded  by  Brunswick  and  Mecklen* 
hcorgh  squares,  and  fronted  by  Guildford^etieel  and  Lamb's^ 
Conduitetreet.  The  object  of  the  institution  is,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  charter^  <<tfae  maintenance  and  education  of 
exposed  and  deserted  young  children.*'  Tlie  children  are  not 
indiscriminately  received,  m  cuusequence  of  the  mere  fact  of 
exposure  or  abaudonmeut^ — the  introciucUuus  are  controlled  by 
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the  comtnittee  of  manafrement.  The  age  wceplion  is  mMA 
twelve  months  from  the  birth,  but  the  previous  good  character 
and  necessity  of  the  mother,  and  the  desertion  of  the  father, 
inust  be  inquired  into ;  and  also  whether  the  reception  of  the 
child,  togetlier  with  the  secrecy  observed,  will  be  the  means  of 
replacing  the  mother  in  a  course  of  virtuous  demeanour,  and  the 
way  of  obtaixiing  an  honest  livelihood.  Where  these  cireixfli- 
stances  can  be  ascertained  on  the  testimony  of  credible  personsi 
the  unfortunate  mother  is  requested  to  appl^  personally  with  her 
own  petition,  and  assured  that  patronage  will  be  unnecessary. 

There  are  generally  about  200  boys  and  girls  in  the  hospital, 
and  180  boys  and  girls  (being  very  young)  in  the  coimtry,  under 
inspectors.  The  new  plan  of  education  has  been  adopted  in 
this  establishment.  The  receipts  of  the  institution  are  about 
13,250/. ;  resulting  from  dividends  on  funded  property,  produce 
of  the  chaptif  rents^  children's  work,  general  ben^actions|y  lega- 
cieSj  improvements  of  the  hospital  estates,  &c* 

The  children  are  not  only  nursed  and  educatedj  but  employed 
ttnder  proper  regulations^  and  provided  with  all  necessaries  until 
their  dismission  from  the  hospital.  On  their  discharge,  the 
general  committee,  at  their  discretion,  may  t^nve  them  clothes, 
money,  or  necessaries,  not  exceedinp^  the  value  of  10/.  The 
corporation  of  the  hospital  may  employ  the  children  in  any  sort 
of  labour  or  manufacture,  or  in  the  searservice,  and  bind  them 
apprentices,  or  place  them  out  as  servants  or  mariners.  The 
girls  are  distributed  into  three  classes,  under  the  care  of  three 
different  mistresses,  by  whom  they  are  taught  needle-work  and 
reading,  to  assist  in  the  house-work,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  The 
boys  are  apprenticed  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
girls  at  fourteen,  and  they  are  disposed  of  with  great  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  reports,  as  to  their  subse- 
quent conduct,  which  is  particularly  inquired  intOj  have  been 
very  favoxn-able. 

The  building  consists  of  two  brick  wings,  between  which  is 
the  chapel,  and  in  front  are  spacious  grass  plots  and  gravel  walks. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  adorned  with  paintings,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley,  and  tmresentations 
of  iraaoua  hospilala  in  London  by  Gainsborough,  Wikon,  Wale, 
&c.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  basso-relievo  by  Rysbrachj  representing 
children  employed  in  navigation  and  husbandry. 

The  Chapel,  which  so  materially  contributes  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  hospital,  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  neighbouring 
families.    There  is  always  a  popular  preacher ;  and  the  hymns, 

aathiem^  &e.  axe  performed  in    very  scientifiG  maiuier«  ZbQ 
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organ  was  presented  by  Handel,  who  for  some  time  performed 
his  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  annua^y  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 
The  altar-piece,  by  West^  is  deemed  one  of  his  finest  perform- 
aaceSi  and  the  windows  are  adorned  with  the  anns  of  the  prin- 
cipal benefactors  of  the  hosjj^ital. 

The  interior  of  *the  hospital  may  be  seen  on  SnndayS|  and 
Mondays  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

DSAF  and  DUMB  ASYLUM, 

Kent>road. 

This  institution  is  indebted  for  its  origm  to  the  humane  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Rev.  John  Townsend,  who^  iu  1 792,  attracted 
the  public  attention  to  the  afilictions  of  the  deaf  and  dmnb.  Tho 
present  building  was  erected  in  1807,  but  was  enlarged  in  1819, 
and  is  now  capable  of  receiving  200  childrea*  It  contains  a  fine 
bust  of  file  Rer.  J*  Townsend,  executed  by  Behnesi  and  pre- 
sented to  the  institution^  in  1824|  by  the  Patron^  Vice-Presidents, 
&c. 

Tlie  pnpils  cannot  be  admitted  before  nine  years  of  age,  nor 
after  fourteen  ;  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  com- 
prehend the  meaning  and  grammatical  arrangement  of  words, 
and  some  of  them  are  enabled  to  ^ecikm  They  are  Ukewise  in* 
structed  in  the  arts  of  mechanism  and  manufactare<  Of  those 
who  have  left  the  asylum,  but  few  have  been  dismissed  for 
mental  incapacity,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  and  now  follow- 
ing useful  occupations. 

MAGDALEN^ 

Blaekfflars-road, 

This  useful  institution  was  established  to  reclaim  mifortunatc 
females  from  the  paths  of  prostitution.  It  was  formed  in  1 758, 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Dodd ;  and  since  that  period 
between  4  and  5000  abandoned  women  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  tiie  establishment,  and  have  been  restored  to  their  fami- 
lies, friends,  and  society;  By  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  been  protected  here  have  subsequently'  continued 
honourable  and  correct  in  their  behaviour.  No  female  who  has 
conducted  herself  with  propriety  iu  the  house  is  allowed  to  leave 
it  unprovided  for.  The  apartments  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 80  females.  The  chapel  is  open  to  the  public  every 
Sunday  m  orning,  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  evening  at  a  quarter 
to  six,  when  a  collection  is  made  on  entrance.  The  females 
sing  in  a  very  affecting  noanner  j  but  they  axe  screened  from 
general  observation^  Jrersons  wishing  to  see  through  the  bnild* 
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log,  may  be  admitted  on  i4)plication  to  the  treasurer,  or  to  the 
committee,  who  meet  here  every  Thursday.  The  mihi^pjr  women 
who  wish  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  institution  must  apply  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  the  month,  between  eleven  and  three,  when 
those  whom  the  committee  consider  most  deserving  will  be  ad- 
mitted Without  any  lucouiiueudatioa. 

THE  ASYLXm, 

Lambeth , 

1 5;  a  house  of  refuge  for  female  orphan  children.   It  was  insti* 
tuted  in  1 7b8,  principally  through  the  recommendation  of  sir 
John  Fieldinp^.  The  Asylum  was  rebuilt  in  1825)  and  formt 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.    In  the  centre  is  a  handsome 
•  chapel^  which  is  open  to  i£e  public  every  Sunday,  when  coUee* 
'  tions  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  whose  cleanly  and 
j  healthy  appearance  cauuut  fail  to  interest  the  s^ctator. 

LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 

I  Claptou. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1813  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  destitute  orphans,  particularly  those  of  res^)ectaMe 
parentage,  and  was  formerly  ntuated  in  the  Hackney  Road. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1825,  and  is  capable  of 

accommodating  300  children.  It  forms  tlirce  sides  of  a  qua- 
drangle, the  centre  containing  the  dining-rooms,  and  the  wings 
,  being  occupied  by  the  dormitories.  In  the  middle  is  a  chapel 
connected  with  the  wings  by  a  colonnade.  Tickets  to  see  the 
Asylum  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  in  St.  Mary  Aze. 

I  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND, 

'  Near  the  Obelisk* 

I  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  instruct  the  indigent  blind  ia 
trades,  by  which  they  may  be  able  wholly,  or  in  ptot,  to  provide 

for  their  own  subsistence.     It  commenced  in  1799,  in  St. 
Greorge's-fields ;  but  since  that  period  has  beiu  removed  to  its 
present  situation.    The  institution  has  been  most  successful, 
'  tor  in  little  more  than  eight  years  it  returned  thirty  persons  to 
I  their  families,  able  to  earn  from  7s.  to  18«.  per  week.  There  are 
upwards  of  sixty  pcrsonsi  males  and  femades,  received  inta  the 
establishment;  and  from  their  exertions,  between  600/,  and 
1000/.  a  year  are  received  in  aid  of  the  raieral  expenses.  All 
I  under  12  are  now  deemed  inadmissible ;  but  no  age  above  18 
I  is  considered  a  disqualification,  while  the  strength  xemiuns  un* 
j  impaired,  and  the  fingers  are  flexible.   The  manufacturea  caap- 
z 
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ried  on,  particularly  in  threads,  lines,  mats,  baskets,  &c.,  are 
extensive ;  and  the  abiiify  evinced  by  many  o£  the  pupils  is 
truly  astoniflhing* 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL, 

Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thameai  about  fire  milca 
from  London-bridge,  is  a  retreat  for  seamen  ^o  by  age, 

wounds,  or  infirmities,  are  disabled  for  service,  and  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  are  slaiu  la  battle.  It  was 
ohginall}  built  as  a  palace  by  Charles  II.;  but  in  IG94,  was 
appropriattid  to  its  present  purpose  by  William  aud  Mar}-,  and 
its  erection  completed  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  though  a 
portion  waa rebuilt  in  the  succeeding  reign.  The  fizst  atone  of 
tbe  hospital  was  laid  by  John  Evelyn,  in 

Hie  piincipal  frmst  lacea  the  Thameai  akm^  wbich  t)ieie  is  a 
beantifin  tenace,  865  feet  ha  len^^  ISie  edi&se  ia  built  with 
Portland  stone,  and  is  divided  into  fbtn*  portions,  called  Idng^ 
Charles's,  queen  Anne's,  king  William's  and  queen  Mary's ; 
between  the  first  two  is  a  space  273  feet  wide,  forming  the  grand 
square,  the  centre  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  George 
II.,  carved  by  Hysbrach  from  a  single  block  of  white  uiaxble. 
On  the  west  side  is  Kinff  Charles's  BmUlinff,  the  eastern  part  of 
which,  elected  by  Webb  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  formed 
the  residence  of  Charles  II.;  the  western  part  waa  rebuilt  in 
1814,  On  the  east  aide  of  the  square  is  Quern  Jm^9  Bmiding^ 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  King  Charles,  and  behind  thira 
are  king  William's  and  queen  Mary's  buildings,  surmoimted  by 
magnificent  domes  120  feet  in  height. 

King  H'illiam^s  iiuUdinu,  situated  on  the  west,  was  eroi  tod  by 
mr  C.  Wren  and  sir  John  Vanbrugh.    In  one  of  the  pediments 
is  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  death  of  Nelson,  exe- 
cuted from  designs  by  West  in  1812.   T3a»  Panned  Haii  in 
this  part  of  the  building  was  executed  by  sir  Jamea  Thomhili ; 
in  the  cupola  of  tbe  vestibule  is  represented  a  eompeaa  aui^ 
founded     flip  four  winda  wiUi  their  variooa  emUems;^  aad 
beneath  ia  preserved  the  model  of  an  antique  ahip^  found  in ,' 
the  16th  century  near  Rome.    From  the  vestibule,  a  ilight  tif  I 
steps  leads  to  the  hall,  a  noble  apartment  106  feet  long,  56 
wide,  and  ;>0  high,  the  painted  ceiling  ol  whicli  was  repaired  | 
in  1808,  by  Mr.  Rigand.    Tlie  walls  are  ornamented  with  pilas* 
ters  skilfully  painted  in  imitation  of  tinting,  aiid  with  a  coUec-  ' 
tiou  of  pictures  first  ])laced  here  in  1824.    They  cmist  cbieHj 
o£  repn^ientations  of  sea^hts  and  portraits  of  naval  offioera. 

Bm  alae  aie  four  irtatoea  qf  lefda  Nelaoiv  Howo^  JDuncao^  m4 
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Vincent.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  represents  kinp  William  and 
queea  Mary,  Nurrounded  by  the  cardinal  virtue^  the  four  sea- 
sons, and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  the  whole  supported  hj 
eight  gigantic  figures.  At  the  west  end  of  the  ceihng  is  sera 
the  Bleiuieim  man-o&wari  with  a  figure  of  Vidory^  and  anotbar 
of  London^  accompanied  by  varioiis  rivers^  and  the  Afts  and 
Sciences,  and  at  the  east  end^  a  galley  with  Spanish  trophiesi 
as  well  as  portraits  of  Tycho  Brahe,  (Copernicus,  and  Flamstuad. 
From  this  splendid  apartment  another  tlight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Upper  Hall  ;  the  ceihng  represents  queen  Anne  and  ])rinc0 
George  of  Denmark  surrounded  by  several  emblematical  iigureS| 
and  in  the  comers  are'  the  arms  of  England,  Ireland,  Franoei 
and  Scotland,  between  which  are  introduced  figures  of  the  foinr 

1  qnarters  of  the  globe;  that  representing  Afinca  is  particularly 
admired.  The  sides  of  ilie  upper  hall  are  adorned  with  paint- 

'  ings  of  the  landing  of  William  III.,  the  landing  of  Oeofge  X.| 

!  and  the  family  of  the  latter  monarch. 

Queen  Mary*8  Building  contains  the  Chapel^  which  is  cer* 
tainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  s|)ecimens  of  Grecian  arcliitec- 
ture  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  111  feet  long,  and  52  broad,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  pensioners,  nurses,  and  boySi 
besides  the  governor,  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment. 
The  porticoj  supporting  the  organ  gallery,  consists  of  six  fluted 
marble  columns  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  are  richly  ornamented  with  alto-relievoes*  Over 
the  communion-table  is  a  fine  painting  by  West,  of  the  preser- 
vation of  St.  Paul  from  shipwreck,  and  above  it  are  statues  of 

i  two  angels,  by  Bacon.    The  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 

I  Saviour  are  depicted  in  chiaro-osciiro  round  the  chapel,  and  the 
vestibule  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Faith|  Hopoj  Meekness^ 

;  and  Charity,  from  designs  by  West 

The  council-room  and  the  governor's  apartments  contain 
several  fine  portraits  and  seanpieces,  but  time  are  not  open  to 

\  the  public*  The  chapel,  hall,  4uniug4X>om|  kitchen,  and  wards, 
may  be  seen  for  a  trifling  donation  to  the  pensioners  appointed 
to  show  them,  and  all  the  money  they  receive  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  school. 

Near  the  hospital  is  a  brick  building  containing  the  Infirmary, 
and  hot  and  cold  baths  for  the  use  of  the  pensioners.  The 
school,  formerly  maintained  here,  was  united,  in  1820,  with  the 
Naval  Aqrlum.  The  hospital  generally  contains  about  3000 
pensioners,  besides  whom  there  are  upwards  of  32,000  out- 
pensioners,  who  receive,  according  to  their  situation,  from 
4/.  lit,       to  27 L  7«»  6(f,  annuaSiy«  The  in-pensioners  are 
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dressed  in  bine,  and  allowed  stockings,  shoes,  linon,  and  I  .?,  per 
week  for  pocket-money.  The  goveniors  of  this  hospital  are  the 
^reat  officers  of  state  and  king's  ministers,  hut  it  is  under  the 
munediate  managemettt  of  24  directors^  a  governor^  and  lieute- 
nautf^ovemor.  It  is  supported  by  a  revenue  derived  from 
various  6oaiceB|  "but  prinapaBy  from  the  payment  of  6d*  a 
nMmth  from  every  seamaii)  from  the  profits  of  the  Derwent- 
water  estatei  from  undaimed  bounty  and  prize-money,  &c« 

BOYAL  NAVAL  ASYLUM, 
Greenwieb* 

This  institution  was  originally  commenced  at  Paddington,  in 
1801,  but  was  removed,  in  1807,  to  its  present  situation,  near 
the  entrance  to  Greenwich-park.  It  is  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion and  education  of  800  boys  and  200  girls,  the  children  of 
seamen  of  the  royal  navy. 

The  building  consiste  of  a  centre  connected  with  two  wings, 
liy  a  colonnade  of  foriy  stone  columns.  The  mterior  of  m 
central  portion  of  this  building  is  remarkable,  having  been  com- 
menced in  1613,  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  completed  in  1 635, 
by  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  arms  still  adorn  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  in  which  her  son  Charles  II.  was  horn,  in  1G30. 
This  house,  which  was  afterwards  transformed  iutu  the  ranger's 
lodge,  became  the  occasional  retirement  of  the  prime  minister 
Pelham,  from  whom  iiderived  the  name  of  Pelham-houae. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL,  OR  COLLEGE, 

Is  situated  on  the  site  of  a  college  founded  by  James  I.,  for  the 
study  of  controversial  divinity ;  and  is  intended  to  afibrd  an 

asylum  to  sick  and  superannuated  soldiers.  It  was  founded  by 
Charles  IL,  carried  on  by  James  II.,  and  completed  in  l(i90, 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  by  sir  C.  IViLn,  at  an  expense  of 
about  150,000/.  The  building  is  a  handsome  brick  structure, 
about  790  feet  in  length,  and  the  groimds  occupv  a  space  of  40 
acres.  The  principal  edifice  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrani;le, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  founder*  The 
east  and  west  sides  are  principally  occupied  by  the  pensioners* 
wards ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  former  is  the  governor's  house,  con- 
taining a  state-room,  adorned  with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  aud  11^ 
William  III.  and  Mary,  George  II.,  Geurge  III.  and  his  queen. 
The  centre  of  the  building  is  uccupied  by  a  vcstil)ule,  having  on 
one  side  the  Chapel^  with  an  altar-piece  representing;  the  Ascen- 
sion, by  Sebastian  Ricci ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Haiiy  adorned 

with  an  allt^goxical  picture  by  Vmio,  iu  which  is  introduce  a 
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portrait  of  Charles  JL    The  Hall  also  contains  Mr.  Ward's 

allegorical  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  four  wings;  one  fur 
Hm  infirmary,  another  for  several  officers  of  the  house,  another 
for  old  maimed  officers  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  fourth  for  the 
baker,  laundress,  and  others. 

The  number  of  pensioners  is  about  400,  besides  the  officers 
and  servants  in  the  house.  The  out,  or  extraordinary,  pen- 
sioners are  also  very  numerous ;  and  these  occasionally  do 
duty  in  the  garrisons,  whence  draughts  are  made  for  the  army* 
Their  allowance  is  7/.  12«.  6d.  a  year  each.  The  pensioners 
are  provided  with  clothes,  diet,  washmg,  lodging,  and  firing. 
Their  dress  is  red  with  blue  facings. 

TTie  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  a  certificate  from 
their  superior  officer,  that  they  have  been  maimed  or  disabled 
in  the  service  of  the  crov\  n,  or  have  served  twenty  years,  which 
must  be  proved  by  muster-rolls.  The  expenses  of  this  hospital 
are  defrayed  out  of  the  pounds^e  of  the  army,  besides  one  day*a 
pay  of  each  officer,  and  each  common  soldier,  every  year, 
which,  in  time  of  war,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
In  case  of  deficiency,  it  is  supplied  by^  parliament.  The  ho^ 
pital  is  under  the  direction  of  commissioners,  a  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  and  other  officers,  with  adequate  salaries. 

THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  ASYLUM, 

Chelsea, 

Tm  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  700 
boys,  and  300  girls,  the  children  of  soldiers.  The  former  art 
educated  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  rea^ng,  writ* 
ingy  and  the  usefm  parts  of  arithmetic ;  and  the  latter  in  needle- 
work and  household  afialrs. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1801,  the  first  stone  being  laid 
by  the  late  duke  of  York,  on  the  19th  of  June.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  principal  front, 
which  is  on  the  west  side,  has  a  portico  of  four  noble  Doric 
pillars,  supporting  a  j^ediment  with  the  imperial  arms ;  and  on 
the  frieze  is  this  mscnption,    The  Royal  Military  Asyluh 

FOR  THE  ChILDBBN  OF  THB  SOLDXBItS  OP  THB  BxaVULR  Axmx!* 

The  centre  consists  of  dining  and  school  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
used  as  a  chapel,  and  the  wings  are  occupied  as  dormitories ; 
that  on  the  north  side  for  the  boys,  and  that  un  the  south  for  the 
^irls.  On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  telegraph  communid^ 
iiig  with  the  Admiralty. 
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ST.  THOMAS  S  HOSPITAL, 

High-street,  Borough, 

Was  founded  hy  Bicfaard,  prior  of  Bermondsey,  in  1213)  and 
minendered  to  uenry  VIIL  in  1538.  In  1551  the  mayor  and 
citiiens  of  London,  haying  purchased  of  Edwaid  VI.  the  manor 

of  Southwark;  including  this  hospital,  repaired  and  enlarged  it, 
and  admitted  into  it  260  poor,  sick,  and  helpless  objects.  Upon 
vhich  the  kinij,  in  1553,  incorporated  it  together  with  those  of 
Bridewell,  Bethlehem,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Christ's  hospitals. 

The  ancient  structure  having  been  much  damaged  by  time, 
as  well  as  by  fire,  was  built  by  voluntary  subscription  ia  1693| 
and  ^eatly  enlarged :  it  then  formed  three  beautifid  s^uaiea^ 
to  which  the  govemorSi  in  1732|  added  a  magnificent  buildings 
eonsisfcing  of  several  wards,  and  vaxious  oflhcess  at  &eir  own 
expense.  It  is  now  composed  of  four  quadranguhr  coiirta.  In 
the  first  are  wards  for  womtn  ;  in  tlie  second,  two  chapels  ;  the 
lesser  for  the  private  use  of  the  hospital,  and  the  other  paro- 
chial. In  the  same  court,  and  adjoining  tu  it,  are  the  houses  of 
the  treasurer,  and  other  officers.  In  the  tliird  court  are  several 
wards  for  men.  The  fourth  has  also  wards,  hot  and  cold  baths, 
a  surgery^  a  theatroi  capable  of  accommodating  300  persons^  for 
the  deliveiy  of  lectures,  and  an  apothecary's  shop. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  court  is  a  statue  in  brass  of 
Edward  VI.,  executed  1^  Sdieemakers^  and  beneath  him  a  re- 
presentation of  the  halt  and  the  maimed.  In  the  centre  of  the 
third  court  is  a  stone  statue  of  sir  Kobert  Clayton,  lord  mayor 
of  Loudon  in  1680,  dressed  in  his  costume  of  chief  magistrate. 
He  gave  600/.  to  promote  the  rebuilding  of  the  hospital ^  and 
left  2300/  towards  endowing  it. 

The  governors  of  this  hospital  are,  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldeannen,  and  those  who,  on  receiving  a  governor's  stafi^ 
give  a  benefaction  of  50/.  or  upwards. 

The  house  contains  18  wards,  and  about  485  beds.  It  is  ap» 
propriated  to  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor,  and  of  those 
maimed  by  accident :  the  former  are  admitted  by  a  petition 
signed  by  one  of  the  governors ;  but  the  latter  are  received  at 
any  hour,  wthout  recommendation.  The  annual  expenditure 
at  this  hospital  is  about  10,000/.;  and  some  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  objects  relieviMl  may  be  formed  from  a  recent  unniiid 
return  : — curcd"and  discharged,  10,502  ;  remaining  under  cuxe, 
in  patients,  439 1  out-patients,  285 ;  buried,  225  i  making  a 
total  of  11,451.  ^  • 
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GUY'S  HOSPITAL, 
Xhoma8's*8treet,  Borough, 

Tlils  l)enevolent  institution  is  indebted  for  its  ori^n  to  Mr.  Guy, 
a  wealthy  citiziu  and  bookseller,  of  London,  who,  after  having 
bestowed  immense  sums  on  St.  Thomas's,  detennined  to  be 
the  sole  founder  of  another  hospital*  At  the  age  of  seventy-si]^ 
in  1721,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present  building, 
and  lived  to  see  it  nearly  completed.  It  cost  him  ld|793/.»  in 
addition  to  which  he  left,  to  endow  it,  the  immense  sum  of 
219,499/.  The  entrance  to  this  edifice  is  formed  by  an  iron 
gate,  opening  into  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  brass 
statue  of  Mr.  Guy^  by  Scheemakers;  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
has  an  inscription,  and  the  other  sides  are  occupied  by  relie^  ues 
representing  Mr.  Guy's  arms,  our  Saviour  healing  the  impotent 
man,  and  the  good  Samaritan.  The  building  consists  of  a  ' 
centre  and  two  wings  :  behind  the  former  is  a  separate  edifice, 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  One  of  the  wings  contains  a  hall 
and  rooms  for  public  business ;  and  tibe  other,  a  chapel.  Near 
the  altar  in  the  chapel  is  a  wlute  marble  statue  of  Mr.  Guy,  by 
J.  Bacon.  He  is  recpresented  standing  in  his  liveryman's  gown, 
with  one  hand  raising  a  miserably  sick  object,  and  with  the 
other  pointing  to  a  second  being  carried  by  two  persons  into  his 
hospital.  It  cost  J  000/.  Mr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Hunt  are  interred 
in  the  vaults. 

This  hospital  was  established  for  the  reception  of  400  sick 
and  diseased  objects,  besides  20  incurable  lunatics.  It  contains 
thirteen  wards,  and  upwards  of  400  beds*  Its  medical  esta- 
blishment consists  of  three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  and  an 
apothecary.  The  average  number  of  patients  admitted  an* 
nually  is  about  2250,  besides  whom  were  are  20,000  out- 
patients. This  hospital  has  a  museum,  a  collection  of  anato- 
mical preparations,  and  a  theatre  for  the  delivery  of  chemical, 
medical,  and  anatomical  lectures.  On  one  evening  in  the  week, 
medical  subjects  are  debated.  In  the  laboratory  is  a  medallion 
in  white  marble  of  the  great  and  pious  Boyle* 

The  governors  of  md  hospital  were  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament:  tlie  number  to  be  appointed  from  tliose  of  St. 
Thomas's  hospital,  by  the  fouudor,  is  60 ;  and  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  the  numbcnr  do  not  exceed  40,  the  Tacandes.  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  keeper,  or  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal,  and  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  so  as  to 
make  up  50.    It  is  also  enacted,  that  the  management  be  re- 

^erxed  to  a  president^  treasui^r^  and  ^1  goverooj^^  iurming  a 
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committee,  a|ipoiiited  by  a  geoml  oDUft,  seven  of  whom  are 
anmmlly  changed.  This  committee  is  empowered  to  transad 

the  atfairs  of  the  hospital,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control 
of  a  geuertU  court,  which  may  make  any  by-laws*  for  the  better 
government  of  the  corporation. 

In  1829  a  splendid  bequest  amounting  to  200,000/.  was 
made  to  the  governors  of  this  hospital,  by  the  will  of  Thomas 
Hunt,  Esq.,  on  condition  that  they  made  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  100  additional  patients. 

F^tiente  must  apply  for  admission  on  Wednesdaya  at  10 
oMoek.  Petitions  may  be  had  gratis  at  the  steward's  office^ 
No  fee  or  money  is  to  be  paid  on  admission  of  patients*  Out- 
patients to  attend  on  Friday  mornings  at  11  o*clock.  Atten- 
dance at  the  surgery  every  day  except  Sundays,  from  11  to  2. 
Accidents  admitted  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL, 

West  Sioith&Bld, 

Was  ineofporated  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
tt  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 

Smithfield,  founded  by  a  person  named  Rahere,  about  1102. 

This  hospital,  having  eiicaped  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  was 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  governors  in  1691.  But  be- 
coming ruinous,  a  subscription  was  entered  int^  in  1729,  for 
its  re-erection.  It  was  constructed  by  Gibbs,  and  now  consists  of 
four  piles  of  building,  surrounding  a  court,  and  joined  together 
by  stone  gateways.  One  of  these  piles  contains  a  large  hall  for 
the  govemon  at  general  courts,  a  eonatinghouse  for  the  con^ 
mittees,  and  other  offices.  The  other  three  piles  consist  of  wards 
fbr  the  reception  of  patients. — There  ave  three  physidans,  three 
surgeons,  three  assistant  surgeons,  an  apothecary,  and  a 
chaplain. 

The  principal  entrance  is  of  Doric  architecture,  erected  in 
1702.  It  consists  of  a  large  arch,  over  wliich  is  a  statue  of 
Henry  VIIL,  placed  between  two  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting 
a  circular  pediment,  adorned  with  two  figures  emblematical  m 
Sickness  and  Lameness.  Above  is  a  pt(Timent  with  the  royal 
arms.  The  gmnd  staircase,  painted  by  Hogarth  at  his  own 
pense,  is  admired  for  its  representations  of  the  good  Sama- 
ritan ;  the  pool  of  Betbesda^  the  pious  Rahere,  laying  the 
fouadation-sikone;  and  a  sick  man  caurried  on  a  bier  .attended  by 
monks.  The  hall,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  is  a  large  room, 
ornamented  with  a  full-lengtli  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  presented 
tliig  house  to  the  citiaens ;  as  weU  as  with  portraits  of  Chacks 
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II.,  Dr.  RadclifFe,  and  Percival  Pott,  esq.,  a  distinguished 
benefactor  to  this  hospital ;  the  latter  was  painted  by  Beyuolds. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  portrait  of  the  patron-saint ;  and 
in  the  windows  is  painted  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  to 
the  lord  mayor :  Prince  Arthur,  and  two  noblemen  with  white 
rods,  are  standing  near  him. 

Adjoining  the  south  wing  of  the  hospital  is  a  stone  building 
for  the  use  of  the  medical  establishment. 

Persons  injiin  d  by  accidents  are  received  into  this  hospital  at 
all  hours  without  any  delay,  but  those  afflicted  with  disease  can 
only  gain  admission  by  a  petition  signed  by  one  of  the  governors. 
The  extensive  good  done  may  be  inferred  from  a  recent  annual 
return  : — Cured  and  di8charged94057 in-patients,  and  5700  out- 
patients; buried,  314 )  remaining  under  cure,  480  in*patient8| 
and  330  out-patients ;  making  a  total  of  10^881* 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL, 

Bridge<street,  Blackfriars. 

Is  now  a  house  of  correction  for  dissolute  persons,  idle  ajipren* 
tices,  and  vagrants.  Its  use  and  character  may  be  infexied  firom 
file  following  return  for  one  year:-^ 

Vacrranfs  committed  hy  the  lord  mayor  and  sittiog  aldermen  184 

^Apprentices  sent  to  solitary  conhnement      •      •      «      •  ^ 

Persons  to  he  sent  to  different  purishes       .       •       •       »  633 

Apprentict'ii  to  be  brougliL  up  to  diiferent  trades      .        •  24 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Edward  VI.,  during  whose 
xeign  the  hospital  was  founded.  The  building  consists  of  a  largo 
quadrangle;  one  side  of  wbidi  is  partly  occupied  by  the  ball,  an 
extensive  room,  adorned  with  portraits  of  Charles  11.^  James  11., 

and  sirlvicbard  Carr  Gl}Tin,  It  is  likewise  decorated  with  two 
pictures,  one  of  which  by  Holbein,  representing  Edward  VI. 
delivering  the  charter  of  the  hospital  to  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don^ contains  a  portrait  of  the  painter;  the  other,  W.  Withers, 
esq.!  lord  mayor,  preceding  queen  Anne  to  St.  Paul' s  in  1708, 
Ibb  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  occupied  by  the  prison. 
A  new  building  connected  with  this  establishment  has  recently 
"been  erected  near  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

ST,  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL, 

Hyde-park  Corner, 

Vfas  established  in  1733,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  lame. 

new  building  was  commenced  in  1828,  from  designs  by 
3f|r.  Smirke.  Wh^n  completed  it  will  contain  350  beds*  ¥9f 
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fientfl  are  admitted  every  Wednesday,  by  note  or  recommenda^ 
tioA  iVam   govomor,  wd  accidents^  at  all  timeSj  without. 

WliSXMlNSTER  HOSPITAL, 

yfa»  instituted;  1719,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy  from 
aD  parts,"  Patients  are  admitted  by  orders  binned  by  a  govept 
Bori  ca899  of  accident  excepted,  which  are  admitted  without  re- 
commendatioiii  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  ni^ht,  and  several  beds 
are  reserved  for  tbem.  A  benefaction  of  3  or  three  guineas 
per  aoQum^  qualifies  the  donor  to  become  a  trustee. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL, 

Cbarles-street,  Cavendish-square, 

Was  instituted  in  1745,  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  lame 
patients,  the  relief  of  lyin^-in  married  women,  and  the  supply 
of  the  indigent  and  labonous  poor  with  advice,  medicine,  diet, 
lodffmg,  and  other  necessaries,  when  afflicted  with  disease,  or 
imdefed  by  accident  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
famiUes;  and  further,  in  1792,  through  the  munificence  of 
S.  Whitbread,  esq.,  an  establishment  was  provided  for  patients 
afflicted  with  cancer.  Accidmts  are  admitted  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  without  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
fevers  at  all  times  with  them.  Persons  who  have  cancers 
are  allowed  td  remain  during  their  life,  imless  they  wish 
to  be  diieharged*  Lying^n  women  are  attended  at  their  own  habi- 
tatums.  The  hos^tol  is  eapahle  of  eontaining 300  patients,  bn^ 
owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  its  finances,  scarcely  two-thirds 
of  that  number  can  be  admitted.  The  total  numbor  of  in-patients  ' 
reUeved  by  this  hospital,  between  1810  and  1819,  was  11,359, 
and  the  total  number  of  out-patients,  in  the  same  period,  22,1 17. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  patron,  a  president,  fourteen  vice- 
presidents,  two  treasurers,  and  a  committee  oi'  the  i^oveniors,  or 
those  who  subscribe  three  guineas  annuaUy,  or  thirty  guineas  at 
one  paTroent*  The  patients  are  visited  by  three  physicians,  an 
aceottimeur,  and  three  surgeons.'  The  domestic  offloers  ate,  a 
ciuq[ilaiii,  secretary,  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  matron, 

LONDON  HOSPITAL, 

IWhiteehapel-road,  \ 

Was  first  estahHshed  in  1740,  in  Presrot-street.  fioudmanV 
fields,  but  it  was  so  well  patronised  that  a  large  and  grand  hos- 
pital was  built  in  Whitechapekcoad,  and  a  charter  of  mast*  I 
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potation  panted,  Dec.  2,  1759.  Hie  patieuts  relieved  here  are 
sick  and  wounded  seamen^  watermen,  coal-heaven^  shipwrightsi 
ropemakers,  labourers  in  the  several  docks  and  on  the  quays. 
Attached  to  this  hospital  is  an  A&Bumulaiing  Frnd,  for  the  pmv. 
pose  of  providing  for  the  future  eidgendes  of  the  establishment^ 
and  securing  its  pcnnaiient  support.  The  fund  is  imder  certain 
orders  and  reflations,  and  is  subjected  to  the  control  of  twen^* 
one  guardians  chosen  i^very  three  years. 

SMALL-POX  HOSPITAL, 

Bftttle-bridge, 

Was  instituted  by  vohmtaxy  snbscripiioli  in  1746,  but  tibe  pre* 
sent  building  was  not  opened  till  1 767.   Soon  after  the  practice 

of  vaccination  beccimti  prevaleat,  Dr.  Woodville,  physician  to  the 
hospital,  first  introduced  it,  January  21,  1799,  and  since  that 
time  upwards  of  100,000  patients  have  been  vaccinated  here. 

A  portion  of  this  building  is  appropriated  to  cases  of  typhus 
and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions* 
In  the  court-room  of  this  hospital  is  a  fine  bust  of  George  III» 

QU££N  CHA&LOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL^: 

Was  founded  in  1752,  for  receiving  poor  pregnant  women,  as 
well  unmarried  as  married,  who  occupy  separate  wards.  Others 
are  attended  at  their  own  habitations.  It  was  first  established 
at  iiayswater,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Manor-house^  Lisson- 
green.  It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  50,000  women  have 
received  the  benefit  of  this  hospital. 

british:lying-in  hospital, 

BfowAlow-streety 

Was  instituted  in  1749.  The  qualification  of  an  annual  gover* 
nor  is  a  sidiscription  of  five  guineas  jxjr  annum,  and  of  a  per- 
petual governor,  a  single  payment  of  forty  guineas,  each  of 
whom  may  present  two  women  in  a  year*  The  committee  have 
preserved  an  account  of  those  who  have  died,  from  which  it 
appearsi  fliat^  in  the  first  ten  years,  one  woman  died  in  42 ;  in 
the  fifth  ten  years,  one  in  288 ;  and  in  the  sixth  ten  years,  one 
in  216.  In  we  first  ten  years,  one  child  died  in  15 ;  in  the  fifth 
ten  years,  one  in  77  ;  and  in  the  sixth  ten  ycai.s,  one  in  92.  The 
proportion  of  boys  to  girls  born  is  18  to  17 ;  of  still-boru,  about 
one  to  25 ;  of  women  bearing  twins,  one  to  84»1 
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CITY  OF  LONDON  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

City-roacU 

Was  iosiitiited  in  1750.  A  subscription  of  thirty  guineas  con- 
stitutes a  governor  for  life*  Those  who  subscribe  five  guineasi 
or  three  guineas,  per  annum,  are  governors.  Each  governor  for 
life  has  the  privilege  of  relieving  eight  patients  in  the  year,  and 
of  having  two  of  them  on  the  hooks  at  a  time.  Suhscribers  of 
five  guineas  may  relieve  five  patients,  and  those  who  siibscrihe 
three  guineas  may  reheve  two  patients.  A  double  subscriptiua 
acquires  a  double  privilege.  This  hospital  has  relieved,  since 
jits  estahlishmenti  upwards  of  30,000  poor  married  women. 

GENERAL  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

York*road,  Westminster-bridge. 

This  hospital,  formerly  called  the  Westminster  New  Lying-ia 
Hospital,  was  instituted  in  1765.  It  was  situated  in  Westmin- 
ster liridge-road,  but  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  1828. 
An  aimual  subscription  of  three  guineas  entitles  to  recom* 
mend  three  in-patients,  three  out^tients  at  their  own  habita- 
tions, and  any  number  for  advice,  and  to  vote  at  elections*  A 
subscription  of  thirty  guineas  constitutes  a  governor  for  life, 
entitled  to  recommend  yeady  three  in-^tients,  three  at  their 
own  habitations,  and  any  number  for  advice,  also  to  vote  at 
elections. 

OTHER  LYING-IN  CHARITIES. 

Besides  lying-in  hospitals  may  be  mentioned  two  or  three  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  delivering  poor  married  women  at  tlicir 
own  habitations.  A  useful  institution  of  this  kind,  in  Little 
Knight-Rider-street,  dates  its  rise  in  1757.  An  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea,  or  more,  or  a  benefaction  of  ten  giuueas  or 
upwards,  coi^tutes  a  govmior.  An  annual  governor  for  one 
guinea  may  recommend  eight  objects  in  the  year,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  a  larger  sum,  and  the  governor  for  life  recommends 
the  same  number  annually.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  tliis 
society  the  deliveries  amounted  to  178,983. 

Another  institution  of  the  same  kind,  called  Tlie  Benevo- 
lent Institution  for  the  sole  pm^ose  of  delivering  poor  married 
women  at  their  own  habitations,**  was  established  in  1780  ;  and 
a  third,  entitled,  the  Royal  West  London  Infirmary  and 
Lying-in  Institution/*  in  1818,  ViUiers-street,  Strand. 
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EETHLEIIEM  HOSPITAL, 

Lambetb, 

Is  a  loyal  foundatioii  for  the  leception  of  lunatics,  incorporated 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  old  BjetUehem  hospital^  which  was^  sittOH 
aied  in  Mooifields,  and  pulled  down  in  1814|  was  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  and  this  copy  of  his  palace  gave  so 
much  offence  to  Louis  XIV., that  he  ordered  apian  of  St.  James's 
palace  to  be  taken  for  offices  of  a  very  inferior  nature.  The 
present  hospital  was  commenced  in  1812,  on  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Doe  and  Duck  tavern,  which  was  afterwards  occupied 
as  the  school  lor  the  indigent  blind.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  cost  about  100,000/.  The  front  is  truly  magnificcnti 
consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  forming  a  range  of  build- 
ing 580  feet  in  length ;  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  dome^ 
and  ornamented  with  an  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns,  supporting 
the  arms  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  interior  is  judiciously  fitted 
up,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  200  patients,  6U  of 
whom  are  admitted  by  direction  of  government.  In  the  hall 
are  placed  two  fine  figures,  representing  Raving  and  Melancholy 
MadnesSy  for  which  Louis  XII.  of  France  once  offered  12,000 
louis-d'ors ;  they  were  executed  by  the  father  of  Colley  Gibber, 
but  repaired  in  1820  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  f6rmerly  adorned  tlio 
entrance  to  the  old  hospital.  The  buildings  and  uie  grounds  for 
the  eacercise  of  fiie  patients  occupy  about  12  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  recent  account  of  the  patients  in  fliis  hospital ; — Re* 
maining,  205  3  cured  and  discharged,  160 ;  patients  under  cure, 
122 ;  patients  incurable,  65  ;  making  a  total  of  552.  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  hospital  is  about  IS^OOO/* 

ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL, 
OMrstreet-road* 

ifo  an  institution  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  which  originated 
in  1732,  and  was  then  situated  at  a  place  called  Windmill-hill, 

Dn  the  north  side  of  Upper  Moorfields.  The  present  building, 
^vhich  derives  its  name  from  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated, 
was  commenced  in  1751,  but  not  completed  till  1786,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  55,000/.  It  is  a  solid  brick  edifice,  extending  nearly  500 
£eet  in  length,  and  consisting  of  three  stories,  besides  the  base- 
voent  floor  and  attics  at  the  extremities,  which  are  elevated  above 
the  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  interior  contains  apart- 
VKcnts  for  the  various  officers,  and  accommodations  for  300 
jpatients,  100  of  whom  are  on  the  incurable  list. 

The  annual  iacoiue  of  the  hospital  is  about  9000/.  Persons 
2a 
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paying  21/.  or  iipwanlf^,  or  11.  7s,  at  least,  and  signing  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  3/.  185.  for  the  four  succcedm*^  yeai-s,  are  admitted 
governors,  nine  of  whom  constitute  a  general  court,  held  on  the 
tfakd  Wednesday  in  Febroarjr. 

MISGBLLANfiOUS  HOSPITALS^  fte. 

Central  Lying-in  Charity  and  Di^pensanj  for  Females,  Great 
Queen-street,  LincolnVinii-fields,  instituted  1816. 
Lock  Hospital^  near-Hyde-park-corner. 
Ophthatmic  Infirmary^  Moorfields. 

Samaritan  Sodeiy,  instituted  in  1791,  aft  an  appendage  tc)  the 
London  Hospital,  for  the  rdief  and  prev^ution  of  varioiis  kinds 

of  distress,  not  within  the  provision  of  public  hospitals. 

Sea-hath  i7ig  Infirmary  for  the  poor  of  London,  eslablielied  in 
179n,  by  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom  and  others,  near  Margate. 

Grey-coat  Hospital,  Strutton-ground,  instituted  in  1G9S,  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  2000  of  whom  have  been  ap- 
prenticed since  its  foundation. 

Green^oat  Hospital^  or  School,  Tothill-tields,  founded  in 
1633,  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  for  the  in- 
rtniction  and  maintenance  of  poor  orphans. 

ALMS.H0USE8. 

Emmanuel  Hospital^  or  Lady  Dacre'sAlms-housei^S^md^btiiitij 
l\>thill4ields,  founded  about  1600*  It  affords  maintenance  to 
a  master  and  mistress,  10  men,  10  women,  iO  boys^aad  10  giris. 
The  boys  and  ^Is  have  a  school-room,  and  are  s^ppraiiltced  to 
different  trades,  when  ttieit  education  tsrminates. 

Ashe's  HospitaLor  Haberdashers'  ^AiM^OM»e»,Horton,foimded 
in  1 692,  by  the  company  of  Haberdashers,  in  pursuance  of  the 
will  of  R.  Aske,  esq.,  who  leit  30,000/.  for  their  erection  and 
endowment.   Here  20  poor  members  of  the  Haberdashers'  com* 

{any  are  maintained,  and  20  boys  are  supported  and  educated, 
n  1826  these  alms-houses  were  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  ^yle. 
They  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangtei  in  the  middle^  of  which 
!s  a  statue  of  the  founder.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  build* 
ing  isa  chapel,  with  a  portico  of  the  Doric  orders  on  one  side 
of  it  are  the  school-room,  ilie  eonrt-room,  in  which  is  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Aske,  apartments  for  the  master,  &c. ;  and  on  tiie  other, 
tiie  hall,  apartments  fur  the  housekeeper,  the  chaplain^  &c.  Tlie 
houses  for  the  old  men  form  the  wings.  The  chapel  is  upuu  to 
the  public. 

BQHcroft'4  Mm-h^um^  MUe^d-aroadii  founded  in  1727^  in 
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jmmmxK^e  of  the  will  of  Fraacia  Banarofty  and  held  in  tmst  hy 
the  Drapers'  Company. 

Trinity  Campat^^a  Aim»Aomes,  Mile^nd-road^  founded  in 
1695,  for  the  reception  of  poor  captains,  pilots,  &c, 

FUhmmMen*Alm»4i^^  comprieii^  accom- 

odation for  40  persons^  a  chapd|  and  a  house  for  the  chajdain. 
WhitHngton*B  Almn^hmunes^  founded  in  1415^  at  College-hill^ 
but  removed  to  liighgate-hill  about  1826. 

Drapers'  Alms-homea^  Gretiuwich,  founded  by  Lambarde  the 
antiquary,  in  1576. 

Fishmongers'  Alms-houseu,  OX  St*JPcier'9  Hospital^  Newington- 
butts^  founded  in  1618* 

East  India  Compmy*s  Alms^homes,  Poplar^  for  the  widows  of 
officers  and  seamen  who  have  been  in  the  Company's  service. 
SiafforiTM  Aiim4unue9^  GhayVinn-road,  established  in  1613. 
Henry  VlVz  Alm94wu9t9i  Little  Almonry,  Wesbninster. 
Edward's  Alms-hoyises^  Christ-church.  Surrey,  foundtid  \x\ 
1717. 

Dame  OwerCs  Alms-houses,  Islington,  founded  in  1610. 

Nor/oik  Ca//nje,  Greenwich,  founded  in  1613,  by  Henry  carl 
of  Northampton,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Mercers'  Company. 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  other  alms-houses  of  less 
magnitudOt 

DISPENSARIES. 

These  very  useful  institutions,  of  which  there  are  an  immense 
nmnberi  are  intended  to  affiurd  medical  assistance  in  those  casea 
where  the  poor  do  not  require  confinement  or  absence  from  erao 
ployment,  or  where  they  have  sufficient  accommodation  at  home. 
They  thus  form  a  ehantable  establishment,  between  the  hospital 
and  the  workhouse.  By  this  system  the  necessity  of  remuval  is 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  houses,  nurses, 
&c.,  for  the  patients,  and  the  sick  themselves  have  the  comfort 
of  being  surrounded  by  their  families  and  friends.  The  General 
Dispensary  in  Aidersgate-street  was  the  iirst  established,  and 
this  was  followed  by  so  many^  that  upwards  of  50,000  patiente 
are  now  reUeved  annually,  at  the  small  expense  of  5000/.,  a  sum 
not  ejDoeeding  oneithiid  of  the  revenue  of  a  single  hospital  in 
London.  One  guinea  is  the  annual  subscription  of  a  govemoti 
which  enables  him  to  afford  relief  to  at  least  ten  patients. 

A  list  of  the  dispensaries  may  be  found  in  the  London  Direo» 
iories. 

There  are  also  about  a  dozen  Vaccine  Dispensaries^  where 
t)ie  children  o(  the  poor  may  be  vaccinated  gratis.  About 
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8000  are  annually  vaccinated  at  these  establishments,  not  more 
than  eighteen  of  whom,  on  the  averacre,  take  tlie  disexise  after- 
wards. The  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from  smalUpox, 
which  took  place  ni  London,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
vacdnationi  was  4000.  The  number  now  scarcely  exceeds  600, 


MISCELLANEOUS  CHARITIES. 

•    EOYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY, 
Brid£^treet«  Blackfriars, 

This  institution,  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned 
or  dcad^  was  founded  in  1 774,  by  Drs.  Goldsmith,  Heberdeu, 
Towers,  Lettsom,  Hawes,  and  Cogan,  but  principally  by  the 
exertions  of  the  last  tliree  gentlemen.  The  annual  reports  of 
the  societyi  from  its  instituticni  till  1780,  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  Cogan ;  from  1780  to  1808,  by  Dr.  Hawes  ;  from  1808  to 
1813,  by  Dr.  Lettsom ;  and  after  that  period  by  the  registrar 
and  secretary  for  the  iSme  being.  Tlie  society  offers  rewards  to 
persons  who,  within  a  certain  time  after  the  accident,  rescue 
drowned  persons  from  tbe  water,  and  bring  them  to  places 
where  means  may  be  used  for  their  recovery.  It  likewise  con- 
fers honorary  medals  on  persons  who  have  exerted  themselves 
in  saving  the  lives  of  others :  these  are  given  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  society,  when  tlie  individuals  who  have  received 
benefit  from  the  institution  hkewise  attend  and  walk  in  pro* 
cession.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  successful  exertions 
have  been  made  amount  to  more  than  5000,  and  the  number 
of  claimants  rewarded  to  upwards  of  20,000.  Forty4ihiee 
similar  institutions  have  been  establidied  in  Great  Britain, 
five  in  the  Britidi  foreign  settlements,  and  ten  in  foreign 

countries. 

The  society  has  eighteen  receiving  houses  in  the  metropolis, 
all  of  which  are  supplied  with  perfect  and  excellent  apparatus, 
and  designated  by  conspicuous  boards,  announcing  their  object. 
The  principal  receiving-house,  however,  was  erected  in  1 794, 
and  IS  situated  on  a  spot  of  ground  given  by  his  Majesty 
George  III.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  River,  m 
Hyde  Park.  In  this  house  every  thing  necessary  for  the  resos- 
citating  process  is  kept  in  constant  readiness,  and  during  the 
bathing  season  a  medical  gentleman  attends  to  render  assist- 
ance in  case  of  accident.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
river  is  frozen  over,  ladders  and  ru^^es  ore  alwayti  iu  readinessk 
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and  people  employed  by  the  •ociefcy  are  eonstairffy  on  tlia  ipoi 
Tfae  offiee  in  £bndge-streeti8  open  uom  eleFen  to  thxee. 

SMALL  D£BT  &£LI£F  SOCIETY, 

7«  Craven-street, 

Pot  the  discharge  and  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small 
debts  througliout  England,  was  established  in  February,  1772, 
principally  by  means  of  the  exertions  of  the  unfortunate  Dr. 
Dodd.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee,  who  enquure  mto  the 
character  of  the  applicants.  Since  its  establishment  it  ha»  pro- 
cured  the  discharge  of  upwards  of  40,000  debtorsi  at  an  e]^ 
pense  of  not  mor^  man  3L  tot  each  individual* 

MENDICITY  SOCIETY, 
13,  Red-Lion-squafS. 

This  admirable  institution  was  established  in  1818,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removin<j;  from  the  streets  every  description  of  meudi* 
caut.  Those  persons  whose  characters  are  found  to  be  goo4 
axe  relieved,  whilst  those  who  prefer  begging  to  honest  industry 
are  prosecuted  and  punished.  The  society  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  management;  two  of  the  members  of  which 
attend  daily  at  the  office,  to  superintend  the  examination,  re^ 
lief,  and  disposal  of  cases.  The  office  hours  are  from  nine  to 
six  o'clock.  The  annual  payment  ui  1/.  constitutes  a  go- 
vernor, and  the  payment  of  10/.  lO*.  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
year,  a  life  governor.  During  two  years  this  society  investi- 
gated 7966  cases,  bestowed  49,858  meaht,  and  committed  ^05 
vagrants. 

PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY, 
Loodon-rood, 

Hiis  ezodlent  establishment  was  formed  in  1788,  and  incorpo* 
rated  in  1806.   The  children  taken  under  its  care  are  such  as 

have  been  engaged  in  criniiual  courses,  or  are  tlie  oflspring  of 
convicted  felons.  It  was  estabUshed  by  the  exertions  of  Robert 
Ytniug,  esq.,  (who  first  suggested  the  plan,)  Dr.  Lettsom,  the 
Hun.  liobert  Pusey,  Dr.  James  Sims,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Leeds.  The  first  institution  was  at  Cambridge  Heath,  near 
Hackney  ;  but  the  present  building  was  afterwaads  raised,  and 
soon  reosived  within  its  walls  200  youth  of  both  ^eies.  For  the 
en^x  loyment  of  the  diildren,  buildings  have  been  erected,  called 
the  Philanthropic  Refonn,  in  which,  under  the  direottpn  of  the 
several  master  workmen,  are  carried  on  the  trades  of  a  printer, 
copper-pkte  printer,  bookbinder,  shoemaker,  tullur,  The 
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sMa  are  educated  as  servants,  and  employed  in  washing  the 
nnen,  making  their  own  dothingf  shirts  for  the  bo^  &c.  In* 
dustiy  is  excited  by  rewards  that  bear  a  proportion  to  exer- 
tion. Education  and  rdigious  instruction  are  also  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

Tlie  chapel  is  o]H)n  to  the  public  every  Sunday,  when  a  collec* 
tiuu  ii>  made  in  aid  of  the  charity. 

PRISON  DiSCirLlisK  SOCIETY. 

Hie  society  for  the  improvement  of  prison  disdpline,  and  the 
leformation  of  jtnrenile  offenders,  held  its  first  public  meeting 
in  1820,  although  it  had  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable 
time  l)t'fore.  Its  objects  ;ire,  ihe  anieUoration  of  gaols,  by  the 
diffusion  of  inforinatioii  respecting  their  construction  and  ma- 
nagement, the  classification  and  employment  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  punish- 
ment, and  by  inducing  the  criminal,  on  his  discharge  from  con- 
finementy  to  abandon  his  vicious  pursuits. 

THB  MARINE  SOCIETY, 
KshopsgH  td-ttreet» 

Is  an  institution  for  qualifying  poor,  abandoned,  and  distressed 
boys  for  the  sea-scrvlce.  It  was  incorporated  in  1772,  though 
it  was  begun  in  1 756,  and  has  since  clothed  and  sent  to  sea  up- 
wards of  70,000  boys.  It  has  a  recdving  ship  placed  in  the 
Thames,  near  Deptford,  and  manned  with  proper  officers  to  in- 
struct the  boys  in  maritime  tactics. 

THE  AFRICAN  INSTITDTION 

Was  founded  in  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  civi* 
Using  Africa — an  immense,  but  a  laudable  undertaking.  Ifaay 
sdiools  have  been  established,  particolaxly  at  Siena  Leone, 
where  the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  14U0.  The  schools  aie  usually  well  attended,  and 
both  males  and  females  appeared  zealous  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  instruction.  The  royal  Briti^/'  and  Dr.  Bell's"  sys- 
tems of  education  are  adopted.  A  report  is  published  an- 
nually ;  and  is  valuable  for  its  regular  details  respecting  the 
progress  made  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  by  the  various  foreign 
powers,  and  the  success  «lten#Dg  the  eifinrts  to  wiiiw  wd 
mstruct  A&iea. 
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SION  COLLEGE, 
London-wall. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  the  site  of  a  nunne^,  which 
having  fallen  to  decay,  was  purchased  by  William  Elsynge, 
citizen  and  mercer,  and  convtrted  into  a  college  and  hospital, 
called  from  his  name  Elsynge  Spital  ^  but  in  1 340  he  changed 
it  into  an  Austin  prioxy,  which  was  afterwards  granted  to  sir 
John  Williams^  master  of  the  jewel-otiice  to  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
with  sir  Rowland  Haywardj  inhabited  it  tiU  its  destmction  by 
fire.  In  I623|  Dr.  Thomas  White  having  bequeathed  3000/. 
towards  purchasing  and  building  a  college  and  ahns-house  on 
the  ancient  site,  his  executors  erected  the  present  college.  It  is 
held  by  two  charters  of  incorporatiun,  diitedJuly  3d,  6  Car.  I., 
and  June  20th,  16  Car.  II.  By  these  authorities,  a  president, 
two  deans,  and  i'uiir  assistants,  with  all  the  rectors  and  vicars, 
lectiurers  and  curates,  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  were  constituted 
a  corporation^  and  an  alms-house  was  established  for  ten  men 
and  ten  wom^i.  Dr.  White  endowed  these  by  a  rent-charge  of 
120/.  per  annuni|  besides  40/.  per  annum  for  the  common 
charges  of  the  coU^.  The  bishop  of  London  is  visiter.  In 
addition  to  the'  founder^s  benevolence,  the  college  holds  a 
farm  in  Hertfordshire,  left  by  a  ucisou  of  the  name  of  lirewer, 
in  1634. 

The  library  contains  several  portraits,  and  a  curious  piece 
of  antique  plate,  having  on  one  side  an  image  of  the  Deity, 
and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the  decollation  of  John  the 
Baptist* 

ST.  CATHERINE'S  HOSPITAL, 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Kegeat'fi  Park* 

Was  originally  founded  by  Matilda,  queen  of  Stephen.  Queen 
Eleanor  after^vards appointed  a  master,  tliree  brethren  chaplains^ 
and  three  sisters,  ten  poor  women,  and  six  poor  clerks.  Several 
other  queens  of  England  have  been  benefactors  to  this  hospital. 
Its  present  name  is  derived  from  Catharine,  the  Avif  e  of  Henry 
VIlI.j  who  founded  a  guild  of  which  many  distinguished  per-* 
sons  were  members. 

This  establishment  was  formeily  situated  near  the  Tower,  but 
in  1826|  when  the  construction  of  St.  Catherine's  Docks  was 
commenced,  the  members  presented  a  memorial  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  praying  that  the  ground  on  which  the  hospital  and 
master's  house  now  stand  might  be  given  them,  a  request  which 
was  immediately  complied  with.   The  buiiiiiigy  ^ructed  from 
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designs  by  A.  Poynter^  esq^  is  of  wliite  brick  in  the  pointed 
style  of  airchitectur^  and  consists  of  two  tangesi  each  forming 
tluee  houses.  In  ilie  centre,  but  detached,  is  the  collegiate 
church,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles.  This  is  also  bmlt  of 

white  brick,  but  the  front  is  cased  with  stone,  and  surmounted 
by  two  pinnacles.  Over  the  central  window  are  the  royal  arms  | 
and  those  of  the  college.  The  organ,  which  was  brought  from  the 
old  church,  has  a  larger  swell  than  any  other  in  England.  The 
curious  wooden  pulpit  and  stalls  have  likewise  been  reinstated 
here.  On  the  opposite  nde  of  the  road  is  the  Masier*a  Houaoi 
surrounded  by  about  tiro  acres  of  pleasure-ground. 

WESTMINSTEK  BENEVOLiSNT  SOCIETY. 

TUa  useful  institution  is  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  poor,  par^ 
ticularly  the  famiUes  of  soldiers,  and  distressed  married  wo- 
men, at  the  time  of  child-birth.    It  was  established  in  1810. 
Since  its  commencement,  nearly  three  thousand  cases  have  been 
relieved,  at  the  small  expense  of  173U/. ;  a  proof  how  much 
good  may  be  effected  with  small  means,  where  the  benevolent  | 
will. bestow  personal  attention.   The  society  ^pranta  the  loan  of 
a  box  of  duld-bed  lin^  to  each  poor  mamed  woman  durmg  i 
her  confinement!  and  pecuniary  aid  to  the  amount  of  lOt.  or 
20t.  during  the  month.   The  business  is  conducted  by  two  | 
committees^  male  and  female^  who  personally  investigate  every 
cabe. 

MISCBLLANEOUS  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES. 

Masonic  Society^  founded  in  1798,  for  clothing  and  educating 
the  sons  of  deceased  or  indigent  freemasons. 

Freemasons''  Charity  for  Female  Children,  Melina-place,  in- 
stituted in  1788j  to  clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  the  female 
children  and  or^iaos  of  indigent  brethren.  The  building  is 
adorned  wi&  tluee  degant  and  appropriate  statues  of  Faith^ 
Hope,  and  Charity. 

Philological  School,  Gloucester-place,  near  Lisson-grove,  New- 
road,  established  in  1792,  for  the  general  instruction  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen,  naval  and  military  otficersi 
reduced  tradesmen,  and  mechanics. 

National  Benevolent  JbuHtuiion,  45,  Great  Russell«etreet|  | 
founded  by  Peter  Herv6,  esq.,  i  n  1 8 1 2,  for  the  relief  of  distreBsed 
persons  in  the  middie  ran^s  of  lifet,  of  whatever  country  or  per- 
suasion. 

Maine's  CkarHy^  in  St  George's  in  the  East,  fbimded  by 
Heuyftainay  ea^^  fdio,  aboqt  1719j  buitt  two  schools  in  F«iw^ 
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don-fields,  near  where  he  had  lived  and  realized  property.  He 
made  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  fifty 
boys  and  fifty  girls,  and  for  the  support  of  a  master  and  mis- 
tre^s.  By  his  will  he  made  a  singular  provision  for  bestowing 
asnually,  on  one  girl  of  six  who  should  in  the  course  of  the 
year  leave  the  school,  with  proper  certificate  of  regularity^  and 
exact  observance  of  religious  duties^  the  sum  of  100/.  as  a  mar* 
riaffe-portionj  to  be  paid  on  her  weddin^ay.  The  female  to 
whom  the  donation  is  given,  becomes  entitled  to  it  by  dratuing 
a  lot  J  and  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  which  is  always  on  the 
1st  of  May^  5/.  in  addition  to  the  portion  is  to  be  expended  in  a 
dinner. 

Philanthropic  jSocte/y^  Mile-end,  instituted  in  1803,  forpro* 
curing  the  discharge  of  persons  confined  for  small  debts,  and  for 
the  temporary  reUef  of  the  necessitous  manufacturers  and  labour* 
era  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 

German  andDuich  Jew^  Jffospiiai,  JUSl&^nd,  Old  Town^  arose 
in  1795,  from  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Benja- 
min and  Abraham  Guldsmid,  csqrs. 

London  Female  Penitentiary,  established  in  Pentonville  5n 
1807,  to  aflbrd  prompt  reception  to  all  females  who  have  fallen 
into  vice,  and  are  desirous  of  reforming. 

Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  in  Hackney-road,  instituted  in 
1806)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  persons  discharged 
from  prison  or  the  hulks^  unfortunate  and  deserted  females  and 
othersi  who,  from  loss  of  character  and  extreme  indigence, 
could  not,  though  willing  to  work,  obtain  an  honest  mainte- 
nance. The  house  appropriated  to  the  males  is  situated  at 
Hoxton. 

Qf/akers'  ^r^Aoi/^e,  51,  Goswcll-street-road,  founded  about 
1  692,  but  then  situated  in  BndeAv ell-walk,  Clerkenwell,  where 
there  is  still  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  sepulture  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  Stamford-street,  Black- 
friai%  a  flourishing  institution,  established  in  1784,  to  form 
schools  in  and  near  London,  for  the  education  of  neg* 
lected  children,  bom  of  poor  Irish  parents  residing  near  the 
metropolis. 

JVelsh  School,  Gray's-inn-lane-road,  established  about  1714, 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor  children  of  Welsh  pa- 
rents, born  in  or  near  London.  It  contains  some  curious  MSS. 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Britons^  amongst  which  is 
a,  copy  of  the  lows  of  Howel  Ohfi* 
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French  Hospiiaiy  in  Bath-street,  Old-street,  instituted  for  the 
relief  of  poor  Frmich  Protestants  and  their  descendants. 

Soru'tt/  of  S<  koo/masierif,  formed  in  1798,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  assistance  to  the  wives  and  orphans  of  school- 
masters, and  to  lichooiixiastors  and  ushers  iu  ueojssitous  circum* 
stances. 


distressed  natiyes  of  Scotland^  originally  founded  by  Ghades 
and  re4ncoiporated  by  Oeorge  IIJL   In  the  hall  is  a  bosl 
of  Charles  IL|  suid  an  exquisite  whole  kngQi  of  Mary  queenof 

Socirii/  for  ihe  Relief  of  Foreigners^  formed  in  1807,  fur 
the  purpose  of  giving  money,  legal  and  medical  advice.  &c., 
to  those  indigent  persons  who  are  not  natives  of  this  kingdom. 

Caledonian  Amfium^  Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington,  established 
in  1815,  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  children  of  indiU 
gent  natives  of  Soofland. 

HigkUmd  Society  fcir  idiering  disiaressed  Highlanders  and 
estabusfaing  Gaelic  schools  in  the  Highlands  of  ScotUnd* 

Literary  Fundy  LincolnVinn-fields,  intended  to  relieve  authors 
and  literary  men,  who  hy  ai;e  or  infinnities  are  reduced  to  po- 
verty.   Foimded  1790,  incorporated  in  1818. 

National  Benefit  51 ,  Threadneedle-stiee^  formed 

for  the  reUef  of  the  sick  and  inhrm  poor. 

Coveni^Garden  Theatrical  Fm^  instituted  in  1765,  for 
the  siq^porfc  of  aged  and  infinn  actoi8|  aetressesi  and  their 
chilton. 

Drury^Ltme  Theairieai  Rmd,  for  a  sunilar  puipose,  fanned 
by  Garrick,  in  1777. 

Orphan  Working  School,  City-road,  established  in  1760,  and 
principally  supported  by  Dissenters. 

Clerr/ff  Orphan  Sckoolj  St.  John's  Wood-road,  fwr  clothing 
and  educating  the  orphan  children  of  clergymen. 

Sfamen^s  Hoipitolf  established  on  board  the  Grampus,  lying 
offDeptford.  It  was  instituted  in  1821^  sinee  which  time  about 
2000  sailors  have  been  received  into  it. 

Law  J89ooiation,  established  in  1617,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  professional  men« 

Royal  Natianai  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from 
JShipwrccA',  established  in  18-4. 

Societt/  fur  the  Conversion  and  Education  of  Negro  Slaves, 

Besides  these,  there  are  tlie  Rnjal  S'tciettf  of  Musicians  ;  the 
Choral  Fund,  uud  the  New  Mmicai  Fund,  established  ior  thft 
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support  of  sick  and  infirm  musicians;  the  Ardtis*  Bencvoicniy 
and  the  AriUts'  Joint  Siock  Company^  for  decayed  memberSj 
their  widows^  and  chihlreii ;  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
pf  Servmia,  foimded  in  17912;  the  Hwsrmun  Society,  forfbrm- 
ing  schools  and  diuulating  the  Bible  in  Iidand;  ttie  Sadeijf 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medieai  Men  f 
the  Artists^  Genera/  Benevolent  Institution ;  the  Phcenijr  An» 
nuitant  Society^  for  relieving  its  mem btrs  in  old  age  ;  the  Irish 
Charitable  Society for  the  assistance  of  distressed  natives  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  held  in  Crane^court,  Fleet-street ;  the  So- 
ciety fur  the  Relief  of  poor  pious  Clergymen^  instituted  in  1788; 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Chimney-^weepetOy  in- 
Btituted  in  1803;  Qnardian  Society  far  the  Preeer^a^tion  af 
PMic  Morale;  ftc^Ac* 


BANKS  for  SAVINGS. 

Owing  to  the  perseverance  of  the  late  Mr,  George  Rosr^  the 
ideas  of  various  writers,  paiiitularly  of  ]VIr.  Colquhoun  iu  bib; 
treatise  on  Indigence^'  to  establish  banks  in  which  the  poor 
might  deposit  their  savings,  received  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
The  system  has  been  very  successfid.  There  are  at  present 
ijqpwards  of  one  kmdred  and  twenty  hanks  for  savings  already 
established  in  the  metropolis,  and  diflhrent  parts  of  £ngland. 

Small  dejposits  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  are  received,  but 
are  not  entitled  to  interest  till  thejr  amount  to  one  pound  8ter«> 
lingi  and  no  interest  is  allowed  on  the  fractional  parts  of  a 
pound.  Deposits  withdrawn  before  they  have  been  left  one 
month,  are  not  entitled  to  interest.  Deposits  received  from 
minors  as  well  as  other  persons.  ]Notice  of  withdrawing  mon€|y 
must  be  given  a  week  beforehand. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MBBICINS  AND  8URGBRT,  OOLLEOBS,  LBCTUBS8,  BTO* 

Schools  of  Anatomy  were  first  opened  in  London  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  pupils  began  to  attend  the  practice  of 
the  hoepitals,  and  thus  to  acqufae  a  edentifie  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  The  advantages  of  this^  the  oniff  true  method  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  infimnatibn,  became  apparent ;  and  in 
the  couTbii  of  a  few  yeais^  4ilmo&t  every  hospital  in  London 
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"became  a  srliool,  at  which  not  only  anatomy,  hut  every  other 
branch  of  medical  and  chirurgical  science  was  taui^^lit.  This 
gave  rise  to  private  theatres  ia  various  parts  of  the  xuetropolis, 
where  aoatomical  instniction  was  given^  by  men  of  great  worth 
and  talents ;  and  this  eflbctive  system  of  imparting  a  knawledjp 
of  the  healing  art  has  ever  smce  continued  in  operation^  wilh 
great  benefit  to  the  student  and  credit  to  the  coun^. 

At  the  head  of  the  several  hospitals  are  men  of  first-rate 
eminence,  whi)  visit  the  various  patients,  accompanied  by  pupils, 
&c.,  and  prescribe^  or  ascertain  the  accuracy  oi'  what  has  been 
prescribed. 

Lectures  are  delivered  to  the  pupils  during  the  winter ,  sea- 
son^ ^[onerally  in  the  theatres  of  the  hospitals;  and  on  these 
occasions^  pradiee  is  combined  with  theory. 

Pupils  must  walk*'  the  hospitals  for  a  limited  period,  many 
of  them  fttti^n^T"g'  as  dressersi"  ftc;  and  if,  at  the  end  <n 
one  or  two  years,  they  are  deemed  qual^d,  certificates  to  that 
effect  are  deUvered,  which  enable  them  afterwards  to  apply  for 
diplomas. 

The  average  number  of  students  of  anatomy  in  London  is 
about  800  or  900, 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 
PaU  MaU  Kast 

^e  College  of  Physicians  owes  its  foundation  to  Dr.  Thomas 

Linacre,  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  one  of  the  physicians  to  Henry 
VIII.,  who,  through  his  interest  with  Cardinal  Woisey,  ohtaineil 
in  1518,  letters  patent,  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regular 
physicians  in  London,  with  pccuhar  privileges.  Linacre  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  college,  which  held  its  meetings 
at  his  house  in  Knight-Rider-street,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr, 
Caiusy  the  founder  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Haxvey, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  was  also  another  ornament  and  benefactor  to  tins 
institution  about  1652 ;  the  college  having  removed  to  a  bouse 
at  Amen  Corner,  Dr.  H.  built  them  a  library  and  ])ublic  hall* 
which  he  gpranted  for  ever  to  the  college,  with  his  books  and 
instruments.  The  college  was  afterwanls  held  in  a  building  in 
Warwick-lane,  erected  b}'^  sir  C.  Wren,  whurL*  it  continued  till 
1823,  when  the  present  elegant  stone  edifice  was  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Smirke. 

The  portico  is  formed  by  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order^  and 
kads  to  the  apacioaa  liaUy  tho  xooC  of  whidi  ia  «qrpoctod  by 
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fluted  Doric  pillars,  each  consisting  of  a  sinp^lc  block  of  stone. 
Oil  the  left  is  the  dining-room,  extend  in    tht^  depth  of  the 

biiildinff:  it  contains  numerous  portraits,  amongst  which  are 
those  01  Henry  VIII.,  cardinal  Wolsey,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  &c. 
The  floor  and  walls  are  of  polished  wood|  and  the  chinmey  slabs 
of  black  marble.   Fiom  the  hall  a  stoae  staixcaBe,  with  a  chaste 
bronsa  railing,  capped  with  mahogany,  leads  to  the  iibnuy. 
Tliis  noble  room  is  aunouided  by  a  gallery,  and  contains  a  good 
coUectiou  of  books  and  anatomical  preparations.    Here  also  are 
portraits  of  Drs.  Harvey  and  RatdiHe,  and  an  exquisite  bust  of 
Gcorf^^e  IV.  by  Chantrey.  The  Examiner's  room  is  also  adorned 
with  several  portraits,  as  well  as  with  l)usts  of  sir  H.  Halford  and 
Dr.  liaillie  by  Chantrey,  Dr.  Mead  by  Roubiliac,  and  Dr. 
Sydenham  by  WUton.   The  wainscoting^  which  is  curious^ 
carved,  was  brought  &om  the  old  building.  Beyond  tiiis  apart-^ 
ment  is  a  xeading*room«  The  theatre  is  small,  but  neat :  it  con^ 
tains  some  por&aits,  and  a  picture  representing  Bfr*  Hunter 
delivering  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  college*  The  collect 
tion  o€ materia  mcdica  belonging  to  the  College  is  very  exten* 
sive. 

The  rapid  improvement  wliich  the  science  of  physic  has  under-* 
gone,  by  the  institution  of  tliis  coUej^a',  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
utility.  England,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury,  had  been  behind  all  the  then  dvihsed  world  in  medical 
Imowledge,  finds  herself,  in  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth^ 
inferior  to  none  in  any  branch,  superior  to  most  in  some^  and 
taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  ramificationa  into  whidi  flie 
science  of  physic  and  the  sister  arts  have  divided  themselves* 
The  college  cuusiiits  of  a  president,  elects,  and  fellows ;  and  no 
persons  except  those  included  in  the  followinp^  classes  are  legally 
entitled  to  practise  as  physicians.  1.  Those  wiio,  being  graduates 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  licensed  to 
practise  by  the  college  in  London  and  within  seven  miles,  during^ 
their  respective  periods  of  probation,  previous  to  their  becoming 
fellows.  2.  The  medical  graduates  of  the  two  universities* 
3*  llie  licentiates,  who  are  admitted  to  practise  in  London  and 
witbin  seven  miles ;  and  the  eKbra  licentiates,  who  are  admilted 
to  jjr^tise  in  the  country,  but  not  within  the  privileged  district 
.  of  the  college. 

Besides  the  quarterly  meetinp^s  for  the  ^antin^^  of  diplomas, 
&c.,  the  Guestonian  Lecture  and  the  Harveyan  Oration  in  Latin 
are  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  celebrated  Dr« 
Akenside  once  delivered  t^i^Haxveyan  Oration. 

2b 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 

Lincola^s  Inn-fields. 

Till  ISOOy  the  surgeons  remained  united  in  the  charter  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.,  which  incorporated  them  with  the  barbm; 
but  at  that  time  tb^  obtained  a  new  charter,  making  them  a 
lE^paxate  college.  Smce  thai  petiod,  Taiious  legialativtt  asd 
other  impoftani  regidatioiia  have  been  adopted  to  promote  Osm 
utility  and  respectability ;  and  no  person  is  legally  entitled  to 
practisci  as  a  surgeon  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
or  within  ^eveu  miles  of  the  former,  who  has  not  been  examined 
at  this  college* 

Surgeons'  HaU^  or  Royai  College  and  Theatre,  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Dance.  It  is  a  noble  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
a  handiome  portico,  on  the  frieze  of  which  is  inscribed  <^  Co//<s 
gimm  regro/e  chifurgmtm  and  on  the  fruxnmit  are  placed  the 
atins  of  the  college,  supported  by  MacluM>n  aad  Podwrins,  two 
aons  <rf  Esculapius.  llie  back  entrance  is  in  Poxtugal-streel. 

Tlie  interior  is  ^and,  spacious,  and  appropriate.  The  mU' 
seum  is  an  extensive  building,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  galleries; 
and  amongst  its  valuable  possessions  is  the  coUectiou  of  the 
great  John  Hunter,  purchased  by  order  of  government.  To 
adopt  the  language  of  sir  Everard  Home,  In  this  collection  we 
find  an  attempt  to  expose  to  view  the  gradations  of  nature} 
from  the  most  simple  stete  in  which  life  is  found  to  exists  up  to 
fhe  most  perfect  and  most  complete  of  the  animal  creation,— -Man 
himself.'*  It  contains  preparations  of  every  part  of  the  human 
"  body,  in  a  sound  and  natural  state ;  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  deviations  from  the  natural  form  and  usual  structure  of  the 
several  parts.  A  portion  of  it  is  allotted  to  morbid  prep^irations; 
and  there  are  few  of  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable  of 
which  ejMunples  are  not  to  be  found.  There  is  also  a  rare  and 
extensive  collection  of  objecta  of  natural  history,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  comparative  anatonyi  greatly  contribute  to  pl^« 
Biological  illustration ;  likewise  a  veoy  considerable  number  of 
fessil  and  vegetable  pspadtidions.  The  whole  amonnt  to  y  w  nni  i 
TBOOSAKD  specimens  aiul  preparations.  They  are  displayed  ia 
the  gallery,  except  such  parts  as  consist  of  specimens  too  largo 
for  preservation  in  spirits,  or  are  better  preserved  or  seen  in  a 
dried  state,  and  those  are  on  tlie  floor  of  the  museum.  There  is 
no  printed  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  collection. 

The  museum  also  cv)nt.iins  many  valuable  contributions  made 
by  sir  Joseph  Bauks:  5U0  specimens  of  natural  and  diseased 

itructu^  pesented  by  8i;r  WiUim  SUsaxd;  spramem  in 
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natural  history,  and  contributions  to  the  library,  by  sir  E.  Home, 
&c.  Amongst  the  many  curiosities  is  the  preserved  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Van  ButcheU.  She  is  laid  out  in  a  long  squaze  ma- 
hogany box*  The  spaces  are  occupied  with  some  composition ; 
but  07^  the  face  is  a  sqnaare  of  glass^  which  may  be  removed  at 
plaasoie. 

The  other  buildings  connected  with  the  institution,  the  the* 

atre,  &c^  possess  equal  merit;  utility  and  architectural  excel* 
lence  having  been  successfully  combined. 

There  are  at  least  twenty-four  lectuiies  delivered  annually  at 
this  college,  called  "  The  Museum  Lectures/'  the  subjects  of 
wliich  ai^  illustrated  by  the  preparations,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment made  with  government,  when  the  Hunterian  collection 
wa«  pies^ted  to  it.  There  aie  also  anatmniral  lectures,  caUed 
'^Anie  and  Gale's  Lectoes,'*  according  to  the  intention  of 
alderman  Arris  and  Mr.  QflJiO,  tibe  donors  of  funds  for  that 
purpose.  Besides  these,  an  annual  oration  has  been  instituted, 
called  the  "  Huuteriau  Oration,'*  delivered  erery  14th  of 
February, 

The  library  is  only  accessible  to  the  members.  Permission 
to  view  the  museum  may  be  obtained  by  an  order  from  a 
member  of  the  college. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Camdea  Town. 

The  objects  of  this  institution  are  the  reformation  and  improve- 
ment of  farriery.  It  was  established  in  1791,  under  the  auspices 
of  persons  of  distinguished  rauk,  and  is  managed  by  a  president, 
10  vice-presidents,  24  directors,  a  professor,  treasiurer,  &c.  The 
school,  in  which  there  are  on  an  average  30  pupils,  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor.  The  buildings  are  extensive,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  their  various  purposes.  The  stables  are 
scientifically  arranged,  and  the  institution  has  connected  with  it^ 
a  theatre  for  dissections  and  the  delivery  of  lectures,'  an  apart* 
ment  containing  anatomical  preparations,  and  an  infirmary  for 
60  horses. 

THE  APOTHECARIES*  COMPANT 

TVas  originally  incorporated  with  the  p;rocers  by  James  L  in 
1606  ;  but  eleven  years  afterwards  he  granted  tlie  apothecaries 
a  distinct  charter,  forbidding  grocers  and  others  to  retail  any 
tnedicines  or  drugs,  and  ordaming  the  sale  of  such  articles  to 
be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  this  company.  There  were 
then  only  104  apothecaries'  shops  in  London  and  the  subortei 
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Thi'y  have  since  gained  various  privileges  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  no  person  is  now  allowed  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  in 
any  part  of  England  and  Wales,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  his  qualification  from  the  Court  of  Examineis 
l)elonguig  to  this  company.  The  freehold  of  the  physic-gaxden 
at  Chelsea  was  given  to  them  by  sir  Hans  Sloane^  on  condition 
that  they  should  present  annually  to  the  Hoyal  Society,  50  new 
plants,  till  the  numKr  should  amount  to  2000.    This  condition 
was  ]>unctually  fulfilled,  and  the  specimens  are  yet  preserved  in 
the  society's  collection.    The  company's  hall  is  a  s^pacious  build- 
ing in  Water-lane,  Blackfriars,  which  was  finished  in  1670. 
The  hall  contains  a  portrait  of  James  I*,  as  well  as  a  bust  of 
Gideon  Delaune,  his  a])othecary.   Here  prescriptions  are  pre- 
pared^ and  unadulterated  drugs  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  Hbe  profession.   The  whote  of  the  medicines  used  in  the 
aimy  and  navy  are  received  from  this  hall/  A  general  kerb€h 
riziftg  takes  place  annually  amongst  the  members  of  this  com- 
pany, for  the  improvement  ui  students,  apjMrentices,  &c.,  and 
siMTiil  others^  of  less  extent^  arc  made  in  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
BoltHSourt*  Fleet'Street, 

Was  instituted  to  give  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  fre- 
cpicnt  ojiportimities  of  meeting  together;  to  receive  medical 
papers,  and  useful  facts  respecting  difficult  and  extraordinary 
cases  I  to  excite  practitioners  to  increased  exertion,  by  the  be> 
stowment  of  honorary  rewards ;  and  to  found  a  medical  library^ 
for  the  use  of  the  members.  The  library  now  consisits  of 
30^000  volumes,  1 0,000  of  which  wexe  given  by  Dr.  Sims.  The 
society  is  composed  of  physicians^  suzgeons,  apothecarieSi  and 
other  persons  versed  in  sciences  connected  with  medicine.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  January  7th,  1773^  when  an  address  on 
the  state  of  medical  knowledge  was  deUveicd  by  Dr.  Lettsoiu. 
The  meet  ill  p^s  were  held  iu  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  till  1788, 
when  Dr.  Lettsom  presented  the  society  with  the  house  they 
now  occupy.^This  was  not  the  residence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
has  been  emmeously  stated.  Dr.  J.  resided  in  the  building 
afterwards  occupied  oy  Mr.  Bensleyi  the  printer. 

MEDICAL  AND  CHIRUR6ICAL  SOCIKTr, 

Liucoln'S'Inn-FiekU, 

Was  founded  iu  1805,  and  is  similar  in  its  objects  to  the 
Jtiedical  Society.    It  \m  w  esKleosive  library^  i»4  ^tankft 
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aoiongst  its  membero  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty 
in  the  metropolis. 


Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  Physical  Society  at  Guy's  Hos- 
j)itai,  the  Anatoinico-Chirurgical  Society,  the  West  minster  Me* 
dical  Socieijfi  the  PhUo-Medico-ChirurgiocU  Society,  Sec 


MEDICAL  LECTURES, 

On  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Medicinoi  Obstetrics,  Che- 
mistry, &c^  are  deliverea  at  stated  times,  at  the  various  hospitato 
and  at  the  London  University,  by  the  most  celebrated  men  in 
the  profession.  Many  eminent  siirp^eons  and  physicians  like- 
wise lecture  at  the  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Great  Windm ill-street ; 
at  Mr.  Taunton's  thejitre,  87,  Hatton-garden ;  or  at  their  own 
houses.  The  lectures  are  generally  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers ;  but  information  respecting  them  may  be  obtained  at 
the  medical  booksellers.  The  terms  vary  ^om  two  to  five 
guineas  for  the  first  eomse ;  but  a  reduction  is  made  by  each, 
fecturer  for  the  second  and  third  courses;  also  for  an  annual  or 
perpetual  ticket  of  admission.  The  first  eourse  usually  com- 
mences in  October,  and  the  second  in  January. 

At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  lectures  are deHvered  on  Anafomy 
and  Snrgery,  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine*  Chemistry,  Materia  Aledica, 
ao<i  on  Alidwifery. 

At  Gtry*s  Hospital,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  ou  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Chemistry,  on  Kxperimental  Philosophy,  on 
Midwifery,  and  the  Diseanea  of  Women  and  Cbildren,  on  Physiology,  or 
the  Laws  of  the  Animal  Kconomy,  on  the  Strneture  and  Diseases  of  the 
T«eth«  and  oa  Fraotical  Botaay.  Clinieal  Leetam  are  likewise  given 
liere. 

At  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  Pnnriples  and  Pmctlce  of  Snrg^ry, 
on  AnHtomy  and  Operations  of  Surgeryt  and  on  the  Practice  of  Madicino 

And  Materia  Medica. 

At  the  LoNDox  Hospital,  on  Anatomy,  on  Surg-erjr,  on  the  Theory  and 
rractice  of  Midwifery,  and  on  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  Chmcal 
Lectures  on  iSurgical  Cases  are  likewise  givi  ii  liere. 

At  St.  Gkokok's,  Meuigal,  CHiituaoiCAX.,  and  Chemical  Schools, 
on  the  Animal  Economy,  on  the  Praetiee  of  Physic,  on  Thempentios,  on 
Materia  Hedtea,  od  Chemistry,  Medical  Jtirispradeaee»  and  oa  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Sargery. 

At  the  MiDDLCSEx  Hospital*  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
on  the  Practice  of  Pbjsio,  oa  Alatona  Medioa.  Ciiaieal  I^otQres  are 
likewise  delivered  here. 

At  the  London  Univkbsxty,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoolog:y,  Clinical  Medicine,  S'lr- 
gtry  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Materia  Medica»  Chemistry,  Midwilery,  Ana- 
tomy, and  Operative  Is^ujgery, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

UEhlUiON  OF  THE  METROPOT.IS  ;    CHURCHES   AND  CHAPELS; 
SOCIETIES  TO  PliOMOl'B  CHlilSTIANITy,  ETC. 

London  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its 

places  ut  worship.  It  contains  1  cathedral,  1  abbey-church, 
about  125  parish  churches,  about  65  episcopal  chapels,  about  ISO 
meeting-housfs,  18  meeting-houses  tor  foreigners,  15  Roman 
Cathohc  chapelsi  aud  6  t^yuagogues ;  making  a  total  of  mora 
than  400. 

The  British  and  Fokbicdv  Bible  Society  was  instituted  in 
1804|  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  com* 
ment.  It  is  supported  by  churchmen  and  dissentersi  and  has 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  e3q)ectations  of  its  projec- 
tors. The  bible  has  been  printed  in  almost  every  language,  and 
upwards  of  seven  millions  of  bibles  and  testaments  have  been 
distributed.  More  than  a  thousand  auxiliary  societies  have  been 
established  in  Britain  alone,  and  a  considerable  number  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  The  society's  house  is  siiifr* 
ated  in  Earl-street,  Biackfriars,  whexe  it  has  a  collection  of  cik 
nous  editions  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

Thb  Praysr-Book  and  Homily  Society  was  formed  about 
1814,  with  a  view  to  distribute  gratis,  and  to  circulate  at  reduced 
prices,  the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Established  Church* 
Its  office  is  in  Salisbury -court.  Fleet-street, 

The  Church  Missionary  Socikty  was  established  in  1800, 
for  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
conducted  by  members  of  tlie  EstabUshed  Chiurch,  and  publishes 
monthly  a  Missionary  Register,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  principal  transactions  of  the  various  institutions  for  propag^t* 
ing  the  gospel,  aud  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society  at  large. 
Its  office  is  No.  14,  Salisbuxy-court  ^ 

Ton  Wesleyak  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was 
ally  commenced  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  aud 
otliers;  and  is  now  conducted  by  the  Methodist  Conference. 
It  extends  its  operations  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  aud  has  up- 
wards of  iUU  niisbiouaries. 

There  are  likewise  several  other  missionaiy  societies,  having 
nearly  similar  objects  to  the  preceding,  such  as  the  Londom,  the 
Baptiatj  the  Moravian,  the  Home,  &c. 

The  Rbugiols  Tract  Society  was  instituted  in  1799,  in 
order  to  circulate  the  truths  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  a  plab 
«id  unobtrusive  form,  by  way  of  narrjitive^  precept,  or  doctrine* 
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Since  its  establishment  it  has  circulated  upwards  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  tracts  many  of  which  have  been  sent  to  tiie  remotest 
ports  of  the  globe.  A  donation  of  ten  guineas  constitutes  a 
member  for  ufe,  and  an  annual  subscriber  of  lOs.  6d.  is  con- 
sidered a  member.  Tlic  xu^ositury  uf  the  Tract  Society  is 
bituuttid  iii  rateruoster-row. 


Besides  those  institutions,  the  objects  of  which  we  have  briefly 
detailed,  to  aiibrd  some  idea  of  tne  immense  efibrts  made  by 
religious  classes  of  this  metropolis^  there  are  various  other  socie* 
ties  connected  with  the  advancement  of  religioni  and  the  im« 
provement  of  morals.  Amongst  them  axe 

SOCIETIES, 

1.  For  the  Sup]Jiession  of  Vice,  Esbtix-i>treet,  Strand,  insti- 
tuted iu  1803. 

2.  For  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Liucolii'»-inu-fields, 
founded  ifjyy. 

3.  For  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Tarts 
incorporated  in  1701. 

4.  For  the  Conversion  of  Negro  Slaves. 

5.  For  the  Support  of  Sunday  Sdiools  throughout  the  Britidi 
PominionSy  instituted  in  1785. 

6.  For  the  lustructioii  oi  Adiilis. 

7.  1  ur  Protecting  Trade  agaiuiit  Sharpers  and  Swindlers^ 
instituted  1 77S, 

8.  For  giving  Effect  io  the  King's  Proclamation  against  Vice 
iinii  immorality,  established  in  1787. 

9.  For  distributing  fieligious  Books  to  the  Poor,  instituted  in 
1750. 

10.  For  giving  Bibles  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  instituted  in 
1780. 

11.  For  giving  Bibles,  and  otherwise  furthering  the  purposes 

of  Sunday  Schools,  1785. 

12.  For  providing  Parochial  Libraries,  founded  by  Doctor 
Bray. 

13.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  Augmentation  of  Small 
livings  of  Clergymen. 

14.  For  promoting   the   Enlargement,  and  Building  of 
Churches  and  Chapels,  formed  in  1818. 

15.  For  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  having  a  chapel  and 
two  schools  at  Bethnal-green. 

16.  For  probccMti^ig  X'^lons,  Swindlers,  &c.,  instituted  ill 
^767.  '  ' 
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17.  For  discovering  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  num- 
Iw  of  Proatiiut&a,  tmned  the  ^  Gua^^ 

1818. 

18.  For  abolishmn^  daverjFy  called  the  AniioSIayeiy  Sodefy. 

19.  For  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlanda 

and  Idauds  ox'  Scotland. 


The  following  statement  of  tlie  receipts  of  the  principal  reli- 
gious charities  in  London  for  a  recent  year,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  immense  sums  of  money  bestowed  ia  chaiities  in  the 
inetropolis  of  the  British  empiIe^--• 

African  Institution  •       •       •      •  £1,134 

Anti-Slavery  Society   •  •      •      •       7 18 

Baptist  Missionary  Sodety  •  .  •  14^759 
Baptist  (General)  Missionary  Society  •  •  1|256 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  .  .  97,062 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  .  «  2,053 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  .  .  .  54,891 
Church  Missionary  Society  .  35,462 
Church  of  England  Tract  Society  .  •  •  636 
Hibernian  Socie^  •  •  •  •  «  8,984 
Jews*  Society  11,400 
London  Missionary  Sociely  •  «  .  31,266 
Merchant  Seamen's  Bible  Society  •  »  •  648 
National  Education  Society  ,  •  ,^  1,996 
Naval aJMl MiUtaryBible  Society  •  •  •  1,929 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  •  «  2,082 
Religious  Tract  Society  ....  8,809 
Society  for  the  Propapfutioii  of  the  Go8j>el  .  15,5 GO 
United  Brethren  or  Moravian  Society  •  ,  7,332 
Wesleyau  Missionary  Society     •      .      •  31,748 


CHAPTER  X. 

QBNBRAL  STATB  OP  UTSRATURE,  8GIENCB,  AKD  TH6  ARTS,  m 
LONnON;  INSTITUTIONS  BSTABLISHBD  TO  PROHOTB  THBXi  ; 
BXmBITIONS;  booksellers;  periodical  works;  N£W2»- 
PAPERS,  ETC. 

The  encouragement  given  to  learning,  the  patronage  extended 

the  arti^  and  the  result  which  hae  rtt^i^  the  efforts  made 
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to  advance  faiunaa  knowledge,  would  wanaat  a  far  more  ex^ 
tended  detail  than  can  be  indidged  in  bere.  The  fonnation  of 
libraries  and  tiie  establishment  of  literary  institutions  have 

tended  ^eatly  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  hence  this  country  is  enabled  to  lx>ast 
of  an  immense  number  of  men,  distinguished  by  cultivated  intel- 
lect, superior  [genius,  and  extraordinary  learning. 

The  number  and  variety  of  works  which  annually  issue  from 
tkhe  metropolitan  press,  are  truly  astonishing ;  while,  in  point  of 
ability  and  usefulness^  they  were  probaUy  never  exceeded.  There 
is  not  a  single  departmenti  either  in  science  or  eeneial  literatoiey 
which  has  not  made  consideraUe  progress  wi£in  a  few  years. 
The  publishing  and  bookselling  business  is  conducted  upon  a 
very  extended  scale  j  and  a  successiou  of  new  and  interesting 
volumes  is  constantly  appearing. 

The  character  and  extent  of  periodical  literature  form  a  pro- 
minent feRtiure  of  the  present  age ;  for  the  reviews,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  other  periodical  journals  far  exceed  in  number 
those  of  any  former  period*  Hence  much  political  and  general 
Jcnowledge  has  been  disseminated  through  the  country  ;  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  been  escitedi  and  a  literaxy  taste  imbibed  by 
ftlmost  every  class  of  society* 

In  Utie  scientific  departments  England  stands  very  high,  and 
in  J^various  branches  of  mathematical  knowle(ln;e  lier  professors 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  arts  have  been  tor  many  years  in 
rapid  progressioUi  and  their  present  state  is  worthy  of  so  opulent 
a  country. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
Groat  Ru8sell*stzeet»  Bloomsbur 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  may,  with  truth,  be  pronounced  the  founder 
of  this  great  receptacle  of  valuable  curiosities ;  but  it  would  be 
injustice,  in  thus  mentioning  sir  Hans,  not  to  advert  to  a  prede- 
cessor of  still  greater  liberality,  who  gave  his  invaluable  collec- 
tion to  the  public ;  this  was  sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  books  and 
other  articles  which  were  offered  to  the  public  by  sir  Hans 
Sloane  for  20,000/^  and  which  had  cost  him  tOflOOl^  being 
purchased  by  the  goverhment^  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide 
a  place  for  thehr  reception.  Fortunately,  Montagu-house^  one  of 
the  largest  mansions  in  the  metropolis,  was  obtained  in  1753f 
and  hence  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  Musemn,  which  has 
been  spradually  iugr^jised  by  gifts,  bequests,  and  purcha^e^  uf 
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ereiy  q>ecie8  of  euriosity.  m  animal%  vegetabtesy  fos8il%  mine] 
ndfl»  sculptures,  book^  MBS.,  &e.  te. 

It  ia  impossibla  to  givd  an.  account  of  all  the  objects  of  litem- 
turn  and  art  in  tUs  repository,  bqt  adight  eauoier^tiaa  <dl  some 
of  the  principal  collections,  and  the  means^iy  whiifli  they  were 
accumulated,  may  be  attempted.  The  Harleian  Library  cou- 
tains  7000  manuscripts,  bought  by  the  right  honourable  secre- 
tary Hariey,  and  the  noble  collection  of  sir  Simon  D' Ewes, 
amongst  which  are  numerous  ancient  maunscripts,  books,  char- 
ters, &c.,  soma  in  Saxoui  others  of  high  antiqui^,  which  throw 
mai  Vif^i  on  hiatoiy.  Bm,  likewke,  is  deposited  John 
Stowe*8  eolloctioni  as  well  as  several  original  ledger>book% 
oo«iob«p-booli%  and  cartalanBs  of  manasteries  m  ^lis  lAigdom, 
as  Bury  St  Edmund's,  St  Albany  and  other  reUgioiis  Koses. 
In  1767,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  trustees  to  sell  or  e:^- 
diange  any  duplicates  of  books,  medals,  coins,  &c.,  and  to  pur- 
chase others  in  their  places.  In  1772,  the  house  of  commons 
voted  8410/.  for  pmrcbaaing  antiquities  brought  from  Italy,  and 
840/.  to  provide  a  proper  receptacle  for  them;  and  in  1804, 
IG^OOO/.  for  building  additional  galleries  and  apartments  for 
Bgyplaaa  and  other  articles.  One  of  the  first  gifts  to  the  jj^nblic 
alter  the  establishment  of  the  institatiokii  was  the  l^mcjr  ct 
oolonet  LethieulUer,  consistiiifp  of  a  earioiis  dollectioa  «f  £gyp< 
iian  antiqaities;  to  whieh  Pitt  Lettiieullier,  esq.,  nephew  to  the 
colonel,  added  several  others,  collected  by  himself  during  his 
residence  at  Grand  Cairo.  As  an  addition  to  the  Cotton 
library,  Mrs.  Maddox,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Maddux,  historiogra- 
pher royal^  left  by  her  will  her  husband's  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  which  had  engaged  his  attention 
many  years.  Major  Edwards  bequeathed  many  books ;  toge- 
ther with  7000/.  after  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  Mills;  and  uie 
trustees  obtained  the  cdledions  of  Dr.  Birch.  In  1760,  Mr.  Da 
Costa  pres^fed  several  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sind^  tliat 
period  numberless  gifts  have  been  made ;  one  of  the  principal 
of  which  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cracherode,  of  the  Primcij^^s 
Ediiiones  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

The  Cottoniafi  Library  was  collected  by  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions and  excellent  judgment  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton, 
who  was  bom  in  1570,  and  died  in  1662«  This -inestimable 
treasury  of  knowledge,  after  being  with  difficulty  rescued  fwm 
the  fury  of  the  republicans  during  the  interregnum,  was  secured 
to  the  public  in  1700,  by  a  statute  entitled,  act  for  the 

better  settling  and  preserving  the  library  kept  in  the  house  at 
Westniiiister^  called  Cottpnrhousoi  m  the  name  ^  family  of 
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tibe  Ccttontf^  for  fhe  benefit  of  fhe  publie.'*  Tlie  library  wtt 
ranoyed  in         to  EsMK-Jioiise^  BMexHrtreet^  Blrfttid^  mit  for 

what  precise  reason  is  not  known,  where  it  continued  until 
1730.  From  this  place  it  yins  subsequently  conveyed  to  a  house 
in  Little  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  purchased  by  the  crown  of 
lord  Ashbumham.  On  the  23d  of  October^  1731,  a  conflagra- 
tioQ  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  library,  but  the  remaining  boOki 
were  deposited  in  the  Dormitory  of  the  Westminster  school, 
whence  they  were  ranored  to  ibeir  present  ntuatkm.  The 
eoUeetbn  of  «ir  JEhm  Shame  was  made  bj  that  eze^ent  phy* 
sician  diiring  fhe  course  of  an  aetive  life^  protracted  to  tine 
term  of  ninety-one  years,  spent  in  the  pinrsuit  of  knowledge, 
and  the  practice  of  benevolence  ]  and  it  was  augmented  by  a 
collection  bequeathed  to  him  by  W.  Courteen,  esq.  The 
King'*s  Libraries  consist  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  col- 
;  lected  dimng  several  centuries,  and  munificently^  bestowed  upon 

the  public  by  Oeorge  lUi,  whose  name  ia  inscribed  on  many  of 

Ihem. 

TheBiitiah  Mnsenm  alaoxeceiTed  a  eongiderahle  iwcesnoiit 
by  the  Hberalily  of  his  Majesty  Oeorge  I V.^  who  nreaeufted  tte 
litRfary  collected  by  George  III.^  at  Buckhighamjbouse,  for  the 

use  of  the  public. 

To  these  collections  have  been  added  the  Elgin  Marblesy  ob- 
tained hy  Lord  Elgin,  during  his  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  purchased  by  government  for  35,000/.  The  marbles  are 
considered  by  eminent  artists  to  be  in  the  very  first  class  of  an^ 
dent  art,  some  placing  them  a  little  above,  and  others  but  a 
yeryiiffte  below,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  the  Laocoon,  and  the 
Tbrso  of  the  Belvedere*  They  suppose  them  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  original  building  of  the  Parthenoni  and  to  have  been 
eocecuted  from  designs  by  Phidias. 

Dr.  Buruev's  rare  and  classical  library  was  pur  aliased  by 
gt)vemment  for  13,500/.  Amongst  the  printed  books,  the  whole 
number  of  which  is  from  13,000  to  1 4, ()()()  volumes,  tlie  most 
distinguished  portion  consists  of  the  collection  of  Greek  dra- 
matic authors,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  present  every  di* 
yersify  of  text  and  commentary  at  one  view;  each  j^y  l>eiiig 
bound  up  singly,  and  in  so  complete  but  expensiye  a  manner^ 
that  it  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of  two  copies  of  eyenr  edition,' 
;  and  in  some  instances  of  rare  editions.  Amongst  the  manu^ 
scripts  of  classical  and  other  ancient  authors  are,  Homer's 
Iliad,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr,  Townley,  considered  superior 
to  any  other  that  exists,  at  least  in  England  ;  two  copies  of  the 

{H^ies  of  Greok  oratorS|  doomed  the  most  im^rtwt  cv^  intro^ 
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dnced  into  ihifl  coimtry,  because  they  supplj  mme  t»cwMS  tbfti 
any  other  manoscripis ;  two  beautiful  eopies  of  the  Greek  6o9> 
pels  of  the  10th  and  12th  centuries;  the  geography  of  l*to- 
lemy,  &c.  Another  part  of  this  collection  comprises  a  nume- 
rous and  rare  series  of  newspapers,  from  1603  to  the  present 
tune,  amountiiig  in  the  whole  to  7000  volumes,  which  is  more 
ample  than  any  other  extant*  There  is  also  a  collection  of  h^- 
tweeu  300  and  400  volumes  in  quarto^  containing  materials  finr 
a  Hifionj  of  the  Sioffe^twta,  1600  to  the  present  tune,  and  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  biography  of  actors^and  persons  connected 
with  the  sta^. 

The  buildinn^  of  the  British  Museum  forms  a  square,  inclosed 
by  a  high  bhck  wall,  which  excludes  the  house  from  view  ;  at 
each  comer  is  a  turret;  and  over  the  great  Ionic  arch  of  the 
entrance  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  cupola.  On  entering 
the  gate  of  the  Museum,  a  spadous  quadrangle  presento  itsdf 
with  an  Ionic  colonnade  on  the  south  side,  and  the  main  build* 
inpr  on  the  north.  The  buildinc^  measures  216  feet  in  leni^rtli, 
and  57  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  The  two  winjrs  are 
occupied  by  the  officers.  The  architect,  Peter  Paget,  a  native 
of  Marseilles,  and  an  artist  of  great  eminence  in  his  time^  was 
sent  over  by^  Ralph,  first  duke  of  Montagii|  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  consfanidnng  this  splendid  mansion. 

lir^JRegukUions  for  general  Admission^ 

The  Museum  is  open  for  public  and  general  inspection  from  tat 
till  Jbur  o'clock  on  the  Monday^  Wednndayy  and  Friday  in 

everij  weeky  except  in  the  Christmas,  Kaster,  and  Whitsun  wet.^ks. 
on  thanksgiving  and  fast  days  *y  and  during  the  moutiis  u£ 
August  and  Sepiemher, 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Museum^  must  iasaibe  Uieir 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a  hook  kept  for  that  pmpoae  i 
upon  which  tiiey  will  be  shown  into  the  apartments. 

No  children,  apparently  under  ten  years  of  age,  wiB  be 
admitted. — ^No  money  to  be  given  to  ttie  attendants  or  ser- 
vauts. 

2. — Direciiam  re^pedrng  ihe  Beadmff  Boom* 

The  reading-room  of  the  Museum  is  open  from  ten  till  four, 
every  day ;  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  for  one  week 

•King:  Charles  I.  Martyrdom,  Asli  Wednesdajr,  Good  Friday,  Gnnpow- 
der  Plot,  and  :m  y  occagiooal  Fsat  or  Thaoltiigivioir  dsyoiAeied  by  his  Ma- 
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one  week  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Wbitsmitidei  also  on 
thanksgiving  and  fast  days  *. 

Persons  desirous  of  admission  are  to  send  in  their  applies- 
tions  in  writing  (specifying  their  Christian  and  stimanies,  rank 

or  profession,  and  places  of  abode)  to  the  principal  librarian, 
who  wdll  lay  the  same  before  the  next  general  meeting,  or 
committee  of  the  trustees.  But  as  it  nii^ht  be  dangerous,  in 
so  populous  a  metropolis  as  London,  to  admit  perfect  strangerSi 
it  is  expected  that  every  person  who  applies  should  produce  a 
recommendation  from  a  trustee^  or  an  officer  of  the  house.  Ap- 
plications defective  inthis  respect  will  not  be  attended  to. 

In  all  cases  which  require  such  despatch  as  that  time  cannot 
be  allowed  for  making  an  application  to  the  trustees,  the  prin- 
cipal librarian,  or,  in  his  absence,  .^the  senior  under-librarian  in 
residence,  is  empowered  to  grant  a  temporary  leaver  till  the  next 
general  meeting  or  committee. 

Permission  will  in  general  be  granted  for  six  months,  and  at 
tbe  expiration  of  this  term  fresh  application  is  to  be  made  for  a 
renewal. 

No  reader  (except  in  particular  cases,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  principal  librarian)  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  two  vo- 
lumes at  a  time :  but  they  may  be  changed  as  often  as  he  may 
require. 

Keaders  will  be  allowed  to  take  one  or  more  extracts  from  any 
printed  book  or  manuscript ;  but  no  whol^  or  greater  part,  of  a 
manuscript  is  to  be  transcribed^  without  a  particular  leave  from 
the  trustees.  The  transcribers  are  not  to*  lay  the  paper,  on 
which  they  write,  on  any  part  of  the  book  or  manuscript  they 
are  using,  nor  are  any  tracings  allowed  without  particular  permis- 
sion of  the  trustees. 

No  jperson  is,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  write  on  any  part 
of  a  prmted  book  or  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Museum ;  but 
if  any  one  should  observe  a  defect  in  such  book  or  manuscrqpt| 
he  is  requested  to  signify  the  same  to  the  officer  in  waitingj  who 
will  make  proper  use  of  the  information. 

It  may  l>e  sufficient  merely  to  suggest,  that  silence  is  abso- 
lutely rec^uisite  in  a  place  dedicated  to  tbe  purpose  of  study. 

♦  Kinpf  Charles  I.  Martyrdom,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Gunpow- 
der Plot,  and  any  occasional  Fast  or  Tbaoksglyisg  day  ordered  hy  his 
Majesty's  pioclamation. 

2o 
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Z^^Regtdaiions  resprcting  the  Admission  of  Students  'into  tk 

Galieryi  of  JjiUquUte^* 

Students,  dettroufl  to  be  admitted,  are  to  tend  Hbeit  applications 
in  writhi|^,  to  the  principal  librarian,  cr,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
senior  uiider-librarian  in  residence.    These  officers  will  lav  the 
same  before  the  next  general  meeting,  or  committee  of  triislees.  i 
who  will^  if  they  see  no  objection^  grant  admission  for  a  tmn  not  j 
exceeding  half  a  year  $  but  in  ease  of  applications  being  made^  ' 
If  hen  an  early  meeting  of  the  trustees  is  not  at  hand,  the  princt  | 
par  librarian,  or,  in  nis  absence,  the  nnderJibrariaa,  is  em-  i 
powered  to  grant  a  temporary  leave  till  the  next  general  me^iii^'  j 
or  committee.  i 
Students,  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  gallery,  are  to  spe^  ] 
cify  their  descriptions  and  places  of  abode ;  and  it  is  eameeted 
that  every  one  who  applies  do  produce  a  reeommendation  mm  a  , 
trustee  or  officer  of  the  Museum,  or  fiom  one  of  the  pmafeeaoit  in  i 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Hie  Synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  Briiish  Museum,  with 
which  we  si  Kill  cunclude  this  portion  of  our  workj  will  be  a  useful  i 
guide  to  the  visiter.  | 

The  ground  or  Jirst  floor ^  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  ak* 
teen  rooms,  contains  the  library  of  printed  books.  Stimgenj 
are  not  introduced  into  these  apaitments;!  because  the  mere  sigk  ] 
cf  the  outside  of  books  cannot  convey  either  iBStracliQD  on 

aiiiusemeiit  *.  » 

In  the  ante-room,  where  visiters  put  down  their  names,  is  u 
glass-case,  contain! no;  the  original  Magna  Charta,  aad  a  lae-l 
simile  engraving  of  it  by  Pine.  | 

The  hail  contains  the  statue  of  Shakspeare,  by  RouMliac,  ^ 
which  formerly  adorned  Garrick^s  villa  at  Hampton  |  Qaudma, 
a  Bhrman  idol,  presented  by  Gapt.  Marryat ;  an  Indiaa  foun- 
tain ;  and  a  stahie  of  Mrs.  Darner. 

The  decorations  of  the  greaf  staircase  are  worthy  of  notice 
The  ])Riiitin^s  on  the  ceiling,  representing  Phaeton  petitioning 
Apolio  for  leave  to  drive  his  chariot,  are  by  Charles  de  la  Fosse, 
who  in  his  time  was  deemed  one  of  the  best  colourists  of  the 
French  school ;  and  who  executed  the  paintings  on  the  cupola  4 
the  dome  of  the  Inyalides>  which  are  ranked  among  tlie  adm  \ 

•  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  this  library  was  printed  in  17S  ;,  \u  . 
vols,  folio;  bat  as  great  aeeessions  have  since  beea  made,  a  new  edUiou, 
7  vols.  8vo«)  was  published  in  1820. 
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rmnda  of  Paris*  Tbe  landscapes  and  architectural  4ecaiatioM 
are  by  James  Rousseau,  whose  particular  skill  ip  perspective 
has  at  all  times  been  held  in  high  estimation.  Oa  the  stairs 
are  placed  an  immense  meteoric  stone, ,  the  musk  ox  and  white 

bear  brought  from  the  North  Pole,  a  male  and  a  i'emale  camelo- 
pardaUs^  a  large  ^alj  and  a  bust  of  Sir  Joseph  iiaak&». 

Upper  Floor* 

The  FIRST  ROOM  contains  misceUaneous  collections*  Oa  te 
titles,  by  the  windows,  are  deposited  minersl  substances  in  a 

wrought  state,  with  tlie  scientific  and  fanuliar  names  aiiked  to 
them^  lavas  and  other  volcanic  productions,  in  large  polished 
pieces,  principally  from  Mount  Vesuvius;  and  miscellaneous 
specimens  of  minerals  of  considerable  dimensions,  with  their 
Bames  attached.  A  portion  of  the  collection  of  shells  is  also  ar* 
ranged  on  the  tablesi  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms.  The  remaining 
cftses  contain  articles  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America^  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  brouglit  chiefly  by  captain  Cook,  con- 
sist inij^  of  lishing  implements  from  Nootka  Sound  and  Ooiia- 
laslika  ;  water-proof  Ashing  jaclats,  made  of  the  intestines  of 
the  wliale ;  several  caps  of  wood,  representing  heads  of  beasts ;  a 
wooden  coat  of  armour ;  warlike  implements  and  various  tools^ 
clubs,  adzes,  &c.;  Otaheite  winter  and  summer  clotbeSjmade 
vi  the  bark  of  the  paper  nudheiry ;  a  mourning  dress;  a  canoe 
composed  of  many  pieces  of  wood  sewed  together,  from  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island  ;  Esquimaux  dresses  and  implenieutii  brought 
to  England  by  Captain  Parry,  &c. 

The  second,  third,  fourtli,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  rooms  are 
not  open  to  casual  visiters.  They  formerly  contained  th*}  MSS^ 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  New  Building. 

The  grand  and  splendid  samok,  painted  by  La  Fossei  repre* 
aents  tl^  birth  of  Minerva,  llie  landscapes  and  architectural 
decorations  are  by  J.  Rousseau,  and  the  garlands  of  flowers  by 
John  Baptist  Monoyer.  Over  the  cliimuey  is  a  portrait  of 
Cieorge  II.,  by  Shackleton. 

The  EIGHTH  ROOM  contains  shells,  the  greatest  portion  of 
which  were  l^t  to  the  Museum  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cradierods* 
In  this  room  also  is  a  portrait  of  sir  Hans  Sloane. 

In  the  urerrH  Roosi  are  deposited  various  petrifactions,  toge- 
ther witti  osseous  and  other  fossil  remains.  Amongst  the 
latter,  the  most  remarkable  are :  a  fossil  human  skeleton,  im- 
bedded in  limestone,  from  Guadaloupe; — a  very  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  skull  and  horns  of  the  large  Irish  elk,  by  far  tlie 
most  remarkable  of  the  Jcnown  fossil  remains  of  rinnimuit 
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animals';  and  the  under  jaw  and  otber  bones  of  tho  fo8s3  INm- 
lian  elephant,  which  is  the  real  mammoth,  and  of  the  gigaatie 
North  American  animal  (the  Mastodonie  o£  Cuvier),  which  h^ 
likewise  been  called  mammoth,  &c. 

The  TENTH  ROOM  coutalns  a  collection  of  British  minerals, 
and  the  slbyentu  booMi  a  small  collection  of  zoology* 

Ground  Floor^GcUlery  of  ArUiquities. 

Tins  department  of  antiquities  is  amazingljr  estensiTei  occa- 

pying  several  apartments,  and  containing  in  fifteen  rooms 
nearly  1000  articles  of  sculpture. 

Over  the  door  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  Jirst  room,  is  a 
marble  bust,  by  Nollekeus,  of  Charles  Towneley,  esq.,  to  wlK>m 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  the  fine  collection  of  terracottas  this 
apartment  contains,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  other  YaluaUe 
antiquities  in  this  gallery.   The  iecond^  thirds  faurih^  ^iscihy  and 
imfk  rooms  contam  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures ;  tiie  Ji^fth^ 
Ruman  sepulchral  antiquities  j  the  seventh^  Roman  antiquities  ; 
the  eighth  and  ninths  Egyptian  antiquities.    The  eleventh  room 
contains  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  the  basis  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  cabinets  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  and  sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  has  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  by  num^ 
valuable  purchases  and  donations ;  but  principally  by  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cradierode*   It  is  compre- 
hended under  three  heads:    1.  Ancient  Coins.    2.  Mculen 
coins.    3.  Medals. — ^The  first  of  these  heads  consists  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins;  the  second  Anglo-Saxon^  and  other  coins;, 
and  the  third  the  more  modenu-^This  room  can  only  be  aeen 
by  a  special  order. 

In  uie  centre  of  the  ante-room^  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is 
placed  the  celebrated  Barberini  Vase,  which  was  for  more  ttian 
two  centuries  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Barberini  palace. 
This  vase  was  purchased  of  sir  William  Hamilton,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  by  the  duchess  of  Portland,  since  wliich  period 
it  has  been  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Portland 
Vase.  It  was  found  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  in  the  road  leading  to  Frafr 
cati.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  vase  was  indosed  in  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  within  a  sepulchral  chamber,  mider  the 
mount  called  Monte  dei  Ch^ano,  The  material  of  which  the 
vase  is  formed  is  glass ;  the  figures,  wliichare  executed  in  relief, 
are  of  a  beautiful  opaque  white. 

The  twelfth  room  contains  the  collection  of  sir  WiiUam  Hamil- 
ton; the  iiurteenth  room  at  present  contains  books.   Xbe  Jbmr- 
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teenih  room  is  occupied  by  the  Phigaliaa  marbles  ;  and  Ih© 
ftfteenth  room  contains  upwards  oi'  300  pieces  of  srulpturei 
iuxming  the  Elgin  collection,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  view  ibis  Natioual  Kepo^ 
aiioxy,  during  a  vecent  year,  was  1 12,840. 

A  synopsisi  or  catalogue,  of  the  contents  of  the  Mussumi 
may  be  purchased  on  entering,  price  2$. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

A  new  and  more  commodiotis  building,  from  desic^ns  by  Mr* 
Smirke,  is  now  erecting  in  the  gardens  of  the  British  Museumy 
,aiid  is  in^nded  to  receive  the  collections  deposited  in  the  pre- 
imt  edifice.  When  completed  it  will  form  a  qnadrangloi  and 
b0  one  of  the  noblest  btiU^Ungs  in  the  metropolis.  'Bie  east 
wing,  which  is  already  finished,  is  an  edifice  of  noble  ])roportH)ns, 
500  feet  long.  It  is  built  of  bnck  and  faced  with  stoiic.  In 
the  centre  is  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  culumus,  fronting  the  inner 
aide  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  ground  floor  comprises  the  leading-room^  the  room  £or 
M&^^f  and  the  king's  libraiy. 

The  JteadifUf^room  is  surrounded  with  shelves  of  books  secured 
by  wire.  Tables  are  placed  on  each  side  for  the  use  of  the 
readers,  and  are  furnished  with  pens^  ink,  and  rests  for  the 
books.  Catalogues  are  placed  in  the  room  which  the  visiter 
consults  at  his  pleasure,  writes  his  notes  from  them,  pulls  tlie 
Ijall  rope,  a  messenger  immediately  obeys  the  sununons,  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible  returns  with  the  wished  for  book» 

The  MSS*  room  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Amongst  the 
iraloaUe  literary  stores  deposited  in  this  apartment  are  &e  foU 
owing: — ^The  Lansdown  manuscripts,  conasting  of  1352 VO' 
Luues,  of  which  114  contain  an  ample  collection  of  lord  liur- 
eights  state  papers,  many  of  them  originals;  4ij  vuluuies  of  sir 
(uiius  Caesar's  papers,  all  relative  to  the  time  of  queen  Kliza- 
jetb  and  James  I.;  107  volumes  of  historical  collections  of  Dr. 
iVbite  Kenneti  bishop  of  Peterborough  5  Dr.  Birch's  MSS., 
:onsisting  of  337  volumes^  chiefly  on  historyi  biography,  dir 
rinity,  and  litemture ;  sir  Hans  Sloane's  MSS.^  consistmg  of 
1 1  00  volumes,  principally  on  physic,  natural  history,  and  natural 
ihilosophy ;  Kaempfer's  MSS.;  Mr.  Haliied's,  and  some  other 
oUectioas  of  oriental  MSS.;  a  collection  of  MSS,  and  rolls, 
onsisting  of  sixty-two  articles  relating  to  Kent,  piurchased  of 
lir* Hasted;  the  Harleian  MSS.;  57  volumes,  containing  a 
isriesof  pubUe  acts  relating  to  the  history  and  government  of 
iaglta^,  from  1}  15  to  1608;  collected  by  Thomas  liymet^  hvfL 
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not  printed  in  his  Foedera  ;  47  volumes  relating  to  the  history 
of  Ireland,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Milles,  dean  of 
£xeter  ^  43  volumes  of  Icelandic  MSS._,  presented  by  sir  Joseph 
Banks;  41  volumes,  containing  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
Bionm  for  settling  the  city  estates  after  the  fiie  of  London ;  24 
volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  music  (bequeathed  by  sir  John 
Hawkins) ;  27  volumes  of  music,  chiefly  motets,  and  other 
church  music,  by  Prencstini,  Pakbtrina,  Pergolese,  Steflauij 
Handel,  &c.  &c.  bequeathed  by  J.  Mathias,  esq. ;  the  Cottoniau  I 
library  of  manuscripts ;  and  94  volumes  of  extracts,  transcripts,  , 
and  noteS)  chiefly  relating  to  the  exchequer^  collected  by  Thomas 
Haddox,  esq.,  historiographer  to  queen  Aime  and  Grcorge  I. 

The  King*8  Librarjf  is  a  splendid  apartment  300  feet  in 
length,  40  in  width  and  30  in  height.   The  flooring  is  of  oak 
inlaid  with  mahogany,  and  the  roof  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments richly  decorated  with  stucco  work.    The  walls  and  door- 
ways are  adorned  with  white  marble  and  scagliola,  and  thti 
doors  are  of  oak  with  bronze  ornaments.   The  whole  room  is 
suxxounded  by  book-cases  of  uniform  pattern,  ornamented  with 
brass  moulding.  At  intervals  along  each  side  of  the  apartment 
are  placed  cabmets  which  contain  me  atlases  and  larger  wodks, 
and  also  serve  as  tables.   On  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  recess  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  two  pillars  of  Scotch 
gpranite.    Each  of  these  pillars  is  a  single  block  with  a  pedestal 
of  black  marble,  and  a  Corinthian  capital  formed  of  Derbyshire 
spar.   In  the  comers  of  the  recesses  are  four  staircases  leading 
to  the  gallery,  which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the  xoomi 
and  is  bordered  by  an  elegant  brass  rsuling. 

Tlie  upper  floor  contains  an  apartment  Sbout  the  same  lengfh 
and  breadth  as  the  king^s  library,  but  not  so  lofty,  and  illumi- 
nated by  flat  windows  in  the  roof.  This  room  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  collections  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy.  Ad- 
joining it  is  a  smaller  room  appropriated  to  the  same  pfurpoee, 
and  beyond  that,  the  print  room.  The  prints  are  well  anraxigel 
in  portfolios.  Over  the  glass  cases^  in  which  they  are  kept»  are 
placed  busts  of  eminent  men. 

The  west  wing  of  flie  building  is  destined  to  contain  the  col- 
lections of  sculpture. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY, 

Somerset-Honse. 

The  orip^in  of  this  learned,  scientific,  and  useful  body,  is  ascribed 
to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  and  sir  Williiun  Pet^,  who, 

together  with  several  doctors  of  divinity  and  physic,  MBtOiew 
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Wfeoj  and  Mr.  Rook^  frequently  met  in  fiie  apartments  of  Dr 
Willchis,  in  Wadham  College^  Oxford ;  where  ilie  society  con- 
tinued till  1658,  when  the  members  were  called  to  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  their  respective  functions :  and 
the  majority  coming  to  London,  constantly  attended  the  lec- 
tures at  Gresham  College ;  where,  being  joined  by  several  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  learning  and  distinction^  thejr  continued  to 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  the  college  was  converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  recep- 
tion of  soldiers.  Charles  II.,  by  his  letters  patent,  April  22, 
1663,  constituted  them  a  body  politic  and  coq)orate,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  President,  Council^  and  Fellows  of  the  Hoyal 
Societt/  of  Londoiiy  for  improving  Natural  Knowledge. 

For  the  good  government  of  the  society,  the  charter  ordains 
that  the  council  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  persons  (the  president 
always  to  be  one) ;  and  that  all  persons  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  said  president  and  cotmcil,  and  noted  in  a  register  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  shall  he  fellows  of  the  said  society.  Hie  sta- 
tutes, which  were  afterwards  framed  and  approved  by  the  king, 
established  the  affairs  of  the  society  on  a  more  respectable  and 
prudent  footing.  Their  principal  provisions  were,  that  each 
fellow  should  sign  an  obligation  promising  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  society,  attend  its  meetings,  and  observe  its  statutes,  with 
a  proviso  that  any  one  may  wi&draw  on  giving  notice  in  writ- 
ing  to  the  president.  Each  member  pays  an  admission  fee  of 
eight  guineas,  and  is  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  four 
guineas,  unless  he  redeems  it  by  paying  at  once  fifty  guineas. 
The  society  pubUshes  an  annual  volume  in  two  parts  under  the 
name  of  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
JLondon.  The  society  being  thus  established,  men  of  all  ranks 
and  professions  vied  m  promoting  its  designs,  by  communicating 
every  thing  within  their  power  relating  to  natural  and  artificial 
discoveries.  Charles  II.  pnsLnted  them  with  a  stately  g^lt 
silver  mace,  to  be  carried  before  the  president,  and  in  1667, 
gave  them  Chelsea  College,  and  twtnty-six  or  twenty-seven 
acres  of  land  siuiroundiug ;  but  the  society  not  having  converted 
part  of  it  into  a  physic  garden,  as  was  mtended,  and  the  king 
having  resolved  to  erect  an  hospital  for  old  and  maimed  soldiers, 
jmrchased  it  hack,  Feb.  8,  1681,  for  the  sum  of  1300/.  On 
their  removal  from  Gresham  College,  the  Royal  Society  pur- 
chased a  house  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street;  but  when  Somerset- 
house  was  converted  into  a  public  building,  his  majesty  Gt'urge 
III.  was  pleased  to  assign  to  them  the  spacious  apartments  which 
they  now  occupy. 

r 


S96  sooiFnr  w  AVTiiiirAiaBs. 

The  meetinge  of  the  society  are  held  at  half  past  ^ight  every 
Thmadaf  eveoitigi  from  the  begmniug  of  November  to  the  eoid 
of  Xrinity  Term*  Strangers  may  attend  them  by  permission  of 
the  president  and  fellows  present* 

The  museuiii  of  this  society'  is  a  collection  worthy  its  cba?* 
racter,  and  the  library  is  furnished  with  a  large  and  valuable 
stock  of  the  best  authors.  Sir  Humpliry  Davy  iwas  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  death  of  sir  J.  Banks,  in 


hext,  esu.  The  annual  meetmg  for  fhe  dedion  of  offieera  ia 
hdd  on  St.  Andrew's  day. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUABIES, 

Somerset-House. 

Sesearch  into  the  history,  beauties^  defects,  and  ptopertiea  oi 
those  objects  which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  has  al^ 
ways  been  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  liberal  and  enlighteiieAi 
These  dumb  witnesses  speak  with  iireftitable  certainiy  of  tibt 

manners^  customs,  and  habits  of  the  ages  in  which  they  weni 
formed,  and  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  correct  judgment  on  mat- 
ters coimected  with  the  history  of  those  times.    Societies  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  study  have  been  often  attempted  in 
England.   Sir  H.  Spelman  speaks  of  a  society  of  antiquaries  in 
his  timei  to  whom  his  treatise  on  the  terms,  written  in  1614|  «as 
communicaiedi  he  himself  being  one  of  the  numbor*  Ths 
society  was  founded  in  1572,  by  Archbishop  Parker^  Camdm, 
sir  R.  Cotton,  Stowe,  and  others.    Application  was  made  in 
1589  to  queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  charter;  but  by  her  death  the 
application  proved  abortive,  and  her  successor,  James  I.,  was  im 
from  favouring  the  design.    In  1717,  this  society  was  rwiMd, 
and  in  1751  it  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  Geaige 
II.  The  statutes  provide  for  the  due  mans^ment  of  tfaa  mse- 
nues,  and  for  the  publication  of  drawings  and  papers;  the  tmiter 
are,  as  often  as  the  council  think  fit,  collected  in  volumes, 
the  title  Archicdoyia,    The  society  of  antiquaries  possess  a 
library,  the  books  in  which  may,  on  proper  application,  be  lent 
to  the  fellows.    Their  apartments  are  coot^ous  to  thoso  o£  tl^ 
Hoyal  Society,  and  contain  several  curious  antiques. 

^  The  meetings  are  held  every  Thursday  eyening,  frem  tha  ha- 
ginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  Trtnily  iW^*  -  Siaraageis 
are  allowed  to  attend  them  by  permission  of  the  |iresideut 
and  fellows  present.  Each  member  of  the  society  pa}^  lV)iu 
guineas  annually,  besides  eit^ht  guineas  on  admission  ;  or  tift^- 
guiueas  at  once,  wliich  exempts  huu  fromaUfiq[^iier  contcitanUMNI* 
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SOCIETT  OF  ARTS, 

Joba-street,  Adelphi. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts^  Manufactmes,  and 
Commerce^  was  fonned  in  1754*  It  originated  in  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  Mr.  William  Shipley,  brother  of  uie  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ; 

and  the  active  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  late  lord  Folkstone, 
its  first  president,  and  the  late  lord  Romney,  his  successor,  per- 
fected its  establishment.  The  chief  object  of  the  society  is  the 
promotion  of  the  arts^  manufactures,  aud  commerce,  of  the 
united  kingdomi  by  the  donation  of  preminms  and  bounties  for 
useful  inventions,  diseoyeries^  and  improvements.  In  pursuance 
of  tiiis  plan,  they  have  already'  expended  upwards  of  50,000A 
derived  from  voluntary  subscnptions  and  lega  cies.  The  insti- 
tution consists  of  a  president,  sixteen  vice-presidents,  two  chair- 
men of  each  of  the  committees,  a  principal  and  assistant  secre- 
tary, a  housekeejKT,  a  collector,  and  a  messenger,  and  about 
1700  members.  The  general  meetings  are  held  every  Wednes- 
day at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  first  Wednesday 
in  November  to  tibe  second  We&esday  in  June.  There  are 
nine  committees ;  their  meetings  are  appointed  by  the  society 
to  be  held  on  other  evenings,  according  to  convenience. 

No  invention  or  improvement,  for  which  a  patent  has  been 
obtained,  can  receive  either  premium  or  bounty,  as  every  object 
on  which  the  society  bestow  their  rewards  is  laid  open  for  public 
use  and  inspection.  By  this  system  the  society  has  become  poflh 
siessed  of  a  most  ▼aluable'repository  of  models  and  machines^  in 
every  dqmrtment  of  the  economical  and  useful  arts*  Ibe  sociefy 
publish  an  annual  volume  of  their  Transactiona 

The  society's  house,  erected  by  the  Adams',  is  a  handsome 
brick  building,    ornamented  with  four  Ionic  f^tone  cohnnns, 
supporting  apediment,  on  the  entabhature  of  which  is  inscribed^ 
ARTS  AND  COHICBHCE  PROMOTED.''   The  scries  of  paintings  by 
J ames  Barry,  esq.,  which  occupies  the  whole  circumference  A 
the  great  room,  an  extent  of  114  feet  by  11  feet  10  inches  in 
height,  forms  a  great  ornament  of  the  institution.    Its  design 
is  to  iUustrate  this  maxim  r — That  tlie  attainment  of  happi- 
ness, individual  and  public,  depends  on  the  cuhivation  of  the 
human  faculties.*'    The  first  of  the  six  pictures,  of  which  this 
series  is  composed,  represents  man  in  his  uncultivated  state, 
with  its  attendant  miser}',  invited  by  Orpheus  to  the  enjoyment 
of  social  order ;  the  second,  a  Grecian  thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus ;  the  third,  the  victors  of  the  Olympic  Games ;  the 
fourth^  the  triumph  of  the  Thames^  or  J^iavigation  j  the  fifth^  the 
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Society  of  Arta,  fte.  distributing  their  rewards ;  and  the  Siidh^ 

Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Retribution. 

Admission  to  see  the  pictures  and  models  may  be  obtained, 
between  ten  and  two  o'clock,  on  any  day  except  Sundays  aad 
Wednesdays,  by  an  order  from  one  of  the  members. 

The  list  of  premiums  is  published  early  in  June  in  each  year, 
and  mi^be  had  gratia  on  application  to  the  porteri  between  ten 
and  two. 

Since  1787,  the  society  has  adopted  the  practice  of  distri- 
buting the  premiums  and  bounties  at  the  close  of  each  sessioa, 
instead  of  bestowing  them  monthly  in  the  several  committees, 
by  the  hands  of  their  respective  chairmen*  The  anniversary, 
by  this  chan^^e,  beeomea  a  most  interesting  and  gratifying  pn^ 
oeeding.  Thrar  royal  prasidenty  the  duke  of  Sussei^  of  couna 

Ciidea;  and  the  nandsome  and  impressive  manner  in  which 
Royal  Highness  performs  this  pleasing  duty,  justifies  the 
expectations  of  the  society,  not  only  in  the  election  of  the  duke, 
but  in  changing  the  mode  of  granting  the  rewards.  Arthur 
Aikin,  esq.,  the  present  secretary,  in  his  excellent  address  at  a 
lata  annu^  distribution,  truly  observed,  that  the  worth  of  all 
favours,  even  the  most  substantial  and  intrinsic,  depends  on  the 
temper  and  the  manner  in  which  fhey  are  bestowed  i  and  it  is 
mo^  wise  economy  to  superadd  to  their  rewards  whatever  value 
may  be  attached  to  the  pii])licity  of  their  beslovvah  and  to  the 
high  rank  of  the  person^i^^e  from  whose  hands  they  are  imme- 
diately received."  Members  of  the  society  are  entitled  to  no 
reward,  except  an  honorary  medal.  The  anniversary  was  £01 
several  years  held  in  the  King's  Theatre,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
May,  but  it  now  takes  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  society.  Ad> 
mission  to  it  may  be  obtained  by  tickets  from  the  members. 

The  first  public  exhibition  by  the  artists  of  the  British  metro- 
polis took  place  in  1760,  at  the  rooms  of  this  societ}'',  and  wa^i 
repeated  there  for  several  years,  till  in  process  of  time  the  Royal 
Academy  was  founded* 

ROYAL  ACADEMY, 
Somerset-House. 

TbB  establishment  of  the    Incorporated  Sodety  of  Artists,  and 

Royal  Academy,*'  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  Juie  ar/s  in  England,  previous  to  the  accession  of  Geori^e 
III.,  had  sustained  total  neglect;  but  at  the  conunencemenr  of 
his  auspicious  sway,  more  than  common  attention  to  them 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  professors,  as  well  as  among 

the  bis^ranksof  society^  This  bias  in  favourof  tha  Ub^ 
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arts  was  not  unnoticed  by  liis  Majesty  ;  and  wheu  the  artists 
formed  their  plan  of  uniting  to  perpetuate  their  public  exhibi- 
tions, and  assumed  a  permanent  character,  the  royal  assent  was 
^aciousiy  conceded^  and  their  charter  granted  Jan.  26,  1765. 
From  this  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,'' 
arose  the  Royal  Academyj  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
the  directors  and  the  fellowB^  wbien  oceasioned  a  separation  of 
interests.  On  the  10th  December,  1768,  the  institution  of  the 
present  Koyal  Academy  was  completed,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  his  Majesty ;  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  occasion,  was  appointed 
its  first  president*  It  is  institated  for  the  encoura^ment  of 
design^  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  and  is  under  the  dnreotionof 
forty  arasts,  dt  the  first  rank  In  their  several  professions*  It 
furnishes,  in  addition  to  bnsts^  statues,  and  pictures,  lining 
models  of  different  characters  for  study  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. Nine  of  the  most  able  academicians  are  annually  elected 
out  of  the  forty,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  set 
the  figures,  to  examine  the  performances  of  the  student%  and 
to  eive  them  necessary  instructions.  There  are  likewise  five 
prcnessorSi  of  painting,  of  architectore,  of  anatomy,  of  per» 
j^ctive,  and  of  sculpture,  who  annually  read  pubUo  fectorea  en 
the  mibjects  of  their  several  departments ;  besides  a  president,  a 
council,  and  other  officers.  Some  of  the  lecturers  have  been 
famed  for  great  professional  science  and  general  knowledge : 
Mr.  Phillips  now  lectures  on  painting ;  Mr.  Soane  on  architec- 
ture ;  Mr.  Green  on  anatomy;  Mr.  Turner  on  perspeetive;  and 
Mr.  Westmacott  un  sculpture.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Wes^ 
and  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  were  sncceseiYely  preridents^  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1830,  Mr.  Shoe  was  eleeted*  The 

number  of  associates  is  twenty. 

The  money  paid  as  the  price  of  admission  to  the  annual  ex- 
hil)ition  of  paintings  (generally  about  6000/.)  has,  of  late  years, 
j)roved  fully  sufficient  to  support  jthe  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment; but  at  its  commencement  it  was  assisted  by  royal 
bounty  to  the  amount  of  5000/.  The  Royal  Academy  had,  sA 
first,  its  rooms  in  Pall-mall,  but  afterwards  magnificent  apart* 
ments  were  allotted  to  it  in  Somerset-House. 

His  Majesty  George  IV.  has  also  been  attentive  to  this  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  ;  the  immense  chan- 
delier in  the  grand  room,  and  the  casts  in  the  coimcitroom, 
are  his  donations* 
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BOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATUBE, 

2t  Parliament-street 

Tiie  first  public  meeting  of  the  fellows  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tues^y,  June  17th,  1823^  under  the  patronage  of  his  Ma- 
jesty George  IV.|  and  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Burgess^  the  hishop  of  St.  David's^  who  has  heen 
once  trandated  to  Salisbury.   The  object  of  the  sodefy  is  to 
promote  the  adirancement  of  literature, — ^by  the  publication  of 
inedited  remains  of  aucieut  literature,  and  of  such  works  as  may 
be  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character 
which  usually  claims  the  attention  of  publishers ; — ^by  the  pro- 
motion of  discoveries  in  hterature ; — ^by  endeavours  to  fix  the 
standard,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  and  to  preserve  the  purity,  of 
our  language,  by  the  critical  improvem^  of  lexicograph3 
by  the  reading,  at  public  meetings,  of  interesting  papers  on 
history,  philosophy,  poetry,  philology,  and  the  arts,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  such  of  those  papers  as  shall  be  approved  of  in  the 
Society's  Transactions; — by  the  assigning  of  honorary  rewards 
to  wjri(.s  of  great  Uterary  meht|  and  to  important  discoveries  in 
literature;— and  by  establishing  a  correspondence  with  learned 
men  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  inquiiy 
aiid  informatum.  The  society  consiste  of  feDows  and  asso- 
dates,  the  latter  being  divided  into  ten  royal  associates,  who 
each  receive  100  guineas  per  annum  from  the  privy  purse ;  and 
ten  society  associates,  who  are  appointed  on  the  funds  of  the  so- 
dety.    Besides  these,  there  are  honorary  associates,  from 
amongst  whom  the  preceding  are  selected.   The  management 
of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  coundl,  consisting  of  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  f^ows.  The  meet- 
ings  are  held  every  other  Wednesday  at  three  o'dock,  ex€4;pt 
during  a  short  vacation  in  the  summer. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY, 
Oower*street»  Bedford-square. 

The  first  public  meeting  with  a  view  to  establish  this  important 
institution,  was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  July  \^ 
1825,  and  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  distinguished  se- 
nators, merchants,  and  Uterary  gentlemen. 

The  Plan  of  the  Institution  comprehends  Public  IjecbireS} 
with  Examinations  by  the  Professors ;  Mutual  Instruction 
among  the  pupils,  and  the  aid  of  tutors  in  those  parts  of  know- 
ledge which  most  require  to  be  nuuutely  and  repeatedly  im- 
pressed on  the  memory.   The  Professors  derive  their  income 
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principally  from  the  fees  paid  by  fheir  pupils.  Tlie  eourse  of 
[nstruction  consists  of  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  the 
McMital  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  together  with  the  Law  of 
Eiii^^land,  History,  and  Political  Economy ;  and  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  objects  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation, 

The  University  is  governed  by  the  Cotmcili  who  are  elected 
by  the  body  of  snarenolders  every  two  years ;  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  establishment  is  confided  to  a  warden.  The 

capital  proposed  to  be  raised  is  300,000/.,  which  is  divided  into 
shares  of  100/.  Donors  of  50/.  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges for  life  as  the  subscribers  of  100/.  Each  subscriber  or 
donor  is  entitled  to  the  presentation  of  one  student,  the  annual 
fifxpenso  of  whose  education  is  about  30/. 

The  building  for  the  University  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  and,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  a  centre  and  two 
vings,  advancing  at  right  angles  from  its  extremities.  The 
central  part  only  has  been  erected.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
April  30,  1827,  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  building  was 
opened  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  Oct.  1st,  1828.  The  front, 
which  faces  the  west,  is  a  chaste  elevation  of  stone^  adorned  with 
%  noble  portico,  consisting  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns^  sup- 
^)orting  a  pediment,  in  which  is  a  basso  relievo,  emblematical 
:>f  Science  and  Literature.  Behind  the  portico,  and  over  the 
octagonal  vestibule,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  rises  a  hand- 
fonie  cupola,  surmounted  by  a  lantern.  The  building  extends 
ibont  400  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  200  feet  in  depth,  including 
che  hall  and  lecture-rooms  in  the  rear.  On  tlie  basement  are 
rooms  for  the  anatomical  school,  kitchens^  rooms  for  the  steward 
and  housekeeper,  refreshment  rooms,  &c. 

The  ground-floor  comprises  four  lecture-rooms,  46  feet  by  24 ; 
:wo  lecture-rooms,  44  feet  by  38  5  several  rooms  for  the  pro- 
cessors, two  cloisters,  107  feet  by  23,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
>iipils  during  the  intervals  of  lecture ;  two  semicircular  theatres, 
i5  feet  by  50;  chemical  laboratory,  museum  of  materia  me- 
lica^  containing  a  very  complete  collection,  university  office^ 
:ouncil-room,  &c. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  floor  is  the  vestibule  forming  the 
*hief  entrance,  the  great  door  of  the  portico  leading  into  it, 
7roni  this  spot  the  whole  extent  of  the  building  is  seen.  To  the 
ast  is  the  hall,  90  feet  by  45,  intended  for  public  examinations 
Lud  other  meetings  of  ceremony.  To  the  north  is  the  museum 
f  natural  history,  120  feet  by  60,  with  a  gallery  round  it; 

md  at  its  eictremity  is  the  museum  of  anatomy>  Gontainiog  au, 
2d 
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teoelleiit  coUectioit  of  prepatations,  fievemLmuiiume^  tfaedode- 
ton  of  tte  defiant  tmt  at  Exeter  'Change^  a  valuable  series  of 
coloured  deKneations  of  morbid  struetore^  &c.   Adjoining  this 

apartment  are  two  prui'esiiorb*  rooms,  and  a  semicircular  theaixe 
65  feet  by  50. 

To  the  south  of  the  vestibule  is  the  Groat  Library  120  feet  by 
50,  at  present  untinighed  |  and  beyond  it  the  Small  Liibnzy 
41  feet  by  22|  with  a  gallery  round  it,  capable  of  containing 
12,0(M)  Tolamea.  Adjoildng.it  is  the  Ubianm's  room.  At  Urn 
end  of  the  buflding  19  anotiber  seinicireiilar  fheatie  65  feet  by 
60,  and  here  also  are  rooms  for  the  apparatus  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, which  is  very  exteuisive  and  admirably  suited  for  public 
iustruction. 

Persons  respectably  dressed  axe  allowed  to  see  the  intexior  o£ 
the  Uni?eisity  everj  day. 

KING'S  COLLEGE, 
East  wing  of  SomerseMIouse. 

This  establishment  was  founded  shortly  after  the  London  Univer- 
sity, lis  object  is  to  secure  to  the  rising  generation  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  vicinity,  the  benetits  of  an  economical,  scientilic, 
and  religious  course  of  instruction,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
file  Church  of  England.  This  coUege  is  patronized  by  the  dig- 
mtafies  of  the  ehurch,  and  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility. 
It  has  leerived  the  sanetion  of  a  royal  diarter,  and  the  ground 
on  which  the  building  is  erecting  haa  been  given  by  tlie  govern- 
ment. 

The  buildings  as  designed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  is  to  form  the  east 
wing  to  Somerset  House,  which  has  so  long  remained  in  as 
unfinished  state*  It  comprises  a  chapel  and  pubUc  hall,  a  Ubnoy 
and  m^ilSBeum,  test  lectuxe  rooms,  a  house  for  the  principal,  apsit- 
ments  for  the  professors^  ftc. 

The  college  consists  of  two  departments  for  senior  and  junior 
students,  and  provides  for  the  residence  of  some  of  them  in  tht 
houses  of  the  tutors. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC, 
Tenterden-street,  Hanover-square* 

The  pfofessed  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  mnsie  among  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  to 
affi>rd  the  first  faciUties  for  attaining  perfection  in  this  branch 
of  the  arts  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  The  school  is  sut - 
ported  by  contributions  and  annual  subscriptions,  and  its  go- 
vernment is  Tested  in  a  committee  consisting  oi*  twent^^-nie 
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diieefanrs.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  stadentsi 
who,  on  their  saccessM  Section  by  ballot^  pay  for  the  first  year 

fii'teen^  and  afterwards  ten  guineas  per  annum  5  children  of 
professors,  who  when  elected  pay  for  the  first  year  ten,  and 
afterwards  eight  guineas  per  annum :  and  extra-students,  who 
only  nequiiB  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber,  but  pay 
twenty  guineas  if  they  board  in  the  establishment,  or  thirty* 
Ouee  if  they  do  not  The  students  are  directed  in  the  study  of 
&ny  pariieiuar  branch  of  music  by  the  prindpal  professor,  ae> 
wording  to  the  disposition  he  may  observe  in  them ;  and  they 
ire  also  instructed  in  harmony,  composition,  and  the  piano- 
[Qiie,  as  well  as  in  the  likiglish  and  Italian  languageS|  and  in 
iviiting  and  arithmetic* 


rUs  societv  was  instituted  in  1826,  under  1]ie  auspices  of  sir 
Stamford  Kaffles,  lord  Auckland,  sir  H.  Davy,  and  other  lovers 


The  Mmeitm  in  Bruton-street  contains  several  thousand 
>tu&d  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
Uave  been  given  to  the  society.  Amongst  them  are,  an  ostrich 
presented  by  his  maiesty.  the  collection  made  by  sir  Stamford 
Raffles  in  Sumatra,4nd  a  curious  coUection  of  Lms  presented 
□y  general  Hardwicke. 

Tlie  Gardens  and  JMcnagerie^  on  the  nortli-east  side  of  the 
btegent's-parlv^  were  0])ened  in  1828,  and  have  since  become  a 
^lace  of  ^reat  resort,  notless  tliau  112,000 persons  having  visited 
jhem  dunng  one  year.  !Xbe  gardens,  independent  of  their  zoo- 
o^al  attractions,  form  a  delightfid  promenade,  being  laid  out 
pntb  great  taste,  and  adorned  with  parterres  of  flowers.  The 
uiimals  are  exhibited  in  paddocks,  dens,  and  aviaries,  suited  to 
Jieir  various  habits.  Amongst  them  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
Dears,  wolves,  lamas,  a  great  variety  of  nioukeys,  beavers,  eagles, 
pelicans,  ostriches,  emus,  parrots,  swans,  pheasants,  tortoises, 


In  order  to  obtain  admisnon  to  the  Museum  or  the  Gardens, 
itrangers  mnst  procure  an  order  from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  pay  1«.  at  the  entrance. 

The  Gardens  are  open  from  10  o'clock  till  simset,  and  the 
Museum  from  10  o'clock  tiU  6.  Descriptive  catalogues  may  be 
obtained  at  tbe  doorst 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION^.  ^ 

This  institution  was  formed  in  1800.  under  the  patronage  of  his 
late  majesty,  and  incorporated  by  I'oyal  charter,  as  "  The  Royal 
Institutiou  of  Great  Britain/*  for  ditfusing  the  knowledge,  and 
facilitating  the  general  introduction^  of  useful  mechanical  inyen- 
tions  and  improyemeniSi  and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of  pMloso* 
phical  lectures  and  experiments,  the  application  of  sdence  to  tiie 
common  purposes  of  life.  The  investi  [Rations  aiid  the  import  ani 
discoveries  of  sir  H.  Davy,  who  lectured  on  chemistry  here, 
conferred  no  small  degree  of  celebrity  on  this  establishment*  The 
present  professor  of  chemistry  is  W.  T.  Brande,  esq..-  J       -  ^  4 

The  house  is  very  large,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  fov 
whidhi  it  is  intended.  It  has  double  windows  to^  keep  out  tte 
heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter,  and  contains  a  chemical 
laboratory  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  handsome  library,  a  commo- 
dious theatre,  in  which  the  lectures  are  delivered,  rooms  for  the 
perusal  of  periodical  publications^  apartments  for  the  professors,  &c 

THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION, 

Moorfields, 

Wi^  opened  in  Jaauar]^i  1806.  The  pinc^  objects  of  Uus 
institution  are,  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive  library,  consistine 

of  books  in  all  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  the  estu.- 
blishment  of  rooms  for  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works  ; 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  by 
means  ox  lectures  and  experiments.  To  accomplish  these  pur- 
poseS|  nearly  1000  gentlemen  and  merchants  subscribed  75 
guineas  each,  for  the  supply  of  the  requisite  funds,  and  selected 
a  conmiittee  to  prepare  laws  for  tiie  government  of  the  instHu- 
tion.  In  January,  1807,  the  London  Institution  was  made  a 
corporate  body  by  royal  charter.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  a 
committee  of  26,  chosen  from  amongst  the  proprietors,  who  liieet 
annually  for  this  purpose.  The  newspaper  and  map^aziue  rooms 
are  open  to  the  proprietors  from  8  o'clock  in  the  mornings  till  1 1  at 
nighl^  and  the  library  from  10  in  the  morning  till  10  at  niglit, 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  and 
fast  and  thanksgiving  days.  On  Saturday,  the  library  is  closed 
atS  o^clock*  The  proprietors  have  each  a  transferable  ticket, 
admitting  the  bearer  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  Annual  subiicri- 
bers  pay  3/.  3s.  each. 

The  mstitution  originally  occupied  the  house  in  the  Old  Jewr^\ 
buUt  by  sir  Robert  Clayton,  but  afterwards  another  in  King's 
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.Anns-yard,  Golcman-sfreet,  whence  it  has  been  removed  to  the 
present  etegant  stone  building,  which  was  eveeted  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Hie  first  stone  was  laid  Nov.  4,  1815,  by  the  lord  mayor, 

(S.  Birch,  esq.)  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  proprietors^ 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Brooks.  The  Imilding  is  108  feet  in 
leni^th,  I'xolusive  of  the  wings,  which  are  each  16  feet.  The 
centre  oi  the  front  is  adorned  wiUi  a  handsome  portico,  consist- 
ing of  four  Tuscan  pillars,  supporting  an  equal  number  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  whole  Surmounted  by  a  pedinxiont.  The 
grotrnd-floox"  is  occupied  by  the  entranee-hall,  decorated  with 
pilasters  and  columns,  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and  committee 
rooms,  &c.  The  gieai  bUiircase  is  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
leads  to  tlio  librar}^,  which  is  97  feet  in  length,  and  42  in  width, 
liaving  a  gallery  on  every  side.  On  the  first  landing  of  the 
^reat  staircase  is  tlie  entrance  to  a  hexagon  vestibule  commur 
nicating  with  the  lecturenroom,  which  is  63  feet  by  44,  and  is 
capable  of  iLccommodating  about  750  visiters.  The  celebrated 
professor  Parson- was  elected  to  the  office  of  librarian  to  this 
iiibtitutiuu,  and  cuntiuued  to  fill  it  till  the  period  of  iui>  buddeu 
dissolution. 

In  1830,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  Gresham 
lectures  will  for  the  future  be  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
I^ondon  Institution. 

KUS8ELL  INSTITUTION, 

Goram*i>treet,  Rassell-squarew 

The  objects  of  this  institution  are,  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
library,  consisting  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  ancient  and 

niodcra  literature,  io  ho  cin  ulati d  among  the  proprietors  ;  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects  ;  and  the 
establishnit'iit  of  a  reading-room.  The  Imildinj^  was  erected 
about  18UU,  as  an  assembly-room,  and  was  converted  to  its  pre- 
sent purpose  in  1808.  It  is  adorned  with  a  Doric  portico  of  four 
cohimns,  and  comprises  a  library,  newspaper-room|  and  theatre* 
The  Qumber  of  proprietors  is  limited  to  700. 

'    LONDOxV  LITERARY  INSTITUTION, 

Aldersgata-street. 

Was  established  in  1825,  for  the  division  of  literatove  and 

S4;iencc  amongst  commercial  and  professiunal  young  men,  by 
the  formation  of  reading-rooms,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  instruc- 
tion iu  languages,  &c.  It  is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions 
and  donations. 

2o3 
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WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTION, 

Leicester-square^ 

Is  similar  to  the  preceding,  buth  as  to  its  objects,  and  the  moda 
in  which  it  is  supported* 

THE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE, 
Southaxupton-balldings,  Chancery-lane, 

Held  its  first  public  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Nov.  II,  1823.   It  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  existence  to  ^ 

exertions  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  is  intended,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  diffuse  information  respectin^^  the  arts  and  sciencts  amoncst 
the  mechanics  of  the  metropolis,  it  possesses  a  theatre  fojr  tM 
ikHivexy  of  lectures,  and  a  hbraxy* 

Similar  institutions  have  also  been  formed  in  Spiialfields, 
Kotherhitbe,  St.  George's  m  the  East,  &c. 

GRESHAM  COLLEGE  1 

Was  founded  and  endowed  by  sir  T.  Gresham,  but  the  building 
no  longer  exists.  He  devised  a  portion  of  his  property  in  tru-.t 
to  the  city  and  the  Mercer's  Company,  for  the  purpose,  amoxi^ 
others,  of  paying  foiu:  lecturers  m  divinity,  astronomy,  music 
and  geometry,  and  three  readers  in  civil  law,  physic,  and  rheto- 
ric ;  and,  in  order  to  promote  general  inistruction,  th^  lectures 
were  to  be  read  dedfy,  both  in  Latin  and  English.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  founder  was  deviated  from  to  a  considerable  dei^ree, 
as  the  lectures  were  for  a  lon^  time  debvered  only  in  temi  time, 
in  a  room  at  the  corner  of  the  Royal  Excliange,  were  piirjioseiy 
made  very  short,  and  the  professoxs'  places  rendered  little  bettor 
than  sinecures.  In  IB30,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  Londou  In- 
stitution, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  now  derive  con^- 
derable  advantage  from  the  liberal  endowment  of  sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  The  yearly  sakiry  of  each  proi'essur  is  lOOA  The 
lectures  are  advertised  in  the  daily  journals,  and  the  public  are 
admitted  gratuitously. 

RED-CROSS-STREET  LIBRARY 
Was  founded  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  MinisterSi 
by  Dr.  WiUiams,  who  was  born  about  1643.  He  died,  after  an 
active^  memorable,  and  useful  hfe,  in  1716,  leaving  his  library, 
now  increased,  by  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Bates's,  to  near  1 7,000 
volumesi  for  public  use ;  and  h^  dii-ected  that  his  trustees  should 
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putchasd  or  btiild  a  proper  house  for  its  reeeption.  Tliis'  build* 

ing  was  opened  in  1729,  in  Red-Cross-streetj  where  the  doctor's 
Ci>Ilectioii  is  preserved  with  peculiar  care  and  neatness,  and 
where  the  dissenting  ministers  frequently  meet  to  transact  busi- 
ness .  The  great  room  contains  several  glazed  cases,  in  which 
are  the  works  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius,  Rymer's  Foedera," 
the  early  editions  of  Milton's  works,  with  the  first  edition  of  his 

Paradise  Lost/'  and  many  other  curiosities. 

At  this  library  is  kept  a  register  of  flie  births  of  children, 
which  is  et^ually  valid  in  point  of  law  with  the  parochial  regis- 
ters. 

Any  person  procuring  a  written  order  from  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, may  have  access  to  the  library,  between  10  and  3,  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  except  during 
the  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  weeks,  and  the  month  of  August. 

LAW  INSTITUTION, 
Chancery-lane. 

This  institution  was  formed  in  1825,  but  tiie  building  for  its 
reception  was  not  commenced  till  1829.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
prise a  library,  a  club-room,  a  registry-office,  a  lecture-room, 
and  apartments  for  private  meetings  in  bankruptcy,  cases  of 
axbitration,  &c«   Mr.  VuUiamy  is  the  architect. 


Mtscellaneom  Literary  and  Scientiftc  Societies. 

The  Linncsan  Societij^  Soho-square,  was  instituted  in  1788,  by 
sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  incorporated  in  1802.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  natural  history,  particularly  of  that  branch 
fur  which  Linnaeus,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  was  celebrated. 
The  house  in  which  the  society  holds  its  meetings  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  sir  Joseph  ^ISanks,  iidio  bequeathed  it  to  tibe 
members  ibr  this  purpose. 

The  British  Mincralogical  Society  was  established  in  1799, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  gratuitously  tbe  composi- 
tion of  all  specimens  of  minerals  and  soils,  sent  for  that  puq)ose 
by  the  owners  of  mines,  agriculturists,  or  others  interested  in  the 
inquiry. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  Gtafton-street,  Bond-street,  is  in- 
stituted for  the  investigation  and  encouragement  of  arts, 
sciences  and  literature,  with  respect  to  Asia.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  a  council,  and  its  members  consist  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  literary  talents,  hut  particularly  as  oriental 
travellers  and  scholars.  It  has  a  library  and  a  museum. 
.  The  Mntamaiogicai  Society,  institated  in  1806,  is  particularly 
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directed  to  ttie-  ttady  of  Insects  foond  in  Oitet  Britain*  It 
likeirise  attends  to  fbe  besfc  meihods  of  destroy noancms  in* 
sects,  making  known  those  wUdi  are  nsefid,  &c. 

The  Mathematical  Socieiyy  Crispin-street,  Spitalfieldg,  was 
orig'inally  formed  by  the  association  of  some  journeymen  me- 
chanics. The  lectures  deiivered  here  generally  commence  in 
November,  and  terminate  in  April ;  they  are  premosly  adver- 
tisedi  and  tickets  may  be  procured  at  most  opticians. 

Tlie  MedidhBotanicai  8omeiff  82,  Sadtville-sheei^  was  est«* 
bOshed  in  1881,  for  ttefnurpoSiS  of  promoting,  by  means  of  ex- 
periments and  lectures,  the  sciences  of  medical  botany,  Y>^a> 
maceutic  chemistry  and  materia  medica.  It  is  supported  by 
the  subscription  of  the  members. 

The  Philosophical  Socieif/  of  London  was  established  in  181(1^ 
under  tiie  auspices  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  Dr.  Lettsom. 

The  OeoUgicai  Shnsieh/f  Somerset  Honse^  established  it 
ISld,  has  published  several  volumes  of  its  Transactions. 

The  Sortieultus^al  Society,  23,  Regent-street,  was  founded  in 
1804.    It  has  a  garden  at  Turnham  Green. 

Tlie  Board  of  Agrieidtm^e,  in  Sackville-street,  was  formed 
in  17  93 J  under  thf  diret^tiou  of  A.  You^g,  esq.  aad  sir  J« 
Sinclair. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers^  incoxpOr^ited  in  1828^  Buck- 
in^am-street,  Strand. 
:  The  Phremlogicai  Society,  Panton-square. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  London  Architectural  Society, 
which  has  published  some  useful  essays ;  the  Ast7^onofnic2l 
Society^  formed  in  1820 ;  the  City  Philosophical  Societt/j  in 
Dorset-street^  Salisbury-square ;  the  Meteorological  Society  $  t\m 
PlUlimaihiQ  Society ^  Burton  Crescent,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  and  variety  of  lectures  which  have  been  nad  in 
Ihese  societlesi  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  sdence,  by  ex- 
citing inquiry,  and  investigating  facts  by  experiment.  Fev 
public  lectures  were  delivered,  till  tiie  establishment  of  these  in- 
stitutions. The  followinp^  are  ilie  names  of  some  of  the  person^ 
who  have  delivered  lectures ; — Sir  H.  Davy,  sir  E.  Smith,  Dr* 
Roget,  Dr.  Crotch,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
Dr.  Allen,  Messrs.  Good,  Singer,  Accum,  Westley,  Hardie, 
Bakewell)  Brande,  W.  Hazlitt,  MiUington^  C.  F.  Partington. 
PbilUps,  MaccnUoch,  WalUs,  Bhck,  Wood,  &c 

MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  PhilJiarmonic  Society  was  founded  in  1813,  for  tlie  revival 

and  eacQuragemoit  of  the  high^t  (lass  of  instrumental  «Mflri^ 
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It  consists  of  some  of  the  most  distingmshed  members  of  the 
musical  profession^  and  has  been  attended  with  the  most  de* 
cided  success.   Eight  concerts  are  ^ven  each  season,  generally 

commencing  in  February  and  ending  in  June,  and  whatever 
profit  accrues  from  them  is  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
society  was  formed.  Tlie  band  engaged  for  these  concerts  is 
the  very  best  that  can  be  procured. 

The  King*8  ox  Ancient  Concerts^  held  at  the  Hanover^uare 
RoomSi  every  Wednesday  from  February  to  June,  were  founded 
during  the  last  century,  tor  the  performance,  of  ancient  music. 
They  are  under  the  direction  of  six  noblemen,  who  alternately 
select  the  pieces  fur  the  night.  The  performers,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  are  of  the  highest  class. 

The  Cecilian  Society,  for  the  j)erformance  of  sacred  music,  is 
held  at  the  Albion  Hall,  Moorhelds,  every  Thursday  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  any  member  of  ^e 
committee,  at  a  trifling  expense.  There  are  generally  three 
grand  nights  in  the  year,  Christmas  Sve,  St.  Cecilia's  Day^  and 
one  during  the  first  quarter. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART,  &c. 

Tjiese  are  uncommonly  numerous  i  and  a  careful  examination 
of  them  will  furnish  the  vihiitt^r  with  ample  means  to  appre- 
ciate the  individual  and  aggregate  merits  of  English  artists. 
Besides  the  public  exhibitions^  some  artists  have  galleries  of 
their  own ;  and  in  these  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  merito- 
rious works  of  the  age.  The  best  productions  of  the  modern 
sculptors  will  be  found  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  in 
Westminster  Abbeys  while  the  true  talents  of  the  architects 
can  onl)r  be  appreciated  by  a  personal  examination  of  tlie  build- 
ings which  they  have  erected. 

names  aad  residences  of  the  principal  painters  and  sculp- 
tors  may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 
British  Gallery^  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  Water  Colour 
Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY, 
Somerset-House. 

In  the  rooms  belonging  to  this  society  there  is  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  new  paintmgs,  drawings,  sketches,  models,  and  proof 
prints.  No  works  are  admitted  which  have  been  publicly  exhi- 
bited before,  and  no  copies  of  any  kind,  excepting  paintings  in 
Ljiiantiel  and  impressions  from  unpublished  medals :  so  that  a 
miter  to  this  e^dxibition  may  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  pre- 
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sent  state  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain.  The  Exhibition,  as  it 
is  genmlly  denominated^  opened  o|i  the  first  Xqaday  ia 
ICaVf  aad  continues  so  every  day  from  eight  to  seve%  for  m 

at  the  dkfcfetion  o£  the  cou|iciL. .  T)ie  prioe  of 
admiBsioB  ie  l«.f  and  the  catalogue,  which  oo^taiiift'.^  4p9crip* 
tion  of  the  pictures,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  ate^demy,  and 
a  list  of  the  exhibitors,  with  their  places  of  resideuce,  casta  1*. 

The  permanent  beauties  of  the  academy's  rooms  are  weD 
worthy  of  notice.  The  representation  of  Hercules  at  the  foot  jf 
ihe  stairs  is  mnch  adoiixedi  and  the«Xii6rary  ia  adonie4|rith  a 
painted  ottUng;  the  centre,  repreientin^  thei  Tbfiffy  pt  As 
AxiBy was  painted.bydr  Joduia Beynol^  MAOmAot  oon* 
partments  round  it,  emblematical  of  NatnlK^  Fftbte^  AUegorj, 
and  History,  by  Cipriani. 

The  Council'room  is  likewise  adorned  with  a  painted  ceiling, 
executed  by  West,  representing  the  Graces  unveilini^  Nature, 
aad  surrounded  by  four  pictures  of  the  Elements.  Xho 
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angles  of  the  centre  are  ornamented  with  medallions  of  Ardii- 

medes  the  mathematician,  ApoUodorus  the  architect,  Apelles  the 
painter,  and  Phidias  the  sculptor,  by  Rebecca.  Roimd  the 
centre  are  representations  in  chiaro-scuro,  by  the  same  artist,  of 
PaUadio,  Bernini^  Michael  Angelo,  Fiamingo,  Raphael,  Oeme- 
nichino,  Titian,  and  Rubens.  Ihe  councilr-room  likewise .  coft> 
tains  a  choice  collection  of  casts,  sent  by  pope  Pius  VII.  as  a 
present  to  the  king  when  prince  regent ;  and  ri>ont  70  pktiires, 

t^reseiited  by  the  artists  on  being  elected  acaitemfdans.  The 
atter  exhibit  a  splendid  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  art  since  the 
establishment  of  this  society.  The  portraits  of  George  III.  an! 
his  queen,  at  the  head  of  the  room,  painted  by  sir  J.  Reynoldj| 
were  presented  to  the  academy  b^  its  most  gracious  foui^der. 
la  the  Academy's  rooms  lilcewise  are  yteSrvei  sir  Jakna 
Tliornhill's  copies  of  Raphael's  cartoons  and  a  copy  of  Iieoii«rd# 
da  Vinci's  Last  Supper. 

THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTIONi 

Pall-mall, 

Was  established  in  1805,  on  a  plan  formed  by  sir  Thonaw,  Ber* 
nard,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  British  artists,  and  9f* 
fording  them  opportunities  of  exhUii^ig  historical  siili(|eaii  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
irtiere  the  multitude  of  paintings,  particularly  of  portraits,  pn^ 
vented  Uma  from  being  viewed  with  the  attention  they  de« 
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sen  ed.  It  is  patronized  by  the  first  characters  in  the  country^ 
and  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  by  the  produce 
of  the  (.xhil)itions  which  are  formed  under  its  sanction.  There 
are  generaiiy  two  exhibitions  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  of 
old  pictures,  and  the  other  of  new. 

The  gallery  piarchased  for  the  use  of  this  institution  was 
erected  by  alderman  Boydell,  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  for 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  its  present 
purpose.  The  scxdpture  in  iront,  representing  Shakspeare  ac^ 
companifcd  by  Painting  and  Poetry,  is  hght  and  elegant.  It 
was  designed  by  Banks,  who  likewise  executed  the  unfinished 
colossal  statue  of  Achilles  bewailing  the  loss  of  Briseis^  which 
omainents  the  hall.— Admissian  Is. ;  catalogne,  ls» 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
Suffolk-street*  PaIl*MaU,  East. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  size  of  the  rooms  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  this  society  was  instituted  May  21,  1823,  for  the 
annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  works  of  living  artists  in  the 
various  branches  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  en- 
graving. The  ediibition  is  opened  during  the  months  of  April, 
Hay,  June,  and  July. 

Tiio  gallery,  which  was  completed  in  1824,  is  entered  by  a 
Doric  portico,  and  consists  of  a  suite  of  six  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  used  by  the  committee.  They  are  by  far  the  most  extensive 
rooms  in  London  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  the  British 
Institution  having  only  330  feet  of  wall  illuminated  by  skylight, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  not  more  than  400,  whflst  this  Insti- 
tution has  700, 

It  is  intended  that  the  society  shall  never  exceed  sixty  mem* 
hers,  consisting  of  thirty-five  painters,  six  sculptors,  seven  archi- 
tects, and  twi^lve  engi  Livers;  but  all  artists  in  the  empire  have 
an  opportunity  of  dibi)laying  their  works.  The  first  exhibition 
of  this  society  opened  April  19,  1824.  Admission  Is.  Cata« 
logue  Is. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
100,  PaU-MaU, 

Is  an  establishment  of  very  recent  origin,  having  been  first 
o])ened  for  public  inspection  m  May,  1824.  It  then  consisted  of 
only  about  forty  pictures,  which  were  purchased  by  order  of  his 
Majesty  for  40,000/.,  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Anger- 
stein  ;  but  it  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  the  liberality 
of  sir  Q.  Beaumont,  trho  presented  his  splendid  collection  to 
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the  nation.  The  British  Institutton  and  icnreofttl  furiviate  gentle- 
men have  also  contributed  pictures,  and  others  have  been  pur- 
chased by  Parhnnient.  Amongst  the  paintings  wliich.  compose 
ihis  gallery  are  tlie  iuUowiug  beautiful  specimens  : — 

Christ  raising  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  delPiombo ;  Village  Fe9> 
tival  and  BUo^  Fiddler,  by  Wilkie ;  Vision  of  St.  Jerome^  by 
FarmegiaQO  ;  Commimion  of  St.  Nicholas^  by  Paol  Venmeiej  ■ 
Marriage  ^  la  Mode,  and  portrait  of  himself,  by  Hogarth; 
Watering  Place,  by  Gainsborough;  Virgin  and  Child,  br 
Correggio ;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Titian ;  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Love  and  War,  and  a  grand  Landscape,  by  Rubers; 
Julius  IL,  by  Kaghael;  Gevartius,  by  Vandyke;  Woman 
taken  in  Adudtery,  and  Portrait,  by  Bembrandt ;  and  Chnit 
Healing  the  Sick,  hy  West. 

There  are  also  pictures  hy  Cuyp,  A.  Caracci,  Claude,  (r. 
Poussin,  N.  Poussm,  Domenichino,  sir  J.  Beynolds^  Canaletii,. 
Murillo.  Velasquez,  Slc.  &c. 

The  gallery  is  open  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  frm 
ten  to  five,  and  all  persons  are  admitted  gratis.  Not  more  than 
200,  however^  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  rooms  at  the  same  time. 
Artists  are  aUowed  to  have  admission  on  the  other  two  days  of 
the  week,  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained  from  ihe  keepec  of 
the  gaUery.~Catalogue,  price  6d. 

EXHIBITION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS, 

PalUMall,  East. 

The  rooms  at  the  Royal  Academy  appropriated  to  water-colci:: 
pictures  not  being  sufficiently  ciipaciuus,  the  painters  in  ikis 
style  determined,  in  1804,  to  exhibit  their  works  separately  frcir^ 
tliose  of  other  artists.  Two  distinct  societies  were  formed,  ooe 
of  which  opened  an  exhibition  in  Lower  Brook-street,  and  the 
other  in  Old  Bond-street  The  latter  has  long  ceased  to  ejdsC 
hut  the  former,  being  transferred  to  Spring-gardens,  annually  cs» 
hibited  a  collection  of  drawings,  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-  colours 
till  1821,  when  the  original  intention  of  confining  the  exlu  ■ 
tion  to  watei-c(ik)iirs  only  was  reverted  to,  and  the  exhibitiia 
removed  to  the  Kgj^)tian-hail.  The  exhibition  now  takes  pk« 
in  Pail-Mall  East,  in  a  house  built  expressly  for  the  p\irj>ose» 
It  generally  opens  in  May^— Admission  1«. ;  Catalogue  6i/. 

MISS  LIJNWOOD'S  GALLERY, 
Leicester-square^ 

Is  an  interesting  display  of  ingenuity  and  taste,  consisting  of 
copies  in  needlework  of  somu  of  iha  best  English  and  foreign 
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icturcs.  lliey  ate  exhibited  in  elegant  apartments,  comprising 
gallery  100  feet  long,  a  grotto  of  the  same  length,  and  a 
oom  appropriated  to  sacred  subjects*  Amongst  the  worlis 
rhich  Miss  Linwood  has  copied  with  unparalleled  taste  and 
kill  are,  the  Girl  and  Kitten^  the  Laughing  Girl,  the  head  of 
jear,  and  ihe  Sleeping  Girl,  by  shr  J«  Repiolde ;  the  Wood- 
xdu,  by  Barker ;  Moonlight,  by  Ruhens ;  Madonna,  by  Ra- 
-bael;  the  Gleaner,  by  Westall;  Virgil's  Tomb,  and  Cottago 
a  Flames,  by  Wright ;  David  with  his  Sling,  by  Carlo  Dolci ; 
)t.  Peter,  by  Giudo;  Eloisa,  and  Jephtha's  liash  Vow,  by 
>pie;  Hubert  and  Arihuri  by  Northcote;  Children  in  a  Cc^ 
age,  by  Gainsborough  ;  two  Landscapes,  by  Francisco  Mola  ; 
i>ead  Birds  and  SheU-fisbi  by  Haughton ;  a  portrait  of  Napo- 
Bon  Buonaparte,  a  pottrait  of  herself,  &c«  Open  all  day.-^ 
Admission,  2s,  j  Catalogue,  Qd, 

EXHIBITION  OF  GLASS  PAINTING. 

VIr.  Backkr,  Newman-street,  has  a  good  collectiou  of  this  de- 
scription of  art- 

MR.  SASS  S  ACADEMY  FOR  DRAWING  AND 

PAINTING, 
O9  Chsrlotte-streett  Bloomsbory. 

Although  this  academy  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  exhibit 
dons  of  the  metropolis,  the  excellence  of  its  design,  the  talent  of 
is  conductor,  and  the  high  opinion  Lntertaincd  of  it  by  our 
most  eminent  painters^  justly  entitle  it  to  a  particular  notice 
imongst  the  institutions  connected  with  the  arts.  It  is  an  es- 
'Ablisbment  for  the  education  of  artists  from  the  commencement 
;d  the  completion  of  their  studies ;  and  possesses  a  fine  coUec* 
ion  of  caste  from  the  antique,  drawings,  paintings,  and  every 
ither  requisite  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  student  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  students  have  access  to  a  valuable  library 
md  a  very  extensive  collection  of  prints  from  the  old  masters  ;  m 
short|  this  institution  may  be  considered  the  best  in  the  kiii|^ 
lorn  as  a  probationary  school  for  the  RoyaL  Academy^  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  the  British  Institution.  Mr.  Sass  has  re* 
rently  built  a  handsome  gallery,  and  separate  rooms  for  the  use 
)f  his  pupils. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTIOXS  AND  GALLERIES, 
rhe  Marquis  of  Stafford  possesses  an  unrivalled  collection  eS 

Actoresy  wUch  he  aUows  the  public  to  view  on  every  Wednet- 
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day,  from  12  to  5^  durine^  two  or  three  months  of  the  year. 
Persons  wishing  to  have  tickets  of  admission  must  be  known  to 
the  marquis,  or  have  a  reconunendation  from  some  one  who  is. 
Artists  may  obtain  admission  by  a  xeoomm^datioti  horn  nj 
member  of  the  Boy  al  Academy . 

Jbarl  Ghro$venaf^9  QaUery^  tJ  pper  GfOsve&oMfaeef^  contaiai  & 
qplen^d  ooUeetion  of  pictures,  both  ancient  and  moAem.  It  was 
originally  commenced  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Agar's  pictures 
for  30,0U0  guineas,  and  has  since  received  very  considerable 
additions.  The  noble  earl  permits  strangers  to  visit  it  unto 
certain  regulations,  during  the  months  of  Ms^  and  June^ 

Mr*  Hape^  Duchess-street,  Portland-plaee^  possosoc^  a  vde* 
able  collection  of  pietuxes,  vases,  and  sialxies,  Ttefonaitaxeaii 
decorations  of  the  apartments,  principally  designed  by  Mr.Hifi 
himself,  are  very  elegant.  Tliey  may  be  viewed  by  tickets  di- 
iug  the  season. 

3fr.  Soane^s  Mmeum^  Lmcol n ' s-in n-fi el <1  s,  is  a  splendid  sii^^ 
of  four  rooms,  ornameuted  with  paintings  by  Caualetti  aai 
tlogarth,  and  with  designs  by  Mr.  Soane  himself.  They  an: 
likewise  enriched  with  a  choice  collection  of  Roman  and 
dan  specimens  of  architecbm,  Etruscan  vases,  Egypticoi  anti* 
quities,  &c.,  particularly  the  alabaster  sarcophagus,  brought  by 
the  late  enterprising  traveller  Belzoui,  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  most  celebrated  are  ikr 
collections  at  Northumberland-house;  duke  of  Devonshire's, 
Piccadilly;  Mr.  Baring's,  Piccadilly;  earl  of  Ashbumham's, 
Doverrstreet ;  Mr.  J.  Harman's,  Finsbury-^nare;  6,  Hibbci^ 
esq.,  Poxfland-|lace ;  Mr.  W.  Fawke's,  Orosvenoi^idac^  &e. 

THjE  kgyptian-hall, 

.  FioosdiUft 

Derives  its  name  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  bring*  biilt 
with  inclined  pilasters,  and  richly  ornameated  witti  hieroglyph  i-s. 
It  was  erected  in  1812^  by  Mr.  Bullock,  from  a  design  bj^  |yh. 
G.  F.  Robinson,  and  was  originally  occupied  by  that  tine  collc^ 
tion  of  artiiicial  and  natural  cmiosities,  the  London  MimemsT 
but  it  is  now  divided  into  several  compartments,  which  axe  tarf 
as  exhibition  rooms. 

COADE  &  CO.'s  MANUFACTORY  OF  ORNAMfiNTALi 
STONE  AND  SCAGLIOLA  MARBT.B>  ' 

New-road, 

Is  an  extensive  repository  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  ev^ 
qpedes  of  architectural  ornament,  executed  in  artificud  tftonc^ 
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which,  having  undergone  the  operation  of  a  parficnlar  process, 
is  capable  of  resisting  frost,  and  retaining  its  original  sharpness. 
It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  natural  stone,  and  is  much 
cheaper.  Mm¥  of  the  figpecimeiis  shewn  hero  are  from  models 
}iy  Bacon,  and  0ther  eminent  sculptors.  This  estaUishment 
was  originally  situated  in  Nanow-wall,  Lambeth* 

FHHSN0L06ICAL  CASTS. 

Persons  interested  in  tlie  study  of  phrenology  will  find,  at  the 
wtablidmient  of  Mr.  De  ViUe^  modeller,  Strandi  a  very  eitensive 
eoUedaon  of  easts,  eomprising  subjects  of  every  nation  and  of 
every  character. 

DIORAMA, 

Reg^t'8-park. 

ft 

Th»  Diorama,  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  wonder  and 
delight  at  Paris,  was  first  o^ned  in  London,  Sept.  29, 1823.  It 

differs  from  the  panorama  m  this  respect,  that,  instead  of  a  cir- 
cular view  of  the  objects  represented,  it  exhibits  the  whole  pic- 
ture at  once  in  per.^ptctive,  and  it  is  decidedly  sHi)i'ric)r  hofh  to 
the  panorama  and  tlie  cosmorama  in  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
objects  are  depicted,  and  in  the  completeness  of  the  illusion. 
The  interior  of  the  building  resembles  a  small  theatroi  the  part 
allotted  to  spectators  consisting  of  a  tier  of  boxes,  elevated  three 
or  fomr  feet  above  the  amphitheatre  or  pit.   Above  is  a  circular 
ceiling,  ornament  i  d  with  transparent  devices,  and  yun  ounded 
with  medallions  of  ciuineut  painters  and  sculptors.    Tlie  whole 
is  inoveal)lej  and  is  made  to  revolve  with  the  spectators,  at  inter-* 
vals  of  a  (quarter  of  an  houTj  so  that  as  one  picture  recedes,  the 
OjBher  comes  gradually  into  view*   Such  is  the  effect  produced 
by  the  disposition  of  the  building,  and  by  the  varions  modifica- 
tions of  light  and  shade,  that  the  optical  deception  is  complete, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  the  spectatorto  persuade  himself  that  he  is 
only  contemplating  a  work  of  art.  Messri>.  Bouton  and  Daguerre 
are  the  aiiists  employed.   Admissionj  boxes,  38»y  amphitheatre^ 
Si^^f  description,  gratis. 

PANORAMAS. 

There  are  two  panoramic  exhibitions  in  the  British  metropolis, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Burford,  at  Leicester-square,  and  No.  168, 
Strand,  at  each  of  which  there  axe  generally  views  of  two  cele- 
brated places.  Admission  to  each  view.  If.;  and  description, 
containing  an  outline  sketch  of  the  panorama^  64. 

2js  2 
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THE  COLOSSEUM, 

Regent'ij-park, 

Derives  its  name  from  its  colossal  size.  It  was  erected  in  1827-3, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Mr.  Homer's  Panorama  of  Londeii. 
Tbd  buUding  was  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  is  certaidy 
one  of  the  noblest  edifices  in  the  metropolis.    It  presents  a 

Greek  Doric  portico  uf  hii  columns,  and  is  surmounted  by  i 
dome  126  feet  in  diauieterj  75  feet  of  which  are  entirely  of  glass. 
Its  t'onn  is  that  of  a  polygon  with  IG  faces. each  25  feet,  so  ihM 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  building  is  400  feet.  The  heijit 
of  the  walls  on  the  outside  is  64  feet,  and  on  the  inside  79  feat, 
while  the  skylight  of  the  dome  is  112  feet  from  the  ground.  Tm 
whole  of  the  exterior  is  covered  with  cemeni|  tinted  to  imitA 
stone.  I 

Beyond  the  entrance  are  vestibules,  one  of  which  leads  io  a  ! 
^  saloon  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  and  the  other  to  tit 
various  galleries  from  which  tlie  panorama  is  to  be  viewei 
There  is  also  in  the  centre  of  the  building  a  curious  contrivanct, 
hy  means  of  which  visiters  are  raised  at  once  to  a  level  with  the 
panorama,  and  saved  the  trouble  of  ascending  the  staircase. 

The  Panorama  of  London  far  surpasses  in  extent  and  aca^* 
racy  every  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted.  Some  idea  d 
its  size  may  be  formed  from  its  occupying  40,000  square  feet, or, 
nearly  an  acre  of  canvas.  The  various  objects  are  depicted  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  where  Mr.  Homer  made  ^ 
original  sketches  in  1821,  when  the  ball  and  cross  of  the  catbe- 
dnu  were  being  replaced.  The  original  ball  and  a  modd  of  iie 
cross  are  shewn  in  the  Colosseum.  Mr.  Parris  was  the  artst 
under  whose  superintendence  the  painting  of  the  panorama  wii 
executed. 

The  gardens  surrounding  the  Colosseimi  are  laid  out  so  as  to 
appear  much  more  extensive  than  the^  really  are.  They  cofi- 
pnse  conservatories,  waterfallsj  fountains,  a  Swiss  cottage^  &&* 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kobinson. 

Admission^  Panorama  alone,  l«. ;  Panorama^  ball,  and  salom 
for  works  of  art,  3s. ;  Conservatories,  fountains,  and  Swiss  av 
tage,  26.^  the  whole^  !js. 

MICROCOSM, 
24,Kegeat-street. 

This  instructive  and  entertaining  exhibition  was  opened  hy  Mr. 
Carpenter  in  1827,  It  consists  of  two  parts,  ttie  Solar  Micro- 
scope and  the  Lucemal  E^biuou.    The  Solar  Microscope,  for 


■paqtie  and  transparent  objects,  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  so  that 
-  single  drop  of  water  appears  nine  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
>pen  every  day  when  the  sua  shines  from  12  to  5  o'clock.  Ad- 
mission, 28, 

^Tfa»Lucenial  Szfaibiticii  comprisies  a  number  of  microscopes 
m  a  smaUer  scale,  and  does  not  require  sunshine.  It  exliibits  a 
^at  variety  of  insects,  animalcules,  &c.,  a  camera  obscura, 
-osmoramic  views,  &c.  It  is  Open  every  day  from  ten  o'clock 
ill  dusk.  Admission,  1^. 

COSMOEAMA, 

rs  intended  to  present  correct  delineations  of  the  cclel)rated  re- 
tiiains  of  anticpiit}^,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  and  edi- 
fices in  every  piirt  of  the  globe.  The  exhibition-room  is  fitted 
iip^  in  an  elegant  style,  and  is  divided  into  galleries,  eacli  com- 
primig  seven  accurate  and  well  painted  views,  which,  being  seen 
through  glasses,  have  the  appearance  of  reality,  llio  8iu>ject8 
a»  changed  every  two  or  tluree  months. 

Open  from  1 1  till  dusk.   Adiuissiou,  U.j,  descriptive  cata- 
logue, 6rf. 

MISSIONARY  MUSEUM, 

26,  Austin- friars. 

Is  a  collection  of  curiosities  obtained  b^  the  London  Missiodaty 
Society  from  their  various  foreign  stations,  but  prmeipally  from 
A^ica  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Admission  on  Wednesdays 
from  10  to  3,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  from  10  to  4 
from  Lady-da^  to  Micbaehnas.  A  cataloj^ue  is  printed,  the 
price  of  vflnch  is  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  visiters. 

GLASS-WORKING  EXHIBITION, 

161,  Strand, 

Belongs  to  Mr.  Finn,  who  exhibits  the  experiments  of  fancy 
glass-working  in  miniature,  and  of  spiunmj^  cciiiinou  glass  into 
the  finest  su])ytauces.  He  also  makes  vanoub  kinds  of  orna- 
ments of  all  colours  before  the  company,  such  as  pens,  orna- 
mental ships,  fancy  figures  of  various  descriptions ,  birds,  crosses,  . 
quadrupeds,  baskets,  &c*  It  is  open  from  1 1  to  8,  and  speci- 
mens  are  given  to  the  amoilnt  of  what  is  paid  for  admission, 
wbich  is  1«. 

There  is  also  a  similar  exhibition  at  No.  194,  Strand,  an'^ 
another  of  ornamental  glasb-work  in  Burlington  Arcade,  but  th^ 
process  i&^not  shewn  at  the  latter/ 
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WAX-WOHKS, 

F]eet*«treet. 

This  collection,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Salmon,  is 
exhibited  in  five  rooms,  containing  nearly  300  figures  of  remade* 
able  characters.  Admission  U. 

THE  APOLLONICON, 

101,  St.  MnrtinVlaiie* 

Is  a  grand  mechanical  musical  instrument,  invented  and  co3- 
stnicted  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  liobsun,  under  the  patronage  d 
his  majesty.  By  its  mechanical  or  self-acting  powers  it  is  (t* 
pable  of  pecfonnmg  any  piece  of  music  which  may  be  anangd 
on  it,  with  a  grandeur  and  precision  unequiJled  by  any  orchestm 
of  the  most  scientific  performers.  Any  piece  of  music  mus 
likewise  be  played  on  it  by  one  or  six  performers  at  the  sans 
time. 

This  exhibition  is  open  daily,  from  1  to  4,  but  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor is  engaged  to  play  on  Saturdays  during  the  winter  season. 
.  There  are  sometimes  evening  performances,  which  are  advertise^ 
in  the  daily  journals.  Adnussion,  in  the  day.  U. 

CROSS'S  MENAGERIE, 
Mewsy  Gharing-cro8S» 

Was  removed  jfrom  Exeter  Change  in  1829.  It  consists  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  living  animals,  which  present  an  intereti* 
ing  sight,  particularly  at  feeding-time.  Admission,^  Opsi 

from  9  to  li. 


LIST  OF  BOOKSBLLERS  AND  PUBLISHBR8|  AOOORDINO  TO  TRB  VAR!* 
OlIS  BRANOHBS  OF  BUSINBSS  IN  WHXOH  TBBT  ARB  BNOAOBD. 

N.  B.  The  names  of  those  who  engage  in  several  different  departmeiiSft 

most  necessarily  appear  more  than  once. 


1.  Ifholetaie  BookseUers  and  PMUhers  who  wppl^  the  town  nd 
country  trade,  and  execute  foreign  orders. 


Baldwin  and  Cradock»  Paternoster. 

TOW 

Duncan,  Paternoster* row 

Hurst*  Chance,  and  Co.,  St.  Paul's 

Church-ynrd 
Long^man,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and 

Green,  Pat«rno8ter-row 
lUvingtotty  C*  J*  O.  and  F*,  Patei^ 


ttoster-row.  Sr.  Paul's  Chnch^ 

yard,  nnd  Waterlocvplace 
Shem'ood,  Gilbert,  and  rip«r,Plr 

ternoster-row 
Sirapkin  and  Marshall,  Stationea'' 

nall'Court 
Wbittaker,  Tieaoher  and  Co.,  Ar^ 

Maiia*lane. 
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2*  WhidwUe  Baokselier^  and  PublMers  who  chiefljf  oor^ne  thim^ 

»eive$  to  their  awn  puUicaiion$* 

Murray,  A Ibera arid-street 

Nicol,  Pall-mall 

Valpy,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street 


Cadell,  Strand 

Colbamand  Bentlej,  New  Burling* 

ton-street 
Knigbt,  PaU-mall  East 


3.  Wholesale  Booksellers^  u>ho  chiefly  supply  the  town  and  countri/ 

Booksell&rSm 


Keib7«  Warwidc-lane 

Poole  &  Edwards,  Stati<mera**liall- 

court 

Tvichardson,  J.,  Exchange 
;Scbole79  Patemoster-row 


Simplna  and  MarsliaUt  StaUoner^* 

halUooiirt 
Washboum,  Salisbury. square 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co*p  par- 
ticularly school  books 


4.  Retail  Booksellers  and  PtAlishen. 


Andrews,  New  Bond-street 

Arch,  J.  and  A.,'Coriihill 

Ashmead,  Duke*st»  Grosvenor-sq, 

Arnoldt  TaTistock-street 

Bagster,  Paternoster-row 

Black,  Young,  and  Young,  Tavi- 
stock-street 

Booker,  New  Bond-street  (of  Ca- 
tholic books) 

Booth,  Duke  street,  Portland-place 

iull.  Holies-street 

Sum  pus,  Skinner-street 

ISarpenter,  Old  Bond-street 

i^hapman  and  Hall,  Strand 
apple,  Pall-nnall 

]Jlarke,  New  Bond  street 

Sgerton  (chiefly  military  books), 
Charing-cross 

4*e11ows  (late  Mawman),  Ludgate- 
hill 

?*rs8er,  Regent^treet 

Gardiner,  Piince^s-street^CaTen^h- 

square 

^ailes,  Piccadilly 

-latchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 

iarding,  Lei)ard,  and  Co.,  Pall- 
mall  East 

larding.  Paternoster-row 

loldiiworth  and  Ball,  St.  Paul's 
Choreh-yard 

lunter,  St.  Panrs  Cbnrch-yard 

ley*  Somerset-8t.,  Manchester-sq. 

ackson,  Upper  Gower-etreet 

ennings,  Cheapside 

*St.  Paul's  Church-^rd 


Keating,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor- 

square,  and  Paternoster-row, 

(for  Catholic  books) 
Kerr,  Dnke-street;  Manohestir  tq« 
Kidd,  Old  Bond-street 
Leigh,  Strand 
Maunder,  Newgate-street 
Nimmo,  Upper  Govver-street 
Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co.,  Leadea- 

hall-street 
Pickering,  Chancery-lane 
Priestley,  R.,  Holbom 
Pzieetleyand  Weale,  BroaA^eel^ 

Bloomsbury  (for  architeotiural 

works) 
Kelfe.CornhlU 

Richard.'^onjJ.,  Px)yal  Exchange 
Richardson,  J.  M.,  Cornhill 
Ridgway  and  Son, Piccadilly 
Rivingtons,  Patemoster-row,  and 

Waterloo-place 
Robinson,  J.  O.,  Poultry 
Rodwell,  New  Bond-street 
Sauuders  and  Otlev,  Conduit-street 
Seeley  and  Sons,  Heet-street 
Souter,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 
Swire,  Norfolk-street,  Strand 
Taylor,  J.,  Architectural  Library, 

Hoiboni 
Taylor,  Upper  Gower-street 
Tegg,  Cheapside 
Tilt,  Fleet-street 
Underwood,  G.,  Fleet-street 
Westley,  Strand 

WiZ|  New  Bridge-street 
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5.  Booksellers  who  chiejit/  uU  Modem  PiAUeaHam. 


Allason,  New  Bond-street 
Andorson,  Smithfit'Id 
Bowdery  and  Kerby,  O^U^ord-street 
Buir.pus,  Holborn 
BampaA,  Skinner-street 
Butcner,  Regent-street 
BvfiekL  R.  and  C.«  Charing-cvoss 
Ciakinand  Budd,  Pall-ouULl 
Capes,  Fleet-street 
Chirk,  Piccadilly 
Cochran,  Strand 
Cock,  Fleet-street 
Cowie  and  Co.,  Poultry 
FauBtkfor  and  ButoDt  Leadeoliall* 
street 

Fletcher,  Flnsbnrf •plaee  8<mth 

Glynn,  Pall-mall 

Goodwin,  Upper  Thames-stieet 

Hailes,  Piccadilly 
Harding.  Cornhill 
Highley,  Fleet-Btreet 
Hiii,R.,  Bofoneb 

H^ttiT*  and  J.,  Upper  Berkeley 
street 

Hoflgson,  Upper  Wim  pole-street 
Hughes,  H.,  St.  Martia*e-k-0raiid 
Hughes,  Broadway 
Ilberry,  Tichfield-street 
Ilev,  Stafford-street,  Bond-street 
Jackson,  J.  and  W.,  Strand 
Kennet  (for  American  books).  Great 
Queea-etrM  lineohiVtmi-fields. 


LindseU  and  Son,  Wim pole-street 
Lloyd  and  Son,  Harley-stroet  . 
liow.  Lamb's  Conduit^street 
Major,  Fleet^traet 
Marsh  and  Miller,  OxfiHKUftiaet 
M'Clary,  St  Jamei^a-stiMt 
Miller,  Westminster-road 
Miller,  St.  James*e-atieet  (^Lmm 

can  works) 
Moon,  Threadneedle-street 
Moore,  Store-street,  Bedfond*S<|aa9 
Murray,  Coventry-street 
Nattali,  Tavistoek-street 
Rice,  Mount-street 
Ridfcway,  PiecadiHj 
Roake  and  Varty,  Strand 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Cornhill 
Stephens,  South  amp  ton-row 
Steuart,  Cheapside 
Stockdale,  Mrs.,  Piccadilly 
Sustenance  and  Stretch,  Ferey-st. 

.  Rathboae-plaee 
Walker,  W.,  Strand 
Walther  and  Son,  Brydgea-atml 
Westley,  Strand 

Williams,  Sweetiog*a-alle7,  Cour 

hill 

Wilson,  E.,  Exchange 
Wilson,  T.,  St  Paurs  Cburch-yd 
Wilson,  G«,  Essez-eticet 
Wright,  H.  and  W.  (for  Agnei- 
tnral  worfca)»  HaymarlMfe 


6.  Booksellers  who  keep  the  Daily  Papers  for  Loungers. 

Ridgway  and  Son,  Piccadilly 
Sams,  St.  JamesVstreet 
Stockdale,  Mrs.,  Piccadilly 


Cawthom,  Cockspnr-street 
Ebers  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street 
Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 
HichaniMn,  J.  M.,  Cornhill 


7»  Booksellers  who  keep  Circulating  Libraries. 


Anderson,  Smithfield  (pr  Medical 

works') 
Andrews,  New  Bond-street 
Boosey,  T.  and  T.,  Broad-street  (for 

foreign  works). 
Booth.  Duke-streer,  Portland-place 
Bull,  UoUes  street,  Cavendish-sq. 
Burgess  &Hill  (for  medical  works). 

Windmill-street 
Oallow  and  Wilson  J  (for  medical 

books) ,  Prince*e*street»  Leieee- 

ter-sqoare 


Capes,  Fleet-street 
Carpenter,  Holborn 
Cawthom,  Cockspur-straet 

Chappie,  Pall  mall 
Crew  and  Spencer,  lAinVs  Coi 
street 

Crew,  Grenville-street,  Bruoswie^ 
square 

Ebers  and  Co.,  OldBotid-^tiatl 
Hebert,  Cheapside 
Uoitt,  T.  and  J.,  Uppar  Baikal^ 
street 
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[Tookham,  Old  Bond-street 
dorneaud  Co.,  Queen-8t.>  Cheap- 
side 

[Iberj,  Tichfield-street 

Iley,  Someraet-stredt,  MaDchester- 

sqnare 

Ix>w,  Lamb's  Condoit^treet 


M'Clary,  St  James's-street 
Newman  and  Co.,  Leadeuhall-sU  \ 
Rice,  C,  Mount-street 
Sams,  St.  JamesVstreet 
Sanoders  and  OUey,  Ccmdmt-it; 
Stouart,  Cheapside 
Swale,  Great  Kusaell-stieet 


8.  Booksellers  who  have  Reading-ro  tim, 


atchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 
■look ham,  Old  Bond-street 
Kidd,  Old  Bond-street 
Lloyd,  Harley-street 
Low»  l4tmb*s  Condoit-street 
tfanh  and  Miller,  Oxford-street 


Rice,  Mount-street 
Sams,  St.  James's-street 
Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit-street 
Smith,  H.  and  W.,  Strand 
Scenart,  Cheapside 


9,  Dealers  in  Second-hand  Boohs* 


^rch,  CornhUl 
\rnould,  Sprinjf-gardens 
3ain,  Haymarket 
Baldock,  Higli  Holbora 
Ballard,  Maiden- lane*  Co7int-gaf» 
den 

Baynes,  R.,  Paternoster-row 
Baynes,  W.,  Patemoster-ronr 
3eckley,  Piccadilly 
Bigg:*  Parliament-street 
31ack,  Young,  and  Young,  Tavi- 

stock-street 
3obD  and  Son,  Henrietta-street,  Co- 

▼ent*ffarden* 
Booker,  Neur  Bond>street 
3ooDe,  Strand 

3ootb,  Duke-street,  Portland-place 

irumbyt  Mary-le-bone-stroet 

5urn,  King-street,  Covent-garden 

^iHTke,  New  Bond-street 

;iiirk,  Piccadilly 

;iark.  Paternoster-row 

Cochran,  Strand 

^ope,  York-street,  Sloane-street 

:;oichead.  High  Holborn 

)MrriTig,  Little  Queen-street 

)enley,  Catharine-street 

)ovvthng,  Newgate-Street 

>oylf,  Holborn 

Cm  ton,  Holborn 

:gerton,  Charing-cross 

uvanss  Pall-mall 

Cvans,  Oreat  Qaeen-street 

Jeeves,  Regent-street 

ringer,  College*street,  (and  school 

books) 
flynn.  Pall-mall 
fojisling  and  Kgley,  New  Bond-st. 
reenland.  Poultry 


Gabbins,  Wellington-street 
Harding  Sc  Lepard,  Pali- mail  £ast 
Hearne,  Strand 
Hyde,  Waterloo- road 
Jeffrey,  Opera-areade 
Lawfordy  Saville-passage 
Lay  cock ,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbnry 
Mackie,  Greek- street 
Macpherson,  Middle-mw*  Holbom 
Major,  Fleet-street 
^^ason,  T.,  Great  Russell-street 
Mason,  W.,  Picket-street 
Mason,  F.,  Holy  well-street 
Maynard,  Fieetrstreet 
Maynard,  Panton-street 
Meaden,  York-street 
Mesnard,  Craven-street 
Nattali,  Tavistock-street 
Nomaville  and  Fell,  New  Bond- 
street 

Nunn,  Great  Queen -street 
Palmer,  Paternoster-row 
Payne  and  Foss,  Pall-mall 
Pickering,  Chancery-lane 
Priestley,  Holborn 
Priestley,  J., Russell-street, CoTent- 

garden 

Priestley  and  Wealo,  Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury,  (^chiedy  works  on 
the  fine  arts) 

Ratcliffe,  Green-street,  Leioestev- 
sqnare 

R('id,  Cha ring-cross 

Rodd,  Great  Newport-street  * 

Rudwell,  New  Bond-street 

Setchel,  King-street,  Covent-garden 

Steel,  Tower-hill 

Thorp,  Bedford-street 
,  Warder,  Change-alley,  ComliiU 
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Whitmore  aod  Feuo,  Cbftring-cro&s 
WicHftedt  X^ke-9ti»dtt  Ii&«Qlii'«' 


WilsoD*  J«»  May^b-buildiacSfe  St 
Wood,  Strand 


10.  Law  Baokteiten. 


Bntterworth,  H,,  Fleet-street 
Cinrk,  J.  and  W.,  Portugal'Stxedt 
Hunter,  Bell  yard 
Maxwell,  Bell- yard 
Peall,  Fleet-«treet 


Reader,  Bell-yard 
Saunders  and  Benuing^,  (late  Bit- 
terworth  and  Son,)  Fieet-stnet 
Stevens,  Bell-yard 
Walker,  Strand 
^Ison,  EtstMtnot 


IL  Medical  BooiieUen* 


Anderson,  Smithtield 
Burgess  &  HiU,  Great  Windmlll-Bt. 
C/<iiu)W  aad  Wilson,  Prince'^-atreet, 
Leicester-square 


Cox,  St  Thomas*s-st,  Borongii 

Hif^bley>  Fleet-street 
Jackson,  Kine-btreet,  Bomugh 
Underwood,  G.,  Fleet-street 


Ba^ynes,  W.,  Paternoster-row 

Bay  HPS,  R.,  Paternoster-row 
Uuucari,  Patemoster-row 
Faunileroy&  Burton,  iieadenbali* 
i»treet 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Pater- 

nosttrrow 
Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 
Holdsworth  nad  BaU«  St.  Paulas 

Church-yard 
Houlston  and  Co*t  Paternoiter-row 


Kershaw,  (late  Blansbard,)  P«iB^ 
noster-row  and  City-road 

Nisbett,  Berners-jjtreet,'  Ux.tbrd-*f. 

B.ivingtons,St.  Paul's  Church- jarft 
and  Waterloo-place 

Row,  Great  Afarlborough-street 

Saeliaf  and  Sons,  Fieet-atvaat 

Stephens,  City- road 

Westley  &  Davis,  Stationera'-co^ 

Wightmnn,  P.itemoster-TOW,  {far 
i^tiiit  puhlioationa} 


13.  JUaoiseilera  of  TheaiHcal  fVinrki. 


Cbapple^  PaU-mall 


▼eut-garden 


Kenneth/Gxaat  fiUsaeU-etnet,  CcK  i  Sams,  StrJaDoa'a^^taiet 

14.  Juvmiie  Libraries. 


Darton,  W.,  Hoi  bom 

Hailes,  Piccadilly 

6 arris, St.  Pauls  Church-yard 
arvjeyand  Darton,  Gracechurch- 
street 


Hoitt,  T.  and  Jn  Upper  Berkeisf 

street* 

Souter,  St  Paul's  Church-yard 
Wallis,  Skinner-street 


15.  French  and  Balian  BookselletM. 


Black  and  Co.,  Tavistock-street 
Boosey  and  Sons.  Broad-street 
Bossange,  Barth^s,  k  LoweU,  Great 

Marlborough-street 
Dnlan  and  Co.,  Snho-SQuaia 

Roiaadi*  ^rae»-6treet 


Salva,  Regfent-srreet 
Treuttel,  Wurtz,  and  Co.,  Sob^ 
souare 

Zotta,Ita]iaa  libmry,  Broad-street| 
GoUsMqaava 
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16.  German  Booksellers, 

Black  and  Co.,  Tavistock-atraet  KoUer  and  Calilniaitii,  il»  Solto* 
Bohn  and  Son,  Henrietta-street,  square 

Covent-garden  Treuttel,  Warts»  and  Co»  Soho* 
Boose/  and  §ons^  Broad-street  square 

17.  Publishers  q/*  Works  in  Numbers, 

Fisher  and  Co.,  Newgate-slreet        I  Robins  and  Co.,  Ivy-iano 
Jones  and  Co.,  Finsbury-square        I  Virtue,  I  vj>lane 
Kelljr,  Patemoster*xow  \ 


PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


HBVIBWS, 

Sdinburgh  Review.  Price  6<w  Pablished  qoavtoxly.  Long- 
TBan  and  Co.,  London  ;  and  Cadell  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

It  is  chiefly  con  tin  ed  to  the  higher  depHrtinentb  of  literature,  and  has 
been  long  distingaished  by  supenor  talent  Its  opinions  in  theology  are 
considered  Unitarian  ;  and  in  politics,  favonrabloto  Whig  principles* 

Quarier/t/  Review,  Price  Murray. 
In  political  and  religious  opinions,  this  publication  is  directly  opposed  tb 
the  Edinburgh  ileview,  and  is  said  to  be  partly  conducred  by  persons  con- 
nected with  government.  This  work  is  also  distinguished  by  eminent 
talent;  and,  in  regard  to  literary  fame,  and  extensive  circulatiuOj  is  con- 
sidcred  to  be  upon  terms  of  eqnaiity  with  il^  pveeurson 

Westminster  Review.   Price  6«. 

Monthly  Review.   Price  3«.  6d.   Henderson^  Old  Bailey. 

Tbis  long-establbfaed  and  higliljr  respeetable  work  is  eondncted  on  yt'hKt 
are  termed  liberal  i^rinciples,  ootn  In  regard  to  political  and  religions  snb- 
jeetSy  and  has  certainly  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour  since  its  trsAsfietr  to  its 
present  pToprietoc 

British  Critic  md  Quarterly  Theological  Review.  Published 
quarterly.    Price  6s.  Riviiigtons. 

This  work  is  conducted  by  persons  of  the  established  church,  and  on 
the  orthodox  principles  of  that  respectable  body. 

The  Eclectic  Review.   Prke  2s.  6d.  Hoidsworth  and  Ball* 

It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  protestant  dissenters,  of  yarions 
denominations,  and  evinces  considerable  talent* 

T^e  Retrospective  Review.  Published  quarterly^.  Price  5*. 
Payne  and  Foss. 

This  review  ia  intended  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  valu- 
able productions  of  former  times,  to  revive  the  memory  of  books  unde- 
servedly neglected,  and  to  afford  an  ahetraot  of  works  too  htA^f  or  too* 
prolix  for  general  penxsaL  .  ^ 
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Foreign  Quarierly  Review.  Price  7:  6d.  IVettttel  and  Cc, 

Foreiffn  Review.  Published  quarteiiy.  Price  6m.  Black. 
Xoung,  aud  iouug. 

The  Oriental  Quarterly  Review.  Edited  by  J.  S.  BuckiniN 
liam.   Pnee  6j.    Hurst  and  Co. 

.iZ''^,r  I?'*'  "''i*-"*?."/  t^'"*  "-fb  a«  to  pronrtt^  by  inquiry  and  diHW 
ia  bith  Uie  iS.''  commercial  intemt.  if  til;  B^JtiA  iS^ 

* 

Maoazxnbs. 

The  Monthly  Magazine.  Prii»2t.6(^   6.  B.  l/nuttakw. 
BeSey^""  -^^""^^  Magazine.  Price  3«.        CoQmm  aiM 

celTbi'aStt't  n.l'^h.n  ''iff  ^^P^nutendence  of.h, 

ceieoraipa  poet  CampbelL  At  the  elate  of  the  year  it  forms  two  dUtin, 

S  the  twelve  m^at^i"  """""^  «««eltoat  digert  V  tte  o«»n««. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.    Price  2«.  Harris. 

It^S^l  i^!  ""^L"^  our  own,  as  well  as  of  foreign  conntri" 
ItMBtaiBS  a  short  renew  of  new  publicat.ou«,  and  a  very  wp.oJs  X 

Blac/,  wood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Price  2«.  6rf.  CaddL 
London  j  and  Blackwood,  Edinburgh. 

th  Jf'^if  .PnWication  displays  mnoh  originality  }  but  it  is  to  be  lamentei 
that  It  frMuently  indulees  In  a  volgaiity  of  espmnon  offensive  to  ^«n^ 
0):  co^rrect  judgmeut  and  «fi«ed  t*,^  ia  pol&«.  ZT^^^  S^S^ 

1%e  British  Mayazine.   Price  1*.  6rf.   WesUey  and  Itevis. 
United  Service  Journal.  Price  2#.  6d:   Colburn  and  Bentiey. 
London  University  Magazine.   Price  2«.  6d.  Taylor. 
Ta*  CUameal  Journal.   Price  6*.  Valpy. 

uSnni"*"  "riu '"".'"'"'■'i        Sufficiently  indicate  the  high  order  to  which 

lit^ta^  a^f^X, '''"r'f  '"''"l"^  on  classical,  lHflio«l,^o,^ 
uierarure,  are  ueqaently  of  the  very  first  merit. 

27u  Harmonicon.   Price  d«.  L«^h. 

str™^KirSuC''cT''°"     r  .«^«'"'Wa,c  of  vocal  and  in- 


orks 
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^vor1<<;,  notices  of  jxiusical  performances,  memoirs  of  eminent  composers. 

The  literary  Gazeite  and  Joumai  of  Belles  Leiires^  jtrts. 
Sciences,  8fc.    Published  weekly^  price  8d,  or  1«»  stamped. 

Scripps,  7,  Wellington-street. 

From  the  very  title  of  this  paper,  the  public  expect  a  greater  portion  of 
literary  merit  than  in  an  ordinary  newspaper,  and  this  expectrition  will 
be  fully  realized  on  a  perusal  of  its  pac^es.  It  is  deservedly  entitled  to  the 
very  exteni>:ve  patronage  which  it  now  enjoys. 

The  Foreign  JJierary  Gazette*  Published  weekly^  price  lOA 
or     stamped.   Scripps^  7,  Wellington-street. 

The  Atkenwum.  Published  weekly^  price  8<f«  or  1«.  stamped. 
Wesiley,  165,  Strand. 

The  Court  Journal,  Published  weekly,  price  Is,  Catherine* 
street. 

Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine.  Price  35.  &d.  Sherwood  and 
Co. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  who  wish  to  become  solen- 
tifically  acquainted  with  the  plants  they  cultivate.  It  is  illustrated  by 
plates. 

The  Auatlc  Journal.   Price  3«.  6rf.   Parburj-  and  Co. 

This  work  commenced  with  the  year  1816.  Its  profesi^ed  objects 
are — to  present  a  faithful  register  of  Indian  occurrences — to  give  a  cor- 
rect I  mport  of  all  the  debates  which  may  arise  at  the  India  House — to- 
gether with  all  the  leading  topicsi  of  oriental  literature,  and  tlie  iiistitii- 
rioiis,  both  in  England  and  India,  which  are  Cbttibiibhed  lor  ilieu  pto- 
motion. 

The  Annual  Register.  Price  16«.   Baldwin  and  Co. 

This  valuable  pabUcation  commenced  in  1758.  It  comprises  a  chronicle 
of  important  events— state  papers— characters— extraordinary  adventurei» 
—literary  and  miscellaneons  essays-^poetry-^remarluible  books  published 
In  the  year. 

The  New  Annual  Register.   Price  2\s.  Bivingtons, 

The  Pcanfhleteer.  Published  quarterly.  Price  6«.  Valpy. 

The?  object  of  this  work  is  to  preserve,  in  a  connected  form,  all  the  best 
pamphlets  that  have  appeared,  uu  important  subject.**. 

Jj&udofCs  Gardener^ s  Magazine.  Published  every  two  months. 
Price  3<«  Gd.   Longman  and  Co. 

JjoudorCs  Magazine  of  Natural  History*  Every  two  montiis. 
Price  3s»       Longmtui  and  Co. 
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FmODIOUi  WOBXB  IN  PHlLOSaraY^  CuiBMlflTRT^  MBDUCDli^ 

TAe  Quarterly  Journal  of  Liferaiure,  Science,  and  the  Ant 
Price  79.  6d,   Colbura  and  Bentley. 

This  work  is  edited  at  the  Royal  Institntkm,  under  the  snperintoadewg 
df  the  Professor  of  Chemiittry,  W.  T.  Brande,  Esa.  It  consists  of  philn«- 
phieal  and  literary  di8HertatioBS,  biographical  sketches,  &e»>  by  eaiflft 
writers*  and  is  embeUisbed  with  engra?ings  and  wood  cuts. 

77ie  Ediyiburgh  Philo9ophiccU  JoumcU.  Price  7s.  Loig- 
man  and  Co. 

This  work  ts  tllnstrated  by  en^avings,  and  is  designed  fo  eiliibit  a  vifv 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  Tarions  branches  of  Science  uaAk 
Una  Arts.  It  is  pobluibed  quarterly. 

Brewster' a  FhUosopldcal  JuurnaL    Price  7s.  Gd,  Cadell. 

The  Repertory  of  Arts^  Manufactures^  and  Agriculiupi. 
Price        Sherwood  and  Co. 

TTie  PkiioBophieai  Magazmcy  and  Annmh  of  PkUaiophy,  Br 

B..  Taylor  and  R.  Phillips.    Price  2^.  6d.    Baldwin  and  Co. 

The  Lamhn  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sdeneee*  Price  2f*  M 
Sherwood  and  Co. 

TTie  Technical  Reposiiorg.  Price  2«.  6d^  CadeQ. 

This  magazine  is  edited  by  Mr.  Gill,  a  member  of  Iht  Society  of  AlS 
and  is  intended  to  conrey  practical  information  on  the  subjects  conneci<i 
with  discoveries  and  improTements  in  the  iisefal  artfc 

The  I/mdm  Medieai  and  Phgncai  Janmai.  Price  2a.  M 
Souter. 

The  London  Medieai  Repository^  Monthly  Jonmal,  and 
view*  Price  2#.6ii.  Undmrood. 

Laneet*  Published  weekly.  Price  8c^.  210^  Strand. 


TasoixxHCAii  BfAcuzmss^  &e. 

The  Christian  Observer.    Price  1a.  6d.    Hatchard  aud  Son. 

Is  conducted  by  ministers  of  the  established  church,  and  frequently  Wi* 
taias  masterly  papers.  Its  principles  are  moderately  Calvinislic 
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The  Monthly  Repotitory.  Price  If.  U.  12|  Walbrook- 
buildings. 

This  work  has  gfrown  out  of  the  **  Protestant  Dissenters*  Mapfazine^'* 
nd  circulateb  chietly  umongiit  Unitarians.  It  is  ably  conducted  and  is 
4>Doarad  with  the  eontributioiis  of  many  distinguished  fiterarj  meo* 

The  Evangelical  Magazine.  Price  6d*  Westley  and  Davii. 

This  publication  is  chiefly  supported  by  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
Independent  denomination.  A  portrait  accompanies  each  number.  It 
iDiitatns  also  a  concise  review  of  relt|;ions  publications,  notices  of  meetiags 
f  ministerst  ordinations*  missionary  intelligence*  j^o* 

7%e  Christian  Instructor,  or  Congregational  Magazine. 
fAw  \e.   Holdsworth  aad  Ball. 

I  Cach  namber  contains  a  biographical  sketch,  essays  on  various  snbjectSt 
bviows  of  new  pnhUcations,  &c.  The  oondnctors  are  of  that  daes  m  die* 
bnters  termed  Independents. 

The  Methodist  Magazine.  Price  60^.;  fine  papeii  \s.  Ksr* 
ihaw. 

This  miscellany  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  disoiplee  of  the  late 
lifr.  Wealey. 

T/ie  Christian  Review  and  Clerical  Magazine,  Price  3f« 
Published  quarterly,  Seeley. 

PElUOi^lCAL.  WORKS  FOR  THE  JUkDIES. 

The  Lady^s  Magazine.   Price  2#.  6d*    S.  Robmson* 

Tliis  work  contains  a  variety  of  tales  and  other  information  interesting 
to  the  fair  iex,  togeUier  with  the  new  fashionti,  ^c.  It  is  embellished  wita 
piates. 

The  Lady's  Muiewn.  Price  U.  6d.  Dean  and  Munday. 

'  A  very  neat  and  respectable  work.  A  portrait  in  given  with  each 
uuinber, 

JLa  Belle  AseembUe.  Price  St.  Whittaker  and  Co. 

Tills  inajfazine  contains  a  pleasing  variety  of  articles  for  female  readers* 
and  i±>  particularly  distinguii>hed  for  a  series  of  splendid  engravings. 
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Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  periodical  publications} 
the  names  of  which  follow : 


d. 

Arliss*8  Pocket  Ma^zine  .  0  6 
Army  List  .        .  .16 

Assistant  of  Eddcation*  .  3  0 
Baptist  Mafcazine  «  .06 
Botanical  Refoster    •  ,40 

 Cabinet     .  .26 

British  Farmer's  Mag^azine*  4  0 
Cambrian  Mat^azine*  .  »  3  0 
Catholic  MisceJlany  •  ,16 
Child's  Commentator         .    0  2 

■  Companion    •  .01 
■  Friend   .       .  .01 

■  Magazine  •  •  0  1 
Chmlian  *  •  #06 
m^—  Guardian  •  .06 
— Pioneer  .  ,06 
  ReHector     .       •    0  4.i 

■  Reformer     .  ,06 
'  Remembrancer    ,    1  6 

■  Kxamioer  .  .16 
Chnrcli  of  England  Bulwark  1  0 
Co-operative  Magazine*  •  0  6 
Cottagje  Map:azine  .  .03 
Cottager*«  Monthly  Visiter  0  6 
Courier  of  Fashion  •  ,06 
Domestic  Visiter*  ,  ,04 
Dramatic  Magazine  .  .10 
Edinburgh  Med  icalJournal*  6  0 
— —  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Scienee  .      •  .60 

Evangelical  Spectator  .06 

 Register*       .   0  6 

Friendly  Visiter  ,  ,01 
Gazette  of  Health  .  .10 
General  Baptist  Repository  0  6 
Gentleman's  Pocket  Magazine  0  6 
— — —  Fashions  .  .20 
Gospel  Magazine  •  ,09 
Herald  of  Fcace*  •  .10 
Home  Missionary  Maganne    0  6 


s,  i. 

Imperial  Magazine  •  .10 
Infant  Scholar's  Magazine  0  i 
Itttelleetaai  Repositorj  •  1  • 
Jewish  Expositor  •  .06 
Jurist*     .  .  .50 

Lady's  Pocket  Magazine  .06 
Law  Magazine*  .  .  •  5  0 
Medical  Botany  .  .36 
Mt'dico-Chirurgical  Journal*  6  0 
Missionary  Register  .  .06 
Monthly  Teacher  .  .  0 
Musical  Review*  •  .51 
National  Man^zine  •  .  1  C 
NavalandMUitaryMagaatne*  5  6 
Navy  List  •  .  .  .20 
New  Baptist  Miscellany  .  0  6 
New  Jerusalem  Magazine  ,06 
New  Sailor's  Magazine  .05 
New  Scots  Magazine  .  •  1  ) 
Phrenological  Journal*  .  4  I 
Property  Lawyer  .  .86 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture •  •  •  5  f 
Register  of  Arts  •  .  1  • 
Sailors'  Magazine  •  ,06 
Spiritual  Magazine  •  .06 
Sporting  Magazine  .  .Si 
Sunday    School  Teacker^s 

Magazine    •      •      ,    0  € 
Teachers  Ofiiertn^     •  .01 
Townsend*8  Parisian  Coif* 
fures*       .      ,  .10 

 Parisian  Fashions  1  6  | 

Tract  Magazine  .  •  0  1 
Veterinarian  .  .  ,10 
World  of  Fashion  .  .20 
Youth's  Guardian  •  .04, 
>  Magasine  .01 
■  Institictor  •  .04 
Zoobgieal Journal*   •      •  10  I 


Those  marked  thus  (*)  aVe  published  quarterly. 

The  circulation  of  the  preceding  monthly  and  quarteri^ 
works  extends  to,  at  least,  160,000 ;  hesides  which,  thm  aie 
numerous  puhlications  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character^ 
such  as  the  following,  of  which  many  thousands  are  sold.  The 

Minor,  price  'Id. ;  the  Olio,  dd. ;  The  Mechanics'  Magasini^ 
;irf.i^the  ruli)ii,  6d,i       &c.,  pbiishgd  <5y^  week. 
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ANNUALS. 

This  elegant  class  of  publications  was  introduced  from  Germany 
only  a  few  ycnrs  arro^  the  first  entitled  the  "  Forget  Me  Not,'* 
having  been  published  ia  1823.  It  has  since  become  so  popular 
that  not  less  than  a  dosen  similar  works  have  appeared  aa« 
mially  about  Noyember^  so  as  to  be  acceptable  as  Cbristmas 
presents.  They  consist  of  tales,  essays,  and  minor  poems  of 
eminent  writers,  are  illustrated  with  jplates  engraved  in  the  very 
first  style  of  the  art,  and  done  up  m  an  elegant  iorm.  They 
vaiy  in  price  from  7««      to  IL  !«• 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

**  Th  e  folio  of  four  pa^es,  happy  work  ? 
Which  not  ev*n  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inqaisitive  attention- 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence^  which  the  Fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselvest  yet  fear  to  break; 
What  is  it  bat  a  map  of  bnsy  ltfe» 
Its  flnetaationSt  and  its  vast  ooncenis  ?" 


I^iB  DxuRNAX.  Press  is  a  mighty  political  engine  and  is  no 
i^ere  exercised  with  so  much  hberty  as  in  this  country.  Jumu$f 
with  his  peculiar  force,  observes  that  "  they  who  conceive  that 
our  newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bad  men,  or  impediment 
to  the  execution  of  bad  measures,  know  nothinp;  of  this  country." 
[n  the  list  of  those  national  privileges,  which  distinguish  Britain 
Btom  all  other  countries,  that  which  is  derived  from  an  extended 
and  free  press,  and  particularly  from  daily  and  other  papers,  is 
he  most  prominent.  On  this  theatre  of  exhibition,  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  the  coxmtry,  as  well  as  the  lesser  masses  in 
their  corporate  and  other  capacities,  and  even  insulated  indi- 
riduals,  possess  the  power  of  stating  their  sentiments, — oi  dis- 
playing important  iuionnatiou,— of  giving  wise  counsel,  of  ex- 
pressing their  patriotic  anxiety  concerning  any  pending  mea- 
sure ameting  the  common  weal,  and  of  unmasking  the  designs 
foreign  or  domestic  foes^  whether  the  latter  be  found  in  the 
iiigher  or  lower  orders  of  society.  The  enlightened  English* 
man,  the  man  who  loves  the  constitution  of  his  couutiy,  and 
rightly  estimates  its  t^enuine  principles,  v/ill  ever  lend  his  aid  to 

sreaexve  this  invakuabk  privilege  from  the  violations  of  power 
^  2  F  3 
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on  the  one  baud,  and  the  equally  injurioiui  outragea  of  popi^ 
Hcentiousness  on  the  other. 

In  the  present  day,  tjie  English  newspapers  have  extended 
fheir  circmation  and  influence  through  every  rank  and  order 

the  state — they  have  generated  a  new  era  in  the  public  mind 
have  placed  political,  moral,  scientific,  and  commercial  infonr.:;- 
tion  within  the  reach  of  understand! ni^s  hitherto  uncultivated 
and  have  rehdered  the  great  mass  oi  Englishmen  respectalie 
for  the  possession  of  knpwledge^  unparalleled  in  any  foimx 
state  of  this  island. 

The  first  Newspaper  that  ever  appeared,  was  printed  n 
England,  in  1588.  It  was  called  The  Engiinh  Mercuric 
and  was  published  about  twice  a  week,  in  Elizabeth's  reig;. 
when  the  famed  Spanish  Armada  threatened  our  shores.  N». 
50  of  the  paper,  which  is  now  in  existence,  constituting 
4106  of  Sloane's  Collection,  gives  a  formal  accoimt  of  tbf 
introduction  of  a  Scotch  andnmador  to  Queen  Eliitabeth !  Th& 
it  appears  thai  newspapers  arose  soon  after  the  introduction  cf 
printing;  and  scarcely  a  century  elapsed  before  the  dimo^ 
press  assumed  a  settled  and  decisive  character. 

The  laiEEuoM  of  the  press,  however,  was  not  gained  with^iii 
long"  and  fearful  struggles,  for  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  anc 
Chaxles  IL,  were  particularly  inimical  to  it ;  and  it  was  not 
four  years  after  that  "glorious  Revolution'*  which  seated 
William  III.  on  oxur  throne,  that  the  basis  of  the  liberty  of  6o 
press  was  firmly  laid,  by  the  parliament  refuting  any  longer  to 


on  it. 

Newspaper  Establishments  are  now  of  great  importan(e. 
The  number  of  copies  of  the  morning  journals  daily  put  :r 
circulation  is  about  28,000,  and  of  evening  journals  about  1 2,0C(ll 
The  profit  derived  by  the  revenue  from  their  diurnal  pubUcatiii 
is  722/.  16«.  Sdl.  Of  this  sum  533/.  69.  8dl.  is  paid  for  slam|6» 
157/.  IO9.  for  the  duty  on  advertisements^  and  32/.  for  this  exose 
duty  on  the  paper. 

Of  the  Sunday  papers  not  less  than  1 10,000  copies  are  circu- 
lated, producing  to  the  revenue,  in  stamps,  advertisement  dut};. 
and  excise  duty  on  the  paper,  upwards  of  92,000/.  annuaUjrt 
Besides  these  are  papers  pubUshed  once,  twice,  and  three  tina 
a  week.  The  total  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  printed  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  week  is  about  500,000., 

The  momine  papers  have  their  editors  and  sub-editors,  thd 
salaries  of  the  former  varying  ironi  600/.  to  1000/.,  and  that  of 
the  latter  from  400/,  to  600/.  The  editor's  duty  is  tu  wzitewkt 
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are  called  the  leading  articles  of  the  paper,  and  to  sustain  ita 
political  tone.  The  aub-editor'a  ofEce  is  to  look  over  and  con- 
trol all  the  other  departments  ;  to  investigate  tiie  reports^  and 
other  articles  of  intelligence,  to  bring  them  within  proper  Imits, 

and  to  protect  the  joiurnal  from  improper  or  ill-written  articles. 
£ach  morning  paper  employs  collectors  of  foreio^n  news  in  the 
city  and  on  the  royal  exchange  ;  translators  of  foreign  journals 
aud  books ;  and  from  six  to  twelve  parliamentary  and  law 
reporters.  They  receive  200A  and  300^.  a  year  each.  In  addi- 
tion to  thesei  are  persons  who  collect  paragraphs  of  police  and 
other  news  for  all  the  papers^  and  receive  an  allowance  for  as 
much  as  happens  to  be  inserted. — ^The  evening  papers  generally 
copy  their  reports,  &c.,  from  the  morning  papers,  and  therefore 
are  only  at  the  expense  of  an  editor  and  a  translator,  besides 
<X>llectors  of  city  and  foreign  news,  journals,  &c« 

The  morning  papers  engage  about  twenty  compositors,  be- 
sides boys  and  pressmeui  though  most  of  them  are  now  worked 
by  madiine ;  and  the  evening  papers,  and  weekly  jom  lals,  em- 
ploy a  proportionate  number.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  compo* 
sition  of  a  newspaper,  in  procuring  intelligence,  in  enii)luying 
writers,  compositors,  pressmen,  &c.,  is  immense :  in  bome  in- 
stances as  much  as  400/.  and  500/.  a  week;  besides  the  expendi- 
ture for  house-room,  typOt  clerks,  &c.,  and  the  siamp  duty,  which 
is  more  than  half  the  amount  for  which  the  paper  is  sold  to  the 
pablic— the  duty  being  fourpenccj  and  the  paper  only  sevetipmee. 

The  New9  Exchantjfe,  or  Newsman^s  Hallj  where,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  the  London  journals  are  divided  amongst 
hundreds  of  vendors^  is  situated  in  Black-Hprse-court^  1  lett-* 
street. 


TAe  following  i$  a  List  of  the  London  Nbwsfapbrs  and 

POUTICAI*  PaMFBLETS. 


General  Agents.  —  NEWTON   and  Co.,    Warwick-sqnare  j 
S.  DEACON^  Skinner-street ;  and  BARKES,  Fleet-street. 


BAXLT  MOaHINO* 

Morning;  Chronicle,  170,  Strand 
Morning  Po«>t,  335,  Strand 
Momtog  Herald,  18,  Catherine- 
street,  Strand 
Morning  AdTertiser,  187,  Fleet* 
^IreH 


Morninfi:  Journal,  151,  Strand 
Public  Ledger,  77,  Flec-t-street 
Times,    Printing  House-square, 
Blackfriars 


DAILY  EVENING, 


British  Traveller,  77»  Flee^street 
gourier^  d48^  Strang 
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DAILY  EVKNINO. 

eUobe  and  Traveller,  127,  Strand 
Staodard,  38,  New  Bndge*»tmi 
Star,  Fickelt-ijlac© 
Sim,  112,  Strand 

BVEKINO* 

Monday,  JVednetday^  and  Friday. 

Evening    Mail,    Printing  House- 
square,  Blackfriars 
London   Packet,   12,  Warwiek- 

Tuesday^  Thursday  and  Saturday, 

EngfVish  Chronicle  and  Whitehall 
Eveninpf  Post,  103,  Shoe-lane 

St.  James's  Chronicle  and  General 
Evening  Post,  38,  New  Bridge- 
screet,  Blackfriars 

Tuesday  and  Friday, 

London  Oasette  (by  authority), 

Cannon-row,  Westminster 
Record,  Red  Lion- court.  Sleet-street 

Monday. 

Farmer's  Journal,  29,  Budge-row 

County  Chronicle,  18,  Warwick- 
Muare 

JFednesday, 
World,  2,  New  Bridge-street 
Thursday,, 

Christian  Advocate,  16,  City-road 

Law  Adyertiser,  Quality-court, 
Cbancery-lane 

Law  Chronicle^  Petei*s-hill,  Doc- 
tor V  Commons 

Law  Gazette 

Saturday, 

Atlas,  Beaufort-buildings  and  Lom- 
baiil-street 


Saturday, 

Baldwin's  JonmaUSS,  New  Bridge- 
street 

Cobbett's  Register,  183,  Fleet-street 
County    Herald,    18,  Warwick- 

square 

Court  Journal,  19,  Catherine-street 
De:» patch,  139,  Fleet-streel 
Examiner,  i,  York-street 
Trades'  Free  Press,  9,  Red  Lioiii 

court.  Fleet-street 
Life  in  London  (BelPs),  170,  Strani 
Spectator,  4,  Wellinpfton-street 
Sunday  Times,  72,  Fleet-street 
Weekly  Times,  77*  Fleet-street 

Sundaym 

Aofe,  1,  Catherine-street,  Strand 
Atlas,  Beau  for  ^buildings  and  Loa> 

bard-street 
De>patch,  139,  Fleet-street  ^ 
Englishman,  170,  Strand 
ExHmiuer,  4,  York- street 
Life  la  London  (Beirs),  170«^Cr$iid 
Sunday  Times,  73*  lleel-stieet 
Trades*  Free  Press,  9,  Red  Idoi- 

court.  Fleet-street 
Weekly  Times,  77,  Fieet^trael 

Sunday  and  Monday. 

BelPs  Messeng^er,  63,  Fleet-streot 

John  Bull,  40,  Fleet-street 

News,  28,  Brydges-slBoet,  Oofent* 

garden 
Observer,  170,  Strand 

EVERY  TUIBD  WEEK. 

Hue  and  Cry  (Police  Gaistte), 
Strand 

Tenth  of  each  Month, 

Bent's  Literary  AdTertiscr,  Sta- 
tioners'*oourt 

Racing  Calendar,  16  numbers  a 
year.  Weatherby,  Oxeadou-sU 
Promiscuously. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OBNBBAL  ACCOniaDATKmS  : — ^BOISLS,  TATSBKS,  BTC.  J  TBA  CUBf 
OBNS;  BACKMBX-COAOBDtS ;  frBBBSIW;  STBAH-BOATB;  BATHS; 

Tbb  accommodations  for  strangers  and  occasional  residents  in 
IfOndon  have  the  same  comparative  excellence  as  those  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants  themselves.    The  hotels,  inns,  taverns 
and  lodging-houses,  possess  both  convenience  and  cleanhness  ; 
and  in  all  the  principal  ones,  an  inmate  may  either  reside  in 
privacy,  or  mix  with  company,  as  inchnation  dictates.  Com* 
modious  private  lodging  mav  be  found  in  many  eligible  situa^ 
tions  throughout  the  metropous ;  and  in  many  of  the  first  situa- 
tions at  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  hotels,  where  the  most 
elevated  in  rank  and  distinction  meet  with  adequate  and  com- 
fortable residences  and  entertainments.    The  accommodations 
of  the  principal  taverns  and  coffee-houses  in  all  the  other  quar- 
ters of  London,  and  more  particularly  in  the  city,  are  equally 
respectable,  though  perhaps  not  so  s])lendid*   It  is  calculated 
that  in  London  there  are  200  inns,  400  taverns,  and  500  coffee- 
houses.  The  charges,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  style  of 
the  accommodation. 

At  coffee-houses  and  inns,  breakfast  of  coffee  or  tea  is  gene- 
rally charged  from  I  s.  i](L  to  3s. ;  dinner  from  3*.  to  14?. ;  tea 
from  1«.  Gd,  to  2s,  Qd. ;  beds  from  2«.  6d,  to  5*. ;  and  servautb' 
beds  from  1«.  6d.  to  2«.  Port  or  sherry  is  charged  about  5«.  or 
63m  a  bottle ;  Madeira  8s.  or  10«.;  Claret  or  Burgundy  13f.  or 
14^.3  Hock  or  Champagne  about  16«,  If  the  visiter  has  a 
separate  sitting-room,  ttie  expense  is  increased  2«.  or  3s.  per  day. 
The  waiter  expects  about  Is.  or  Is.  6d,  per  day,  and  the  cham- 
ber-maid 1*. — At  the  first-rate  hotels,  a  sitting  and  bed-room 
are  charged  from  lOs.  to  1/.  1^.  ])er  day,  and  extra  bed-rooms 
about  4s,  or  d^.—^Ihe  charges  likewise  for  meals  are  proportion- 
ably  hiffh. 

At  me  eating-houses,  where  dinner  only  can  be  procured,  tlie 
charges  are  moderate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  bill 

of  fare 


rSB  DISH. 

I.  d. 

Fish  of  every  sort  in  season, 

with  sauce^  .  ,  .10 
^]ock  turtle  jioup  •  •  0  10 
Ox  tail  ditto      •     t     «  0  8 


PKB  DISH. 
5.  d, 

G\h\et  soup  ,  •  •  ,0  10 
(Jravy  ditto  »  •  •  0  6 
Peai»c  ditto  •      •       •      •   0  6 

Mattonbrolh  •     »     »     0  6 
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Joints  of  every  sort 
Small  dish  of  ditto  • 
Venison  and  jelly 
Meat  pies .       •  . 
Ramp  steak  • 
Stewed  ditto  • 
I^amb  chop  . 

niton  or  pork  chop 
Yen  I  cutlet  and  bacon 
Liver  and  bacon 
Calf's  head  and  ditto 
Hashed  ditto 
Harrico  matton  • 
Roast  pig      .  • 
Roast  eoose  • 
Roast  duck      •  m 
Fowl  or  chickfiB  • 
Turkey    .     •  « 


PX»  DISH. 

8.  d. 


0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
5 
6 
9 

10 

10 

5 
5 


0  10 
0  9 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


9 
9 
10 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


$.  d. 

Rabbit .  •  •  •  .10 
Chicken  pie  .  .  .  10 
riljeon  diiLo  •  •  ,10 
Giblet  ditto  •  •  .  1  0 
Kel  ditto     .  •  ^11 

Plum  padding  •      •      •      0  1 
Bread  and  batter  ditto   •    •   0  t 
Rice  ditto  •      •      •      •      0  t 
Kruit  pie  or  padding    .  .04 
Pease  and  beans,  Freucli  ditto, 
new  {Potatoes,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  i>eaj^n. 
Potatoes  or  greens      •      •   0  . 
Carrots  or  parsnips  •     •  H 

Salad  OS 

Ditto  wiHi  egg  and  oil    •      0  ( 
Bread  •      •      •      »      •  0 
Cheese     •      •      •     .      0  ] 


At  livery-atableB,  Iioraea  may  be  kept  from  \L  1«.  to  1/.  10a 

per  week,  and  hostlers  expect  about  Qd.  a  night  for  each  horse. 

Good  furnished  lodgings  may  be  obtained  by  the  week  oi 
month,  in  private  houses,  in  most  of  the  respectable  streets,  at  a 
moderate  price  i  fi^partments  on  the  first  floor  from  1/.  1 1^.  6i. 
to  6/.  6«.  per  week ;  and  in  the  upper  floors  from  M.  U.  to  4/.  Au 
per  week ;  a  single  bed«room  may  be  procured  from  7«.  to  18k 
per  week. 

At  boarding-houses,  visiters  may  be  accommodated  witi 
board  and  lodging,  from  1/.  11*.  ^d,  to  3/.  3*.  per  week. 

A  list  of  the  hotels,  taverns,  and  coffee-houses  may  be  fonnl 
in  the  London  Directories,  Court  Guid^  and  Blue  Book* 

TEA-GARDENS. 

These  places  of  summer  amusement  are  frequented,  particularly 
on  SundaySi  by  the  middle  classes  of  society.  The  charge  for 
tea  or  come  is  generally  from  1«.  6d.  to  2«.  a  head«  The  ixir 
lowing  are  the  principal  in  the  vieinity  of  the  metropolis 


Bagniirge  Wells,  Spatields 
Kew  Ba^iiigge  Wells,  Bayswater 
New  Bayswater  Tea-gardens 
Camberwell  Orore-boase 
Caru)nl)ury-hoiJse,  Islington 
Chalk  Farnn,  Primrose-hill 
Cu]itMihrtcfen-honsp,  Hollo  way-fields 
iiei-pie- house,  or  Sluice-house,  on 

the  New  River,  near  Hornsey 
St.  Helena  Gardens,  near  the  Lower 

Road,  Deptfoid 
Highbury  Bam 

Hornsey' Wood-boose^  tho  gioonda 


of  which  include  a  fine  wood 
and  an  exieuaive  piece  ot 
water 

Hoxton  Gardens 

Kilbarn  WelU,  Edgewaxi*Toad 

Mermaid,  Hackney 
Moiitpelier,  Walworth 
Mount  Pleasant,  Clapton 
The  Kagle,  City-road 
Southampton  Arms,  Camden-towB 
Union  Gardens,  Chelsea 
White  Coadoit-hoase,  Islingtoa 
Yorkshire  Stingo^  lisaoa  Qnwa. 
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HACKNEY  C0ACHB8  AND  CHARIOTS. 

Lionilon  contains  about  1500  of  these  useful  vehicles,  which 
may  be  hired  by  time  or  distance.  The  coach-stands,  fares, 
laws  relative  to  coaches^  will  be  found  detailed  at  the  end 
of  the  work. 

CABRIOLETS. 

These  vdiieles,  which  are  in  fact  one-horae  chaises  wUh  heads^ 
were  first  started  in  the  nietropolis,  April  23,  1823.   They  are 

capable  of  carrying  two  persons,  besides  the  driver,  and  the  fare 
is  two-thirds  of  that  paid  for  a  hackney-coach  or  chariot. 

WHERRIES,  PLEASURE-BOATS,  &c. 

The  Thames  is  supplied  with  aboat  2000  small  boats,  which  nxe 

stationed  at  the  various  stairs  on  its  banks,  to  convey  passengers  ' 
from  one  part  of  the  river  to  another.    The  watermen's  rates, 
as  fL^ed  by  law  in  1828,  will  be  found  detailed  at  the  end  of  the 
work. 

Pleasure-boats  and  sailing-vessels  may  also  be  hired  at  seve- 
nl  places  between  Westminster  and  Vauzball  bridges* 

STEAM-PACKETS. 

The  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  on  the  Thames  was  brought 
by  Mr*  6.  Dodd  from  Glasgow,  in  1815.  It  was  called  the 
'ThsmeSf  and  was  used  as  a  Margate  packet,  often  conveying 
between  200  and  300  passengers.  Since  then,  other  vessels,  on 
similar  principles,  have  been  Iniilt,  and  London  now  possesses 
steam-vessels  to  Aberdeen,  Antwerp,  Arbroath,  Belfast^  Bou- 
logne, Calais,  Cologne,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth, 
Oravesend,  Hamburgh,  Hull,  Leithg  Margate,  Newcastle, 
Ostoid,  Plymouth,  Ramsgate,  Richmmd,  Rotterdam,  Scarbo* 
rough,  Southend,  and  Yarmouth.  The  time  at  which  these 
vessels  start,  and  the  faxes,  are  advertised  in  the  daily  papers. 

Tlie  distinguishing  merit  of  steam-packets  is,  that  they  pro- 
ceed against  both  wind  and  tide,  and  enable  the  traveller  to 
calculate,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  time  of  his  arrival.  Their 
construction  is  commodious :  the  deck  affords  a  pleasant  walk, 
beii^  free  from  the  rigging  and  other  impediments  of  sailing 
vessels.  They  have  two  principal  cabins;  the  inferior  one  is  good 
and  comfortable,  and  the  superior  one,  where  the  passengers 
breakfast,  dine,  or  take  refreshments,  is  fitted  up  with  much  taste 
and  elegance.  The  best  cabin  is  furnished  with  books,  maga- 
zines, and  the  daily  newspapers,  for  those  who  chouse  to  read, 

and  drafts  and  backgimmon-tableg  for  those  who  wish  to  play. 
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HORSE  ££POSITORI£S. 

These  estabUsliments  are  used  for  the  sale  of  lione%  caniage^ 

&c.,  by  public  auction  or  private  contract.  The  prin^al  are  the 
following^  with  the  days  on  which  the  auctions  take  place  : — 

2>tJ0»*«,  Ooswell-streef,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Horse  Bazaar^  King-street,  Portman-square. 

London  Repositori/,  Gray*s-inn-lane-road, 

Morris'St  late  Aldxidge's,  Little  St.  MartinVlane,  Wednesdays  ani 

Saturdays. 

TattenalPSt  Grosvenor-place,  Hyde-park-comer,  Mondays, 

BATHS. 

The  baths  of  London  are  numerons  and  commodious,  and  ait 
fitted  \sf  with  e^ery  attention  to  the  convenience  of  visiters.  Tb 
usual  price  for  a  cold  bath  is      or  a  warm  bath,  3*.  6rf. ;  bu 

if  the  visiter  subscribe  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  or  a  longer  time 
the  expense  is  proportionably  diminished.  The  sea-water  bath 
are  3«.  ^d.  each  time,  or,  if  warm,  about  7<.  Qd*  The  foUovring 
are  the  principal  baths  in  the  metropoUs. 

'  St  Amies  to  Cter^,  Old-street-road,  is  a  spring  of  considerable  anti<ti^. 
baving  been  known  in  the  time  of  Henry  ViIL  It  is  said  to  be  efficMon 

in  rheumatic  and  nervons  cases.  The  house  for  the  aceommodation  of 
visiters  contains  two  baths*  the  larger  for  the  use  of  geatlemea,  and  tk 

smaller  for  ladies. 

Bagnio-conrt,  Newg^ate-street 

Chapel- pi  ace,  Oxford-street,  shower  and  warm 

Cold  Bath  Fields 

Coram-street,  warm  and  cold 

CoulsonN  hotel.  Lower  Brook-street,  warm 

Fenlon*s  hotel,  St  JamesVstreet 

IBloattng-bath,  Blackfriars*  bridge 

■  Waterloo  bridge 

^  Westminster  bridge 

George-street,  Adelphi,  sea-water 

Great  Marlborough-street,  No.  40,  sulphnr,  chlorine*  Yapoar,aad  want 
or  hot  air 

H a rley- street,  warm  and  shower 

Hummams  hotel,  Covent  garden,  warm  and  cold 

Leicesteiwsqnare,  No.  S7,  warm,  vapNour,  salt,  ooldt  and  shower 

Lothbiiry,  Founder^s-coart,  shampooing,  vapour,  hot  air,  sea-water,  &er 

Mivart's  hotel.  Brook-street,  warm 

New  Road,  near  Fi tzroy-sqn are,  cold,  warm,  and  shower 

Oxford- street.  No.  12,  portable  baths 

Peerless  Pool,  C'\ty-rosL(U  having  heen  formerly  a  dangerons  pond,  wa* 
called  Perilous  Pool,  till  1748,  when  it  was  fitted  up  in  a  commodious  st>lf 
by  Mr.  Kemp^  who  denominated  it  Peerless,  a  name  to  which  it  is  jn^'tlf 
entitled,  being  the  completest  pablic  bath  in  the  metmpdis.  It  mesMm 
170  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  and  is  sonoanded  by  boxes,  Ibr  thi 
convenience  of  tlie  bathers*  Here  likewise  is  a  cooimo^tts  cold  batk,  # 
feet  long,  and  20  broad 

St,  Mary  Axe,  No*  34,  warm  and  cold 
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Strand-lane,  near  Somerset-house,  cold 

Suffolk-place,  No.  9,  Pall-mall  East,  shampooing,  Turkish  medicated 
vapour,  humid  sulphur  vapour.  Barege,  and  other  artificial  baths,  plain, 
kvariu,  cold,  and  shower  baths.  This  establishment  is  conducted  by  Mr.  W. 
Seaman,  and  is  the  most  oomplete  in  Lcmdon*  The  batlis  are  of  marble,  and 
every  possible  attention  is  shown  to  those  who  freqnent  them*  The  humid 
sulpnar  yaponr  baths,  in  imitation  of  those  at  Bai8»  Tritole,  St.  Qermano» 

&c.,  were  invented  by  Mr.  S. 

Waterloo-road,  cold  and  swimming 

St.  Chad's  IVells^  Gray's-inn-lane-road,  were  formerly  celebrated  for 
their  medicinal  properties,  but  are  now  little  frequented.  They  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Sr.  Chad,  the  i&rst  bishop  of  litchlield. 

LONDON  BANKERS. 

Ashley,  James,  and  Son,  135,  Regent-streat 

liarclay,  Tritton,  Bevan,  and  Co.,  54,  Lombard-street 

Barnard,  Dimsdalc,  and  Co.,  50,  Cornhiil 

Barnetts,  Hoare,  and  Co.,  62,  Lombard-street 

Bond,  Sons,  and  Pattisall,  2,  Change-alley,  Comhill 

Bosanquet,  Pitt,  Anderdon,  and  Co.,73,1U}mbard'Street 

BouTerieandLefeyre,  11,  Haymarket 

Brown,  Janson,  and  Co.,  32,  Abchurch-lane 

Call*  Arnold,  and  Marten,  25,  Old  Bmid-street 

IJampbell  and  Co.,  Regent-street  . 

:;^hila  and  Co.,  1,  Fleet-street 

Jockburns  and  Co.,  4,  Whitehall 

::;ockerell.  Trail,  and  Co.,  8,  Austin  Friars 

jocks.  Cocks,  and  Biddulpb|  43^  Charing-cross 

:?oatte  and  Co.,  69,  Strand 

ll^onlifi^f  Brooks,  and  Co.,  24,  Bneklenlmry 

[Carries  and  Co.,  29,  Comhill 

Dennison,  J.,  and  Co.,  106,  Fenchurch -street 

3ixon,  Son,  and  Brooks,  25,  Chancerv-lane 

Jorrien,  Magens,  and  Co.,  22,  Finch-fane 

^rewelt  and  Fowler,  60,  Old  Broad-street 

>ramraonds  and  Co.,  49,Charing-cross 

^:sdaile  and  Co.,  21,  Lombard-street 

rnller  (Richard  and  George)  and  Co.,  84»  Comhill 

^illy  Thomas,  and  Co.,  42,  Lombard-street 

Hynn*  Halifax,  and  Co.,  67,  Lombard-street 

jToslings  and  Sharp,  19,  Fleet-street 

J  rote,  Prescote,  Grote,  and  Prescote,  62,  Threadneedle-Street 
•lammersleys,  Greenwood,  and  Co.,  69,  PaU-mall 
-lanburys  and  Co.,  60,  Lombard-street 
Tankey  and  Co.,  7,  Fenchurch-street 
berries,  Farquhar,  and  Co.,  16,  St.  James*s-street 
hloare  (Henry>  and  Co.,  87,Fleet^street 
iopfeinsons  (G.  C.  C.  and  E.),  3,  Regent-street 
FoneSf  Loyd,  and  Co.,  43,  Lothburv 
'ones  and  Son,  41,  \Vest  Smithfield 
i^ny.  Price,  Marryatt,  and  Co.,  1,  Mansion^house-street 
[Cinloch  and  Sons,  1,  New  Broad-street 
;^acibroUes,  Kingscote,  and  Gilman.  Bank-buildings 
\,ees.  Brassy,  and  Co.,  71»  Lombard-street 
^ubbock,  sir  J*  W,,  and  Co.,  II,  Mansion-bonse-street 
liar  tint  Stone,  Stone,  and  Martin,  68,  Lombard-stieet 

2« 
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Masterman.  Peters,  and  Co.,  34,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street 
Maude  and  Co.,  13,  Great  Georpre-htreet.  Westminster 
Morlands,  Auriol,  and  Co.,  50,  Pa11«mall  , 
Pare*  an<i  Hejrjf ate,  3i,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekinaw 
Paxton,  CockeTell,  Trail,  and  Co.,  8,  Austin  Friars 
Foekliiigtoii  and  Lac  v,  60,  West  Smithfield 
PraedsTMackworth,  Newcombp,and  Fane,  189,  Fleet- street 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  42,  Broad-street 
Pnjret,  Bainbridge,  and  Co.,      St.  Paul's  Churcb-jrard 
Ransom  and  Co.,  Pall  mall  Kast 

Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  15,  Lombard-street    ^     ,     ,  ^  ^ 
Rogers,  Towffood,  and  Co.,  29,  Clemeat*8  laae^  Loirf»rd<traet 
Sansom  and  Po8tlethwaite,65,  LomtiaTd-street 
Scott,  (sir  Claude)  Dent,  and  Co.,  I,  CavendishraqWBre 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1,  Lombard-street 

Smith,  John,  and  Co.,  159,  Fenchurch-street 

Snow,  sir  J.  D.  Paul,  and  Co.,  217,  Strand 

Spooner,  Attwoods,  and  Co.,  27,  Oracechurch-street 

Stevenson  and  Salt,  20, Lombard-street 

i  winin^s,  216,  Strand 

Veres,  Ward,  and  Co.,  71,  Lorabaid-street 

Weston,  Young,  and  Bostock,  37,  High-street,  Borougll 

Whitmore,  Wells,  and  Whitmore,  24,  Lombard-street 

Williams, Deacon,  Lahouchere,  and  Co.,  20,  Bircliin-lane 

Williams  and  Grenfell,  Castle  Baynard,  Upper  Thames- street  j 

Willis,  Percival,  and  Co.,  76,  Lombard-street 

Wright,  Selby,and  Robinson,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Coyent-garden 


CHAPTER  XII. 

KBCBNT  AKD  PROJECTED  mPROVEKENTS  OP  TBB  WKtBOPiXJa. 

The  reign  of  Gteorge  III.  was  distinguished  by  an  ezteaaioii 
metropolitan  magnificence  miprecedented  in  any  fonner  pcrioc 
of  the  same  limits.    During  the  present  reign  also  very  grea: 

progress  has  been  made,  and  the  improvements  of  the  im»tropo 
lis  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  population  and  opulena 
of  its  inhabitants.  Many  important  alterations  have  been  ef- 
fected, others  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  accomplishment,  and 
some  are  still  in  contemplation. 

Oreai  Dover^treet  is  a  particular  instance  of  fiie  impnft 
ments  of  the  roads  leading  directly  into  London,  this  migk* 
bourhood  beini^  formerly  so  proverbially  infamous,  that  respect 
able  females  and  families  were  afraid  of  passing  through  it.  it 
begins  at  the  Bull,  near  the  Bricklayers*  Arms,  and,  passing  oa 

tho  south-west  of  the  Old  Kentrst.,  entras  ih^  liorou|^  by  St 
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GeK^ge'^^  church.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  66  feet  wide* 
Some  idea  may  be  fonrn d  of  the  traffic  of  the  Kent-road^  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1809,  150  four-horsed  coaches  daily  passed  the 
Bricklayers*  Anns  publicJiouse ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  continent,  that  number  is  uuw 
jxearly  doubled. 

The  erection  of  New  London-Jjridg e  ha,s  caused  an  important 
alteration  iu  tlie  Borough.  The  street  from  the  bridge  to  the 
Town-hall  will  be  nearfy  double  its  former  width,  and  a  new 
Toad  will  be  formed  from  the  bridge  to  Toolev-siareet.  St.  Sa^ 
viour's  church,  which  has  long  been  concealed  by  the  surround* 
ing  houses,  will  then  form  a  conspicuous  object.  On  the  Lon- 
don side,  the  road  from  the  bridge  will  cross  Thames-street  by 
an  arch,  and  enter  a  small  square  to  be  formed  uii  the  site  of 
Crooked-lane,  and  the  adjacent  houses.  From  this  square  three 
streets  will  di^  erge,  one  to  the  right,  entering  Fish-street-hiU, 
cppofiiie  the  Monument;  another  to  the  leftii  crossing  Cannon- 
Bmet,  and  joining  Lombard-street,'  near  the  Mansion4iouse  $ 
and  the  third  proceeding,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  from  the 
bridge  to  the  comer  of  East-Cheap  aud  Gracechurch-street.  A 
ne^v  street  is  also  projected  from  the  Monument  to  the  Custom- 
house. 

MegeatU^  or  Mary-le-bone'parkf  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  of  the  metropolis,  has  been  already  described. 

JtegenMreeij  which  connects  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  is  distinguished  by  a  grandeur  and  mag- 

nificence  not  visible  in  any  other  portion  of  the  metropolis. 
The  arclutecture  of  the  houses,  which  are  cased  with  stucco,  is 
very  much  varied,  and  the  street  is  spacious  aud  airy.  It  com- 
mences at  Waterloo-place^  Pall-maU,  and  proceeding  in  a  right 
line  to  Piccadilly,  forms  a  cbcus,  whence  it  eictends  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrant  to  GlaBshous&streety  and  again  proceeds^  in  al- 
most a  direct  Une,  to  Portland^place,  with  the  exception  of  the 
circus  where  it  intersects  Oxford-street. 

Great  alterations  liave  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hay- 
market,  by  taking  down  Suffolk-street,  part  of  Whitcomb-street, 
and  part  of  the  Hay  market,  rebuilding  the  Hay  market  theatre 
facing  Charles-street,  continuing  Pall-mall  (Pall-mall  East),  so 
as  to  afibrd  a  view  of  St.  Martin's  church,  and  forming  a  hand- 
some street  in  front  of  the  Opera-house.  Cockspur-street  has 
likewise  been  made  wider,  the  north  side  having  been  rebuilt,  and 
an  open  space,  temaed  Union-s(iuare,  has  been  formed  in  front  of 
St.  Martin's  church. 

Other  impruvemignts  on  an  extensive  scale  are  in  progress* 
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The  whole  of  the  buildings  between  Charing-cross  and  Castle- 
court,  and  between  the  Strand  and  Chandos-streeti  are  to  be 
taken  down.  That  portion  of  the  Strand  is  to  be  made  nearly 
douUe  its  present  width;  St.  Martm'sduiidi  is  to  be  in^iUiaj, 
and  a  new  street  from  Umon<«qnare  is  to  pass  along  the  souBi 
side  of  the  church,  and  enter  the  Strand  nearly  opposite  Hud- 
gerford-street.  Chandos-street  will  be  continued  in  a  direct 
line,  so  as  to  join  the  Strand  at  Castle-court ;  and  a  new  stree 
will  be  made  from  the  centre  of  it,  so  as  to  join  the  new  stree 
from  Union-square,  whilst  another  branch  will  enter  the  Stnni 
near  Villiers'-street. 

On  the  site  of  the  King's-mews  it  is  proposed  to  erect  <b 
Isatiunal  Galieyy  of  Painthtg  and  Sculpture.  This  will  be  ; 
noble  range  of  building,  500  feet  in  length,  snrmuuuted  in  tlr. 
central  part  by  domes,  the  highest  of  which  will  have  a  greate- 
elevation  than  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's  church.  In  the  centn 
of  the  qioce  between  tliis  gallery  and  the  statue  at  Charung- 
cross,  there  is  some  idea  of  placing  the  Boyat  Academy ^  an 
edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  about  1^0  feet  in  Imgtfa,  and  TV 
feet  in  breadth ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 
On  one  side  of  it,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  Stalue  of  Gearge  ili^ 
and  on  tlie  other  a  Statue  of  George  IV. 

The  east  side  of  Union-square  is  occupied  by  St.  Martin'; 
church,  to  the  north  of  which  stand  the  Vicar's  houset  the  Ves* 
try-room,  and  the  National  School. 

A  New  Policeniffice  is  to  be  built  at  the  comer  of  Chaado^ 
street  and  of  St.  MartinVlane,  instead  of  the  present  office  c 
Bow-street. 

Exeter  'Change  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  houses  on  tb< 
north  side  of  the  Strand,  betw^een  that  building  and  Southamp 
ton-street,  have  been  rebuilt,  so  as  to  make  the  street  of  out 
unifonn  width.  Bedford-street  has  also  been  widened. 

On  the  site  of  Garlton  Falace^gardens  has  been  formed  i 
handsome  square.  The  firont  towards  St.  James's-park  consisti 
of  sixteen  houses  which  are  disposed  in  two  ranges,  and  havi 
a  very  commanding  appearance.  The  substructure,  containing 
the  kitchens  and  domestic  offices,  forms  a  terrace  about  50  feet 
wide,  adorned  with  pillars  of  the  PaBstum  Doric  order, 
mounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  superstructure  consists  ofthm 
storiesj  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns*  The  houses  ^ 
each  extremity  have  elevated  attics.  In  the  space  between  the 
two  ranges  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  Fountain,  formed  of  tl»e  eiglit 
columns  of  the  portico  of  Carlton-paluce,  to  which  eii^bt  on  the 
s»m^  model      to  be  added*   The  ^pace  in  Fall-muU  wbeiv 
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Carlton-palace  stood,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Uuitfid  Service 
aad  AthenaBtim  Club^iouses.  » 

It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a  terrace  from  Storey' s-gatoi  up 
iiie  Bird-cage*wa]k,  alox^  the  whole  of  the  eoutfa  aide  of  the 
park  to  Piinlico.  This  mil  be  in  unison  with  the  terrace  on  the 
opposite  side  from  Spring-gardt'us  westward;  and  tlius,  ^vitb 
the  King's  Palace  at  one  end,  and  the  Horse-guards,  Admiralty, 
Sec,  at  the  other,  form  St.  James 's-park  intx)  one  grand  square. 
The  canal  in  the  centre  has  been  diverted  into  picturesque 
windi&KSy  md  the  ground  dispelled  in  parterres,  ahrubbenet^ 
and  walks. 

Another  plan  in  a^tation  is,  the  formation  of  a  new  aireet 

from  Charing-cross  to  the  British  Museum.  This  street  will 
form  a  direct  line  from  Charing-cross  to  Bedford  clui])el,  Char- 
lotte-street, where  it  will  turn  to  the  right,  and  be  cuntiimed  to 
Hart* street.  All  the  houses  between  the  Jixitish  Museum  and 
St.  George's  church  will  be  pulled  down,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  good 
view  of  both  these  buildings* 

CSoventryHsireet  is  to  be  continued  into  Leicester-square,  and 
tiience  through  Long-acre,  Great  Queen-st.,  and  Lincoln' s-inn- 
fields  into  Ilulborn,  near  the  N.E.  comer  of  Lincoln' s-inn-fi elds. 

A  plan  has  also  been  formed  for  a  more  direct  communica- 
tion between  Oxford-street  and  Holbom.  A  carriage-way  has 
been  made  from  King-street  into  St.  James's-street. 

Hyde-park  has  been  much  improved  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  his  majesty's  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.  The 
roads,  rides,  and  walks  have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  an 
entirely  new  drive  has  been  made  from  Cumberland-gate  tu  the 
N.E.  entrance  of  Kensingluu-gardens,  thus  affording  a  com- 
munication with  the  gardens  by  carriages,  which  were  formerly 
4icscessihle  on  that  side  by  a  footpath  only,  and  opening  to  the 
public^  in  carriages  or  on  horseback^  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parta  of  the  park. 

A  new  bridge  has  also  been  constructed  across  the  west  end 

of  the  Serpemine,  from  designs  by  J.  Rennie,  esq.  This  bridge, 
on  the  Hyde-park  side,  aflbrds  persons  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  a  communication  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
park,  and  being  divided  along  the  centre  by  an  iron  railing,  the 
inner  half  of  the  bridge  forms  the  passage  for  those  who  frequent 
Kensington-gardens. 

New  gates  and  lodges,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Burton,  have 
Tbeen  constructed  at  the  various  entrances  to  the  park;  the  rid- 
iiig-house  and  other  unsightly  buildings  have  been  taken  away, 

a  &pa£e  of  groimd  behind  l^kcadiliy-terraGe  aad  Hamdton-place 
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has  been  converted  into  an  omamental  garden,  and  an  entirdy 
new  ieuce»  consisting  ot  iron  posts  and  a  bar,  has  been  put  op 
on  each  side  of  the  xoad. 

The  fields  between  GroeraiOT^lace  and  Sloane-eAreet  hsf 
within  a  few  yeaiSi  been  covered  with  buildings,  intended  for 
the  residence  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.   The  houses  ara 
of  the  iirst  class,  and  are  arranged  into  squares,  crescents,  kc^ 
of  whicii  Jielgrave  and  Eaton  squares  are  the  principal. 

At  Pimlico,  near  the  junction  of  the  Vauxhall  and  Chelsci 
loads,  a  spacious  dock,  or  basini  has  been  formed,  and  sm- 
rounded  by  wharfs  end  warehouses.  The  ground  between  thk 
dock  and  the  Thames,  formerly  occupied  by  gardens^  is  to  bi 
the  ate  of  a  new  town. 

Fleet-market  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  situatioi; 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  road  from  Bridge«street  ti 
Isl  in  Litton,  as  well  as  to  widen  Threaciiieeclkvstreet. 

Another  improvement,  which  was  proposed  by  colonel  Tx&oek 
is  the  formation  of  a  terrace  along  the  bank  of  the  Thamea 
from  Scotland-yard  to  London^bridge. 

*  Some  idea  is  also  entertained  of  taking  down  Bell-alley  oai 

the  adjacent  courts,  and  forming  a  covered  arcade  from  Ui. 
Bank  to  London-wall. 

At  Battle-bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  London,  where  sever:! 
roads  meet  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  building,  to  be  called  .Si 
George* 9  Cra9$,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gear}-.  It  wil 
be  an  octagon,  and  will  form  one  of  the  stations  cf  the  Metr^ 
ppU(an  PoUce. 

St,  Catherine's  Docks,  with  extensive  warehouses,  have  l>eoi 
constructed  to  the  east  of  the  Tower;  and  Oi/Zier  Docks,  fron 
designs  by  Mr.  G.  Reunie,  are  projected.    They  are  to  lie  si::'>  i 
ated  in  the  isle  of  Dogs,  and  are  intended  to  receive  about  501 
vessels  and  500  barg^. 

Various  other  alterations,  tending  to  the  improvement  of  Am 
metropolis,  such  as  the  rebuilding  of  Si  Dunstan's  churdi,  tin  i 
erection  of  the  New  Palace,  the  London  Universit)%  the  Post 
Office,  the  British  ]\Iuseum,  the  King's  College,  &c.,  have  at 
ready  been  described  in  the  procuress  of  tlie  work ;  it  will  thei* 
for^  be  unnecessary  to  notice  them  further  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  11  IE  METROPOLIS  ;  ITALIAN  OPERA  5  TIIEATREa 
ROYAL  ^  oratorios;  UINOR  XHfiAXRES ;  VA17XBALL  ^  CON- 
CERTS; BftOMBNADBS* 

Considering  the  vast  extent,  population,  and  wealth  of  the 
British  capital,  it  certainly  containft  fewer  places  of  public-  amuse- 
ment than  any  other  metropolis  in  Europe.  But  whatever  de- 
ficiency exists  in  regard  to  number,  it  yields  to  no  city  in  the 

world  in  the  splendour  and  excellence  of  those  it  possesses  ;  and 
the  Enc^lish  stage  is  conspicuous  as  having  produced  some  of  the 
most  able  writers  and  the  best  actors  ever  seen  iu  the  world. 


THE  KING'S  THEATRE,  or  ITALIAN  OPERA-HOUSE; 


Is  the  most  fashionable  place  of  amusement  in  the  British 
metropolis^  having  been  erected  to  gratify  the  increasing  taste  of 
the  public  for  exquisite  music  and  elegant  dancing.  The  per- 
formances consist  of  Italian  operas  and  ballets,  and  the  per- 
formers.are  the  most  celebrated  from  the  Italian  and  French 
stages.  The  original  building  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  ar  John  Vanbrugh,  though  Mr.  Pennant 
attributes  it  to  sir  C.  Wren.  It  was  bmmt  down  in  1790,  and 
shortly  after  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan,  though  the  exterior 
■was  not  erected  in  its  present  style  till  1818,  from  designs  by 
JVIr.  Nash.  It  is  now  a  handsome  edifice  cased  with  stucco,  and 
adorned  with  an  elegant  colonnade  supported  by  cast-iron 
pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  Tlie  front  is  decorated  with  a  relievo 
executed  by  Mr.  Bubb  in  1821,  representmg  the  Origin  and 


as  large  as  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Mdan.  The  stage  within 
the  walls  is  GO  feet  long  and  80  broad,  and  the  space  across 
from  the  boxes  on  each  side  46  feet.  Each  box  is  inclosed  by 
curtains,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres, 
and  is  furnished  with  six  chairs.  There  are  five  tiers  of  boxes, 
all  of  which  are  private  projperty,  or  are  let  out  for  the  season  to 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  boxes  will  accommodate 
About  900  persons,  the  pit  800,  and  the  gallery  800. 

The  grand  concert-room,  which  is  titled  up  iu  the  most  ele- 
gant manuer,  is  95  feet  iQug,  46  broad/  and  35  liigh.  The 
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opera  usually  opens  for  the  season  in  January,  and  cx^ntinoes 
ito  perfonnances,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  till  August. 
Price  of  Adminion.—V\%,  10#.  6d.;  Stalls,       6c^.;  OaUm  , 
— ^Performance  commences  at  lia1f*past  seven  o'dodc. 

D&U&Y.LAN£  THBAT&E, 
Brydges-street* 

Derives  its  origin  from  a  cockpit  near  this  spot,  which  was  con- 
verted  into  a  theatre  in  the  time  of  James      in  whose  reign  ii 
was  puUed  down,  -  and  rebuilt  under  the  appellation  of  th( 
PboBnix.   After  the  Restoration,  the  king  granted  a  patent  fot 
stage  performances  to  Thomas  Killegrew,  who,  in  1662,  erected 
a  new  theatre  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice.    The  acTor< 
were  the  king's  servants,  and  ten  of  them,  who  were  calletl 
gentlemen  of  the  great  chamber,  had  an  annual  allowance  ot 
ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  lace  ;  hence 
the  performers  at  this  house  are  still  styled  "His  Majesty's 
Servants."   Killegrew's  theatre  was  burnt  down  in  1671,  but 
rebuilt  by  sir  C.  Wren,  and  continued  standing  till  1793, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  a  very  large  house  erected  mm  designs 
by  Holland.    This,  however,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  Fehnuuy 
24th,  18U9,  and  the  present  heaves  though  substantial,  edifict\ 
was  consti-ucted  in  1811,  by  B.  VVyatt,  esq.    The  front  is  o; 
the  Doric  order^  and  the  portico,  surmounted  by  a  statue  oi 
Shakspeaa^,  was  added  in  1820.    The  grand  entrance  leaads 
through  a  spadons  hall  supported  by  five  jDoric  columns,  to  ai 
elegant  rotunda,  whence  staircases  ascend  to  the  boxes,  llii 
interior  of  the  house,  which  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1322,  by 
Mr.  Peto,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beazley,  presents  ahonf 
three-quarters  of  a  circle  from  the  stage,  and  has  a  sjdendid. 
though  not  gaudy  appearance.    It  is  principally  illumined  by 
an  elegant  gas  diandelier  which  hangs  over  the  centre  of  tfcc 
pit»  Thcr  stage  at  the  opening  of  the  curtain  is43  feet  m  widthi 
and  38  in  height.  The  ifiameter  of  the  pit  is  53  feet,  and  ttc 
height  of  the  house  from  the  pit-tiuur  to  the  ceiling  is  50  feet  6 
incites.    There  are  three  tiers  of  boxes,  the  first  and  second 
each  containing  29,  and  eleven  back  boxes.    In  the  space  oa 
each  side  of  tlie  lower  gallery,  above  the  tliird  tier,  are  nine 
boxes  on  each  side,  and  on  a  level  with  the  pit,  axe  eight  private 
boxes.   It  is  estimated  that  the  house  will  aecommodate  3611 

Cons  with  seats,  theboxes  containfaigI828>  the  pit  800,  At 
jr  gallery  675,  and  the  upper  gdlery  308.    Tlie  grand 
saloon  is  an  elegant  room  about  8  (J  feet  in  length. 

Oratorios  anil  Solutions  of  Mi^H^^Uaneous  Music  are  per4 
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formed  at  this  theatre  and  at  that  of  Covent-garden,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  evenings  during  Lent.  There  is  generally 
an  oratorio  also  on  the  30th  of  Janua^^  and  on  Wbit«in-eve. 

Price  of  AdmimM. — ^Boxes,  7«.;  nt,  St.  6cf.;  Lower  Gal- 
lery, 2*. ;  Upper  Gallery,  l«.-pThe  pejfonnance  commences  at 
7  o'clock,        (}v -.W  '     •  '        ^'  rx  ^' ,  . 

/  coVent^arden  theatre,  J 

•  Bow-street» 

Is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  patent  granted,  in  1662,  to  sir 
W.  D'Avenant,  whose  company  was  denominated  the  duke's 
servants,  as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.  The  theatre  which  preceded  the  present,  was  first 
opened  by  the  celebrated  Rich,  about  1732,  but  after  under- 
going several  alterations,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  20.  1808. 
The  ne^v  theatre  was  erected  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  first 
stone  having  been  laid  by  the  duke  of  Sussex,  December  31, 
1808^  and  opened  September  18,  I8O99  with  Macbeth.  It  is 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  the  whole  management  was  formerly 
vested  in  Mr.  John  Kemble,  who  made  many  improvements  and 
interesting  reforms  in  the  internal  economy,  science,  and  cos- 
tume of  dramas. 

Tliis  great  ornament  of  the  metropolis  is  nearly  of  a  square 
form,  and  is  insulated.  The  architect,  Mr.  Smirke,  jun.,  took 
for  his  model  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Doric  from  the  ruins  of 
Athens — the  grand  temple  of  Minerva,  situated  in  the  Acro- 
polis. The  principal  front  exhibits  a  portico,  which,  though 
magnificent,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Athenian  original ;  it  is 
embellished  with  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  by  Flax- 
man,  and  with  two  basso-relievos  representing- the  ancient  and 
modern  drama.  The  follov/ing  description  will  enable  the  spec- 
tator to  distinguish  the  various  figures. 

Tlte  Ancient  Drama  (that  towards  Har^8t^eet\<— In  the  centre,  three 

Greek  poets  are  sitting ;  the  two  lookiDg  towards  the  portico  represent 
Arihtnphanes  as  Old  Comedy,  and  Menander  as  New  Comedy;  before 
ivhom  nppear  Thalia  with  her  crook  and  comic  mask;  Polyhymnia 
playing  on  the  great  lyre,  Euterpe  on  the  less,  Clio  with  the  pipes,  and 
Terpsichore  as  the  muse  of  action;  followed  hy  the  Hours  or  Seasons, 
attendant  on  Pegasus.  The  third  ti^ure,  fitting  in  the  centre,  represents 
^sch^lus,  the  father  of  tragedy,  holding  a  scroU  on  hb  knee  and  looking 
at  Minerva,  who  is  seated  opposite.  Between  iEschylus  and  Minerva, 
Bacchus  stands  leaning  on  his  faun,  and  behind  Minerva  appears  Mel- 
pomene, or  Tragedy,  holding  a  sword  and  mask ;  then  follow  two  Furies 
purbtiing  Orestes,  who  supplicates  protection  from  Apollo,  who  is  repre- 
*<ented  in  [the  four-horse  chariot  of  the  Snn.  The  Modern  Drama. —  The 
centre  lij^u re,  looking  from  the  portico,  represents  Shakspeare  seated,  and 
c^liiDg  before  hiui  th«  following  ch^iact^ra  ia  the  Xexppest ;  Calibaa 
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laden  with  w  >od,  Ferdinand  sheathing:  his  sword,  Miranda  entreatiof 
Pro>pero,  aud  Arii  i  playing  on  a  lyre.  This  partis  terminated  hy  Hecate 
fm  ber  ear,  attended  bv  lady  Maebeth  and  Maebetb,  who  if  tarmng  wid 
bomr  from  the  body  of  Danean  lyinjj:  behind  btm.  Ib  Ifcbe  centre,  look- 
log  towaida  the  portioo*  is  eaated  MUton,  contemplating  UtaoHu  At  bis 
feet  appears  Sfiinson  Agonistes  chaided.  The  other  figures  inepresfst 
the  Mask  of  Comns  :  the  two  Brothers  a[ip«nr  flriTinjr  ont  three  Bacch* 
nals,  with  their  leader  Comus,  ami  tlie  lui  lianted  Lady  is  soen  seated  ii 
the  chnir.  The  ffroup  is  terminated  bj  two  .tigep^  in  reference  to  tb 
tranbtorination  ofCoin\i&*s  devotees. 

The  interior  of  tlie  theatre  is  elegant  and  larger  than  the  old 
house.  The  staircase  is  adorned  with  Ionic  columniiy  betweei 
which  era  cniapeiided  Grecian  lamps ;  and  at  the  head  of  if  i* 
an  ante-foom,  containing  a  statpe  of  Shakiqpeaaref  by  Rossi.  Ihi 
fronts  of  the  boxes  are  appropriately  ornamented  nith  the  na- 
tional emblems,  the  rose,  the  thistle,  and  the  shamrock.  Hie 
sta^eis  very  spacious,  and  there  are  three  circles  of  box^es,  t\K 
galleries,  and  an  extensive  pit.  The  house  is  illiuninated  by  a 
superb  chandelier  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  'This 
theatre  is  calcnlated  to  hold  upwards  of  3000  personsi  and^  whm 
crowded^  to  produce  more  than  900A 

The  company  it  WOidd  be  useless  to  detail,  as  the  perpetesl 
removals  and  accessions,  at  this  as  well  as  at  the  other  tfaeabce^ 
would  soon  render  such  accoiuits  imperfect. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  7s, ;  Pit,  3*.  6rf. ;  Galler} , 
2.9.;  Upper  Gallery,  U. — ^The  performance  commeacea  at  7 
o'clock. 

THB  HAYMABKfiT  THEATBB  - 

Was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  1821,  It  ie  situated,  as  iis 
name  imports,  m  the  HajrmaAet,  almost  on  the  site  of  the 

original  building,  which  was  erected  iu  1702,  and  was  at  ouc 
period  occupied  by  tlie  celebrated  Foote.  The  designs  iur  thii 
elegant  and  commodious  building  were  made  by  Mr.  Nash, 
The  front  is  ornamented  with  a  lofty  portico,  su^orted  by  sh 
columns  of  the  Gorinthan  order,  over  which  are  nbie  cix^ar 
windows,  connected  together  by  rich  sculj^e*  The  interior 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  old  house,  but  is  smaller  than  any 
of  the  regidar  theatres.  It  contains  two  tiers  of  boxes,  besides 
two  rows  of  side  boxes ;  that  for  the  king  is  tastefully  fitted  u^-. 
This  theatre  is  licensed  to  exhi])it  regular  dramas,  during 
the  summer  ;  but  is  much  injured  by  the  novel  practice  Oi 
keeping  open  the  larger  houses  till  the  end  of  Jidy. 
Price  ofAdjnission. — Boxes,  Pit,  3«.;  Lower  Crallery, 
;  Upper  Gallexy,  l#_Performaiice  commences  at  7  o*€3odL 
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During  the  winter  a  company  of  French  actors  performs  at 
lis  theatre  to  a  cronrded  and  fashionable  audience.  The  admis- 
Ion  is  by  subscriptiou  tickets*    Boxes*  6ft.  i  Fit,  St.  6dj^ 

rhe  performance  commences  at  half-past  7. 

ENGLISH  OPERA-HOUSE,  or  LYCEUM, 

Strand. 

This  summer  theatre  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  Feb. 
.6,  1830;  but  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Mr. 
3eazley.  Tbe  old  theatre  was  opened  June  15tb,  1816,  with  an 
iddress,  spoken  by  Miss  Kelly.  Mr.  S.  Beazley  and  Mr.  A. 
Vf  artin  were  the  architects.  The  exterior,  in  consequence  of  the 
litoation  of  the  building,  exhibited  no  architectural  beauties, 
ritb  the  exception  of  a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  added  in 
[823 ;  but  the  interior  was  neat.  It  was  about  35  feet  in  dia« 
neter,  and  the  distance  from  the  orchestra  to  the  front  boxes 
vas  only '30  feet.  It  contained  two  circles  of  boxes,  besides 
iile-boxes,  and  two  galleries. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  5^. ;  Pit,  3$, ;  Gallery,  28, ; 
?pper  Gallery,  — ^The  perfotmaoce  commenoed  at  7  o'clock. 

THE  ROYAL  CIRCUS,  on  SURREY  THEATRE, 

Blaekfrian'-voad, 

A^as  originally  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  equestrian  per- 
brmances,  under  the  direction  of  Mr*  Hughes ;  but  being  burnt 
lown  in  1805,  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  tasteful  form,  and 
Qie  equestrian  circle  occupied  by  a  spacious  and  convenient  pit; 
Korses  being  only  occasionally  introduced  on  the  stage.  The 
Lbeatre  aiteiwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  EUiston,  who  in- 
broduced  ballets,  melo-dramas,  &c.,  a  style  of  performance 
pi^hich  is  still  continued  here,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  attract 
good  audiences. 

Price  of  Admisnon, — ^Boxes,  45. ;  Pit,  2^. ;  Gallery,  U.— 
The  performance  commences  at  half-past  6  o'clock. 

THE  ROYAL  COBURG  THEATRE, 

Waterloo  Bridge-road, 

Was  commenced  in  1816,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by 
Alderman  Goodbehere,  as  proxy  for  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  according  to  an  inscription  at  the  corner  of  the 

building.    It  was  opened  in  1818.    It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 

and  is  admirably  adapted  for  dramatic  representations,  the 

stage  bemg  very  extensive,  and  every  part  of  the  house  so  con^ 
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structcd  as  to  afford  a  good  view  of  it.    There  are  two  tlor^  of  i 
boxes,  and  the  lower  is  connected  with  a  small  saiooii,  cuatam-  ' 
iog  some  fine  marine  paintings  as  well  as  exceUeat  lil^aesses  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg.   The  perf ormaoces  aw 
of  a  similar  description  with  those  of  the  Surrey  theatre. 

Price  of  Jdmmitm. — ^Boxes,  4«.;  Pit,  2«.;  Gallery^ 
The  performance  commences  at  half-past  G. 

SADLER'S  WELLS, 
St  JoHaWreet  Roadt 

Is  so  called  from  the  wells  formerly  situated  here,  and  from  thi 
name  oi  the  person  by  whom  a  siunmer  tlieatre  was  first  openet 
on  this  spot,  in  1683*  The  present  building  was  constructed  h 
1 765,  but  the  interior  has  b^n  since  rebuilt.  It  is  appropriate 
to  the  performance  of  pantomimes,  burlefctasi  apectactesy  dane 
ing,  &c. ;  but  is  particalariy  famous  for  its  aquatic  exhibitions  I 
which  hear  somu  resemblance  to  the  naumachicp  of  the  Roinaas 
the  whole  space  beneath  the  stage  being  filled  with  water,  and 
allowing  a  display  very  different  from  that  of  other  theatres. 

Price  of  Admimofu — Box^s,  As. ;  Pit,  2s.  ,*  Gallexy, 
The  performance  commences  at  half-past  6  o'clock.  | 

THE  ROYAL  AMPHITHEATRE,  lat£  ASTLEY'S, 

Westminster  Bridge-road, 

Is  a  summer  theatre,  where  pantomimeSi  hurleitas,  and 
rivalled  feats  of  horsemanship,  rope  dancing,  &c.,  are  esdubitec. 

It  was  first  established  about  1767,  as  an  open  riding-schoo. 
but  in  1780,  was  covered  in,  and  ibmied  into  a  rc^^lar  theatre 
It  has  been  since  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1794  and  1805 
but  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best-frequeat^c. 
theatres  in  London.  It  generally  commences  its  season  er 
Easter  Monday  and  closes  in  October. 

Price  of  Admimon. — ^Bozes,  4m.  ;  Pit.  2^. ;  Ga&ery^ 
The  performance  commences  at  half-past  6  o'clock. 

THE  ADELPHI  theatre, 

Strand, 

Is  open  during  the  winter  for  the  perfo nuance  of  burlottas,  paa- 
tomiines,  and  dancinii*.    It  was  formerly  called  the  S.u» 
Pareil,'*  and  was,  at  that  time,  the  prop^y  of  Mr.  and 
Scott  i  but  in  1820,  it  changed  its  proprietor,  and  the  perfona 

aliens  WW  y  exy  much  improved.  In  1828  it  became  tiie  propex^ 
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[  MesM.  HklhewB  and  Yates,  who  are  snpporied  by  an  ex- 
^Ueut  company. 

In  the  sprin^f  this  theatre  is  open  for  an  entertainment  in 
-llich  Messrs.  Mathews  and  Yaks  are  the  only  pert'urmers. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  4^.  ;  Pit,  2#. ;  Gallery, 
"be  pexf  onnance  commences  at  a  quarter  to  7, 

THE  OLYMPIC  THEATJiE, 
Wych^street, 

Vas  erected  iu  1306,  by  the  late  Mr.  Astley,  for  the  exhibition 
f  equestrian  performances  and  rope  diincinc^;  but  it  was  at'ttr- 
rards  sold  to  Mr.  ElHston,  by  whom  the  interior  was  much  im- 
proved* It  has  since  passed  mto  other  hands^  and  is  now  used 
a  a  winter  theatre^  for  the  performance  of  mdo-dramas^  ballets, 
lantomimes,  &c»  The  stage  is  about  30  feet  wide,  and  the  pit 
baut  40.  The  boxes  will  acoonunodate  340  persons,  the  pit^ 
;00 ;  and  the  gallery,  320. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  4*. ;  Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  1*.— 
ThQ  performance  commences  at  a  quarter  to  7* 

WEST  LONDON  THEATRE, 

Tottenham 'Streett  Tottenliam-court  Road, 

s  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  melo-dramas,  ballets,  &c. 
t  was  formerly  called  the  Regency  Theatre, 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  49. ;  Pit,  2«. ;  Gkdiery,  U.—* 
L*he  performance  commences  at  a  quarter  to  7. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS* 

Lliis  elegant  place  of  summer  resort  is  sitnated  near  the 
Chames,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  about  1 J  mile  from  West- 
ainster-bridge.    It  is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Vaux- 
xall,  or  Faukeshall ;  but  the  tradition  that  this  house,  or  any 
liber  adjacent,  was  the  property  of  Guy  Fawkes,  is  erroneous, 
rhe  premises  were,  in  1615,  the  property  of  Jane  Vaux,  and 
he  mansion-house  was  then  called  Stockden's.    From  her  it 
>assed  through  various  hands,  till,  in  1 752,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Jonathan  Tyers,  esq.    There  is  no  certain  accoimt  of 
he  time  when  these  premises  were  iirst  opened  for  the  enter- 
fiinment  of  the  public;  but  the  Spring  Gardens  atVauxhall 
mentioned  in  the  "  Spectator,*'  as  a  place  of  great  resort.^ 
These  gardens  are  now  beautiful  and  extensive,  and  contain 
variety  of  walks :  when  open  for  public  amusement,  they 
jre  illuminated  with  vahegated  lamps,  and  eaibtiUished  with 
2u 
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tmufparait  difviora.   Nearly  facing  tha  west  diKir  is  ttii  o^ 
chestTBy  and  opposite  to  it  is  a  pavilion  of  the  Compottte  onrdet. 
Tlie  difibrent  boxes  and  apartments  of  these  g^ardens  aie 

adorned  with  paintings,  many  of  which  were  executed  br 
Hogarth  and  IlaMiian.  The  latter  haschosiii  his  subjects  fron 
Shakspeare.  The  musical  performance  is  in  a  great  room,  o" 
rotunda,  70  feet  in  diameter.  Beyond,  is  a  piazza  of  £yi 
arches,  which  open  in  a  semidrdei  with  a  temple  and  dome  ^ 
each  end:  in  the  centre,  is  a  grand  portico  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  entertainments  keep  the  eompany  engaged  fluee  times  x 
week  till  after  1 1  o'clock ;  and  the  purties  who  sup  are  wd 
supplied  and  accommodated  in  the  boxes,  while  others  dance  ti 
the  lii^ht  music  played  by  small  bands  in  various  parts  of  tfa 
gardens. 

Vauxhall  Gardens  generally  open  in  May,  and  dose  at  tfa< 
end  of  Angost  The  doors  are  opened  at  7,  the  concert  begint 
at  8f  and  the  fire-works  at  II  o'clock.   Daring  tihe  eatortnuu 

ments,  about  400  persons  ai%  engaged^  nearly  100  of  whc^ 
SLTki  vocal  and  instrumental  performers. — Admission,  4^. 

ROYAL  PANARMONION, 

Liverpool-street^  Battle  Bridge. 

This  institution  was  formed  in  1829)  and  is  intended  to  con^ 
bine  in  itself  a  lyric  theatre^  an  assembly  and  concerlproom 
reading  rooms  and  refectories,  a  panorama,  and  an  omamenke 

garden.  The  theatre  is  to  be  devoted  to  t\\  o  distinct  purposes, 
first,  as  an  academy  for  young  professors  and  pupils  for  Cb 
stage;  and  secondly,  as  a  subscription  theatre  for  the  p& 
f  ormance  of  operas  and  ballets. 

ALMACK'S  BALLS, 

Which  are  held  every  Wednesday  during  the  seam,  at  Wtmft 

Rooms,  Kinjj^-street,  St.  James's-sqiiare,  are  very  numerotisl 
and  fashioiiaiily  attended.  Several  ladies  of  distinction  ar. 
st}'led  lady  patronesses,  and  in  order  to  remU  r  the  balls  more 
select,  (the  price  of  the  tickets  being  only  7s.)  it  is  necessar; 
that  a  visiter's  name  should  be  inserted  in  one  of  these  ladies' 
books,  which  of  course  makes  the  admission  difficult.  OOm 
balls  are  occasionally  given  at  WilUs's  rooms,  but  fhey  have  flU 
connection  with  Almack*s. 

ARGTLE  ROOMS, 

Regent-street. 

This  rendezvous  of  fashion  was^  a  few  years  sincoi  a  ptiull 


residenca^  wbicb  was  purchased  hy  Colonel  Greville,  aud  con- 
rerted  into  a  ^ace  of  entertainment,  frequented  only  by  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  In  1818^  it  was  rebuilt^  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Nash,  and  contained  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms  for  con- 

:erts,  exhibitious^  &c.  The  whole  was  burnt  down  in  February, 
1830. 

NEW  ROOMS,  HANOVEBpSQUARE, 

^JCB  a  handsome  suite  of  apartmentSi  fitted  up  in  the  most 
splendid  style,  and  let  out  for  the  performance  of  concertSy  &e« 
rhe  usual  price  of  tickets  for  the  concerts  is  10s.  6d. 


Balh  and  Concerts^  also,  are  frequently  given  at  IVilMs 
Rooms ^  Kiag*«treet,  St.  James' s-square;  Crown  and  Anchor^ 
Strand ;  Freemason^  Haiif  Great  Queen-4treet ;  City  of  London^ 
Bishopsgate-street;  London  Tavern^  BisbopsgatSHBtreeti  and 
dibi&np  Aldersgate-street. 

PROMENADES. 


■hose  of  the  French  capital.  For  a  description  of  the  principal, 
:he  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  articles : — Hyde  Fark^ 
Kensin^on  Palace,  the  Green  Park,  Inner  Temple,  Gray's  Inn, 
Waterloo  Bridge,  St.  James's  Park,  Tower  of  London.  Bond- 
street,  St.  JamesVstreet,  Fall-Mail,  Regent-street,  and  the 
Regent's  Park,  are  likewise  very  much  frequented  as  prome- 
lades. 

FASHIONABLE  PARTIES. 

rhe  social  meetings  of  the  fashionable  world  consist  of  balls, 
(nusical  parties  and  routs.  The  latter  appear  to  be  formed  on 
ihe  model  of  the  Italian  conversazioni,  except  that  they  are  in 
^neral  so  crowded,  as  entirely  to  preclude  conversation.  Cards, 
jepaa  these  occasions^  are  usually  provided  for  the  senior  part  of 
£e  company. 

The  expense  of  the^  entertainments  depends  entirely  on  the 

species  of  amusement  which  is  povided.  If  balls  are  given, 
:he  expense  is  considerable,  as  it  is  usual  to  give  a  supper  to  the 
:ompany;  and  at  some  seasons,  fruit  is  necessarily  very  scarce 
wd  of  high  price.  These  repasts  are  generally  provided  by 
lome  confectioner  of  repute,  at  a  stipulated  sum^  who  also  pro** 
rides  chairs,  plates  and  glassee* 
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Tlic  time  for  assembling  is  generally  from  teu  to  twelve 
o'clock,  or  even  later,  as  many  persons  visit  several  of  these 
places  in  one  evening*  Hie  hours  of  dq^arture  are  Tarions  and 
uncertain;  but  fSrom  balky  it  is  sometimes  six  or  seven  o^clockk 

the  morning  before  the  whole  have  separated. 

THE  SPORTING  WORLD, 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  sports  pecidiar  to  England,  ai^ 
Harte  Racing^  Prize  Fighting,  Cock  Fighting^  &c.  On  our 
race  courses  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  animals  that  art  cai 
reaTi  or  money  purchase ;  and  the  noble  and  the  ^  black  leg* 
may  be  found  there^  interesting  themselves  in  the  lesult  of  & 
day's  sports.  Cups,  platu,  t^c,  ia*e  allotted  to  be  run  for  at  tb 
several  races,  but  the  bettiug  forms  the  promment  feature ;  an* 
the  settling  of  the  1  els  takes  place  at  Tattersall's  Repositon 
Uy de-Park-Comer,  which  then  presents  as  curious  a  scene  a 
can  well  be  imagined. 

Boxing  is  peculiar  to  England^  and  is  defended  by  mairy^  as 
calctdated  to  maintain  the  British  diaracter  and  spirit,  h 
Alfred's  time,  wrestling  and  boxing  constituted  part  of  tit 
sportii ;  but  pugilism  has  not  been  practised  as  an  art  mo^ 
than  a  luuidrecl  years.  In  1791,  it  was  in  such  high  reputti  th:t 
Don  Mmdoza  opened  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Strand,  for  public  e> 
hibitious  of  sparring.  Since  that  period,  boxing  has  becoDae . 
complete  system,  as  there  axe  regular  prize-fighters,  who  content 
for  a  purse  made  up  by  the  lovers  of  the  sport.  On  these  occh 
sions,  a  large  ring  is  formed  on  some  common,  round  which  i 
motley  group  oi  lords,  geiitiy  and  plebeians,  ubsemble  tu  wiuit^ 
the  contest. 

Sparring^  which  is  boxing  in  gloves,  takes  place  at  the  Ttn 
nis-court,  Windmill-street,  Haymarket.  The  exhibitions  an 
previously  advertised,  and  the  price  of  admission  is  genevally 

Cock  FigAiingfibovL^  a  barbarous  sport,  is  much  encouraged 
Till  within  a  few  years  there  was  a  Cack^  Rogoi^  in  St.  J amesV 
park ;  hut  as  the  ground  Lelouged  to  Christ's  Hospital,  th^ 
body  ^vould  not  renew  the  lease  for  a  biulding  devoted  lo  crueily 
A  more  commodious  Cock-pit  has  since  been  built  h\  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster;  where  also  dog-fights  take  place,  and 
badgers  and  bears  are  baited.  Visiters  are  made  to  pay  for 
entrance,  and  it  is  advertised  in  the^  newspapers  when  these 
fights  are  to  take  place. 

Pigeon^hodting  has  also  its  votaries,  and  near  the  Rcd-hom*, 
at  Battersea,  is  aa  iiijtubiiblmient  expressly  intended  for  Ulv 
lovers  of  this  spurt* 
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GYMNASTICS. 

rhese  exercises  have  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  from 
;he  continent.  The  Loudon  Gymnastic  Societji  instituted 
solely  for  their  performance,  has  a  fine  exArcise-ground  and 
complete  apparalus  near  Pentonviilej  as  well  as  several  branch 
^ablishnients  in  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  terms  are  4$, 
>er  month.  All  of  these  were  instituted  by  Prufessor  Voelker, 
vho  merits  the  highest  eulogium  for  his  perseverance  in  esta- 
blishing the  system  ;  while  to  its  beneficial  tendency  the  per- 
!ional  experience  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  exerciseS| 
Bind  the  concurring  approbation  of  tba  medical  professioni 
ttflSnrd  obequivocal  testimony* 


CONCLUDING  OBSJBRVATIONS. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  work  which  presents  such  a  varied  fimd  of 
reflection  to  an  active  mind,  it  appears  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
oSibr  a  few  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  reader*  Indeed, 
wheth^  we  view  our  production  as  a  mere  work  of  referenccj  to 

be  consulted  only  for  occasional  purposes,  and  in  some  of  its 
detached  parts ;  or,  as  presenting  the  general  outline  of  a  great 
nation,  in  its  political,  religious,  moral,  commercial,  and  social 
relations,  it  must  stimulate  an  individual  possessed  of  any  por- 
tion of  mind,  to  make  reflections  congenial  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject  We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  accompany  and  assist 
him  iit  ms  renmiks^  by  'Qie  following  general  observations. 

The  vaist  exteat  of  London,  and  its  immense  population, 
caxuiot  fail  to  strike  every  visiter  with  under  and  astonishment, 
iBveu  to  those  who  have  previously  resided  at  Paris,  or  in  any 
other  large  city,  these  circumstances  alone  must  be  matter  of 
surprise ;  for  London  is  not  only  more  extensive  than  Paris,  hut 
it  posseflses  at  least  400,000  more  inhabitants.  These,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  all  great  trading  cities,  arte  a  heterogeneous  masi^ 
composed  of  strangers  ftom  every  town  and  province  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  witli  a  large  portion  of  Je^vs,  both  native  and 
foreign,  Indians,  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Swiss, 
and  people  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  world.  From  its  ini- 
mense  trade,  foreign  and  internal,  a  constant  communication  is 
j^reserved  with  every  part  of  our  own  dominion^  both  at  home 
^aiid  abroady  M  wdl  as  with  eveiy  other  part  of  Ih6  globe;  *.  She 
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quantity  of  property  of  every  dcscrij^on  ftowing  into  tiie  mebo* 
polis,  and  distributed  from  it,  is  immense.  The  ntmiber  « 
strangers  constantly  here,  either  on  business  or  for  pleasure,  is 

supposed  to  amount  to  100,000.  Hence  the  prodiirious  con- 
course  of  people  in  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  carnages 
cartsy  and  other  vehides,  continually  crowding  through  then^ 
axe  unparalleled  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

London,  within  ttie  walls,  is  the  great  repository  of  the  me? 
cantile  wealth,  not  merely  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  fhe  wh<A 
country.  Hence  the  buildings  themselves  bear  ample  testimoo; 
to  the  object  for  which  they  were  raised.  Almost  every  housi 
has  a  shop,  or  a  counting-house ;  and  so  closely  are  they  huddlei 
together,  that  in  many  places  room  is  scarcely  lef i  for  tiie  [k.- 
sage  of  a  sinde  cart  The  ground  is  extremely  valuable^  and  u 

fiiSy  occupied.  ,       .  . 

London  is  the  centre  from  which  all  information,  civil  or  min- 
tary,  emanates.    The  number  of  newspapers,  and  other  political 

vehicles,  as  the  reader  will  have  perceived  under  appropriate 
heads,  is  prodigiously  great.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  on  p> 
rusing  a  few  of  these,  will  be  astonished  at  the  opposite  senc- 
ments  which  they  contain,  and  the  freedom  with  wliich  the- 
praise  or  censure  the  measures  of  government.  l!he  head  of  tb 
exeeutive  government  is  not  exempt  from  censure,  ant 

criticcil  examination  and  animadversion.  The  metropolis  w4 
only  thus  possesses  a  powerful  influence  over  the  politiefil  sent> 
ments  of  the  country  at  large,  but  has  a  considerable  weight  witl 
the  higher  powers  from  other  causes.  It  sends  eight  member 
to  parUament,— four  for  the  city  of  London,  two  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  two  for  Southwark.  But  this  is  trifling,  when  cons- 
pared  with  the  influence  and  riches  of  some  of  its  chartered  conn 
panics,  as  well  as  individuals.  The  Bank  of  England,  whidi  ij 
a  corporation  principally  composed  of  merchants,  has  beei 
closely  identified  with  Uie  government ;  the  minister  has  tVe- 
queiit  recourse  to  the  citizens  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  in 
the  revenue  by  loan;  and  all  these  circumstances  render  it 
incumbent  on  the  government  to  pay  peculiar  attwtion  to  Ite 
interests  of  the  city  in  general. 

The  metropolis  is  also  the  grand  theatre  for  &e  display  of 
talents,  either  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  It  is  here  alone^  perhaps.  I 
of  all  the  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  literary  ability 
will  receive  any  adequate  reward.  The  artist  of  genius  wil! 
generally  here  meet  with  encouragement  and  support.  He  wiU 
here  find  the  best  productions  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  ia 

every  department  of  the  fine  arts,  by  tb?  study  of  which  alone 
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heteanfiitain  excellence.  In  London  the  best  actors  are  to  be 
see%  and  the  most  i^lendid  theatres  of  which  Great  Briiain 
caB  boast  The  talents  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  performers 
at  the  opera  and  concerts  are  nnrivaDed ;  and  probably^  no  city 

in  Europe  possesses  a  place  of  public  camusemcnt  more  brilliant 
than  Vauxhall.  The  museums,  scientific,  literary,  and  national 
establishments,  are  almost  numberless,  and  carry  along  with 
tbem  an  influence  on  the  general  intellect  and  character  of  thiii 
metropolis  altogether  incalculable. 

The  merchants^  bankers,  and  higher  classes  of  tradesmen^ 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  manners  to  the  gentry,  with  whom, 
from  their  immense  wealth,  they  are  accustomed  to  associate. 
As  they  possess  the  same  wealtli,  and  greater  security  for  its 
enjoyment  than  the  merchants  of  other  countries,  tho}^  display  a 
spirit  of  firm  independence,  to  which  the  latter  appear  to  be 
utter  strangers;  and  from  this  spirit  man^  advantages  have, 
douhtless,  arisen,  both  to  the  political  coiidition  and  commercitU 
prosperity  of  England. 


DIARY  OF  AMUSEMENTS  IN  LONDON, 

i'OJNTINQ  OUT  TILE  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES  WORTHY  OF  NOTICE 

DUXUNO  THE  YEAR. 


JANUARY. 

6th.  Twelfth  Day.  Epiphany  is  celebrated  at  the  Chapd 
Royal,  St.  James's.  Gold,  frankincense,  and  mjTrh  are  pre- 
sented at  the  altar,  in  imitation  of  the  offering  made  by  tho 

Wise  Men  of  the  East,  and  the  music  and  smging,  on  this 
occasion,  is  generally  performed  by  the  first  professional  talent 
in  the  metropolis. 

In  the  evening,  the  confectioners'  and  pastry  cookfi'  shops 
present  a  brilliant  disj^ay  of  ornaments. 

On  Plough  Sunday,  or  first  Sunday^  after  Epiphany,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffi?,  and  Aldermen  go  in  state  from  the  Man- 
sion-house to  St.  Lawrence's  church,  and  afterwards  return  to 
dinner. 

On  Plough  Monday,  tho  Common -councilmcn  and  other 
Ward  Ofiicers  are  swom  into  Offipe^  at  GuildhalL 
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23d.  Hilary  Term  commenceft.  Oa  ibiSy  as  weU  as  on  the 
first  day  of  the  other  terms,  the  Judges  breakfast  at  the  XiOBd 
ChanoeUor's  honse,  and  aftienrards  proceed^  about  12  o*eloci^ 
to  Westminster-haU,  to  open  the  courts  of  law*  The  judges,  at 
%veU  as  the  counsel,  are,  on  this  occattou,  full  dressed^  and  the 
whole  s])ectacle  is  well  worthy  a  stranger's  .attention. 

During  each  term,  the  Gresham  lectures  are  dehvered.  Thf 
iiine  and  place  of  delivery,  and  the  subjects,  are  advertised  jk 
the  daily  papen^  and  the  public  axe  admitted  gratis. 

FEBRUARY. 

Ihe  British  Gallery  generally  opens  in  this  monthj  tor  thi 
exhibition  and  sale  of  works  by  British  Artists. — ^Adiuis^ion,  li 
Catalogues  Is. 

On  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  in  Lent,  Oratotic? 
er  Selecttons  of  Musio  are  performed  at  Covent-giaideii  wai 
DruryJane  theatres;  and  tne  minor  theatres  m  geaenlj 
opened  with  sleight  of  hand  and  mechanical  eodiibitioiiaL 

MARCH. 

1st.  St.  David^s  Day.  The  anniversaxy  of  the  Wd^ 
Charity-school  is  held. 

1 7th.   St.  Patrick's  Day,  when  the  annivexsary  of  the  Bene 

volent  Society  of  St.  Patrick  is  held. 

During  March,  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  most  of  tb* 
charitable  institutions  hold  their  anniversaries.  They  are  g-en*- 
rally  celebrated  by  a  public  dinner,  preceded  by  a  sermon,  oi 
the  same  day,  or  on  the  previous  Sunday.  They  are  always 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  and  tickets  for  the  dinner,  geaat 
rally  lis.  or  IL  may  be  procured  of  the  stewards,  or  at  tis 
tavern. 

From  March  to  May  inciujiive;  the  Blue-coat  boys  sup  ii 
pubUc.   See  page  245. 

APRIL. 

23d.  St.  George's  Day.  His  Majesty's  birth-day  is  usuaii} 
kept  on  tbis  day.  A  drawing-room  is  held  at  St.  James's  ;  aad 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns  hre  a  royal  salute  at  one  o^clodu  In 
tiie  evening,  the  houses  of  his  Mi\|eity's  tradesmen,  lUDid  nnny 
pubUc  buildings,  are  illuminated. 

On  Maunday  Thursday  a  confirmation  of  tlie  jimn9i 
brandies  of  the  nobility  takes  place,  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  S:. 
James's;  and  at  Whitchall-chapel,  the  annual  royal  dona4ion> 

are  distributed  by  his  Majesty's  abnoueri  to  as  maoy  pooir  mea 
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and  women  as  the  king  is  years  of  age.  The  service  at  White- 
hall commences  at  t£ee  o'clock^  and  strangers  who  cannot 
obtain  tickets  may  procure  admission  to  the  gallery  by  giving 

1^.  to  the  doorkeeper. 

Easter  Sunday.  The  king,  if  in  town,  attends  the  Chapel 
Royal^  St.  James's,  and  receives  the  Sacrament. 

Easter  Monday.  The  lord  mayor^  sheriiis,  aldermen,  &c,f 
'proceed  from  the  Mansion-house  in  state,  accompanied  by 
abont  600  Blue-coat  boys,  to  Christ  Churchy  Newgate-street^ 
where  they  hear  the  Spital  sermon,  and  afterwards  return  in 
procession  to  the  Mansion-house  to  dinner. 

On  the  same  day,  according  to  annual  custom,  a  stag  is 
turned  oiit  near  the  Eald-faced  Stag,  in  Epping-forest.  The 
king's  hounds  also  generally  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor. 

On  Easter  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  is  held 
Greenwich  fair,  which  presents  an  extensive  field  of  amusement 
for  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

On  Easter  Monday  also,  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Sadlers' 
Wells,  and  the  Surrey  tlieatre,  open  I'nr  tlie  summer  season. 

Easter  term  begins  the  thiid  ^Vcdnesday  after  Easter 
Sunday, 

During  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  exhibit  a  collection  of  modem  paintings,  at  their  gallery, 
in  Suffolk-street,  Haymarket. — ^Admission,  la. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  also  open  their  ex- 

liibition  tuwaids  the  end  uf  April. — Admission;  Is, 

MAY. 

1st.  On  this  and  the  two  following  days,  the  chimney-sweep- 
ers parade  the  streets  in  various  whimsical  dresses. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  opens  on  the  first  Mon* 
I  day  in  May.  On  the  precedm^  Fridav,  a  numerous  company 
enjoy  what  is  termed  a  private  view  of  tne  exhibition ;  and  on  the 
Saturday,  the  Iluyal  Academicians  and  a  select  party  dine  to* 
gether  at  Somerset  House, 

On  Holy  Thursday,  tlie  churchwardens,  overseers,  &c.,  of  each 
parish  of  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  the  charity-childxen^ 
attend  church,  and  walk  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 

In  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy*  is  held  at 
St.  PauPs,  when  a  fine  concert  of  sacred  music  is  performed.  A 
rehearsal  of  this  music  takes  place  a  day  or  two  before.  AU 
jHjrsons  contributing  to  the  charity,  at  the  doors,  are  admitted. 

Ifi  |day,  alspi  ih»  ^ledals  and  rewards  ofii^red  by  ih^  Society 
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of  Arts  are  distributed  to  the  successful  rftnAi4rt4MU  Tid&eii 
may  be  obtained  of  any  member  of  the  Society. 
Vauachall  opens  towaids  ilie  end  of  this  month* 

JUNE. 

On  the  first  Thursday  in  fiiis  monihi  fhe  charity  childreo  ot  , 

London,  to  the  number  of  7000  or  8000,  attend  divine  ser\  icu  ^ 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Tickets  of  admission  can  only  be  obtainec 
of  persons  connected  with  the  schools.  A  rehearsal  of  thi: 
meeting  takes  place  on  the  preceding  Tue8day»  to  which  person^ 
are  admitted,  at  6d.  each* 

Whit-Monday  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Greeawich  fair  i 
repeated^  as  at  faster;  and  Woodford  races  are  hdidL  ! 

In  the  second  week  after  Whitsuntide,  Ascot  races  take  place  , 

Trinity  Term  commences  the  first  Friday  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day.   Ou  the  first  Sunday  in  this  term,  the  lord  mayor,  sheriS 
aldermeui  &c.,  go  in  state  to  St.  Paul*s  cathedral|  to  meet  tiie 
.  j^^?6S,  and  attend  divine  service. 

24th«   The  shenfis  are  elected,  at  Guildhall, 

During  this  and  fhe  two  succeeding  months,  numerous  crickirf>  j 
matches  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  there  are  firr  i 
quent  rowing  andbaiUng  matcht  s  on  the  Thames.  \ 

The  theatres  of  Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane  close  about  ihi  \ 
end  of  this  month  or  beginning  oi  the  next »  and  the  ilaymarka 
and  English  Opera  open. 

On  Trinity  Monday  a  grand  procession  leaves  the  TVinitj- 
house,  Tower-hilly  .and  proceeds  by  water  to.  DeptforiL 

Woolwich  races  take  place  in  June. 

In  the  last  week  in  June,  the  glass-cutters  of  ttie  metropolis 
go  in  procession  through  the  streets,  exhibithig  various  curiot* 
specimens  of  their  labour.  The  braas-fouuders  also  make  a  » 
milar  display  about  this  time. 

JULY. 

The  parliament  is  generally  prorogued  during  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  if  the  king  goes  in  person^  a  ^rand  proces- 
sion, similar  to  that  when  the  parliament  is  op^ed,  takes  plaes 
from-^e  Palace  to  the  House  of  Lords.  31ie  stata»carnag^, 
drawn  by  eight  beautiful  cream-coloured  horses,  ma^nificeutlr 
caparisoned,  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
nobility,  the  number  of  soldiers  m  their  state  dresses,  and  thf 
multitude  assembled  to  witness  tlie  spectacle^  combine  to  presou 
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a  scene  of  tmriT'aned  interest.  His  Majes^  teaves'  the  palace 

at  about  one  o'clock. 

3 1st.  The  British  Museum  is  closed  for  two  months. 

AUGUST, 

1  st  A  rowing-match  takes  place  for  a  coat  and  badge^  which 
was  bequeathed  Doggett^  an  actor,  to  be  annnalljr  rowed  for 
by  six  watermen^  m  the  first  yea;r  after  they  were  out  of  their  ap* 

prenticeship. 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  this  mouth,  Edgeware  fair  |  and 
on  the  two  following  days^  Edgeware  races. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3d.  Bartholomew  fair  begins.  It  is  held  in  Smithfield|  and 
continues  three  days. 

Egham  races  are  held  this  month. 

21st.  St.  Matthew's  Day.  The  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  &c.,  re- 
pair to  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  to  hear  a  sermon,  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  the  hall  of  Christ's  Hospital^  where  two  of 
tbe  senior  Blue-coat  boys  deliver  orations. 

28th.  The  sheriffi  are  sworn  into  office  at  Guildhall,  before 
{he  lord  mayor,  aldermen^  &c.  The  hall  is  open  to  the  public. 

29tfa.  Michaelmas  Day.  The  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and 
other  city  officers,  go  in  state  from  the  Mansion-house  to  Guild- 
hall, whence  they  \vii\k  to  St.  Lawrence's  cliurch,  and  hear  ser- 
vice. They  then  return  to  Guildhall,  to  hold  a  common  hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  lord  mayor ;  after  which  the 
old  mayor  gives  the  new  one  a  grand  dinner,  at  the  Mansion- 
house. 

30th.   The  sheriffs  proceed  in  the  barges  of  their  respective 

companies,  to  Westminster-hall,  in  order  to  be  accepted  on  the 
part  of  the  kinp^j  by  thu  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  On  their 
return,  the  senior  sheriff  gives  a  dinner  at  the  higdi  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  he  belongs. 

OCTOBER. 
1st.   The  British  Museum  opens.   See  page  28S. 

NOVEMBER. 

6th.    Michaelmas  Term  begins.  ^ 
8thu   The  lord  mayor  is  sworn  into  office  at  Guildhall. 
9th.   The  lord  mayor's  show  takes  place*   See  page  52* 

DECEMBER. 

About  the  middle  of  this  monfh^  an  annual  show  of  cattle  is 
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Iidd  at  Dixon's  B^ositoryy  Goswell-street. — Admission,  h.  It 
was  instituted  by  the  late  Francis,  duke  of  Bedfoxd^  who  offired 

prizes  forrearinti;  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c. 

Tiie  number  of  cattle  brought  to  Smithfield  on  ^^lauJay  in  the  * 
week  precoiliag  Christmas  is^  generally  larger  than  on  any  ouici 
day  ot  the  year.  , 

21st.  St.  Thomas's  Day.  The  common-counciknen  aft 
elected. 

25th.  Christmas  Day«  Good  music  and  singing  may  k 
heard  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

Besides  these  v»irious  sources  of  amusement,  there  are  many 
others,  which  have  already  been  described  in  Chapters  X« 
and  Xlli. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TKS  ENVIRONS  OF  LONi>ON. 

In  the  following  description,  we  profess  to  notice  only  the  mcstiH 
markablc  places  in  the  vicinity  of  londou,  as  an  account  of  every  spJ 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  tnis  work.  I 

ACTON  is  a  village  about  five  miles  from  LondoUj  on  the  road 
to  Uxbridge.  It  is  noted  as  having  been  the  residence  of  si 
Matthew  Hale,  the  upright  judge;  of  Richard  Baxter,  the  noJ 
conformist  divine^  and  of  Skippon,  the  parliamentary  ^eneni 
None  of  the  houses^  however,  in  which  these  persons  resided  si 
now  standing.    Coach,  Bell-inn,  Ilolbom.  I 

ASCOT-HEATH  is  about  six  miles  from  Windsor,  on  tM 
road  to  Bagshot.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  races  held  here  in  lii 
second  week  after  Whitsuntide,  which  afford  four  or  tive  day! 
amusement  to  the  numerous  spectators,  amongst  whom  sonl 
of  the  royal  family  may  generally  be  distinguisfaMid.  I 

BAKNES  is  a  village  on  the  Sumy  side  of  the  numMl 
about  six  miles  west  of  London.  About  a  quarter  of  a  na^ 
from  it  is  Bam  Elms,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  luaje^ 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  old  house  calkJ 
queen  Elizabeth's  dair^'-^  where  Jacob  Tonson  died.  Here  x\m 
celebrated  boolvseller  erected  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  xkd 
Kit  Cat  Club,  and  ornamented  it  with  portraits  of  the  membsBI 
I3arn  Elms  was  Mimrise  the  leriftsuwuf  Oovrtqr/  tiie  poet,  s^ 
of  Heidegger,  the  master  of  the  revels  to  George  II. 

BATT£RS£A  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  on  the  banlis  of  the 
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Qout  four  miles  from  London.  Here  the  celebrated 
le  was  bom  and  died;  and  heroi  in  a  room  forming 
family  mansion^  he  often  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 

Pope.  This  room  still  remains,  but  the  greater  por- 
)  house  has  been  pulled  down.  In  the  chiirch  is  a 
t  to  tlie  memory  of  Bolingbroke,  executed  by  iioubi- 
re  likewise  are  buried  Curtis,  the  botanist ;  Astle  the 
}  and  Collins,  the  author  of  the  Peerage.  This  vil^ 
ong  been  noted  for  its  asparagus.  The  wooden  bridge 
Thames  here  was  erected  about  1772.  GbacAe<.— « 
urch-street,  Leadenhall-street,  and  Strand. 
IKHEATH,  Kent,  5J  miles  from  London,  is  a  fine 
heath,  in  the  parishes  of  Green\^nchj  Lewisham,  and 
i  commands  some  delightful  prospects,  particularly 
lawn  called  the  Point,  behind  a  grove  at  the  west  end 
date-row.  Amongst  the  many  pleasant  villas  which 
6a  heath,  may  be  noticed  Westcomb-park  and  the 
ads.  The  house  formerly  occupied  by  Uie  princess  of 
as  been  pulled  down. 

80,  a  cavern  was  discovered  on  the  side  of  the  Ascent  to 
ath.  It  consists  of  several  rooms,  from  12  to  36  feet 
ch  way,  which  have  a  communication  with  each  other 
ad  avcfnues.  Some  of  the  apartments  have  large  conical 
It6  feet  high,  supported  by  a  column  of  chalk.  The 
of  the  cavern  is  50  feet  from  the  entrance ;  at  the  ex* 
m,  IGO  feet;  and  it  is  descended  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
(es  and  roof  are  rocks  of  chalk,  the  bottom  is  a  tine  dry 
md  100  feet  under  ground  is  a  well  of  very  fine  water, 
^deep.    This  cavern  is  said  to  have  been  the  retreat  of 

rde,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  occtipied  bjr 
in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cxomwdl.  The  entrance  to  it 
I  seen  from  the  great  road  leading  to  Dartford.  Admit* 

^den  College^  on  the  cast  side  of  Blackheath,  was  erected 
John  Morden,  a  Turkey  merchant,  who,  in  1702,  devised 
testates  to  the  Turkey  Company,  for  the  support  of  the 
P  and  the  maintenance  of  poor,  a^ed,  and  decayed  mer- 
Kof  England.  The  pensioners,  mo  are  allowed  40/*  a 
pust  be  single  men,  members  of  the  churdi  of  £neland| 
ft  less  than  50  years  of  age.    Over  the  gate  of  the  build- 
e  statues  of  sir  John  and  lady  Morden.  Coaches.- — Grace- 
h-st. ;  Charing-cross ;  Leadenhall-street ;  and  Fleet-street. 
iACKWALL  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  about  2 J  miles 
Ihe  metropolis*  It  is  particohaly  noted  for  its  dock-yards^ 
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whidi  bdong  to  the  Sasl  India  Odmpany.   0»  tlie  ftidttf  ihe 

iiv«r  flfe  semaltatremi,  wMek  a»e  miid»  fingqiieiried^ 

by  pariief  who  come  liore  to  eat  wliite  bait ;  tiie  windaws  eon- 

mand  fine  views  of  W oolwicli^  Greenwich,  Shooter' &-bill, 
tbe  adjncent  euuiitry. 

Coac/r's. — Whitechaptjl  and  Leadenhail-streei» 

BOX-HILL  is  a  delightful  emiiieiice  on  the  road  to  YiaA 
iRg,  about  22  miles  from  Londooi  and  thvee  befoad  Lealki^ 
ke&d.  li  received  its  name  fiDm  tbe  bo»4reea  phaied  on  <b 
stratbsiAe  of  it,  by  the  eail  of  Aitrndel,  in  the  tis«»  <»f  Chariest 
Its  situation  is  quite  romantic,  and  it  commands  views  of  Lor 
don.  the  S7*eater  part  of  Middlesex,  a  considerable  portion  o 
Kent  and  Surrey,  and  Sussex  as  far  as  the  South  Downs.  A 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  contiguous  to  the  high  roadf  ia  an  exei 
lent  hotel,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  are  some  beantiftil  hse 
irriften  by  MnKBerbauU,  after  viewing  the  adiaeent  seaauj* 

BRENTFORD  in  a  market-town  on  the  llifliiiesy  7^  nsk 
from  Hyde-park-corner.  It  has  a  church  ,  and  a  chapel  in  whi«2 
is  a  ])icture  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Zotiany.  In  a  field  adi> 
cent  to  this  to^vn,  called  the  Half-acre,  the  freeholders  of  MiddL* 
sex  assemble  to  elect  representatives.  lUm  market-day  ie 
day.  Coaches. — St.  Pftol's  Churchpyard^  and  Gloucoatar  Co^ 
lee-house,  PiceadHty. 

BROMLET  is  a  markei-town  in  Kent,  10  nnle»  frm  Im 
don.    It  possesses  a  college  founded  by  John  Wanier.  bishop 
Rochester,  for  20  widows  of  loyal  and  orthodox  clergyniei. 
The  church  contains  themonument  of  Dr.  Hawkeswortli,  auliir 
of  the    Adv^tin'er,''  who  died  at  this  place  in  1773.  lu 
vicinity  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Rocbestery 
cent  to  which  is  St*  Blaiae-wdl)  aminml  sprii^  similayto 
at  Tunbridge.     Goaehes^ — Gracecborch^streai; 
Gharing-cross ;  Water-lane ;  Bridge-street,  Westminster ; 
Borough. 

BUSHY-PARK  is  a  royal  demesne  near  Hampton-couri> 
about  12  miles  from  London.    It  is  occupied  by  the  duke 
Olarence.    CoaeAeff^Bellor  Bull,  Holbom;  and  WhiteHooK 
eeKar,  Piccadilly,  | 

CAMBERWELL  is  a  pleasant  village  in  Snncey,  three  mU 
from  London-bridge.  It  has  two  diurches,  one  of  which  isl 
handsome  modem  building.  The  Grove,  which  is  an  enibuAf  edi 
walk  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  forms  a  delightfid  promenadi* 
Coaches. — St.  l^iul's  Church-yard;  Gracechurch-street ;  Loub 
enh all-street ;  Charinff-cross;  and  Fleefr«treet.  ' 

CHELSEA  is  a  village  on  the  O^hames,  two  miles  bma  hd 
don,  and  is  particularly  noted  for  two  charitable  inslitationSi  m 
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UBUtaxf  Sjaptsl  and  tin  Militari^  Aaylmn^  yMA  ham  tea 
ilreadjr  AefeKsnbed.   la  the  old  churi^  Is  m  mo&oment  to  m 

rhomas  More,  erected  by  himself,  and  in  the  church-yard  is  the 
bomb  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  whose  collections  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  a  monument  erected  by  the 
LfiiiBSBau  and  Horticultinral  Societies,  to  the  memory  of  Miller| 
iJie  author  of  the  "  flaidener's  Dictionary.'*  The  duchew  eff 
MAftanne,  ifleawr  Owyn,  eir  Bobert  Walpole^  «r  Hans  Sloane^ 
and.  sir  lliomas  More,  were  residents  in  iliis  parirtk.  Ai  Chdsea 
likewise  is  a  Botanical  Garden,  which  was  bequeathed  by  sir 
Hans  Sloane  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  who  have  erected 
rt  marble  statue  of  their  Ijenefactor,  by  Rysbrach,  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden.  On  the  south  side  are  two  very  large  cedars 
£«ibaiius  whudi  were  planted  in  1685,  and  on  the  north  is  a 
^reen^umse  and  a  botanical  libiaxy.  0oti  Sidtero's  is  a  famous 
cofl^house  in  Cheyne-walk,  which  was  so  called  from  the  name 
y£  its  first  proprietor,  Salter,  who,  by  his  eccentric  conduct  and 
collection  of  curiosities  attracted  much  company  to  his  house. 
These  curiosities  were  sold  by  auction  in  1 799,  since  which  pe- 
riod the  house  has  gradually  declined  in  celebrity.  Chelsea  has 
been  famous  for  its  buns  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  new 
dbmch  of  St  Ltdce'Si  Chdsea,  has  aheady  been  described. 

Caa€ha4 — Strand;  Charing-cross  $  LeadeahaBkstteet ;  and 
f  leetHstreet. 

CHKRTSEY,  in  Surrey,  21  miles  from  London,  is  a  place 
considerable  antiquity,  with  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Fhames.  The  Porch-house  was  once  the  residence  of  Cowley 
fcbe  poet.  Coac^(?«.— Bolt-in-tun,  Fleet-street. 

CHiBWICK  is  a  viUage  on  the  Thames,  about  six  miles 
Brom  London.  In  ihe  earl  of  Burlington's  vault  in  the  churd^ 
ire  deposited  (he  remains  of  Kent  the  famous  gardener,  and  in 
bhe  church-yard  are  interred  the  following  remarkable  charac- 
ters :  earl  Macartney,  who  conducted  the  embassy  to  China ; 
iir  John  Chardin,  the  oriental  traveller  ;  Ralph,  the  historian  5 
G^ii^ths,  the  original  editor  of  the  Monthly  Keview;  Louther^- 
bourg,  the  landscape  painter ;  Hogarth,  on  whose  tomb  is  an 
3pitaph  by  Garrick;  Mary,  countess  of  Faulconberg,  the 
laughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Ibmkins,  the  penman,  to 
^vhose  memoiy  a  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  church,  by 
Chantrey ;  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  an  Italian  of  considerable  literary 
ai^tainments. 

CMswick-houte^  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is  a  very 
Sne  specimen  of  axchitecture,  and  is  richly  adorned  witli  sculp- 
tmesy  paintings,  fte.  Ihe  gardens  aie  tastefully  laid  ouiiy  and 
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omamented  with  statues  and  other  decorations.  At  tlustui* 
non  Mr.  Fos  expired  in  1806,  and  Mr,  Canning  in  1827. 
CMM^Aet.— Piccadilly ;  St  Paul's  Church-vajd. 

CLAPHAM  is  a  villan;e  in  Surrey.  3|  miles  south  from  Lo^ 
don,  consisting  chiefly  of  many  handsome  houses  siirroimding  i 
deUghti'ui  common,  which  was  formerly  little  ])etter  than  i 
monas,  and  the  roads  were  ahnost  impassable.  The  latter  ar 
now  in  an  excellent  state,  and  the  common  itself  is  so  beantifiifi' 
planted  with  trees,  both  English  and  exotic,  that  it  has  mno 
the  appearance  of  a  park.  Near  the  road  to  Wandsworth  is  i 
reservoir  of  fine  water,  from  which  the  village  is  supplied.  A 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  conimon  is  a  church,  erected  in  1  77i 
and  on  the  spot  foi-merly  c)ccupie{l  by  the  old  church  is  an  ek^g^ 
chapel.  The  manor-house,  now  a  boarding-school  for  youn. 
ladies, is  situated  near  this  spot,  and  is  rendexed  oonqpicaous  by, 
curious  octagonal  tower. 

CiMtehe»4 — ^Bank;  Fleet-street;  Charing^^ross ;  Strand. 

CLAREMONT-HOUSE,  near  Esher,  about  17  miles  fr« 
London,  is  situated  on  a  charming  spot  of  coimtry.  It  was 
residence  of  the  late  lamented  and  beloved  princess  Charlott 
and  the  scene  of  her  death.  The  house  was  originally  tmill  b 
sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  was  snccessiirely  occupied  and  improfi^ 
by  the  earl  of  Claze,  afterwards  the  duke  of  Newcastie^  knt 
Clive,  viscount  Galwav;  eail  of  Tyrconnel,  and  C.  BL  £lSs,  e^ 
of  whom  it  was  purcnased  by  parliament  for  the  prince  an 
princess  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  for  63,000/.  The  duke  of  Newca.<j 
adorned  the  park  by  many  plantations,  under  the  direction 
Kent,  and  on  a  mount  erected  a  building  in  the  shape  of  a  ca^iic 
and  called  it  Claremont,  from  his  own  name,  by  which  the  piaa 
has  been  since  known.  While  the  estate  was  in  the  possession  ^ 
lord  Clivethe  mansion  was  rebuilt,  and  the  gnrands  laid  out  k; 
Mr.  Brown.  The  house  is  an  oblong,  44  yards  by  34.  On  tfc 
ground-Hoor  are  eight  rooms,  besides  the  hall  and  the  grei 
staircase.  In  the  principal  front,  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  ti^ 
grand  entrance  under  a  pediment,  supported  by  Coiinihi^ 
columns. 

CROYDON  is  a  market-town  in  Surrey,  ten  miles  fros 
London.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town;  in  the  fd^i 
mer  are  the  church,  and  the  remains  of  the  ardbbidiop  of  Ci^ 
terbuiy^s  palace ;  and  in  the  latter,  wliich  is  situated  on  th 
high-road  to  Brighton,  stand  the  buttor-maiket,  the  co^^ 
house,  and  Whitgift's  Hospital,  The  latter  is  a  brick  building 
endowed  m  15IJG  and  1599,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  waniti 

schoolmaster^  and  about  30  poor  brethren  and  sistessy  who 
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lominated  by  tha  archbishop  of  Canterbury*  A  chapel  ia  this 
Lospital  oontains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  founder.  Tha  church 
I  a  eapacioua  buildings  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower:  itcon^ 
ains  ifae  remains,  and  monuments  to  the  memory  of  avdibishopa 

iheldon,  Wake,  Grindall,  Whitgift,  Potter,  axid  Herring.  The 
nonument  to  archbishop  Sheldon  is  a  fine  specimen  of  sculp-. 
Lire,  representing  him  in  his  uyiiscopal  rolies.  C'roydon  has  se- 
eral  chahty-schoois^  a  theatre,  and  numerous  meeting-houses. 
;he  iron  railway  from  Wandsworth  passes  by  this  town  to 
if  exsthami  and  a  canal  leads  from  Croydon  to  the  Thames  at 
totherhitbe. 

Coaches,  —  Gracechurch-street ;  Bishopsgate-street  Witliin} 
lolbom  ;  Borough;  and  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 

DEPTFORD,  a  larc^e  town  iu  Kent,  divided  into  Upper  and 
^ower,  was  anciently  called  West  Greenwich  and  D^tford*  It 
i  seated  on  the  Thames,  four  miles  S.SJii.  from  Xiondon,  and 
3  remarkable  for  its  capacious  victualling-yard  and  docks.  It 
laa  a  wet  dock  of  two  acres,  and  another  of  an  acve  and  a  half, 
rith  great  quantities  of  timber,  extensive  storehouses,  &c.  Hera 
[le  royal  yachts  are  generally  kept.  The  manor-house  of  Say's 
Juurt  was  tlie  seat  of  John  Kvelyn,  os(|.,  a  celebrated  natural 
ihilosopher  of  the  last  century,  and  the  residence  also  oi  Peter 
he  Great,  during  the  time  that  he  worked  as  a  shipwright  in  the 
ard*  But  this  honse  has  been  demolished  many  years,  and  on 
ts  site  now  stands  the  workhouse  of  St.  Nicholasl — ^In  Deptford 
re  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul ;  and  two  hos* 
itals,  one  of  which  was  incai*porated  by  Henry  V  III.,  and  is 
ailed  Trinity-house  of  Deptford  Strond;  it  contains  21  houses, 
nd  is  situated  near  the  church.  The  other,  called  Trinity  Hos- 
ital|  has  38  houses*  Both  are  for  decayed  pilots  or  masters  of 
hips^  or  their  widows.  On  Trinity  Monday  a  ^and  procession 
omes  bare  by  waiter  from  Trinity-house,  and  is  received  with  - 
he  firing  of  cannon  and  other  marks  of  joy  and  festivity.  Be- 
ides  the  churches,  there  are  chapels  belont^ing  to  the  metho^ 
dsts,.to  the  baptists,  and  other  classes  of  dissenters. 

About  half  a  mile  south  from  Deptford,  on  the  banks  of  the 
tavensboumc,  is  a  lai^e  building,  in  which  gun-barrels,  bayo- 
leto,  halbeids,  &c.,  are  manu&ctured  by  machinery,  set  in  motion 
y  a  steam-engine  of  vast  power.  Over  Deptford  Creek,  which 
ras  formerly  passed  in  boats,  and  frequently  altendcd  with 
langer,  a  commodious  wooden  bridge  has  been  erected  for  foot* 
lassengers. 

Coaches, — Charing- cross,  and  Gracechurch-strect. 
DOAKIN£t.  in  Suney,  S3'  miles  from  London^  ia  sur- 
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rounded  by  very  beautiful  scenery.  Leith  Hill,  Box  Hill,  Nor- 
bury  Park,  and  Mickleham,  in  its  vicinityi  are  well  wortby  d 
%  Tint  About  half  a  mile  from  Dorking  is  Deepdenef  the  d^ 
gani  manaioii  of  Mr.  Hope. 

Coaehe$. — Crow  Keys^  GxaeeehnrclMrixeet ;  Golden-cnii 
Charing-cross. 

DULW ICH  is  a  hainlet  of  CamberweU,  about  five  miles  firoo 
London,  remarkable  for  tbe  beauty  of  it!?  scenLT}^  It  was  f\;- 
merly  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters,  and  was  the  birth-plac^  c 
Nan  Catleyi  the  actress,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lascelles.  God's 
CioUege,  atttiis  place,  was  fomided  by  Edward  AUeyne^  esq^ 
player  of  great  celebrity,  and  a  contemporary  of  Shak^ean 
who  havint;  realized  a  considerable  fortune,  retired  to  Dulwid 
and  supenateiided  the  erection  of  his  college,  which  he  devote 
to  the  maintenance,  education,  and  relief  of  poor  and  netjt 
people,  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Without,  St.  Saviour's: 
Soiithwarky  part  of  St.  Giles's,  Crippl^aie»  and  Camberwe. 
The  manor  of  Dulwich  belongs  to  the  corporation  q£  this  eft 
lege,  and  the  estate  being  mu<m  increased  by  indosures,  dm- 
tions,  and  the  advanced  value  of  land,  while  the  original  uui 
her  of  persons  relieved  has  not  been  enlarged,  a  situation  J 
God's  Gift  College  is  extremely  desirable^  and  approaches  i 
opulence.  ^ 

The  chapel  of  the  college  contains  a  copy  of  Raphael's  TVar 
figurationi  by  JuUo  B^mano :  but  the  principal  object  of  ciw 
mtf  is  the  Picture  Qfdtertjy  whidi  was  erected  in  1813»  undr 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Soane.    It  contains  a  fine  collection  ' 
pictures,  which  were  left  by  sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  an  eminei^ 
tiistorical  painter,  and  intended  to  form  the  fouiidatiou  of  a 
tional  Gallery.   The  public  are  allowed  to  view  this  galltr 
every  dayi  except  Fridays  and  Sundays.   The  hours  of  adm>l 
sion,  from  April  to  November^  are  from  ten  to  five  ;  and  (vos 
November  to  April,  from  eleven  to  three.  Tickets  of  adiab* 
sbn  may  be  obtained  gratis  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  Harley-street ;  M* 
Colnaghi^  Fall  Mall  East  3  Mr.  Ackennanu,  Stra,nd  i  and 
Clay,  Ludgate-hill.  ! 

Coaches. — Gracechurch-street,  and  Fleet-street. 

EGHAM  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  18  miles  west  of  Londm 

remarkable  for  its  races,  which  are  held  at  Kunnymead  in 

tember.   This  mead  is  likewise  celetnated  as  the  |dace  wb0» 

king  John  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna  C5harta.     In  tJ* 

parish  also  is  Cooper's  Hill,  the  subject  of  Deuhain's  ctjlcbrjUc^ 
poem. 

CoacAe*,— White-Horse  Cellar,  and  Fketrstxeet* 
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ELTHAM,  about  8  miles  from  Londoii|  has  fha  VBOttiiiB  of 
a  palace^  in  wUch  Edward  II.  resided* 
G^ocAet Gharing-crossi  and  Fleet-street 

EPPING,  a  town  in  Essex,  17  miles  from  London,  famous 
for  its  butter  and  sausages.  On  Epping  Forest  a  stag  is  turned 
out  annually  on  Easter-Mouday^  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public. 

EPSOM  is  a  town  in  Surr^,  about  15  miles  from  London* 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  mineral  springSi  but  is  now  more 
noted  for  its  horse-races,  which  are  held  in  Mot  and  October, 
and  attract  an  immense  number  of  spectators.   The  race-ground 

is  an  elevated  spot,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  A  hand- 
some rac€-starid  was  erected  here  in  1829.  Pttt-pUice^  near  Ej)- 
som  church,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  where  lord  Lyttelton  ex- 
pired,  three  days  after  a  singular  dream  in  which  he  was  warned 
of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

Caack€9. — Charing-cross;  Bridge-street^  Westminster  |  HoU 
bom;  Graoechurch-fltreet ;  Fetter-lane. 

ETON,  21  miles  from  London,  a  village  on  the  Thames,  in 
Bucks,  opposite  Windsor,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a 
bridge,  was  in  ancient  times,  and  is  at  present,  famed  for  its 
royal  college  and  school,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  for 
the  si^^port  of  a  provost  and  seven  feUowSj  and  the  education  of 
seventy  youths  in  classical  learning.  It  consists  of  two  quad- 
rangles ;  one  appropriated  to  the  school  and  the  lodgings  of 
the  masters  and  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  copper 
statue  of  the  founder ;  the  other  to  the  apartments  of  the  provost 
and  fellows.  The  library  is  one  of  tlie  finest  in  England.  The 
chapel  is  a  stately  structiire,  resembling  that  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  marble  statue,  by  Baconi 
of  the  iU-fated  Henry.  The  seventy  king's  scholars,  as  those 
are  called  who  are  on  the  foundation,  when  properly  qualified, 
are  elected,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  to  King's  College, 
ill  Cambridge,  but  are  not  removed  till  mere  are  vacancies,  and 
then  according  to  seniority.  After  they  have  been  three  years 
at  Cambridge,  they  claim  a  fellowship.  Besides  those  on  the 
foundation,  there  are  seldom  less  than  300  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen's sons,  who  board  at  the  masters'  houses,  or  witibin  the 
I  bounds  of  the  college.  The  revenue  of  the  college  amounts  to 
I  about  5000/.  a  year.  The  lover  of  poetry  will  always  recollect 
Gray's  "  Ode  to  Eton  College,"  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
The  celebrated  Person  was  educated  here. 

Eton  College  and  Chapel  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
attendant 
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The  Htoii  Montem  is  a  singular  cugtom^  which  tedw  place 
triemually  on  Whit  Tuesdaj.  The  young  genfiemttn  of  Sloa 
College  maieh  in  prdeestton  to  fiUt-billf  a  amaU  mound  on  fiie 
flMt»  dl  the  Bath  road,  whm  flieir  captain,  who  is  the  best 
scholar  among  those  belonging  to  the  foiuidatioFn,  recites  apas- 
sa^  from  some  ancient  author.  The  young  genUemen,  cailtd 
salt-bearers,  who  are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  disperse  ia 
▼artous  directionsi  to  ooU^t  money  ttom  all  p«88eiigieir%  none 
hoing  penfiitted  to  pass  wilhout  bestowing  somefliing  ;  &  tickift 
is  then  giren,  whidi  is  soneraQy  wnmanuiaha^  that  they  may 


not  be  again  solidted*    The  money  thus  cdlected^  whidi 

amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds^  is  given  to  tlie  captain,  to 
enable  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  one  of  the  Universities. 
This  ceremony  is  generally  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  the 
royal  family  and  a  splendid  company. 

Sjdendid  regattas  take  place^  June  4^  and  tiie  laat  Stthnda; 
in  July.  On  meso  oefca^ons  the  young  gentbnien  of  Btnn  g^^ 
in  procesmon  in  several  beats,  to  a  mealow  oipposite  Suriy  Hail 

where  a  cold  collation  is  provided,  and,  on  their  return,  tin.- 
works  are  exhibited  on  an  island,  a  little  above  Windsor  Jiridgt 

Coaches, — Fleet-street,  and  White-horse  Cellar. 

FAIRLOP-OAK,  a  celebrated  tree  in  Hainaiilt  Forest 
!l$ssex,  was  blown  dow%  February  1820,  It  was  w^aopekaik 
for  its  eitended  brttnebo«|  which  covered  a  spacer  more  SM 
feet  in  eitcumfbrence,  and  under  which  a  tm  wae  amiuaUy  helc 
on  the  first  Friday  in  July.  This  fair  originated  with  the  ecceii- 
trie  Mr.  Day,  a  pump  and  block-maker  of  Wapping,  who  hai 
a  small  estate  in  the  vicinity,  aiinnally  repaii-ed  here  on  th^ 
day  above  mentioned,  with  a  party  of  friends,  to  dina  od  besyni 
and  bacon.  Every  year  added  to  the  nnmbefi  and  in  ttttcooiv 
bf  a  short  time  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  le^pdsr  fiscv 
which  is  still  continued,  though  the  eecenirioinstitator  mnd  t)» 
venerable  oak  are  no  longer  in  existence.  The  pump  and  blocV 
makers  of  Wapping  always  attend  in  a  boat  drawn  by  six 
and  accompanied  by  music. 

FR06M0RE  is  a  charming  estate,  about  half  a  mite  fi 
Windsor,  originally  the  property  of  the  hon.  Mrs.  Egeitoiiy  burl 
in  1792  purchased  bv  the  consort  of  George  lU^  bw  wbom  i 
in^  ^atl^  improved^  The  grounds  are  tastefuDy  taad  out,  aai 
adorned  with  several  otnamental  buildings,  some  of  whidi  wen 
designed  by  Wyatt,  and  others  hy  the  prmcess  Elizabeth.  Iltf 
majesty  had  a  private  printing-press  here,  under  the  gopennr 
tendence  of  her  Hbrarian. 

FULHAM  is  a  village  four  miles  from  Londoii|  oa  ibm  wtatk 
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>ank  of  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a  wooden  bridge  where  a 
[>U  must  be  paid*  The  diurch  contains  numerous  monuments^ 
ne  of  which  was  erected  in  memory  of  Dr.  Butts,  mentioned  hf 

>hakspeare  in  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in  the  chiirch-yard  are  depo* 
itedmost  of  the  bishops  of  London  since  the  Restoration,  In 
■"ulham-house,  near  the  bridge,  Granville  Sharp,  esq.,  the  zea- 
lus  friend  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  died  in  July  18 13, 
)n  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  short  distance  west  of  Fulham, 
taods  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the  gardens  of  which 
ontain  numerous  botanical  curiosities.  Here  the  amiable 
ishop  Porteus  expired  in  1809.  Hie  uursery-grounds  and 
iiarket-i^^ardens  of  Fulham  supply  Covent-garden  with  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Coaches. — St.  Paul's  Church*yard^  Strand;  and  White-horse 
cellar. 

6RAVESEND  is  situated  on  the  Thames  in  Kent,  22  miles 
rom  London.  Here  YiBssels  entering  the  river  are  visited  by 
lie  custom-house  officers.   During  summer,  steam-boats  leave 

jondon  for  this  place  every  morning,  and  return  in  the  after- 
loon.  About  three  milfis  from  Gravesendis  Cobham  Hallf  the 
eat  of  earl  Darnley. 

Coaches. — ^Bull,  Leadenhall-street ;  Golden-cross^  Charing* 
ross ;  Cross  Keys,  Wood-street 

GRESNWICH,  a  town  in  Kent,  five  miles  KS JB.  from 
!iOndon,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  Old 
Church  is  a  handsome  stone  fabric,  constructed  in  the  Grecian 
tyle :  it  contains  three  portraits  of  sovereigns,  and  a  curious 
lainting,  on  board,  representing  a  monumental  effigy  of  queen 
illizabeth.  The  New  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  com- 
fenced  in  1823,  from  designs  hj  Basevi,  and  consecrated  July 
;5,  1825*  It  is  situated  between  the  Hospital  and  the  Parl^ 
nd  is  capable  of  accommodating  1713  persons.  This  edifice  is 
•f  Grecian  architecture.  It  is  built  of  white  brick,  with  stone 
j-essings.  The  front,  which  presents  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  co- 
Linins,  is  of  stone,  and  is  surmouiited  by  a  stone  tower  of  two 
tories.  The  interior  is  chastely  ornamented,  and  over  the  altar 
s  a  picture  by  Richter,  representing  Christ  healing  the  blind. 

Among  the  charitable  foundations  are  two  colleges  for  poor 
leople ;  one  founded  by  the  celebrated  antiquary,  William  Lam- 
laxd,  being  the  first  erected  by  an  English  protestant  subject  $ 
.nd  the  other  by  Henry  Howard,  earl  «f  Northampton.  This 
own  has  been  the  residence  of  many  noble  and  literary  charac- 
srs.  William  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  resided  here 
Ctw  bis  release  from  prison  by  Henry  Ylli.^  tiU  his  death  in 
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1812  ;  bishop  Gttfanll  lived  here  before  Jbis  promotiou  to  \k 
0M  of  Chester,  'm  1714 ;  the  brare  sir  Joha  Lawson,  & 
leoiu^e  (tf  the  Dutch,  died  here  of  the  wounds  received inth 
met  engagemeiit  with  the  Duidi  fle^  in  Hay  1665  ;  tbeUtte 

days  of  sir  John  Leake  were  passed  here,  in  a  villa  built  for  hi 
own  residence  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  had  lodging  in  Chuxch-stred 
in  1737,  Avben  he  composed  a  great  part  of  his  Ireud  as 
walked  in  the  park* 

Greenwidh  was  the  birth-place  of  queen  Maiy  and  quee 
Blisabethi  andhere  Edward  VI.  died.  A  palace,  ereetedte 
hf  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  named  it  Plaoeniia,ii 
enlarged  by  Henry  VII.,  and  completed  by  Henry  VIII.;  bu 
becoming  ruinous,  was  pulled  down  by  Charles  11. ;  who  beg^ 
a  magnificent  edifice,  and  lived  to  see  the  first  wing^  finisbt> 
He  also  enlarged  the  park,  walled  it  round,  planted  it,  an 
erected  a  tojral  observatory  on  the  top  of  the  hiUt  for  the  use  ^ 
Oie  celebrated  Flamatead^  whose  name  the  house  retains.  Ik 
pment  astvonomer  royal  is  Mr.  Pond,  and  the  instrumoits  md 
use  of  are  considered  the  best  in  Europe ;  but  the  observat«ryi 
not  open  to  the  public.  From  the  meridian  of  Greenwicb  J 
£nglish  astronomers  make  their  calculations. 

Tiie  park  and  hill  are  distinguished  for  their  beautii^ 
scenery,  and  extensive  prospects  of  London  and  the  adjacd 
country.  They  are  much  frequented  during  summer  by  pic-i^ 
parties,  who  eitfaeir  bring  their  own  provisionB,  or  obtain  refire^ 
ment  from  the  numerous  tea  and  coffee-rooms  in  the  street  le# 
ing  to  the  entrance  of  the  Park.  They  are  likewise  much  r 
sorted  to  at  the  fairs  which  are  held  here  on  the  Monday,  luc 
day,  and  Wednesday,  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  weeks. 

The  Hospital  and  Naval  Asylum,  which  form  the  princif^ 
ornaments  of  this  phice,  have  been  already  described  in  anotki 
l^art  of  the  work. 

Coaches  and  Omnibus, — Charing-cross ;  Gracechurdi-etittii 
Fleet-street. — Boats  go  diuring;  summer,  every  half-liouij  fe* 
the  Tower-stairs,  and  the  fare  is  only  6d. 

HACKNEY  is  an  extensive  and  populous  village,  about  tf 
miles  from  Shoreditch  church,  having  for  its  hamletSi  Upper  ^j* 
Lower  Clapton,  Shaeklewell,  Dalston,  andHomerton.  It  is  nott  J 
88  the  birth-place  of  the  witty  Dr.  South,  and  the  b 
Howard;  and  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  hackney 
though  the  term  hackney,  as  applied  to  any  thing  h 
made  use  of  before  this  village  was  in  much  repute.  The  ^ti 
cipal  objects  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  mansion  at  the  exiitffii^] 
of  Chuzeh*stroet9  formerly  the  residence  qf  Ward»  whose  wS^l 
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ai»  iMfi  iiiittortalked  hy  Pope ;      nuts^yiftouudi  of  MMn. 

^oddiges,  containing  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  exotics  in 
iie  kingdom ;  Brooke-house,  at  Clapton,  erected  on  the  site  of 
.  mansion  inhabited  by  lord  Brooke ;  and  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Clapton.  The  church,  erected  in  1797 ^  is  a  heavy 
)rick  buiklin^,  to  which  a  stone  steeple  and  porticoM  wm 
iddedinlSlf;  the  vestilnites  a»  oniameiited  with  Mvml  m 
lumenls,  bronghi  from  the  old  ehuroh^  only  the  steeple  of  wUdi 
emains.  The  church-yard  is  planted  with  trees,  which  give  it  a 
ery  rural  appearance,  and  render  it  a  pleasant  promenade.  Hack^ 
ley  has  several  chapels  of  ease,  and  numerous  meeting-houses, 
II  one  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  formerly  oihciated.  A  new  church 
ilso,  called  West  Hackney  church,  was  erected  at  ShackUwell^ 
n  1823.  The  meetings  of  the  freeholders  of  Bfiddlssex  ste  held 
Lt  the  Mermaid  tavern  here. 

Coaches. — Royal  Exchange ;  Flower  Pot,  Bishopsgate-street  | 
Jtrand  ;  Snow-hill  j  Oxford-street. 

HAMIMERSMITH  is  a  populous  village  about  foiu-  miles 
rest  of  London,  with  a  church,  two  chapels  of  ease,  and  several 
ueeting-houses:  in  one  of  the  former  is  n  monttmeiit  to  the 
iietnory  of  the  earl  of  Mulgraire,  who  resided  fieaily  eppesito 
;he  chapel,  and  died  in  1646 ;  m  the  chancel  is  a  bronze  btist  ef 
ISharles  I.,  placed  here  by  sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  whose  heart  is 
leposited  in  an  um  beneath.  Hammersmith  has  a  nunnery, 
he  inmates  of  which  are  denominated  English  Benedictine 
Dames.  It  is  situated  in  King-street,  and  has  a  chapel  attached 
o  it.  Thomson  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  <^  Wiater/' 
it  the  Dane  cofiee-house  in  this  village ;  and  ttie  terrace  was  for 
Bany  years  the  residence  of  Lontherbourg,  llie  painter,  aad 
if  Murphy,  the  dramatie  writer.  Hammersmith  is  tnterspefsed 
vith  numerous  villas.  Brandenburgh-house,  formerly  the  refei- 
lence  of  the  margravine  of  Anspach^  and  afterwards  of  her  ma- 
estj'-,  queen  Caroline,  who  expired  there  August  7,  1821,  was 
>ulled  down  in  1823. 

Hammersmith-hridge  was  erected  in  1827,  and  is  desiraed 
to  fbrm  a  shorter  route  to  Barnes^  East  Sheen,  and  other  flRees 
»n  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver.  It  consists  of  a  horizentHi 
•oadway  suspended  to  iron  chains,  which  are  carried  over  two 
>tone  piers  and  archways,  and  made  secure  to  abutments  at 
jach  end  of  the  bridge.  The  extreme  length  of  the  road  is  822 
feet,  and  the  clear  water  way  688  feet.   The  road  is  16  feet 

K^ore  the  high  water  mark,  and  20  feet  in  width';  besides  a 
ot-path  of  five  feet  The  whole  cost  of  this  elegant  stecttiii 
kas  about  80,000/.        Tierney  Clark  waa  liM  ajfcht^ 
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Coaches  and  QmniAttt.— St.  Paul's  Chwcb^yazd;  Strandi 
and  White  Horae  Cellar. 

HAlfPSTEAD  is  situated  in  Middleseir,  four  mQesN.Tf. 

from  Lundou.    It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  is  sir 
mounted  by  an  extensive  heath.    Tlie  fine  views  of  the  metr- 
polls  from  tlie  heath,  and  from  most  parts  of  the  village,  pan* 
eidaily  from  Shepherd' s-field%  are  not  the  only  beaiuties  of  1 1 
scene;  the  home  landscapSy  consisting  of  broken  ground,  i 
lided  into  enclosures,  and  well  planted  with  trees,  is  extreme^ 
picturesque.    This  village  is  nott  d  for  its  mediciual  waters  : 
sides  the  old  spa,  which  is  of  a  chalybeate  quality,  there  are  I 
other  kinds  of  mineral  waters;  the  one  a  piu-gative  saline,  simiL 
to  that  of  Cheltenham^  the  other  of  a  sulphurous  nature.  0  | 
the  left  of  the  mtaance  to  Hampstead,  is  a  house  supposed  ^ 
be  ihat  in  which  sir  Henry  Vane  resided  at  the  time  of  th  | 
Restoration.    It  afterwards  belonged  to  Dr.  Butler,  author  \ 
the  Analogy  between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
ornamented  the  windows  with  stained  glass,  (principally  subjeci  I 
from  scripture,)  which  still  remains.   On  the  aide  of  the  hill  ^ 
an  ancimt  building,  called  the  Chicken-house,  which^  tradihi 
says,  was  a  hunting-seat  of  James  II. ;  one  of  flie  windows  vi 
formerly  ornamented  with  small  portraits,  in  stained  glass, . ' 
James  I.  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  church  was  rebiii 
in  1747;  and  its  spire,  rising  through  the  trees,  forms  a 
turesque  object  from  whatever  part  of  the  adjacent  counlcy  « 
is  seen. 

Hampstead  has  been  the  residence  of  man^^terary  ckaractef^  | 
as  well  as  noblemen.   Sir  Richiord  Steele  lived  in  a  house 

Haverstock-hill,  which  is  still  called  Steele's  cuttage ;  it  is  siw 
ated  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  London ;  in  the  same  ie:^ 
ment,  died  sir  Charles  Sedley.  Gay  and  Akenside  were  likel^^^ 
residents  at  Hampstead.  At  Hoilybush-hilif  in  the  house  fs 
merly  frequented  by  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  Steevens,  the  editor  c 
Shakspeare,  lived  and  died.  CAiid^whiUj  west  of  Hampslei^ 
heath,  commands  an  extensi\  e  prosj^ect,  indudiug  A\  uids; 
Castle,  the  obehsk  on  Bagshot-heath,  the  Surry  hills^  and^  oa  - 
dear  day,  the  Hog's-back  in  Hampshire. 

CoacAes, — ^James-street^  Covent-garden;  FiTchange;  T0l^ 
ham-court-road;  Bank. 

HAMPTON  COURT  is  a  royal  palace,  on  the  northou  ha^ 
ders  of  the  Thames,  about  13  miles  from  London.  It  v» 
erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  on  the  site  of  a  manor-housf  t^ 
longing  to  tlie  Knights -hospitallers,  and  was  so  capacious,  tbii 
it  was  said  to  have  b^n  provided  with  280  beds  fw  visilA^I 
superior  raiik. 
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WDlsey  preiented  it  to  Heniy  VIII.  in  1526.  Bdvaxd  VL 
Kras  bom  at  Hampton-court,  October  12,  1537,  and  his  mother, 

^ueen  Jane  Seymour,  died  there  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 
L)ii  the  8th  of  Aup^ust,  1540,  Catherine  Howard  was  openly 
shown  here  as  queen.  Catherine  Parr  was  married  to  the  kiuft 
it  this  palace,  and  proclaimed  queen  July  12,  1542.  Philip  and 
Eilar^  kept  their  Christmas  at  Hampton-^ourt  with  jpeat  solem- 
oity  in  1558 ;  when  the  great  haii  of  the  palace  was  illuminated 
villi  1000  lamps  curiuusly  disposed.  Queen  Elizabeth,  alter 
ihe  came  to  the  throne,  frequently  resided  at  Hampton-court, 
[n  this  palace  was  held,  in  1 603,  the  celebrated  conference  be- 
tween the  presbyterians  and  the  members  of  the  established 
church,  which  led  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible;,  and  some 
ilterations  in  the  liturgy.  Charles  I.  retired  to  Hampton-court 
)n  account  of  the  plague  in  1625.  This  palace  was  occasionally 
inhabited  by  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  The 
iuke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  queen  Anne,  was  burn  in  this  palace, 
July  24,  1689*  Greorge  I.  occasionally  visited  Hampton-couxty 
%s  did  his  successor  to  the  throne ;  but  the  palace  was  nevar 
inhabited  by  George  III.  nor  by  his  present  majesty. 

The  usual  approach  to  the.  palace  is  from  the  weaL  Here 
jn  the  riprht  and  left,  are  sben  ranges  of  sul^ordiuate  chambers 
md  domestic  offices,  portions  of  the  building  constructed  by 
VVTolsey,  and  on  the  latter  side  are  the  royal  stables.  The 
wesi  front  of  the  palace  comprii^es  three  stones*  Beyond  the 
archway  of  the  portal  is  the  first,  or  en/rcmcMotir^^  a  qua« 
Wrangle,  167  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  141  from  E.  to  W.  This 
.eads  through  a  groined  archway,  to  tlie  accond  or  middle 
i(uadrancjl(\  which  measures  133  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  92 
eet  from  K.  to  W.  On  the  turrets  are  introduced  busts  of  the 
Caesars.  On  the  left  is  the  great  haU^  in  which  queen  Caroline^ 
the  consort  of  George  IL,  ordered  several  plays  to  be  performed, 
particularly  one  for  the  late  emperor  of  Germany,  when  he 
iisited  England  in  1730.  On  the  front  of  the  third  story  is  a 
large  and  curious  astronomical  clock,  made  by  Tompion  :  on 
;he  S.  side  is  a  stone  colonnade  of  fourteen  colmims,  leading  to 
lie  great  staircase.  The  third  great  quadrangle^  usually 
iermed  the  Fountain  Couri,  from  Ihe  fountain  in  the  centr^ 
ronsists  chiefly  of  buildings  constructed  by  sir  C.  Wren,  in  the 
ime  of  king  William.  This  quadrangle  is  110  feet  by  117. 
On  the  N.  side  is  the  queen's  staircase,  the  side  of  which, 
minted  by  Vick,  represents  Charles  II.  and  liis  queen,  with  the 
luke  of  Buckingham,  as  Science  in  the  character  of  Mewurji 
irhile  Bnvy  is  stnick  down  by  naked  boys. 
2  X 
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n»  ekMpei,  M  ihe  N.  rid«  of  (he  Fmialua  Oourt,  fims 

the  S.  tide  of  a  small  qutidrangle.   On  <he  outer  wall,  at  eaA 

side  of  the  door,  are  the  arms  of  Heiiry  impaled  v>iih 

Seymmir ;  and  tlie  initials  11. 1.,  united  by  a  true-Iu  ver's  knot 
The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  The 
odginal  roof  remains,  and  is  ornamented  with  ranges  of  larat 
pendants,  eadi  being  feraied  inte  the  vqpMWitalaon  of  a  hd- 
tMfj  on  which  aie  pUced  winged  anf^  with  muatical  msba* 
ments  ;  the  altar-piece  is  Grecian^  and  adorned  with  Corinihia^ 
column?!. 

The  ^reat  eastern  fa^ade^  or  grand  front,  comprehends  tk 
whole  of  the  state  apartments.  It  was  begun  in  1690^  aii  ' 
eompleled  in  1694,  after  the  desip^  of  sir  C.  Wrau  The 
gnmd  elevation  towards  the  east  is  about  330  feet  in  ateoi 
The  material  chiefly  used  is  brick,  of  a  bright  red  hue  ;  but  the 
numerous  decorations  are  of  stone.  The  sunt  hern  J'roiii^  which 
is  328  feet  in  length,  has  a  central  compartment  of  stone,  but 
is  less  embellished  than  that  towards  the  £.  On  the  entaUatim 
wfaidi  ia  sustained  by  fbiir  eoluiiliiSi  is  inscribed  GrouKum 
ST  Maria,  B.  R.  E.^  and  on  tlie  parapet  are  plaead  four  atataa 
•---Slora,  Ceres,  Diana,  and  Pomona. 

Painted  Gallertj.^-^the  State  Ajyartments  are  approached  by 
the  King*s  Staircase,  which  was  painted  hy  Autunio  Verrio,  (hi 
the  left  side  are  represented^  ApoUo  and  the  nine  Muaes,  at 
whose  feet  sits  the  god  Pan,  with  his  unequal  reeds;  andi 
littte  below  is  the  goddess  Ckres,  hdiding  in  ihe  one  hand  s 
wheatsheaf,  and  pointing  with  the  ottior  to  loarea  of  bread. 
At  the  feet  of  Ceres  is  Flora,  surrounded  by  her  attends  at?, 
and  liolding  a  cha])let  of  flowers.  Near  her  are  the  two  nvi: 
gods,  Thame  and  isis,  with  tfaeur  urnfi^  and  in  the  centre^  & 
hvge  table  dccoiated  with  flowers. 

On  the  ceiling)  are  Jupiter  mA  Jeno^  irith  Gaiqrniede  jwdinf 
m  Jupiter^e  eagle,  and  olftring  the  cup,  and  in  the  front  u 
Juno's  peacock.  One  of  the  Parcae,  witli  her  scissors  in  her 
hand,  seems  to  wait  for  Jove's  orders  to  cut  the  thread  of  HlV 
These  figures  are  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  surrouuded  wit^ 
several  Zephyrs,  with  flowers  in  their  hands  $  and  on  one  talk 
of  them  is  Fame  with  her  two  trumpets.  Beneath  is  a  figme  d 
Venos  riding  on  a  swan,  Mars  addxeasing  herasalover,  ani 
Otipid  riding  on  another  swan. 

On  the  right  hand  are  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  CobIus  and  Teir«, 
Cybele  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  other  figures. 

In  the  front  are  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  with  two  attendanis. 
who  are  serving  them  irith  Iniit  B«sdn%  leeninn^  on  arirfi 
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eWy  mi  aeem&paifled  hf  hid  atteikdaa^  plais6i  Ut  left 
hand  on  the  head  of  Silenus,  who  sits  on  an  ass  lhat  in  faUon 

lown.  Diana,  above,  is  pointing  with  her  finger  to  a  ia])le  sup- 
ported by  eagles ;  on  one  side  of  which  sits  Romulus,  the 
rounder  of  Rome,  with  a  wolf;  and  on  the  other,  Hercules  lean- 
ing on  his  club ;  between  these^  is  Peaeei  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  lanreli  and  in  her  left  a  palm  branch  orer  the  bead  of 
^neas,  who  seems  inviting  the  twelve  Oasars,  t(^«ther  witii 
Spurinna,  the  soothsayer,  to  a  celestial  banquet.  Over  them, 
hovers  the  genius  of  BU>me  with  a  flaming  sword  and  a  bridle ; 
the  latter  the  emhlem  of  government,  and  the  former  that  of 
destruction.  The  next  is  the  emperor  Julian,  writing  at  a  table, 
while  Mercury  dictates  to  him*  Over  the  door  at  the  head  ef 
the  stairs  is  a  funeral  pile. 

Siaie  j^parimmtB.-^The  first  room  is  the  Chtard  Chamber j 
containing  arms  for  a  thousand  men,  placed  in  various  forms, 
[t  also  contains  portraits  of  many  distinguished  admirals,  all 
painted  by  Knelier ;  over  the  tire-place  is  Vespasian's  amphir 
iheatre  at  Rome ;  and  opposite,  George,  prince  of  Denmark. 

The  £ift^'t  Pint  Presence  CAomAer  is  hung  with  rich  tapestry. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  chafaf  of  state.  In  this  rootn 
s  a  fine  picture^  by  Kneller,  of  William  III.  on  a  grey  horse, 
[iere  also  may  be  seen  the  portraits  of  queen  Mary,  consort  of 
iYilliam  III.,  and  the  fallowing  eight  distinguished  ladies  of  her 
:ourt : — the  duchess  of  St.  Alban's ;  Isabella,  duchess  of  Graf- 
i;on  I  Cary,  eountesa  of  Peterborough ;  the  countess  of  Raae- 
agh  f  Mary,  countess  of  Essex ;  Maxy,  countess  of  Dorset ; 

ady  Middleton,  and  Miss  Pitt. 

The  Second  Presence  Chamber  is  living  with  tapestry,  repre- 
jenting  Abraham  oflering  up  Isaac  ;  the  lights  of  this  tapestry 
ire  in  gold,  and  the  shades  in  silk.  The  paintings  are  ChristiaA 
IV.  of  Dennuurki  by  Van  Somer;  Bandinelu  the  sculptor^ 
y  Corregio;  queen  Elizabeth^  when  a  child,  by  Holbein  $ 
Dharles  I.,  when  young  ;  prince  Rupert ;  Isaac  and  Rebecca  ; 
Dharles  I.,  on  horseback,  by  Vandyke  ;  the  present  royal 
family  by  ELuapton ;  and  three  pieces  of  ruins  and  landscapes, 
3y  Rousseau. 

The  Audience  Chamber^Ytom  the  etotre  is  suspended  a 
diver  chandelier  of  sixteen  branches.  In.  this  room  also  is  a 
•hair  of  state.   The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  representing 

part  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  In  this  room  is  Elizabeth 
]ueen  of  Bohemia,  by  Honthorst  ;  two  Madonnas  ;  battle  of 
Doustantine ;  Jesus,  John,  Mary,  and  Khzabeth,  byBassano; 
(Virgin  aud  ChUd|  Lewis  Comaro  and  f a]iiil|5  e^ied  from 
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TMaan,  by  Stone;  George  III^  ia  the  42d  year  of  his  age,  end 
queen  Charlotte,  by  West. 

The  Drawiny  Room.-^Tbe  tapestry  is  interwoven  wiOi  gold, 
and  presents  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  Amcmf 
the  pictures  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Vandyke ;  Dar.il 
with  Goliath's  head,  by  Fetti ;  the  Deluge,  by  Bassano ;  tb 
Musesy  by  Tintoretto ;  the  Comaro  Family,  by  Old  Ston€; 
&e  Holy  "Family,  by  Corregio ;  and  George  IIL  revietring  to 
light  dragoons  at  Bagshot,  by  sir  William  Beecbey. 

The  State  Bed-Chamber  is  furnished  with  a  bed  of  crimsoQ 
velvet,  enriched  with  gold,  and  decorated  with  plumes  d 
feathers.  This  room  is  hung  with  tapestry  descri].tive  of  the 
history  of  Joshua.  The  ceUmg  is  painted  by  Verrio,  aiid  r^ 
Tuesents  Night  and  Homing.  The  paintmgs  are  Joseph's 
Chastity,  by  Gentileschi ;  Danae,  by  Genaro ;  Anne^  dudies 
of  York,  by  sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  ov«r  Ae  door  are  flower- 
pieces,  by  Baptiste.  In  this  room  is  a  clock  that  goiis  one 
year  and  a  day  without  .winding. 

The  King's  Dressing  Boom,  The  ceiUng,  painted  by  Verricx 
represents  Mars  reposing  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  while  Cupidj 
steed  his  armour,  sword,  and  spear.  The  pictures  are  Chnst 
and  St.  John,  by  Leonardo  ^a  Vinci ;  9t.  P^ier, in  prison^  by 
Henry  Steenwick,  &c.  ^'  .        1  >  .    .  ^  vv^i  i  ^  , 

Queen  Mary's  C/osef  is  hung  with  needle-work,  said  to  bi 
wrought  by  herself  and  her  maids  of  honour.  The  paintings 
aie»  a  Holy  Family,  by  Dasso ;  Moses  striking  the  Jblock,  &c. 

The  -  Queefi's  GaUery  is  hunff  with  seven  pieces  of  tapesAiyt 
after  the  famous  paintings  of  Le  Brun.  They  represent 
Alexander's  triumphal  entry  into  Babylon,  &c. 

In  the  Queen's  State  Bcd-Chamher,  the  ceiline:  is  painted  by 
sir  James  Thomhill,  with  a  representation  of  Aurora  rising  ou: 
of  the  ocean.  Here  also  is  the  Shepherd  s  O^ing^  by  OU 
Palma. 

The  Queen's  State  Audience  Room  is  provided  with  a  canopy 

of  state,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  xepreaeatix^ 
Abraham  receiving  bread  and  wine. 

The  Dming  Room  contains  the  model  of  a  palace  intended  to 
have  been  buUt  in  Richmond  Gardens. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Presence- Cheanl^^r  is  hmig  wift 
tapestryi  expressive  of  the  story  of  Tobit  and  Tobias ;  and  e» 
tarns  Louis  XIII.  of  France^  by  Belchamp  ;  portraits  of  tvo 
Spanish  Ambassadors,  &c. 

Tlie  Cartoon  Gallery  was  so  called  from  having  contninei! 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  which  were  removed  to  the  luogi 
Palace^  St  James's  Park,  in  1829. 
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The  Pleasure  Gardens  are  very  extensive.  Opposite  -the 
southern  front  are  two  lari^e  mnrble  vases,  one  of  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Gibber  (the  father  of  the  poet)  ;  and  the  other 
by  a  foreigner :  that  on  the  right  represents  Uie  triumphs  of 
BacchuSy  and  that  ou  the  left  Amphitrite  and  the  Mereids* 
There  are  also  two  large  vases  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk^  one  of 
ivhich  represents  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  the  other  Me- 
leager  hunting  the  wild  boar.  In  the  parterres  are  four  fine 
□rass  statues,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  parade  in  St*  James's 
Park,  .and  were  placed  here  by  queen  Anne  \  one  is  aaoriginaly 
and  was  brought  from  Bom^^  being  the  workmaasbip  of  Desi* 
theus,  of  Ephesus  i  the  second  is  a  young  Apollo  ;  ttie  third  a 
Diana;  and  the  fourth  a  Saturn  ^oing  to  devour  one  of  his 
;)\v  n  children.  In  the  Privy  Gardens  are  five  figtires;  Ceres  ; 
BacchuS;  holding  a  cup  over  his  head  j  Vulcan  j  Apollo^  gftzing  r 
it  the  Sun ;  and  Pan^  with  a  young  ApoUo. 

In  a  greenhouse  in  these  gardens  is  a  cdebrated  vine,  al-  *^ 
owed  to  surpass  any  in  Burope ;  it  is  72  feet  by  20|  and  has  in ,  t 
3ne  season  produced  2272  bunches,  weighing  18  cwt.    It  was  *• 
planted  in  1769  \  the  stem  is  about  13  inches  ni  girth.    In  these 
;rardens  also  is  a  walk  called  Queen  Mary's  Bowi^r,  and  a  quan- 
tity ot  fine  orange  trees. 

On  the  north  of  the  palace  is  the  Wilderness,  in  which  is  a  ' 
*urious  Maze,  that  affi}rds  great  amusement  to  the  juvenile  vi- 
uters.   The  mode  of  obtaining  direct  access  to  the  centre  is, 
>y  turning  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  aud^  following  the  hedge 
•u  the  right  hand. 

The  palace  is  suppUed  with  water  by  a  conduit  from  Combe, 
tear  Kingston,  and  by  a  canal  from  Isleworfh  river,  near  Long* 
ord.  Both  these  works  are  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
,Volsey.  The  conduit  from  Combe  passes  under  th^  Hogs-mill 
iver  near  Kingston,  and  under  the  Thames,  east  of  the  palace. 
7he  village  of  Hampton,  at  the  extremity  of  Bushy-park,  has 
wo  good  inns.  There  is  a  carriage  and  post-road  through 
Jushy-park  to  Hampton-court, 

Hampionrkoute  was  the  villa  of  the  celebrated  Oarrick.  In 
nee  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliames  he  erected  a  temple  in 
onour  of  Shakspeare,  and  placed  in  it  the  statue  of  the  great 
ardj  l^y  Ptoubiliac,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Coaches, — Strand^  Boyal  ii)xchange ;  Hoibom-bars;  Tot* 
)]3jiam-court*road.  .  .    i  , 
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HARROW-ON-THE-HILL  is  a  village  9^  miles  from 
London.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  is  the  loftiest  in 
Middlesex^  and  commands  delightful  and  varied  prospects  of 
the  suirounding  country.  Part  of  the  parish  church  was  erected 
in  fhe  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  it  is  adorned  with  a 
moniiiTient  in  memory  of  Dr.  Garth,  the  poet  and  physician, 
Harrow  is  principally  noted  for  its  free  school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  filizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  and  considerttd  one  of  the 
first  public  seminaries  in  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the  eminent 
persons  who  have  been  educated  here  may  be  mentioned,  Dr* 
Parr,  sir  W.  Jones,  Sheridan,  lord  Byron,  Mr.  Peel,  earl  Spen- 
cer, and  the  marquess  of  Hastings.  During  the  summer,  pas- 
bagc-boats  go  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  this  village  from 
Paddington,  and  retuni  the  same  day. 

Coaches, — Bull,  Holbom. 

HI6H6ATE  is  a  hamlet  of  the  parishes  of  Homsey  and 
Pancras,  and  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  4|  miles  from  London. 

It  is  interspersed  with  many  htuidsome  houses  belonging  to 
persons  of  rank  and  opulence.  In  1813,  a  new  road  was  cut 
ixom  Upper  UoUoway  to  between  the  5th  and  6  th  mile  stone 
)n  the  Barnet  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  steep  acclivity  of 
Eli^bgate-hill.  This  road  is  crossed  by  Homsey^ane,  which  is 
supported  at  this  part  by  a  stone  archway,  surmounted  by  ba- 
ustrades,  whence  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  metropolis 
md  surrounding  country. 

In  Hollo  way,  at  the  bottom  of  Higligate-hill,  arc  Whiffing^ 
on*s  Aim9^mes^  erected  in  1827^  from  a  design  by  Mr.  G. 
>mith. 

On  an  eminencebetween  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  is  Cam^ 
T  Ken-^oodj  the  seat  of  earl  Mansfield,  who  has  a  fine  collec* 

ion  of  pictures.  Tlie  pleasure- gromids,  which  are  laid  out  with 
jreat  taste,  consist  of  about  fifty  acres. 

Coaches — Holbom ;  Tottenham- court-road^  James-street^ 
3ovent-garden ;  Newgate- street  5  Bank. 

IiOLLAl>iI)-HOl]S£^  the  seat  of  the  noble  lozd  of  that 
axtie,  is  situated  in  Kensington,  2  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
t  was  built  in  1607,  by  sir  Walter  Cope,  from  whose  soa-in- 
Rich,  earl  of  Holland,  it  derived  its  name.  In  1716,  it 
ecaJOie  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Addison,  and  was  the 
-eiie  of  his  affecting  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of 
(Torwick,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor^  and  whose  licentious 
>rL<iucthe  vainly  attempted  to  repress.  Asa  last  effbrt,lie 
xit  for  him  when  at  the  point  of  death,  hoping  that  the  so- 

KXixiity  of  ttie  scene  might  make  some  impression  on  him. 
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When  that  youn;^  noblemau  arrivtid,  and  requested  to  kiKSwhis 
coprimands,  he  received  the  memorable  answer,  See  in  what 
peace  a  duristian  ean  die  {*'  Tickell  hm  alluded  to  this  in  im 
adilrwi  to  tb^      of  Wfirwick-^ 

He  taQght  us  how  to  live  ;  and  oh  !  too  hijjh 
A  price  for  knowledjje,  taught  us  how  to  At%, 

On  the  death  of  this  noblemaa  in  1721,  the  estate  davolfed 
oaloid  Kemin^on,  who  sold  it  in  1762  to  the  right  hon.  Henn 
ToMf  ttflerwardd  lord  Holland*  Here  the  right  hon.  O.  J.  Foi. 
the  patriotic  statesman,  was  bom  in  1748.  The  apartments  aie 
oruamcated  with  portraits  of  the  Leuuox,  Fox,  and  Digby 
families. 

HOMERTON  is  a  hamlet  of  Hackney,  and  is  well  known 
for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers.  Amongst  the  lead!  n  - 
men  who  have  conducted  the  coUeffe  there,  were  Dr.  Conder 
and  Dr.  Fisher.  This  edifiee  was  rebuilt  in  1824. 

HOXTON  is  a  hamlet  of  Shoreditch,  and  has  a  colle^^e  for 
the  education  of  missionaries,  removed  from  Gosport  in  iS26. 

LSLINGTON  is  an  extensive  village,  about  two  miles  from 
London^  with  two  churches,  and  several  chapels  and  meeting- 
houses. The  Pied-bull4nn  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  to  have  been  the  first  house  in  Englainj 
where  tobacco  was  smoked.  Islington  is  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  nmiiber  of  its  chalybeate  sprin^^f. 
and  is  likewise  noted  for  supplying  a  i^reat  portiou  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  milk.  Amongst  the  eminent  men  who  have  made 
it  their  residence,  were  Collins  the  poet,  and  Morlaiid  the 
painter.  On  the  south-west  side  of  this  village  is  the  New 
Siver-head,  and  on  the  north  side  stmds  HiffMmy^p/acr. 
where  Mr.  Newland,  the  chief  cashier  of  the  bank,  died  in  1 807. 
Near  Highbury-place  is  Hir/hhunj-bamj  a  tavern  and  tea-i^or- 
dens,  which  are  very  much  frequented,  particularly  during  th^ 
aummer.  At  Highbury,  also,  is  the  Dissenting  College,  re- 
moved  from  Hoxton  in  1826.  It  was  built  from  designs  by 
llfr*  Davis.  At  CanwAuryy  immediately  adjoining  leling^toa 
is  a  tower,  which  formed  a  part  of  a  mansion  biiilt  by  tht! 
'  priors  of  St.  Barthob  mew.  This  tower  has  been  the  residence 
of  Goldsmith  the  poet,  and  Chambers  tlie  compiler  of  the  Cy- 
clopaEfdia.''  CoUey  Gibber  died  at  Canonbury-house  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  haa  a 
CoUege  at  IsUngtott.  CoaeAe*.— Holbem-bars ;  Soval  Ez- 
mange;  Fleet-street;  Cheapside. 

KSNSINOTON  is  a  village  Umile  from  Hyde-park-coraer. 
The  royal  palace  at  this  place  has  been  aheady  describedL  Se- 
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rml  of  the  earb  of  Waarwick  are  entoiobed  in  flie  dmetu  Br* 
Jortin  (lie  •divine,  and  Mrs.  Inclibald  the  actress^  were  buried  in 

the  adjacent  cemetery.  Pratt,  earl  of  Camden,  was  a  native  of 
tills  place  ;  and  Hunter,  tlie  celebrated  surgeon,  resided  for 
many  jears  at  EarPs-courty  wliich  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish* 

Coaches. — Leadenhall-street;  Strand ;  and  Piccadilly. 

K£W  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  about  7  miles  from  Lon* 
4lon,  and  1^  mile  from  Richmond.   The  church  contains  an 
epitaph  by  Hayley,  on  Mr.  Meyer  the  painter ;  but  Kew  is 
})articularly  famed  for  the  royal  residence  called  Kkw  Palace, 
ivhich  has  been  successively  occupied  by  the  Capel  family,  by 
S.  Molineux,  esq.,  by  Frederick  prince  of  Wales^  occasionally 
by  Thomson,  the  admired  author  of  the    Seasons,*'  and  by^his 
late  majesty  George  III. ;  here  also  queen  Charlotte  expired. 
Tlie  house  was  improved  hy  Kent,  and  contains  some  pictures  ; 
but  tJie  gardens  are  the  principal  object  of  attraction.  They 
Are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  situation  advantageous,  as  it  is 
low,  and  commands  no  prospects,  but  they  contain  the  finest 
collection  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  are  decorated  with  various 
ornamental  buildings,  most  of  which  were  erected  by  sir  W. 
Chambers,  about  1760.    On  entering  from  the  palace,  and 
turning  towards  the  left,  the  first  building  which  appears  is  The 
Orangery ^  or  Green-house^  145  feet  long.    Near  it,  in  a  grove,  is 
l^he  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  embellished 
with  a  representation  of  that  luminary,  surrounded  by  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  in  basso-relievo.  There  is  also  a  Phasic-garden^ 
iiid  contiguous  to  it,  T%e  Fiower'^ardenyot  which  fhe  -principal 
entrance  forms  one  end  ;  the  two  sides  are  enclosed  with  high 
rees ;  and  the  other  end  is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  vast 
lepth.    From  the  Flower-garden,  a  short  winding  walk  leads  to 
rAe  Menagerie,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  basin 
>f  water,  stocked  with  curious  watei>fowl»  and  enclosed  by  a 
ange  of  cages  for  exotic  bfards.  Near  the  menagerie  stands 
rAe  Temple  of  Bellona ;  and  towards  the  lake,  in  a  solitary 
ralk  on  the  left,  The  Temple  of  the  god  Pan,  the  profile  of 
vliich  is  imitated  from  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellusat  Rome. 
>ji  an  eminence  stands  The  Temple  of  Eolus;  and  near  the 
{>iiih  front  of  the  palace,  The  Temple  of  Solitude.   At  the  head 
{ the  lake  stands  The  Hiwse  of  Confttciusy  a  Chinese  octagon, 
uilt  from  the  designs  of  Goupy,  and  i)ainted  with  historical 
Libject^,  relating  to  Confucius,  and  the  Cliristian  missions  to 
:hina.    Near  the  house  of  Confucius  is  the  engine  wliich  sup- 
ii45S  the  lake  and  basins  in  the  gardens  with  water,  contrived 

r  JbOpCm  Smeaton.  It  raises^  by  two  horses,  upwards  of  3600 
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ho^heftds  of  wU»p  in  19  ham.   fX^  fhnple  of  Pt^onj  was 

built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  in  1759,  near 
Minden,  by  prmce  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  over  marshul  de 
Contades.  On  an  open  space  near  the  centre  of  the  wildeniess, 
is  7%e  Grtat  Pagoda^  designed  as  an  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
Taa.  The  Imuhi  is  a  regtibr  oetagon,  49  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  supmtnidme  is  Unwise  a  regular  oetagon,  of  ten  stories, 
measuring  fruui  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  fleuron  163  feet. 
The  walls  are  composed  of  very  hard  bricks,  the  outside  witii 
greystocks,  laid  with  such  care,  that  there  is  not  the  least  crack 
or  fracture  in  the  vrhiA%  structure,  notwithstanding  its  great 
lieig^.  l%e  staaiease  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  lod 
from  the  Ttop  is  a  very  exteiisi^  view,  in  some  directions  up- 
wards of  40  miles,  over  a  rich  and  varie^ted  country.  Near  the 
Grand  Pagoda  stands  The  Mosque,  over  the  entrance  to  which 
is  an  Arabic  inscription,  extracted  from  the  Koran.  In  the 
way  from  the  Mosque,  towards  the  Palace,  is  a  Gothic  building, 
v^reseating  a  cathedral,  and  The  Chilerg  of  Aniifues.  Nesi 
flie  lake  stands  Tke  Temple  tifArt^hm^  and  over  a  portion  of 
it  is  a  brid<^e,  from  one  of  Palladio's  designs.  The  fbftft,  wUcli 
forms  a  passage  for  carriafres  over  one  of  the  principal  wailii, 
is  built  m  imitation  of  a  Roman  antiquity. 

These  gardens  are  opened  every  Suudayj  from  Midsuniznei 
to  the  end  of  Autoim* 

*ni0  old  lious^  oppo^ie  the  pdace,  was  taken  by  ^[ueea 
Oaroline,  eonsovt  of  Oeorffo  11.,  of  the  descendants  of  sir  IL 
iicvett,  and  has  been  inhabited  by  diflbrent  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  His  majest^^  Georire  IV.  was  educated  there, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Markham,  archbishop 
<tf  York.  Near  this  spot  a  New  Faiace,  in  the  €k>thic  stj-le  of 
acchitectuiei  was  erected  by  Geor^  111.,  under  the  direction 
of  Wyatt,  but  this  edifixse  wffi»  puUed  down  iii  1S27. 

CoacAes.— Strand ;  Piccadilly ;  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

LALEHAM,  18^  miles  from  London,  is  a  small  vilLi!]jt?  near 
Staines.  In  the  church  is  a  picture  by  Harlowe,  reprcseuting 
Peter  walking  on  the  sea. 

hcdeham  hou^e  is  an  elegant  villa,  surrounded  by  40  acfes  of 
ground^  which  were  laid  out  by  liie  earl  of  Lucan.  This  mas* 
sion  was  appropriated  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  when  she  came 
to  England  in  1828. 

LEITII-HILL,  5  miles  from  Dorking,  commands  a  prospect 
of  amazing  extent  and  beauty. 

MILL-HILL  is  a  village  of  Middlesex,  9^  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Here  is  the  Protestant  Dissenters?  Grammw  fifiir^ 
erected  in  1826»  from  designs  by  Mr*  Tite. 
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MORTLAKE  is  a  TiUagv  in  Surrey,  7  mSev  ftont  London, 

and  is  remarkable  as  the  biirial-place  of  Dee  and  Partridge,  the 
astrologerB ;  sir  John  Barnardj  alderman  Barber,  and  sir  B. 
Watson  ;  here  likewise  mx  f  •  Francis  was  buried  in  1819.  An 
ancient  house  at  this  place  is  supposed  io  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Oliver  Cromwelli  and  was  af  tesww^  iiduibtted  by  B. 
Colston,  esq.,  the  henefaetior  of  Bristol. 

Coaches. — St.  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  Strand,  and  Piccadilly. 

NEWINGTON,  or  STOKE-WEWINGTON,  is  a  village 
in  Middlesex,  about  2^  miles  from  London.  The  manor-house 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  here  he 
died  in  1748.  In  this  village  also,  Dr.  Aikm  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
baidd  expired.  Behind  the  ehundi  is  a  grove  criied  Queen 
]21izabeth*s  Walk.  The  chureh-vard  contains  a  monument  to 
[  lie  memory  of  alderman  Piqketj  his  sou  and  daughter :  the  lat- 
ter was  burnt  to  death. 

Coaches, — Exchange  ;  Bishopsgate-street 

THE  NEW  RIV£H,  ftn  aartifieial  stream  ftr  the  sdmIt  of 
the  metropolis  wtth  watery  waa  originally  projected  by  lit. 
'afterwards  sir  Hugh)  Mydelton,  a  citizen  and  goldsmith,  who 
vas  aided  in  the  undertaking  by  king  James  I.,  the  city  having 
•efused  him  any  assistance.  It  has  its  principal  source  at  Am- 
vell,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  several  springs  are  collected  into 
b  Im^sin,  on  the  side  of  whieh  is  placed  an  inscription  on  ston^ 
ndicatuig  that  the  stream  was  opened  in  1606,  and  that  the 
^  11  ^th  of  its  course  is  40  miles.  ThenCe  it  Mows  Hoddesdon, 
iroxbuurne,  Cheshunt,  Waltham- cross,  Enfield,  Hornsey,  and 
>toke-Newiiigton,  to  the  basin  at  Islington,  termed  the  New 
Liver  Head,  which  is  a  large  circular  reservoir,  inclosed  by  a 
rick  waU,  whence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  to 
arioua  parts  of  the  metropol^  Thie  inmiense  nndertaldng^ 
as  completed  in  1613^  and  in  1619  the  proprietors  (flie  fro* 
erty  having  been  divided  into  shares)  were  incorporated  under 
3ie  title  of  the  New  River  Company. 

JSi  ORWOOD  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  six  miles  from  London, 
f  wjbich  it  commands  a  fine  view.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
c*iiic  parties. 

Coaches  A — Hal&moon,  GtaeechurdH^reet;  King  and  Keys, 

ieet-street. 

O-ATLANDS,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  is 
^ji.ted  near  Weybridge,  in  Surrey,  about  18  miles  from  Lon- 
Ixx.  The  estate  consists  of  about  3000  acres,  and  the  house, 
Biebstandaoaifcteiiracexieflr  th»eexiAreoftfae$aik^  si  a  mag- 
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nificent  buildingi  commaniitng  exten^lre  prospects.  Benetih 
tlie  tonrace  19  an  artificial  serpentine  piece  of  water,  so  judici- 
ously disposed  that  the  stranger  would  probably  mistake  it  foft 

the  Thames,  jiarticularly  as  the  bridge  at  AValton  is  made  to 
appear  as  if  it  crossecl  this  water.  The  grotto,  consisting  cf 
two  rooms  covered  with  shells  and  minerals,  is  uncommonlj 
beautiful  and  romantic.  It  was  executed  by  a  father  and  bo 
two  8on%  and  is  said  to  bave  cost  the  duke  of  Newcastki  to 
whom  the  estate  formeily  belonged,  upwards  of  lO^OOQ/*  Ob 

the  side  dF  the  park  towards  Walton  is  a  gateway,  erect4.Hl  from 
a  design  by  Inigo  Jones*  Here  the  duchess  of  York  died  m 
1620. 

Coaches, — Bolt-in-tiin,  Fleet-street. 

OSXE&LKY.PAKK^  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Jersqr,  is  stto^ 
aied  a  short  distance  beyond  Brentford,  and  about  nine  JoSes 

from  London.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  rebuilt  by  sir  F.  ChiM, 
in  1750,  and  measiures  140  feet  by  117.  The  apartments  are 
fitted  lip  with  great  taste,  and  the  grounds  are  beautiful. 

PAUDINGTON  is  a  village  in  Middlesex,  about  a  mife  bm 
liOndon.  The  church  is  a  beautiful  modem  edifice,  01^  an  ena- 
nence,  and  in  the  chuccb-yard  are  interred  the  following  mi- 
neat  artists :  Vivares  and  L.  Schiavonetti,  engravers ;  Barrett, 
and  Nollekens  (father  of  the  sculptor), painters;  and  Arniinger, 
Banks,  and  Nollekens,  sculptors.  TTie  late  marquess  of  Lan^ 
downe,  who  died  an  1809^  is  buried  imder  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  vaults  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  ri^ 
hon,  J.  P.  Curran.  The  canal  which  leads  from  this  village  t» 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Bull«bridge,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  prosperity,  and  readers  it  a  very  populous  place* 

Coaches  and  Ommbus. — Bank. 

PlilMHOSli^-UILL  is  a  delightful  eminence  between  t&» 
HegentVpark  and  Hampstead,  commanding  a  very  fine  ider 
of  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  called  GzeenJberry-lan,'* 
from  the  names  of  the  three  persons  who  were  executed  for-  €hi 

supposed  assassination  of  sir  Edmundbury  Gudfrey,  and  y, 


w^ere  said  to  have  brought  iiini  hither  after  he  had  Ih^l-u  urx 
dered  near  Somerset-house.  This  hill,  even  in  modem  Umei 
has  been  contaminated  with  blood,  as  several  duels  haTc  he& 
fought  there.  Tliat  of  most  note  was  between  colonel  Mm^^ 
mery  and  captain  Macnamara,  in  1803  f  tiie  former  fdlysall 
expired  at  Chalk*farm,  a  house  of  public  entartainment  on  the' 
spot^  The  same  fate  befell  Mr.  Scott,  the  editor  of  the  Londi^o 
Magazine,*  in  1821. 

KEGENTS  CANAL  was  opened  on  the  1st  o£  Augiti^ 
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1820.  It  commences  at  Paddington,  where  it  joins  a  eat  to 
he  Grand  Junction,  and  passing  by  a  tunne),  under  Maida^  - 

lill,  continues  its  course  by  the  Reguut's  Park  and  Pancras,  to 
slington,  where  another  subterranean  excavation,  a])out  three* 
uarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  has  been  formed  for  its  passage, 
t  then  proceeds  by  Hoxton,  Hackney,  and  Mile-end,  to  Lime« 
Louse^  where  it  joins  the  Thamed.  The  whole  length  of  ita 
oturse  ia  nine  miles,  and  within  that  space  are  comprised  12 
>ck8  and  37  bridges ;  the  former  are  so  admirably  constructed, 
hat  a  b^ge  can  pass  through  each  in  only  3  J  minutes.  They 
.re  capable  of  admitting*  barges  83  feet  lonc^,  and  14  wide, 
L*he  tunnel  at  Islington  commeuces  near  White  Conduit  House^ 
jid  terminates  at  tibe  New  River,  near  the  City*roadj  where  a 
irge  basin  has  been  formed.  This  canal  cost  upwards  of  half  a 
(lillion  of  money,  and  was  seven  years  in  hand*  It  was  exe^ 
uted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nash. 

RICHMOND  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  nine  miles  from  Lon« 
.on,  and  is  certainly  the  finest,  most  luxuriant,  and  most  pic< 
uresque  spot  in  the  British  dominions;^  whence  it  has  been 
ermed  the  Frescati  and  the  Manfpelier  of  England.  It  wa^ 
nciently  called  Sheen^  which  in  the  Saxon  tongue  signifies 
esplendent.  Here  stood  a  paiace  in  which  Edwards  I.  and  Ilf 
esided,  and  Edward  111.  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
eroic  son,  the  Black  Prince.  Here  also  died  Anne,  queen  of 
lichard  II.,  who  first  taught  the  English  ladies  the  use  of  the 
ide-saddle.  The  palace  was  repaired  by  Hemy  V.,  who 
funded  three  religious  houses  near  it,  and  in  1497  it  was  de* 
troyed  by  fire ;  but  Henry  VII.  rebuilt  it,  and  commanded 
riat  the  village  should  be  called  Richmond, — ^he  having  borne 
tie  title  of  earl  of  llichmond  before  he  obtained  the  crown ; 
nd  here  he  died.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  this 
alace  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign  of  her  sister.  When 
he  became  queen,  it  was  one  of  her  favourite  places  of  resi- 
ence  ;  and  here  she  closed'her  illustrious  career.  It  was  after-* 
^ards  the  residence  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales;  and  bishop 
)nppa  is  said  to  have  educated  Charles  II.  here.  The  Pre* 
Slider,  son  of  James  II.,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  nursed 
ere.  The  houses  adjoining  the  gateway  are  parts  of  the  old 
alace,  and  are  described  in  the  survey  taken  in  1649 ;  the  old 
ew  tree,  likewise  mentioned  in  that  survey,  still  exists*.  On, 
le  site  of  this  palace  also  is  Cholmon dele y-ho use,  built  by 
reorge,  third  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  atterwards  the  property  of 
le  late  duke  of  Queensberry* 

JNear  JEUchmond  Gxeeu      the  gardens  formerly  called  the 
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Old  or  Little  Park,  which  contaia  ihe  Observatory,  buiH  bf 
9ir  W.  Chambers  ia  1769,  and  funqiahed  wiib  a  fine  aelii 
instruments.  Hbe  groonds  weve  laid  out  by  Bridgman,  be 

afterwards  improved  by  Browne.  The  banks  along  the  Thams 
are  judiciously  varied,  forming  a  noble  tenace,  which  extens 
the  whole  length  of  the  gardens.  The  gardens  are  open  totb 
public  every  Sunday,  &om  midsummer  till  the  end  of  Autumi 

At  the  foot  of  Richmond-hiUi  on  the  Thames^  is  the  ^nUat 
the  late  duke  of  Buedeucku  From  the  lawn  there  is  a  subhi 
raneous  communication  with  the  pleasure  grounds  en  flie  oppc 
site  side  uf  the  road,  which  extend  almost  to  the  sunmiu  . 
the  hill.  Near  this  is  the  charming  residence  forraerly  inbi 
bited  by  Lady  Diana  Beauelerc^  who  herself  decorated  eiiei 
the  rooms  with  lilacs  and  ether  flowers.  Here  likewise  sr 
several  other  viUi^  of  the  nobility.  On  Richmond.  Gieeaisi 
house  formeily  belonging  to  sir  Matfiiew  Decker^  bari,  an  m 
^ent  Dutch  merchant,  who  built  a  room  here  for  the  receptic 
of  George  I.  In  this  house  is  an  ancient  painting  of  RichinaEJ 
palace,  by  Vinkeboomi  and  another  said  to  be  the  work  of  ovi 
of  Jftufaen's  scholars,  supposed  to  jponresent  the  lodge  which  t» 
meriy  stood  in  the  Old  Park.  The  gieen  is  sUROimdsdlf 
lofty  elnis ;  and  at  one  comer  of  it  is  a  theatse. 

Richmond  has  four  alms-houses,  one  uf  them  built  by  bisb^' 
Duppa,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,,  for  ten  poor  widows.  A 
elegant  stone  bridge  of  hve  semicircular  arches,  from  a  dea9 
by  Paine»  was  erected  here  in  1777.  The  suminit  of  Hidunon^ 
hill  commands  a  luxuriant  prospect,  which  ThoBUNm,  wibs 
sided  in  this  beautiftil  place,  has  celefarafed  in  his  Seasona. 

Thomson's  residence,  Rossdale-house,  is  in  Kew-foot-Urt 
In  the  poet's  favourite  seat  in  the  garden  is  placed  the  table* 
which  he  wrote  his  versesik   Over  the  entrance  is  inscribed—* 

**  Here  Thomson  sung  the  Seasons  aiid  their  change.** 

.  The  inside  is  adonied  with  suitable  potations  from 

who  have  paid  due  compliments  to  his  talents;  and  im  m 
centre  is  an  elegant  inscription.  Thomson  was  buried  at  tW 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Riclimond  church,  where  a  br^ 
tablet,  with  the  following  inscription,  has  been  put  up  by 
earl  of  Buchan: — In  the  earth  below  this  taU^avs  thsiii 
mains  of  James  Thomson^  author  of  the  beautiful  poems  0 
titled  <  The  Seasons,'  « TU  Castle  of  Indolence,*  Ac^  «M 
died  at  Richmond  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  wa:>  buried  tH 
on  the  29th,  O.  S.,  1748.  The  earl  of  Buchan,  unwiUiug  thJ 
9Q  gpod  a.  man^  and  ftw^t  a  poe<^  ^ould  be  wUhoot  a  mm 
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^Mif  hm  dmoted  Hhb  plaee  of  his  intemeiit  for  ihe  stttinfattion 

his  admirers,  in  thu  year  of  our  Lord  1792.''  Underneath 
is  this  quotation  from  his  Winter 

Father  of  Ught  and  Life !  Thoa  Good  Supreme ) 

O,  teach  me  what  h  good  I  teach  me  Tlijrseif  I 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  p!ir>uit  !  hikI  feed  my  soul 
With  knoii'ledefp,  conscious  p^^Hcc,  and  virtue  pure. 
Sacred,  subscautiai,  never-fadiug  biUsT* 

In  the  churchyard  were  buried  the  Rev.  Gilbert  WaloBfield) 
nrho  died  in  1801,  and  Dr.  Moore,  the  author  of  Zelueo.  In 
She  church  lies  Mrs.  ¥ate8|  tiio  celebrated  aotrefts. 

RIGHMOND^PARK)  fonnerly  called  tite  Great  or  the  New 

Park,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  was  near  the  Green, 
^^as  made  by  Charles  I.  The  great  Iodide,  erected  by  Robert, 
ord  Waipole,  who  was  ranger^  is  a  stone  edifice,  standing  on 
I  riaiBg  ground,  and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  VBxiu 
SLere  abo  is  another  house,  called  the  Stone*lodge,  tidiieh  was 
luilt  by  George  t.  This  park  is  eight  miles  in  dTeumference, 
ind  contains  2253  acres,  of  which  about  100  are  in  Richmond 
larish,  650  in  Mortlake,  265  in  Petersiiam,  230  in  Putneyi 
^id  about  1000  in  Kingston. 

Coaches. — Gracechurch-street ;  Old  B  alley  j  Stt  Paul's 
Skun^yard;  White  Horse  CeUar,  Piccadilly* 

During  summer  Steam  Boats  go  every  day  from  QueSttUfhe 
o  Richmond.  They  start  at  10  o'clock,  and  leave  Richmond  in 
Jie  afternoon  at  4  or  5  o'clock. 

gHOOTER^S  HILL  is  situated  eight  miles  from  London, 
}n  the  road  to  Dover.  The  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of 
he  metropolis,  but  the  most  dehghtM  prospect  is  from  the 
pwer  of  SevOTidroog  easfle,  which  was  erected  to  eemmemorate 
he  reduction  of  a  fort  of  that  name  near  Bombay.  TTiis  tower 
s  generally  called  the  Folly,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pic-nic 
)arties  who  are  accommodated  at  the  adjacent  lodge.  At  the 
4immit  of  the  hill,  which  is  more  than  400  feet  above  low-water 
lEiarky  is  a  spring  of  excellent  mineral  water. 

Coaeket. — Ubaring-cross ;  Gracechurch-street. 

SION-HOUSE,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  is 
ituated  in  Isleworth,  on  the  Thames.  The  mansion  is  a  nol>le 
rdifice  of  white  stone,  which  was  repaired  by  Ini^o  Jones,  but 
ism  been  recently  modernized.  It  commands  a  tine  view  of  tlie 
|iFer*  The  first  mulberry4rees  planted  in  ISngland  are  nbur 
lnndiiig  in  atke  gardens  attached  to  thia  house.  The^onser^ 
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vaiorjr  receniljr  erected  at  an  e^qiense  of  40^000/^  is  one  of  tiie 

iiuest  in  the  world. 

SLOUGH  is  a  little  village  about  20  miles  from  Londor. 
and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Windsor.  It  is  ^vorthy  d 
notice  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Herschel,  the  astro 
nomer,  who  expired  here  in  1822.  His  extraordinairy  telescop 
is  minutely  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions/*  fo 
1795.  It  may  be  viewed  on  application  at  the  house^  where  In 
sou  still  resides. 

"  Coaches^ — ^Bolt-in-tun,  Fleet-street  j  White-horse-cellar,  Pic- 
cadilly. 

STAINES  is  a  very  ancient  markct-'towni  16  miles  from  Loo- 
don.  It  is  supposed  tolmvederivedits  name  from  the8tone(«laiw  ; 
which  marks  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  fiie  dtr 

London  over  the  western  part  of  the  Thames.  This  bouiifi- 
dar^^  stone  is  situated  ou  the  margin  of  the  river,  noar  the 
church,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  on  a  moulding' 
lound  the  upper  part : — Grod  preserve  the  city  of  Londm; 
AJ>.  1280."  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1829,  from  designs  h[ 
Mr.  J.  B.  Watson.  It  is  in  the  Grothic  st}  le,  and  is  capable  a 
accommodating  11 00  persons. 

ST.  ALBAiSS  is  about  21  miles  from  London  on  the 
northern  road.  The  abbey  is  a  curious  remain  of  antiquity : 
and  in  St.  Michaers  church  is  a  monumental  ethgy  of  Franc  j 
Bacon»  lord  Verulam.  This  place  was  once  the  capital  of  Bn 
tain,  and  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  CMar  was  tbe  lesi 
deuce  of  British  princes. 

ST.  ANNE'S-HILL,  situated  near  Chertsey,  about  20  miles . 
from  Londoui  was  the  (delightful  retreat  of  Uie  late  Charki 
James  Fox. 

STRAWBERRY-HILL,  near  Twickenham,  MiddU  sei^  ib» 
villa  of  the  late  earl  of  Oxford  (better  known  as  Mn  Horact 

W  alpole),  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Thames.  B  j 
was  originally  a  small  tenement,  built  in  1698,  by  the  earl  o: 
Bradford's  coachman,  and  let  as  a  lodging-house.  Colley  Cit- 
her was  one  of  its  first  tenants,  and  there  he  wrote  his  comedy 
called  The  Refusal.'*  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  persons  m 
consequence,  as  an  occasional  summer  residence,  and  in  17^ 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  erected  the  present  hes» 
tiful  Goihie  structure.  Great  taste  is  displayed  in  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  edifice,  and  in  the  choice  coUectiou  of  pietiu^ 
sculptures,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  that  adorn  it.  The  ip- 
proach  to  the  house  through  a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  the  embartted 
wall  overgrown  with  ivy,  tiie  spiral  pinnacles  and  gloomy  Otft 

of  the  buudingi  give  it  the  air  of  an  andont  abbey. 
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By  lovd  Ovfbfd's  will  fhb  mannion  was  beqbeailied  to  the 

holi.  Mrs.  Darner,  who  resigued  her  claim  to  it  in  favour  of  the 

countess  of  Waldegrave. 

STHEATHAM  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  about  5  mil^s  from 

London,  on  the  'road  to  Croydon.  The  cHureh  contains  two 
Latiniiteoiiptiona  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ihrale,  aii4  his  mother- 
isJaw  Mrs.  Sillisbnry,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  fre* 
quent  visiter  at  Streatham-park  when  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Thralt*. 

The  THAMES,  to  which  the  metropolis  is  so  much  indebted^ 
rises  in  Trewsbury  Mead,  two  miles  from  Cirencester,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  becomes  navigable  for  barges  of  80  or  90  tons 
at  Lechdale,  138  miles  above  Londoii.  '  Ships  of  the  largest 
siae  may  ascend  Ihe  river  as  fat  as  Deptford,  and  vessels  of  700 
or  600  tons  can  come  up  to  London-bridge.  The  entire  course 
of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  Nore  is  abunt  200  miles. 
From  Oxford  to  Maidenhead  it  falls  12^  feet  every  5  miles, 
md  from  Maidenhead  to  Brentford,  10  feet  fjvery  5  miles,  al- 
though the  fall  from  Brentford  to  the  Nore,  a  distance  of  60 
siiles,  is  only  seven  feet,  llie  breadth  of  the  Oniatnes  fit  Lon- 
loa  is  about  a  ^txarter  df  a  mile,  and  at  Gravesend  about  ft  mile. 
Che  tide  flows  up  to  Richmond,  which,  following  the  winding 
»f  the  river,  is  70  miles  from  the  sea,  a  greater  distance  than 
he  tide  is  carried  by  any  other  river  in  Europe.  The  wat^r, 
lowever,  is  not  salt  much  higher  than  Gravesend,  which,  by  the 
iv^,  is  30  miles  from  London.  The  Nore  is  40  miles  from 
]#oMoBj  and  it  is  high-water  at  London-bridge  two  hoiirs  after 
;  is  high-water  at  the  Nore. 

TILBURY-FORT,  in  West  Tilbury,  opposite  Gravesend, 
lay  be  termed  the  key  to  London.  It  was  designed  by  sir  M, 
teckman^  chief  engineer  to  Charles  II.  It  has  a  double  moat, 
le  innermost  of  which  is  180  feet  broad^  with  a  good  eonnter- 
satp,  covered  way,  ravelins,  and  tenailles*  Its  chief  st|rength 
n  tne  land  side  consists  in  its  being  able  to  lay  the  whole  level 
nder  water.  On  the  side  next  the  river  is  a  strong  curtain, 
ith  a  noble  gate,  called  tlie  Watergate,  and  before  it  is  a  plat- 
>rm,  on  which  are  plimied  106  guns,  from  24  to  46-pounders 
Lch,  besides  smaller  ones  between  them  |  the  bastions  and 
irtalae  are  also  planted  with  guns.  Here  is  likewise  a  high 
wet,  ealled  the  Block-house,  said  to  have  been  biiitt  m  th^ 
ign  of  Klizabeth. 

TWICKKNIiAM  is  an  extensive  and  populous  village  on 
3  Thames,  about  10^  miles  from  London.   Between  Rich- 
»d-bridge  and  this  Village  is  a  pnblie,  but  rival  wi^^ 
id«  of  4§0  fiver^  and  |»ebably  no  promenade  of  a  similar 
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extent,  ia  any  part  of  this  island,  presents  a  display  of  scenery 
80  fioft  and  so  highly  cultivated.  At  a  short  distance  firom  ttft 
river  is  Marble-hill,  built  by  George  II..  for  the  countess  d 
Sufiblk.    The  margin  of  the  Thames,  through  its  whole  progresi 

along  the  village,  is  iiued  with  stately  dwellings,  whose  orna- 
mental grounds  descend  to  the  water's  edge;  among  these  L- 
one  endeaied  to  memory,  as  the  residence  of  Fope«  Tlie  house 
was  not  large,  but  Pope  took  great  delight  in  embellishing  the 
grounds*  Towards  toe  front  of  the  house  stood  a  far-fSsindL 
weeping-willow,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  him,  but  it 
perished  in  1801,  and  another  has  been  planted  on  the  6poL 
Here  he  translated  a  part  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  wTote  the  "  Dnn- 
ciad,**  the  "  Essay  on  Man/'  the  "  Epistles,"  and  uumeroiA 
minor  poems ;  and  hence  are  dated  the  greater  number 
of  those  letters  so  universally  admired  for  elegance  and  wit; 
here  also  Pope  died.  This  villa  was  taken  down  by  barones 
Howe  in  1807,  and  a  new  dwelling  erected  about  100  \^ 
from  the  site.  The  grotto  which  Pope  constructed  has  beei 
stripped  of  its  most  curious  spars  and  minerals,  by  the  zeal  * ' 
those  who  have  been  desirous  of  procuring  a  memorial  of  thi 
poet.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds  is  an  obelisk  raised 
^ope  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.  In  the  diurch  of  Tfrickcft^ 
ham,  Pope  and  his  parents  are  interred.  To  their  memory  he 
himself  erected  a  monument;  to  his  own,  the  gratitude  o' 
Warburton  erected  another.  On  the  outside  of  the  church,  o: 
a  marble  tablet,  are  some  lines  by  Miss  Pope,  to  the  memory  « 
Mrs.  Clive,  the  actress. 

UXBRID6E  is  a  markeUown  in  Middlesex,^  15  miles  firm 
London,  on  the  road  to  Oxford.  At  the  Crown-inn  is  the  roos 
in  which  the  commissioners  of  Charles  I.  and  the  j^arliameot 
met  in  1646,  whence  the  house  5s  called  the  Treaty-house. 

WIMBLEDON  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  on  a  fine  heath,  s/em 
miles  from  London.  In  the  church,  Mr.  Pcrrj^,  for  many  y^a^ 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  buried  in  December,  1821. 
The  eminences  in  the  park,  attached  to  lord  Spencer's  seat  it 
this  place,  command  delightful  prospects,  including  Norwooil 
Epsom  Downs,  Highgate,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  the  metrt- 
polis,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  his  lordship^s  house  in  tbt 
Green-park.  Adjoining  earl  Spencer's  grounds  is  a  house  whicii 
formerly  belonged  to  M.  Calonn^  the  comptroller-general  d 
France  before  the  revolution^  and  was  afterwards  inhabited  hj 
the  prince  de  Cond^.  There  are  numerous  other  good  housei 
on  Wimbledon-common,  in  one  of  wliich  John  Home  Took  i 

died  in  1812..  At  the  south-west  coiner  is  an  encampment,  m4 
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rotmded  by  a  ditch^  and  inclosing  about  seven  acres.   It  is  sup* 

Ksed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  battle,  in  568,  between  Ethel* 
rtf  king  of  Kent,  and  Ceaulin,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
CaacheM. — Gtaeechurch-street. 

TVINDSOR,  21  miles  from  London,  is  situated  on  the  east 
border  of  Berkshire.    It  was  declared  a  free  boroup^h  as  far 

I  back  as  1276.  The  church,  in  Hi^li-street,  dedicated  to  St. 
JoliA  the  Baptist,  is  in  the  plain  Gothic  style,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  1800  persons.  It  was  built  in  1822,  and  con^- 
tains  several  ancient  monuments,  as  well  as  two  Gtothic  chairs 
presented  by  the  princess  Augusta.    The  rail  surrounding  the 

1  altar  was  carved  by  Gibbons. 

The  Guildhall  was  erected  in  1686.  It  contains  numerous 
portraitSjamcmgst  which  is  that  of  his  majes^  Greorge  IV by- 
sir  "X**  l^awrence.  Windsor  also  contains  a  nee-school,  several 
meetingrhouses  and  charitable  institutions,  a  theatre,  and  bar- 
racks. At  the  bottom  of  Thames-street  is  the  bridge  which 
connects  Windsor  with  Eton.  It  was  erected  in  1824,  and 
consists  of  three  cast-iron  arches^  resting  on  granite  piers.  It 
is  200  feet  long,  and  26  wide. 

WINDSO^*CASTL£  hasjoug  been  the  favourite  residence 
of  fbe  British  monarchs.  This  magnificent  palace  was  origirially 
built  by  William  the  Conqucrur,  but  enlarged  by  Henry  I. 
The  monarchs  who  succeeded  liim  likewise  resided  in  it,  till  Ed- 
ward 111.,  who  was  born  here,  caused  the  old  building,  with  the 

I  ei3^:ception  of  three  towers  at  the  west  end,  to  bo  taken  down,  and 

I  erected  thei present  castle.  He  likewise  built  St.  George's  cha- 
pel,  and  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Charles  II.  en* 
-fcirely  changed  the  fbrm  of  the  npper  court,  enlarged  the  win«* 
4iows,  and  made  them  regular,  richly  furnished  the  royal  apartr 
xnents,  decorated  them  with  paintings,  and  erected  a  magazine 
of  arms.  He  likewise  enlarged  the  terrace-walk  made  by  queen 
£lizabeth|  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle^  and  carried  another 
-fcerrace  round  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  upper  courts. 
"%Vith  the  exception  of  trifling  repairs,  the  building  remained  as 

iit  was  left  by  Charles  II.,  till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  who 
Miade  it  his  principal  residence.  Under  his  direction  various 
,  improvements  were  effected,  and  many  others  suggested,  the 
;l  execution  of  which  was  deferred  by  his  lamented  illness.  In 
1824^  a  parliamentary  grant  of  300,000/.  was  voted  for  the 
I  x^paiis  and  alterations  of  the  castle,  winch  were  immediate^ 
9  j^roceeded  with,  from  designs  by  sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville. 

The  castle  is  divided  into  two  courts,  or  wards,  with  a  large 

yoiud  tower  between  th^m.  called  the  middle  ward;  the  whole 
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coutaiiiiug  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  with  iBfliiy  towers  aad 
baUaries.  It  is  situated  uymn  a  high  hill,  which  rises  by  a  genik 
ascent)  and  on  the  decUvity  is  the  IWraoe^  wbieh  is  ISn^feel 
in  length ;  it  is  faced  with  a  rampatt  of  freestone,  audi  aliened 

to  be  the  noblest  walk  in  Europe^  with  respect  to  strength,  gr^ui- 
dtur,  and  prospect. 

Tlie  Lower  Ward  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  other.  aiM 
includes  the  following  towers:  Winchester,  originally  buUt I v 
William  of  Wykeham ;  Store,  or  the  Lieutenant's  Tower ;  Bi- 
Ustaury,  Oarier,  and  Jidius  Caesar's,  or  tiie  Belfiy*  The  wwi 
is  divided  by  St.  6eoi|^'s  diapel,  whidi  stands  in  the  centre, 
On  thu  north,  or  inner  side,  are  the  houses  ancl  ;i}Kirtnrients  of  th« 
dean  and  canons  of  St.  corpse's  chapel,  with  those  uf  the  minor 
canons,  clerks,  and  other  othcers ;  and  on  the  south  and  west 
dides  of  the  outer  part  are  houses  of  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor. 

SU.  Oearge^s  Chapel^  01  the  CoUegiate  Chureh  of  Windsor,  ii 
the  ko'^est  in  dimensions,  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  in  arc^ 
tectural  st\'le  ami  character,  and  the  must  diversified  in  external 
and  internal  arrauLrement,  of  the  three  royal  chapels  in  Kni^laotl 
It  was  founded  by  Edward  III.,  but  much  improved  by  Kdwani 
{V.,  and  afterwards  by  Hrary  VII«,  vhose  prime  mlnisler,  sir 
Beff  inald  Bra^,  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  roof  j  wUch 
is  meorated  with  an  infiniie  number  of  devices.  Hie  lotff  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  eUipsis,  and  is  supported  by  lofty  pilLir 
On  each  side  of  the  choir  are  the  stalls  of  the  sovereigns  ani 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  with  their  arms,  banners,  ^tc^ 
and  in  the  vaults  beneath  are  interred  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.^ 
Heniy  VIII^  bis  queen  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I.,  and  a  daiigk* 
tctf  of  queon  Anne.  The  monument  of  Sdwaid  IV.  is  adorned 
with  a  curious  specimen  of  wrought  steel,  said  to  have  hetii 
executed  by  Qiniitin  Matsys,  of  Antwerp.  The  carving  uhicb 
oraameuts  tlu:  or^aiis  and  tlie  stalls  is  particularly  fine.  About 
1790,  various  alterations  were  made  in  the  chapel,  under  thh 
direction  of  Mr.  Emlvn,  by  order  of  €leoK^  III.,  who  eonti^ 
buted  15|000/.  from  his  own  private  purse,  towaids  defraying 
ib0  expenses.  Tlie  altar  is  an  elegant  screen^  dsborately  carved 
and  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Edward  III.,  Edward  the  Blaci 
Prince,  and  the  first  knights  of  the  garter,  as  well  as  with  % 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  West,  over  which,  from  designs 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a  painted  window,  repnsenting  the  Be- 
surrection,  executed  by  Mr.  Jan  is,  and  hie  Ibw  F^seii. 

Tlic  other  windows  contain  paintings  of  the  onu  of  fhe  lights, 
by  Mr.  Sginton*  The  organ,  naade  by  Mr.  Qieen,  is  coasideied 
one  of  tke  flneat  la  the  kingdom.  * 
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In  a  small  chapel,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  tlie  nave,  Is  the 
Cenotaph  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  erected  by  public  bubscrip- 
tion  in  1825.    It  was  executed  by  Mr.  B.  Wyatt. 

At  the  east  end  of  St  Greor^e's  chapel  is  a  freestone  edifice, 
built  by  Henry  VII.  as  a  hunatplace  for  himself  and  his  sue* 
cessors,  but  afterwards  altering  his  purpose,  he  began  the  more 
noble  structure  at  Westminster ;  and  this  remained  nuglected 
till  cardinal  Wolsey  began  a  sumptuous  monument  for  himself, 
tvhence  this  building  obtained  the  name  of  fVoisey^s  To/nb^ 
home.  The  cardinal  dying  soon  after  his  disgrace,  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  at  Leicester,  and  the  monument  remained  unfi* 
oished.  James  II.  conTerted  the  building  into  a  popish  chapel^ 
but  it  afterwards  fell  to  decay,  and  remained  so  till  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  when  it  was  i'urined  into  a  royal  mausoleum,  under 
:he  direction  of  Mr.  Wvatt.  The  entrance  is  in  the  choir  of 
St.  George's  chapel.  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  George 
[II.,  his  consort  queen  Charlotte,  his  daughter  the  princess 
Amelia,  his  sons  the  dukes  of  York  and  Kent^  and  his  grand- 
laughter  the  princess  Charlotte,'  with  her  infant  son.  This 
nausoleum  also  contains  the  bodies  of  the  infant  prlnc-cs  Alfred 
iud  Octavius,  which  were  removed  from  Westmiuster-a])bey. 

Between  the  two  wards  of  the  castle  stands  the  Round-towerj 
(rhich  contains  the  governor's  apartments.  It  is  built  on  the 
dghest  part  of  the  mount,  and  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone 
teps.  This  mount  is  laid  out  in  sloping  walks  round  the  hill, 
overed  with  verdure,  and  planted  with  shrubs.  The  apartments 
ommand  au  extensive  view  to  London,  and  into  tlie  counties  of 
.liddlesex,  Essex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Wilts, 
lants,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  iiedfordshire.  In  the  guard- 
hatnber  are  shown  the  coats  of  mail  of  king  John  of  France, 
,nd  David  king  of  Scotland,  both  prisoners  here  at  the  same 
ime ;  and  here  is  the  room  in  which  marshal  de  Belleisle  le- 
ided,  when  a  prisoner  in  1744. 

The  Upper-wuid  is  a  noble  quadrangle,  having  the  state 
paxtments  on  the  north  side,  tiie  round-tower  on  the  west,  and 
le  king's  private  apartments,  with  those  of  the  royal  household^ 
a  the  east  and  soutib.  On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  an 
juestrian  bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.,  executed  in  1679.  The 
sdestal  is  adorned  with  basso-relievos  by  Gibbous.  The  state- 
part  ments,  which  are  shown  to  the  piibUc,  are  adorned  with 
ixving  by  Gibbons,  and  painted  ceilings  by  Verrio,  and  con- 
in  a  rich  collection  of  pictures  by  the  ancient  masters,  as  well 
I  an  historical  series  by  the  late  Mr.  West. 

Xbe  principal  improvements  made  by  sir  Jf  Wyattvilte  aw  ia 
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ib«  Upper^ward.  Coniieded  vith  the  Hoimd4o«ir  to  Urn  JkA 

towti,  near  which  was  the  old  principal  gateway.  The  new 
gateway  is  a  noble  and  imposing  arch,  *24  feet  iu  heig^ht,  abo¥« 
which  are  apartments  for  the  attendants,  thu  whole  surmoimted 
by  machicolated  battleipents.  It  immediately  faces  the  Lmf 
valk*  Oa  the  east  aide  of  the  gateway  steads  York-tower,  m 
on  the  ^f&it  Laacaster-toweTi  the  first  stone  of  whioh  was  laid  bj 
his  majesty,  Aug.  12, 1824.  Opposite  this  gateway  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  state- apartments,  in  front  of  which  is  * 
magnificent  tower,  the  lower  part  being  arclied,  and  allo\ring 
carriages  to  pass  under.  Above  is  apartment  forming  a 
commuoieation  with  the  state^otns  on  the  north  front.  In  tk 
upper  division  of  the  tower  is  a  dock  with  musical  chimiei^  bear- 
ing the  dale  1827. 

At  the  nui'th-easl  comer  of  the  court-yard  is  the  gateway  ts 
the  (lomestic  offices,  and  near  it  is  a  small  lower,  forming  ai 
entrance  tor  his  majesty's  visiters.  An  elegant  vestibule^  at  ih 
top  of  the  staircase^  communicates  with  the  corridor,  wbkb 
^^nds  round  the  south  and  east  sides  of  tbe  buUdiiig,  mi 
from  which  folding-doors  open  at  intervals  into  the  apartments. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  court  is  the  king's  private  eu- 
trance,  adorned  with  the  royal  arms,  it  is  nearly  oi  a  tnanixu- 
lar  form,  and  communicates  with  the  corridor  by  a  Sfoall  iami- 
ing,  above  which  rises  an  embeUisbed  lantern. 

The  principal  apartments  ave  upon  the  east  £ront|  and  ceBi* 
prise  two  dining-rooms,  drawing-room,  library,  ftc.  They  m 
lighted  by  large  oriel  windows,  tlie  ceilings  are  enriched  witt 
various  devices,  and  several  of  the  doors  are  ornamented  witi 
can  ed  work,  originally  intended  for  a  saloon  for  Napoleon. 

The  east  front  has  a  q>lendid  appeturance.  A  penta^n  ter 
Taee,  with  bastions  at  the  angles,  extends  a  considerable  distant 
into  the  park}  and  communicates  with  the  old  teiraee  on  Urn 
north  and  south  sides.  The  space  which  it  encloses  is  laid  on 
as  a  dower-garden,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  U[^un  thi? 
front  are  four  towers,  the  principal  of  which,  at  the  SQuth-ea» 
angl(j;>.  is  called  the  KingVtower,  and  is  of  such  massive  col- 
struction,  that  upwards  of  1000  tons  have  bean  added  to  tb 
original  weight  on  the  foundation* 

Brunswick-tower,  near  the  east  end  of  the  north  ierrati^  is  d 
octagon  form, and  rises  120  feet  above  the  level  ui';he  tcrrac?. 
The  principal  apartment  in  it  is  a  private  dining-room  for 
majesty.    In  a  central  position  between  the  principal  suite  d 
apartments  and  St.  George* s-bajl,  is  the  music-saloon.  Bruii» 

wick-tower  and  the  sUte*i()iaxbiifints  m»  ttmnected  hy  m  am4m, 
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erminating  at  the  King's  Guard  Chamber,  where  George 
[II.*s  Tower  has  been  erected.  The  alterationa  on  the  soufh 
rant  h«ve  been  confined  to  the  new  gateway,  and  raising  fhe 
tiuildmg  to  a  Iwrel  wifli  flie  other  portions  of  the  edifice. 

The  Round  Tower  and  State  Apartments  are  open  every  day 
or  the  inspection  of  the  public ;  and  St.  George's  Chapel  may 
)e  viewed  during  the  intervals  of  service,  which  is  performed 
laily  at  half  past  ten  and  half  past  fows 

fJie  royal  foundations  in  tiiis  castle  are,  the  most  noble  order 

tihe  garter,  which  conststs  of  the  sovereign  and  twenty-five 
mights  companions ;  the  royal  college  of  St.  George,  consist)- 
ng  of  a  deau,  twelve  canons,  seven  minor  canons,  eleven 
lerks,  an  organist,  a  verger,  aud  two  sacristans,  and  eighteen 
dins  knights.  The  order  of  the  garter  is  also  called  the  order 
>f  St.  Greoxgei  the  patron  of  England^  under  whode  bdinner  the 
English  alwarvs  went  to  wav  ^  and  St.  George's  cvoss  was  made 
he  ensign  of  the  order. 

Coaches. — Bult-iu-Tun,  Fleet-street  j  White  Horse  Cellar, 
Piccadilly. 

WINDSOR  LITTLE  PARK,  immediately  adjoining  the 
jMtTei  is  about  fonr  miles  inclrcumference^  and  contains  about 
>00  aci^es.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  in  the  reign  of 
vVilUraa  Ilk   The  ground  forming  the  declivity  of  the  Hill 

yri  the  north  terrace  at'  the  castle  is  laid  out  with  shrubs  and 
lowers,  and  is  called,  from  its  situation,  the  Slopes.  Divided  by 
lie  Loudon  road  irom  the  Little  Park  is  Frogmore^  already 
aoticed. 

WINDSOR  GREAT  PARK  lies  on  the  souOi  side  of  the 
.o-vm  of  Windsor*   It  is  14  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 

ibout  1800  acres.  This  park  was  much  improved  by  his  late 
najesty  George  III,  It  is  intersected  by  several  roads,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Long  Walk,  a  noble  avenue  nearly 
Jsree  miles  in  length,  adorned  on  eadi  side  with  a  double  row  of 
t^es,  and  leading  from  the  Castle  to  a  hill^  whence  there  is  « 
lelightful  prosped;.  In  this  walk,  about  two  miles  from  the 
own,  is  a  saline  spring  of  considerable  efficacy  in  chronic  dis- 
orders. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk  is  the  Royal  Lodge ^  or 
King^s  Cottage^  the  summer  residence  of  his  majesty  ;  and  at  a 
i][iort  distance  from  it,  Cumberland  Lodge^  so  called  from  Wil* 
iam  duke  of  Giunberland,  who  lived  here.  In  the  vicinity  of 
liese  houses  is  the  lake  called  Virginia  Ff'ater.  surrounded  by 
lletasixig  grounds.    Over  various  parts  of  tiie  lake  are  bridges. 
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one  of  whicli  is  a  BiBgle  arch,  165  feet  in  span  ;>^]ld  M^thl 
south-west  margin  is  a  temple  aod  fiabing  gallery.     i  T     '  . 

The  lodges  to  the  Park  present  nothing  lemarkabla^  with  thi 
exception  of  the  Sandpit  Grate^  built  from  a  design  by  lfr«i 
\Vy att|  in  1 800.  It  consists  of  an  embattled  .aMiway^  miA  fin 
octa;i^onal  towers.  Keur  it  are.th^  euclosiores  for  his  ms^estji 
menagerie.  ' 

Between  the  Park  and  the.  Forest  stands  Crcmboum  Lody. 
built  by  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  in  the  reign  of  Charles-  IL  It 
was  once  occupied  by  WilUam  duke  ef  Curabedbiid^  afltaMarii 
hy  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

WOODFORD  is  a  pleasant  village  on  the  road  tertBjppng. 
about  eight  miles  from  London,  formerly  noted  for  its  mineni 
waters.  In  the  churdi-yard  is  a  yew-tnie  of  extraordinary^  siie, 
and  an  elegant  monument  of  the  Corinthian  order,  designed  bt 
sir  R.  Taylor^  and  erected  in  memov]^  of  de^ia^aats  of  ss 
E.  Godfrey,  who  formerly  lived  in  {his  village.  Here  also  Olive: 
Cromwell  and  Milton  are  said  to  have  resided.  Pony  races  art 
held  at  Woodford,  at  Whitsmitide. 

WOOLWICH  is  a  market-town  in  Kent,  about  nine  miles 
from  London,  situated  on  the  Thames.  It  is ,  famed  for  iti 
docfe-yairda,  in  wbiab  moMfWiFar  are  built,  and  fbr  Mrifi 
aisenalj  c^Ued  the  Ifiaerm,  where  immense  riSBltteif  <l4i<A'aig 
deposited.  The  Ro^ai  Arsenal  was-faarraed  about  )720,  Hi 
site  of  a  rabbit-warren  ;  it  contains  numerous  buildings,  consist 
ing  of  storehouses,  manufactory  of  Congreve  rockets,  barracks 
model-house,  oannon-foundry,  boring-houses,  smiths*  and  csr- 
penters'  sbfqp%  establ^bimt  iiM:  fiUiii^«ai±ri^$;*]g^^ 
and  bombs,  and  shot  manufactory.  Sei^  '^ISMriie  'idrti  ite 
clunes,  set  in  motion  by  ateani|  forsawijg^  and^Aniiigxrl)^* 
&c.  &c.  '    ^  -    i  v.. 

On  the  common  is  a  noble  range  of  building,  forming  tk 
Artillery  Barracks^  which  contain  a  librar}',  mess-room,  g«iau 
room,  and  capacious  chapel.  This  beautiful  edifice  is  400  yasil 
in  length  and  300  in  deptk  ^Bebinditis  ^yiding^^diail).  Ml 
on  the  descent  leadii^g  from  tbe  cownw    the«Mn^  JMfft  ti| 

Military  Hospitals.         *'  V  •  . 

The  Ma7'uie  Barracks  occupy  an  eminence  on  the  west  sideo' 
the  barrack-field.    In  front  of  the  artillery  barracks  is  a  fiiK 
parade,  where  the  soldiers  are  fre(|uently  exercised  in  tb|P9wii^i 
shells  at  a  mark,  and  other  militaiy  evolutions.  '  | 

.  The  New  Military  Academy  is  B  haridsdme  c98teIIa!Ml6tifi%' 
sitinted  on  the  ccfmman^  abput  a  mil^  from  the  biurracks  y  it 
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[yinlt  IW>iii  designs  by  Wyatt,  and  is  upwards  of  200  yards  in 
ength.  The  governor  is  always  the  master-general  of  the  ord- 

lance,  whohas  the  appoiutiueat  of  the  principal  officers  and  of 
[Ixe  cadets. 

Xbe  Boi/al  Military  Repontorif,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Isanack-fieldf  contains  canals,  and  a  piece  of  water,  oa 
p^hieb  ei^eriinents  axe  occasionally  made  with  ^un4>oat8^  ftc. 
I  >uring  war,  upwards  of  3000  labourers  and  artificers  are  em* 

)loye<l  at  Woolwich,  exclusive  of  the  convicts  belonging  to 
he  hulks>  which  are  anchored  opposite  the  dock-yard  and 

CoocAeL-i-Gracechurcfarstreet;  and  Charing-cross. 


PLAN  FOB  VIEWING  LONDON 

m 

EIGHT  DAYS. 


3^  puisamg  the  following  method,  the  stranger  trill  be  enabled 

0  ta.ke  a  eursonr  view  of  every  remarkable  object  in  a  short 
^pace  of  time.  To  inspect  them  all  minutely  would,  of  coursoi 
occupy  niany  weeks. 

J^aih  day's  excursion  commences  at  Charing-cross,  as  a  great 
naionty  of  the  visiters  to  the  British  metropolis  fix  their  resi- 
lence  in  that  mnity.  The  various  objects  are  described  id 
^ther  parts  of  the  worV 

F I RST  DAY.   Statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing-cross  —  Ad- 
niralty  —  Horse  Guards  ^  Whitehall  Chapel  —  Council  Of- 
Richmond  Terrace  —  Board  of  Control  ~  Westminster 

1  all  —  House  of  Commons  —  House  of  Lords— St*  Margaret's 

Ihiixrch  —  Westminster  Abbey  —  Westminster  School  — ■  St. 
olin  the  Bvangelist  —  Penitenitary  —  Vauxhall   Bridge  — • 
rauxhali  Gardens  —  Lambeth  Church  —  Lambeth  Palace 
Westminster  Bridge-«Charing-cross. 

SECOND  DAY.  St.  James's  Park  —  Terraces  on  the  site 
f  Carlton  Palace  —  Marlborough  House  —  Gower  House  — 
^ng's  Palace  —  Royal  Mews  at  Pimlico  —  Chelsea  Hospital 
—  Royal  Military  Asylum.  —  Return  by  Eaton-Square  —  Bel* 
;rave*Square  —  St  George's  Hospital  —  Hyde  Park  Comer 
Entrance  to  the  King's  Palace  —  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park-^ 
2  m 
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James' b-Square  —  Ncitional  Gallery  —  Athenaium  Club  Horn 

United  Smice  Club  House  —  Cbaxizig  Cross, 

THIRD  DAT.  Uniim  Chli  HoiM«^lfe&a^rii  k  (b 

Old  ilews  —  CoUege  of  Physicians  —  Water-Colour  ExhiU 
tion  —  University  Club  House  —  Society  of  British  Artists  - 
Italian  Opera  House  —  Haymarket  Theatre  —  Naval  and  >IiE 
tary  Club  House  —  St.  PhUip's  Ch^  —  Coimijr  Fire  Offia 
^  St.  James's  Church «—  Burlington  Areide  ~  Devimdnii 
House  —  H]rde  Park—  Statue  of  Achilles—  Serpentine Sivs 
Kensington  Palace  and  Gardens  —  Return  by  Bayswa:ei 
and  Park-Lane  —  Earl  Grosvenor's  Gallery  —  Dorchtsste 
House  —  Chesterfield  House  —  Piccadiiiy  —  Charing  Crof& 

FOURTH  DAY.  LeieesteiuSqnaie  —  Bfise  Lmifood*i  1» 

hlbition  —  Fanorama  —  Piccadilly  —  Bond-6treet  —  Westm 
Exchange  —  Berkeley-Square  —  Lansdowne  House  —  Groi« 
venor-Square—  Portinan-Sqiiare  —  Bryanstone-Square^ —  Mo*- 
tague-Square  ^  Horse  Bazaar  Mary4e-bone  Church 
Round  ttie  Regent's  Park  —  Zoolo^cal  Oaardens  —  St.  Catb 
fine*8  Hospital  —  Colosseum  ~  Dwrema  PBd&4Sq[Qaie  W; 
Crescent  — •  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  Fbitiand-Place  ^' 
All  Souls'  Church  —  Cavendish-Square  —  Hanover-Square  - 
St.  George's  Church  —  Regent-Street  — Hanover  Chapel - 
Regent's  Quadrant  —  Charmg  Cross. 

FIFTH  DAY.  St.  Martin's  Church  —  St.  Giles's  Chmi 
« —  Soho-Square  —  Bazaar —  Royal  Bazaar  and  British  Dit 
rama  —  Sedford-Square  —  Loudon  University  • 
Square—  St.  Pancras  Church  —  Tavistock-Squara 
Square  —  Bloomairary-Square  —  British  Miifleufiil 
Chirden  Theatre  —  Drory-Lane  llieatre  — 
Market  —  Charing  Cross* 

SIXTH  DAY*  Northumberland  House  —  Somerset 
--King's  CoUem  —  St.  Mary's  CbatA -^V^buSam 
Clement's  Churu  —  Temple  Bar  —  Temple  Cbineh  and 
dens  —  St.  Bride's  Church  —  New  Fleet  Market  —  Ikg 
Prison  —  Blackfriars*  Bridge  —  Splendid  Shops  on  Lud^^al^ 
Hill  —  St.  PauPs  Cathedral  —  Bow  Church Ginldhali -i 
Mansion  House  —  St,  Stephen's,  Waibrook  —  Bank  —  Rojl 
Exchange  —  Stock  Exchange  —  Auction  Mart  —  Sidse  o| 
fiee  —  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfidds  —  London  InsM 
tion  —  Fmsbury-Squaw  —  St  Luke's  HospitiJ  — 

»wise**Wcet  Smithfidd  —St*  Sepqlchre'jii^ Newgate 3 
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rjeids  —  Surgeon's-Hall  —  fhence  to  Charing  Cross. 

SEVENTH  DAY.  Proceed  as  in  Sixth  Day  to  Bow  Churdb, 
jheayeidd  —  fhence  to  SMllimdc  Biidga-t-*-  Xfoadon  Bridge  — 
tfodummt -  BUUngsgate  Fidi-Market  —  Custom  House 

lower Mint —  St.  Catherine's  Docks  —  London  Docks  — 
>oss  the  River  and  visit  the  Thames  Tunnul  at  Rotherhithe  — • 
leHH'OSS  the  River  to  West  India  Docks  — East  India  DocksH^ 
itetum  by  the  CommerciaLlload  to  Leadenhall  Stmt^  Coni« 
aercialHldt—  Com  Exchanges  —  East  India  Houie ^  8L  iSj^ 
haek%  CornhiU-^^iUrtiim  Dy  Cheapsidc^  Ludgate-Smi,  anfl 

Strand. 

^EIGHTH  DAY.  Westminster  Bridge  —  Astley^s  Theatre 

—  Orphan  AsQrlum  Bethlehem  Hoepuw  -^Philanthropic  In* 
titution  ^  Obelisk  School  for  the  Blind     Surrey  Theatre 

—  Magdalen  Asylum  —  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  —  King's 
iench  Prison  —  British  and  Foreign  School  —  Guy's  Hos- 
iital~  tit  Thomas's  Hospital  ~  St.  Saviour's  Church  —  R^ 


dfteatie  —  QL  John's  Ghnrchy  Waterloo  Bead  ~  WatedoQ 
3ridge  ^  Betom  abmg  tte  Sfiand  to  Chaiiug  Ciosi. 


SNVmONS. 

The  most  remarkable  {laoes  in  the  vicinify  of  I«ondoa  may  be 
isiledin  five  days* 

FIRST  DAY.  Fulham  —  Putney  ~  Richmond  ~  Twicfc 
xiham  ~  Hampton  Court* 

SECOND  DAY.  Deptford  —  Greenwich  —  Woolwich — 
))iooter*s  Hill  —  Blackheatiu 

I  THIBDDAY^  Shmgb     Eton  ^  Windsor. 

FOURTH  DAY.  CamberweU  Dulwich  —  Norwood  — ' 
iydenham  —  Lewisham. 

FIFTH  DAY.  Primrose  Hill  ~  Highgate  —  Hampstead 
r-  liarrow. 
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GENERAL  IN]>£X. 


<ABBKr»  Westmioster,  1^4 
Abdinrah-lftTif,  229 
AM^mj  of  Muaioi  302 
Xeidaiiy,  Royal*  sn,  309 
Acadomy,  Mr.  Su^  d13 
Accommodation  for  Trnters,  333 
Achilles,  Statue  of,  I6i 
Acton,  360^ 

Adam  and  £ve.  Sculpture  of»  233 
Adams,  Messrs.,  195 
Additoa.  3dO»d79 
AddlMtreet,  S82 
Adelpbi,  195.  9S9 
AMplii  Theatm,  349 
Admiraltjr  Court,  43 

 Office,  19^ 

Advocates,  44 
African  Institution,  S70 
Agrieiatvn,  Board  of,  309  ^ 
Aikin«  Dr.,  383 
Al[eoside,DrMl99* 
Alban's,  St.,  389 
AlbaTi>%203 
Albemarlcstreet,  922 
Albion  Rooms,  232 
Aldermaabnry,  228 
Aldermea,  53 
Aldengate*streaC»  999 
Aldg^ate,  223 

Ale  and  Porter,  quantity  of,  112 

Allen,  W.,  147 
Aileyne*s  College,  366 
Allhallows,  Barking,  150 


Bread-street,  147 
Lombard-street,  150 
London  Wall,  150 
Staining,;  150 
tii9  Qfeat,  16(r 


All  Souls*  Church,  132. 
Almaok'8  Balls,  359 
Alaunzy,  Wertninitert  ISi 
AlintfidaiM^ 943^999 
Am«iameate«9l9 

Diary  of,  335 
Anatomico-Chtmrgical  Socic^,iS, 
Ancient  Concerts,  309 
Andre,  Major,  130 
Anae  of  Denmark,  199^  Sfi9 

 qaeeo,  129,  161 

~- qacea,  statoaa  oil  119,919 
— *  qneeii  of  RiciiavA  Il.»  399 
—  of  Cleves,  199 
Anne*s  HiU^  St.,  3S3 
Annoals,  329 

Anspach,  Margravine  of,  371 
Antiquaries,  Sooiety  o^  99S 
Antiquities,  222 
ApolJonieon  £xlitt)itk«9  S18 
Apotheearittf  Qaofny^  gj^ 
Apsley*ho«S6^  90S 
Arcade,  Barlingrtoo,  2(K^ 
Archaeologta,  296 
Arches,  Court  of,  44 

 Triumphal,  168 

Architectural  Society,  ^ 
Argyle^room^  350 
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Tread  Mill,  23 
Treasury,  198 

 Bench,  1^ 

Triennial  Act,  34 
Trinity  Alms  Houses,  267 
— Church,  Mary-lc-bone,  150 
"i    I  ■  Bfinories,  151 
I  ■■      ^NewingtoOt  117 
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Triaity  House,  1^ 

■  lane^ 

  Mondmy,  pmeession  on,  2G5 

-         sqa&re,  814 

Triumph al  Arches,  168 

Tun  Prison.  1^ 

TTinnri,Th  am cs,  221 

Turkey,  or  Levant  Company,  82,  99 

Turki^  Cannon,  163 

Twickeiiliam, 

Twopcmiy  Post  0£Bc^,  106 
TybuTD.  \%  ^ 
Typhus  Fever  Hospital, 

UxTOX  Club  House,  903 

■  street,  Bishops^te,  24ft 
>  Borough,  24^ 
Uaitod  Service  Clobs,  ^  ^ 
UaiTemty  Club  House,  2^ 

■  ,  l4>ndon,  aoa 
Usher,  Arcbbuhop,  123 
Uxbridge,  29Q 

■  H  ouse^  203 

VacciHK  Bispeasaries,  267 
Vagrancy,  73 
Vaa  B«trbell's  Wife,  279 
Va»e,  sirH^  372 
TaTudiall  Bridge,  21& 

 Gardenss  3^ 

Vemlam  Buildiu?^  ^ 

 lord,  23 

TesseK  SS 

TeteriDarr  CoHecrc,  SI 

Tk«  Chancellor'*  C-ourt,  ^  4^ 

TWvs  of  London^ 

TiHi^fS,  d«ke  of  Buckxagbaax,  2^ 

Vinoeat,  JDr., 

ViuTuerfc'  Haii,  ^ 

Virciasa  Watw,  395 

Vi^^awss*  tbe  es^Ter,  3g4 

V^ltjurp, 

Voiijai:  m  ParliajBent,  modes  of,  36 
^VarTFTTL^  GHbeTt,  382  - 


Walbrook,  24Q 

Walker.  G.,  F.It.S.,  152 

 the  lexicograplier,  1^  | 

Wallingford  House,  Iffi  i 
Walls  of  London,  3  ' 
Walpole,  lady  Catherine,  IM 

 Horace,  24i 

— —  sir  Robert,  363 
Walworth,  sir  ^rilliam.  53,  IC 
241 

War  in  1803,  21 
Wards,  City,  first  establisbed,  8 
■  number  of,  53,  2I 

Warner's  Colle^,  362 
Warwick,  earl  of,  379 
Watch-houses,  64 
Watchmen,  £3 

Water-colour  Drawings,  Exhibias ! 
of,  3U 

Water  Gmte,  BuekiB^am-st,  2^ 
Water  4ane,  ^ 
Waterloo  Bridge,  215 

 Bridge  Road,  M  ' 

  Chapel,  152  j 

Waterman's  Rates.    See  Appeadix. 
Water  Works,  114 
Watling  str^t,  240 
Watson,  ^r  B.  ,  ^ 

 's  Trial,  22  ' 

Watts,  Dr.,  154^  157,  ^  ! 

Wat  Tyler,  8,  241 

Wax  Works,  KxhibitSon  of,  318  ' 

Weather  Glass,  a  noted,  ISJ 

Weavers,  Silk,  90 

Webbe,  tbc  composer,  140 

Weber,  S 

Weever,  149 

Weifb-house,  231 

Welbeck-street,  240 

Well,  an  ancient,  227 

Wcllclose-sqnare,  214 

Wellington  House,  2^^ 

WeUh  School,  273 

Wesley,  Mrs.,  157 

 Rev.  Jolm,  155»  226 

Weslejan  Misaioaary  Society,  SB2 
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West,  B.,  esq.,  12:2,233 
West  India  Docks,  82 
WestJLondoQ  Infirmary  and  Lying- 
in  Institution,  264 
West  London  Theatre,  34^ 
kVestem  Literary  Institution,  dM 
iVestminster  Abbey,  124 

—  Benevolent  Society, 


27g 


Bridgfe,  216 
Bridge  Road,  241 
City  of,  59 
Elections,  62 
Government  of,  61 
GnildhaU,  201 
Hall,  169 
Hospital,  262 
Lying-in  Hospital, 


264 


 Medical  Society,  281 

 School,  246 

rest  Smithfield,  241 
Hieat,  consumption  of,  ULD 
l^herries,  335 
Hiitechaiiel,  241 
Hiitecross-street  Prison,  74 
fliitefield,Rev.G.,  156,240  . 
/hitehaH,  241 

 Ban  que  ting-house,  199 

 Palace,  199 

Hiite-hart  Tavern,  224  *  - 
rTiitgift's  Hospital,  364    v  /.  r>  ' 
/liittington.  Lord  Mayor,  58,  71t 
149, 222,230  <>        ♦    n  *  ' 
^hittington's  Alms-honses,  267»  379 
^ild,  Jonathan,  ^4 
''illiam  L,  accession  of,  6 
 IL,  or  Rufus,  169 

■  nh,  16, 1^ 


William  of  Wykehain,144 
Williams,  Dr.,  152 
Williams's  Library,  306 
Wimbledon,  390 
Winchester-house,  241 

  Palace,  222 

 street,  241 

Windsor,  391 

 CasUe,  391 

 Park,  395 

Winter,  Rev.  R.,  156 

 Rev.  Dr.,  156 

Wittenagemot,  5 

Wolcot,  Dr„  143 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  198,  199 

Wolsey's  tomb-house,  393  ^ 

Woodford,  396 

Woodmason,  142 

Wood-street,  241 

Woollett  the  engraver,  140|  211 

Woolstoncraft,  Mary,  140      '  ' 

Woolwich.  396 

Workhouses,  80 

Worthington,  Rev.  ILj  157 

Wren,  sir  C,  122 

Wright,  sir  N.,  212 

Wych-street,  233 

Yates,  Mrs.,  387  ' 
York,  duchess  of ,  232  384 

 duke  of,  ^  223 

—  house,  205 

 place,  1^ 

^        stairs,  225 

Young,  Dr.,  157 

« 

Zoological  Society  •  and  Gardens, 

303 


THE  END. 
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PANORAMA  OF  THE  THAMES. 


Just  publislied,  price  I/.  1^.  plain,  or  2L  16s.  beautifully 
colonred,  and  folded  up  in  a  portable  form, 

THE  PANORAMA  of  the  THAMES,  &oc 

LONDON  to  RICHMOND.  This  work  is  upwards  of  ft 
feet  in  lengthy  and  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  extent  to  exKiH 
every  building  on  either  shore  of  the  river.  It  is  accompanifc 
by  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  most  Remarkable  Places,  int 
preceded  by  a  G£N£iuj«  Vibw  oy>  London,  5  fe^  6  inchas  ix 
length. 

This  is  really  a  very  cWer  and  entertaining  publicatiaiL' 
'^Literary  Gazette. 


QUIDB  TO  THE  LAKES. 


Just  published,  price  7*-  case, 

LEIGH'S  GUIDE  to  the  LAKES  and  MO  UN 

TAINS  of  CUMBERLAND,  WESTMORELAND,  aa^ 
LANCASHIRE,  illustrated  with  alvge  Map  of  thecoontrr 
and  separate  Maps  of  Windermere,  Derwent  Water,  U£j 
Water,  Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  Langdale. 

London       rlnted  for  Sakxtei.  Lsiaa,  18,  Strand. 
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IKDEX 

TO 

C6e  |)Iau  of  3Lonirott» 


Contractions. 

^b.  abbey. — al.  alley. — bdgs.  buildings.-— hr,  bridge.'^ct,  court. — h.  hill, 
lane. — pi.  place. — r.  row. — rd.  ruadm — sq.  square^ — st.  street. — yd.  yard. 


AB— AN 
BDKY-st.  Bermondsey,  H  7 
bbey-8t.  Bethnal-green-rd.  13 
bchiirch-lane,  G  5 
bingdon-st.  D  6.  D  7 
cton-pl.  Kingsland-rd.  H  1 
cton-pl.  Walworth,  G8 
cton-st.  £  2 
dam-st.  Adelphi,  E  ^ 
dain-st.  Kent-rd.  G  7 
dam-st.  Redritf,  K  C 
dams-st.  Kdgeware-rd.  A^ 
ddington-sq.  G  E 
ddle-h.  F  5 
ddle-st.  Milk-8t.  G  4 
ielphi-terrace»  E  5 
dmiralty,  Charing-cross,  D  & 
Ibany-pl.  Albany-rd.  H  8 
Ibany.  New-rd.  G  8,  H  3 
I  ban y- terrace,  d:tto,H  8 
Ibemarle-st.  C  ^ 
Ibion-crescent,  F  1 
Ibion-pl.  Blackfriars-br.  F  5 
Ibion-st.  Blackfriarn,  F  & 
ibion-st.  Commercial-rd.  K  4 
!bion-8t.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Idermaubury,  G  4 
idersgate-st.  G  4 
dgate,  H  4 
Lfred-pl.  Kent-rd.  H8 
.fred-pl.  Nevvington,  F  7 
fred-pl.  Tottenham-court  rd.  D  4 
len-st.  Goswell-8t.  F  2 
lerton-st.  Hoxton,  G2 
■lhallows-1.  G  5 
l8op*s-bdg8.  New-rd.  B3 
Isop's-pl.  New-rd.  B  3 
pha  Cottages,  A  3 
pha-rd.  A  3 

iielia-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
uerica-st,  Southwark-br.  G 
nptOQ-st.  £  3 
[iweU-terrace,  E  9 
»cbor-«t.  Spital-^eldi,  H 1 


AN— BA 
Anchor  and  Hope-sr.  Wapping,  K  6 
Anden}on*8-walk,  E  8 
Angel-al.  Finsbury,  H  4 
Angel-st.  St.  Martin*^  le  Grand,  G  ^ 
Angel- terrace,  F  2 
Ann-tit.  Bethnal-green,  I  3K3 
AnnettVciescent,  G  1 
Anlhony-st.  St.  George's,  K  5 
Apollo-bdgs.  Walworth,  G  8 
Arabella-row,  Pimlico,  C  & 
Arbour-sq.  L  4 
Arbour-terrace,  L  4 
Arch-row,  Lincoln*s-inn-fields,  E  i 
Argyll-st.  Oxford-st.  C  4 
Arlington-st.  Camden  town,  C  ] 
Arlington-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Artillery-barracks,  A  I 
Artillery-ground,  G3 
Artillery-i.  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Artillery^  Bishopsgate-j»t.  H  ^ 
Artillery-pl.  Finsbury-sq.  G  3 
Artillery.pl.  Tothill-rields,  D  7 
Artillery-8t.  Blackfriarn-rd.  F  Si 
ATundel-pl.  F  8 
Aruudel-st.  Strand,  £  5 
Arundel-stairs,  E  5 
Ashby-8t.  Islington-rd.  Y3 
Assembly- row,  Mile-end,  K  3 
Asylum  for  Orphans  of  Clergy,  A  2 
Augustu8-st.  C  2 
Autttin  friars.  Broadest.  H  4 
Austin-st.  Shoreditch,  IL3 
Anther- St.  A  8 

Ave-Maria-l.  Ludgate-st.  F  4 
Arenue-rd.  A  1 
Avery-farm  row,  Chelsea,  B 1 
Avery-iow,  C  5 

Aylesbury-st.  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
Ayliff-bt.  Kent-rd.  G  7 
Aylitfe-st.  Whitechapel,  1  4 
Baal  Zephon-st.  Bermondsey«  H  S 
Back-hill.  LeathiT-l.  F  3 
Back-laae,  Kcnnington-rd.  F  8 
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BA— BE  I 
Back -lane,  RatcUff-hifrhway.K  5 
Bagrnigg^e-pl.  Ba^i|ge-well8»  E  2 
Batfn i^fge- wells,  JE  i 
Bainbrid|fc-8t.  D  ^ 
Bakcr-row»  I  i 
Baker-st.  Middelton-sq.  F  2 
Baker  st  Portraan-sq.  B  4 
Baker-st.  North,  New-rd.  B  3 
BakcrVl.  Millbank,  C  8 
Baldwin*s-gardens,  F  4 
Ba1dwin's-8t.  G  3 
Baltic-st.  G  3 
Bancroft* s-pl.  L  3 
Bancroft's-almshouses,  L  3 
Bank  of  England,  G  4 
Bank-«nd-stair3,  G  5 
Bankside,  Boroug^h,  G  5 
Banner-8t.  Finsbury,  G  3 
Barbican,  G  3 

Barlow-st  Mary-le-bone,  B  4 
Bamabqry-1.  Fl 
Barnsbury-park,  F  1 
Barnsbury  row,  F  1 
Barracks,  Hyde-park,  A  6 
Barracks,  Regent's-park,  C  2 
Barron*s-row,  F  6 
Barron-st  Pentonville,  F  2 
Barrosa- terrace, 
Barrow-hill- place,  A  1 
Barrow-hill-reservoir,  B 1 
Barrow-hill-road,  A  1  A  2 
Bartholomew-close,  G  4 
Bartholomew-sq.  G  3 
Bartlett*s-buildings,  F  4 
Basin,  Green  Park,  C  ft 
Baiiinghall-st.  H  4 
Basing-l.  Bread-st.  Q  5 
Batenian'g-row,  H  3  «  n  *> 

Bath-pL  Tottenham-court-rd.  C3 
Bath-8t.  City-rd.  G3 
Bath,  terrace,  G  1 
Battersea-brid^,  A  S 
Battle-bridge,  E  2 
Battle-bridge-stairs,  H  5 
Batty -St.  Commcrcial-rd.  I  4 
Bayham-st  Camden-town,  C  1 
Bayne's-row,  Clerkenwell,  E  2 
Bear-st  Leiccster-sq.  D  5 
Beau  for  t-bdgs.  Strand,  E  5 
Beanmont'Mt.  Portland-pl.  B3 
3eckford-pl.  Walworth,  G  8. 
Bedford-bury,  D  5 
Bedford-pl.  Kusael-sq.  D  3 
Bcdford-ro>f ,  Red-lion-s^,  £3  £  4 


BE— BI  , 
Bedford-sq.  D  4  ' 
Bedford-st.  Bedford-sq.  D  4 
Bedford-st.  Covent-g-arden,  D  5 
Bedford-st.  Lock*s-fields,  G  J 
B«dford-st.  Red-lion-sq.  E  4 
Beech-st.  Barbican,  G  3 
Belgrave-chapel,  B  6 
Belgrave-pl.  Chelsea-rd,  B  5  i 
Belg:rave-pl.  Vauxhall,  D  8  | 
Belgrave-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Belham-st.  13 
Bell-al.  Golem  an-st.  Q  4 
Bell-aL  Goswell-st  G  3 
Bell-l.  Spitalfields,  H  4 
Bell-st.  Paddington,  A  3 
BcU-wharf-stairs,  L  5 
Bell- yard,  Carey-st.  E  4 
Belle  Isle,  D  1 
Bftlmont-pl.  Vauxhall.  D  & 
Belmont-terrace,  D  8 
Belton-st.  Bloomsbary,  D  4* 
Belvidere-pl.  K  3 
Benjamin-st.  Clerkenwell,  F 3 
BennetVhill,  F  5 
Bennett*s-row,  Newing^ton,  F  7 
Bennett's-st.  Blackfrikrs-rd.  F  S  | 
Bentinck  st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Beresford-st  G  8 
Berkeley-sq.  C  6 
Berkeley-st  Berkeley-sq.  C  5 
Berkeley-st.  Portman-sq.  B  4 
Bermondsey-sq.  H  2 
Bermondsey-st.  H  6 
Bemard-st.  BrunsA%'ick-sq.  D  3 
Bemer-st.  Commercial-rd.  I  4 
Bemer*s-st.  C  4 

Berwick-pl.  Blne-anchor-rd.  H  2 
Berwick-st.  Soho,  D  4 
Best-lane,  A  2 
Belhel-pl.  G  8 
Bethlehem-hospital,  F  7 
Bethnal-green,  I  3  K  3 
Bethnal-green-rd.  I  3  K  3 
Betl's-st.  Ratcliflf-highway,  1  5 
Bevis-mark,  H  4 

Bidborough-st  Tavistock-sq.  D  f 
Billingsgate,  H  5  ' 
Billiter-lane,  H  4  H  5 
Billiter-sq.  Fenchurch-sf.  H  & 
Birchin-1.  ComhilL  H  4 
Bird-sl.  Oxford-st,  B4 
Bird-st.  Wappingr,  ^  ^ 
Bird-st.  West-sq.  F.  2 

Birdc«fe->v&lk»  Hackney-rd.  1 1 
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BI— BR 
SLrdcaee-walk,  St.  JamesVpark» 

C6  D6 
Bishop  Bonner's,  L  2 
3i«hopsgate-st.  H  4 
bishop's  Walk,  E  1 
31ackfriars-bridge,  F  5 
31ackfriar8-rd.  F  6 
3lackman-8t.  Borongh,  Q  6 
31ackmore-8t.  E  4 
BlackwalU  L  2 
31andford-st.  Portman-so.  B  i 
31enheim-8t  Oxford-st.  C  4 
Blind  School,  F  2 
31isset-st.  K  2 
Bloomfield-st.  H  4 
Bloomsbury-pL  E  4 
Bloomsbury-sq.  E  4 
31ossoin-st.  Norton-falflfate,  H  3 
31ue-anchor,  Rotherhithe,  K  2 
31ue-anchor-al.  Finsbury,  G  3 
31ue-anchor-rd.  H  2  I  2 
Blaegate-fields,  K  5 
3oam  of  Control,  D  6 
3olton-row,  Piccadilly,  C  5 
3olton-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5t 
3Dnd-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
3onner*s-hall,  L  2 
3ooth-8t.  Hoxton,  H  3 
3ooth-st.  Spitaltields,  I  4 
3orough,  High-st.  G  6 
3orough-rd.  St.  George*s-fields,  F  6 
3oston-st.  Regent*s-t)ark,  A  3 
Botanic-garden,  Chelsea,  A  8 
Botolph-1.  Lower  Thames-st.  H  5 
Bouverie-st.  Fleet-st.  F  4 
Bow-lane,  Cheapside,  G  $ 
Bow-st.  BloomsDury,  E  4 
Bow-st.  Covent-garden,  E  i 
Bowling-st.  Westminster-abb.  D  2 
Bowling-green-l.  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
Bowling-green-st.  E8 
Brad-st.  F  6 
Branch-pl.  H  1 
3randon-row,  F  2  G  2 
Brandon-st.  Kent-rd.  G  2 
3read-st.  Cheapside,  Q  i 
3read-st.  Hill,  G  5 
3rewcr-st.  Golden-sq.  D  S 
Brewer-st.  Pimlico,  C  2 
Brewer-st.  Somer's-town,  D  2 
Brewhouse-lane,  K  6 
Brick-lane,  Old-st.  G3 
3rick-lane,  Spitalfields,  1314 
3ridge-rd.  Westminster-bridge,  E  & 
Jridge-rov»  C^e)s§a-brid|;e,lB  J 


BR— BU 

Bridge-st.  Black  friars,  F  5 
Bridge-st.  Soulhwark.  G  5 
Bridge-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
Bridgewater-st.  ( larendon-st  D  2 
Bridle-lane,  C  5 
Bridport-pl.  H  1 
Bnll-row,  D  2 
Brill-terrace,  D  2 
Britannia-st.  Battle-bridge,  E  2 
British  Museum,  D  4 
BrittVbaildings,  Hoxton,  H  2 
Broad  Sanctuary, Westminster,  D  6 
Broad-st.  Bloomsbury,  D  4 
Broad-st.  Caraaby-market,  C  4 
Broad-st.  Lambeth,  E  2 
Broad-st.  Ratcliffe.  L  5 
Broad-st.  Royal  Exchange,  H  4 
Broad-st.  W/ipping,  K  5 
Broad-wall,  Blackfriars-rd.  F  5 
Broadway,  Blackfriars,  F  4 
Broadway,  Westminster,  D  S 

Brompton,  A  6  A  2 
Brompton-crescent,  Brompton,  A  3 

Brompton- row,  A  6 
Bronti-pL  G  8 
Brook-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  B  5 
Brook-st.  Holbom,  F  4 
Brook-st.  New-rd.  C  3 
Brook-st.  Ratcliff-cross,  L  5 
Brook-st.  St.  Oeorge's-fields,  F  2 
Brook sby-st  F  1 
Brown's-lane,  Spitalflelds,  I  3 
Brownlow-st.  Drury-lanc,  J)  4 
Bninswick-sq.  E  3 
Brunswick-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  5 
Brunswick-st.  Hackney-rd.  1  2 
Brunswick-ter.  Pentonville,  E  I 
Bruton-pl.  C  5 
Bruton-st.  Berkeley  sq.  C  5 
Bryanstone-sq.  B  4 
Bryanstone-st.  Portman-sq.  B  4 
Bryd^es-st  Covent-garden,  E  ^ 
Buckingham-row,  C  6 
Buckingham-st.  Strand,  D  & 
Bucklersburv,  Q  4 
Budge-row,  Watling-st.  G  5 
Bullhead-dock,  L  & 
Bull  and  JMouth-st.  O  4 
Bulstrode-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Bunhill-row,  G  3  « 
Burdett-st.  Surrey-rd.  F  6 
Burdett-st.  Walworth.  G  8 
Burlington-house,  C  S 
Burlington-pL  H  8 
BurtoA^creaceut,  D  3 

"  BS 
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BU— CA 
Burton -St.  Tavistock  sq.  D  3 
Bury  st.  Bloomsbury, 
Bury-st.  Chelsea,  A  2 
Bury-st.  St.  .Iames*s,  C  & 
Barv  st.  St.  Mary  Axe, 
Btts^-lane,  Cannon-st.  G  5 
Buxton-pl.  K  2 
Bynjo^-st.  D3 

Cable-8t.  St.  George's  in  the  East, 
I  5 

Carloj?an-pL  Sloane-st.  B  7 
Cadopan-sq,  Sloane-st.  B  2 
Cadnp^an-st.  SloanCrSt.  A  7 
Camberwell-rd.  G  8 
Cambridge-heath,  Hackney-rd.  K  2 
Cambridge-pl.  Hackney-ra.  K  2 
Cambridge-row,  Hackney-rd.  K  1 
Cambridge-st.  Hackney-rd.  I  2 
Camden  Cottages,  C  1 
Camden-st.  Bethnal-grcen-rd.  K  2 
Camden-st.  Camden-town,  C  1 
Camden-st.  Islington,  F  1 
Caraden-st.  Lisson-grove,  A  3 
Camden-st.  Walworth,  G  a 
Camden-terrace,  C  1 
Camden-town,  C  1 
Camomile-st.  Bishopsgate-st.  H  4 
Canal,  St.  James*8-park,  D  5 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  D  6 
Cannon-st.  Ratcliflf-bighway,  K  5 
Cannon-st.-road,  I  4 
Cannon-st.  Watling-st.  G  ^ 
Canonbnry-1.  F  1 
Canonbury-pl.  G  1 
Canterbury-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Canterbury-pl.  Kennington-rd,  F  8 
Canterbury-row,  E  7 
Canterbury-st.  F  6 
Canterbury- terrace,  Lambeth,  E  7 
Canton-pl.  K  7 
Carburton-st.  C  3 
Carej-8t.  Lincoln*s-inn-fields,  E  4 
Carhsle-l.  Lambeth,  E  6 
Carlisle-pl.Carlisle-l.  Lambeth,  E  7 
CarmartRen-sq.  D  3 
Carmarthen-st.  D  3 
Carnaby-st.  C  4:  C  5 
Caroline-pl.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Caroline-st.  Hackney-rd.  I  2 
Cartcr-l.  St  Paul's-church-yd,  F  4 
Carter-st.  Spitalfields,  L3 
Carter-st.  Westminster,  D  g 
Cartwright-st.  I  ^ 
Carey-8t.  E  4 
<^a»tlo-L  Bprough,  O  $ 


CA— CH 
Castle-1.  Pimlico,  C  6 
Castle-st.  Borough,  G  6 
Castle-st.  Falron-pq.  <t  4 
Castle-st.  Finsbury,  H  3 
Castle-st.  Holbom,  F  4 
Castle-st.  Leicester-sq.  D  5 
Castle-st.  Long- acre,  D  4 
Castle-st.  Oxford-market,  C  4 
Castle-st.  Shoreditch,  H  3 
Castle-st.  Thames-st.  F  5 
Cateaton-st.  King-st.  G  4 
Catharine-st.  Stepney,  4 
Catherine-st.  BackiDg:ham-g^ate.C6 
Catherine-st.  Comnaercial-rd.  K  i 
Catherine-st.  Strand,  K  5 
Cato-st.  Edgeware^rd.  A  4 
Cavendish-sq.  Oxford-st.  C  4 
Cavendish-st.  C  4 
Cecil-st.  Strand,  K  5 
Chales-st.  F  6 
Chalk-farm,  B  1 

Chamber-st.  Goodman*a-£LeldSt  IS 
Chancery-lane,  E  4 
Chandler-st.  Grosyenor-sq.  B  4 
Chamdos-st.  Cavendish-sq.  C  4^ 
Chandos-st.  Covent-garden,  D  5 
Chapel-pl.  Vauxhall,  D  S 
Chapel-row,  Brompton,  A  6 
Chapel-row,  WhitechapeL  I  4 
Chapel-st.  Dean-st.  Soho,  D  4 
Chapel-st.  Edgeware-rd.  A  4 
Chapel-st.  Hyde-park-oomer,  B 
Chapel-st.  Pentonville,  F  2 
Chapel-st.  Somers-towB,  D  2 
Chapel-sL  St.  George's,  K  5 
Chapel-st.  South  Audley-st.  B  5 
Chapel-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
Chapman-st.  Penton\nlle,  F  1 
Chapman-st.  St  Georg:»^*s  Kast,K' 
Chapter-st.  Millbank,  D  7 
Charing-cross,  D  h 
Charlea-sq.  Hoxton,  H  3 
Charles-st.  Berkeley-sq.  C  5 
Charles-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Charles-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Charles-st.  City-road,  F  2 
Charles-st.  Commercial-road,  K4 
Charles-st.  Covent  Ganlen,  K  a 
Charles-st.  Goswell-st,-rd.  F  2 
Charles-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  B  5 
Charles-st.  Hat  ton  Garden^  K  4 
Charles-st.  Horsleydown,  il  S 
Charles-st.  Kent-rbad,  G  7 
Cl^arles-st.  Lock*s-lields,  Q  2 
Chiu'let-tit.  Lon|^-acre,  E  4 
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Dean-st.  Ho!bom»  E  4  ^ 
)ean-st.  Ratcliffe,  L  a 
)ean-st.  Soho-sq.  D  4 
.)ean-st.  Tooley-st.  H  $      '  •  ,  ^ 
)ean-st.  Westminster,  D  6        ,  1 
)elaricy-place,  CI  *    ,  j 

Deinpsey-st.  K  4  '    '  .  i 

!)enmark-st.  St.  Glles's-chiirch,  D  4 
)enniark-st.  Ratcliff-highway,  K  h 
)enton.'.s-sr.  Somers-towu,  D  2 
)eptford,  K  S  'j 
)erby-rd.  HI       •    '       ♦   •*  i 
)erby.st.  E2  r  "  ",  i  , 

)evoaporL-st.  K  5  .  -  .  •  » 

)evonshire-honse,  Piccadilly,  C  5 
)evonshire-pl.  KeuningtoiiiL  E  8 
)evonshire-pl.  New- road,  B  3 
)evonshire-sq.  Bisbopsg^ate-st.  H  4 
)evonshire-st.  Betbnal-green,  K3 
)evonsbire-st.  Globe-rd.  K  3,  L  3 
)evonshire-8t.  Kennin^^tun-l.  E  8. 
)evoiishire-st.  Lisson-grove,  A  3. 
)evonshire-st.  Newington-Cause- 

way,  G  2      •        ,         '  , 
)evonshire.st.  Portland-ph  B  3,  C3 
)evonshire-st.  Quwn-sq.  E  3 
)istaff-laue,  G  4  -  ] 

)ock-head,  Horsleydown,  H.6 
)ock-st.,  Commercial- rd.  K  4 
)ock-8t.  Roseiuary-lane,  1  ^ 
^og-r.  Whitecbapel,  K  3 
)og-and-bear-yard,  Tooley-st.  H 
Dorchester-bouse,  B  5 
)orchester-st.  G  1 

i)orrington-st.  E  3    '  *        " '  .^  ' 
Dorse  t-sq.  A3  * 
DorbCt-bt.  Fleet-st.  F  4 
3orsset-st.  Portman-sq.  B  4 
t)orset-st.  Spitaldel(b,  iL4 
Doughty-st.  E  3 
[)ouglas-st.  Vincent-sq.  D  2 
C^ove-r.  near  Hackney,  1  2 
Dover-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  Q  2 
Dover-st.  Kent-rd.  H  8  - 
Dover-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5  ' 
Dowgate-hill,  G  5  :  i 

t>ownham-st.  Kingsland,  H  1 
C>o\\Tiing-st.  Westminster,  D 
^Draper's  Almshouses,  I  2 
[^raycoit-pi.  Chelsea,  A  2 
I^rummond-st.  C  3,  D  2 
D/ury.!.  E  4 

[^ucbcL  Westminster,  D  3 
Ducking*pond-r.  Whitecbap«l,  K  4 
DukeVpl.  Houndtiditcbt  a.  i 
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'     Duke'8-r.  Pimlico,  G  2    •  ^ 
DukeVr.  New-rd.  D  3 
Duke-st.  Bloomsbury,  D  4 
Duke-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
1     Duke-st.  Grosvenor-pq.  B  4 
I     Duke-8t.  LincolnVinn-lields  E  4 

<  Duke-st.  Lisson-grove,  A  3 
Duke->-t.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Dnke-st.  Portland-pl.  C  4 
Duke-st.  Smithfield»  K  4 

•  Duke-st.  Spitalheids,  H  4 
i  Duke-st.  Stamford-st.  F5 
;     Duke-st.  St.  James's,  C  5 

♦  Duke-st.  Turk-st.  I  3 
Duke-st.  Waterloo- rd.  F6 
Duke-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
Duncan-pl.  Hackney,  K  1 
Duncan-terrace,  City-rd.  F  2 
Durhani-pl.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Durhaiu-pl.  Lambeth,  F  7 
Dutchess-st.  Portland-pl.  C  4 
Eagle-st.  Red  Lion-stj.  E  4 
Eagle-st.  Spitaltields,  1  3 

<  Earl-st.  Blackfriars,  F5 
Earl-st.  Edgeware-rd.  A  3 
Earl-st.  Finsbury,  H  3 
Earl-st.  Seven-dials,  D  4 
Earl-st.  Westminster,  D  7 
Eames'-st.  Mile  end,  L  3 
Easl=L  Rotherhithe,  I 
East-L  Walworth,  G  3 
Eabt-st.  Finsbury,  H  4 
East  India  Docks,  L  2 
East-st.  Kent-rd.  H  3 

'     East-st.  larabeth,  E  2 

East-st.  Manchester-s^.  B4 
East-st.  Red  lion-sq.  E  3 
East-st.  Walworth,  Gg 
East-st.  West-sq.  F7  . 
^Eastcheap,  G  5 
Easttield-st.  L  4 
East-smithheld,  I  $ 
Easton-st*  F  3 
Eaton-st.  Pimlico,  C  7 
Ebenezer-place,  St.  George*s»ficlds, 

Ebury  Chapel,  B  7 
Ebury-pl.  Chelsea-rO.  B  7 
Ebury-st.  B  7,  C  7 
Eccleston-st.  C  2 

Eden-st.  Tottenham-coart-rd.  D  3 
Edgeware-rd.  A  3 
Edith-pl.  Hackney-rd.  I  2 
Edward-st.  Blackfriars'-rd.  F  & 
£dward-6t«  Haiupstcad-rd.  C  2 
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Sdward-st.  Portman-sq.  B  4 
Edward-st  Spitalfields,  1  2 
Eg^jrleston-8t.  B  7  ^ 
Ej^mont-pl.  Orcenwich-rd.  I  8 
Elder-st.  Spitalfields,  H3 
Eldon-5t.  Finsbury,  H  A 
Elephant-1.  K  6 

Elephant-stairs,  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Elephant  and  Castle,  F  7 
Elim-st  H  6 
Eliza-st.  Pimlico,  B  1 
Elliot'8-r.  St.  GeorgeVfields,  F  7 
Elizabeth-st.  Belgfrave-sq.  B  7 
£lizabeth-st.  Good man's-fi elds,  I  & 
Elizabetb-at..Sloane-st.  A  S 
Elizabeth-terrace,  Islington,  F  1 
Elm  Lodee.  D  1 
Elm-st.  E  3 
Ely-pl.  Holbom,  F  1 
E^nes^It.  C  2 
Essex-st.  Kinfcsland-rd.  H  2 
Essex-st.  Strand,  E  5 
Essex-st.  Whitechapel,  14 
Euston-gr.  Euston-sq.  D  3 
Euston-pl.  D  3 
Euston-sq.  New-rd.  D  3 
Euston-st.  Kuston-sq.  D3 
Everett-st  Bninswick-sq.  D  3 
Evesham-bdgs.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Ewhurst-st.  G  8 
Ewer-st  F6 

Execution-dock,  Wapping,  K  6 
Exeter-st  Knightsbndge,  A  6 
Exeter-st.  Lisson-grove,  A  3 
Exeter-st.  Strand,  E  5 
Exmouth-st  Comraercial-rd.  K  i 
Exmonth  st-  Spa-fields,  F  3 
Eyre-st  F  3 
Fair-st  H  6 

Falcon-sq.  Ald«"?ate-st.  Q  4 
Falcon-stairs,  ^  ^ 
Fan-st,  Goswcl^-st.  O  3 
Farm-st.  Berkeley-sq.  B  5 
Farmer-st.  Ratcl»ff->iighway,  K  5 

*  Fashion-st.  Spita^elds,  I  4 
Felix-pl.  and  ter.  E  1 
Felix-st.  Bridge-rd.  E6 
Felton-st.  Comme'*cial-rd.  K  4 
Felton-st.  Islington*  H  1 
Fenchurch-st.  Graccchurch-st.  H  5 
Fendall-st.  H  f 

Ferry-st.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Fetter-1.  Holborn  and  Fleet-st.  F  4 
Fi^lfigate-st  Whitechapel,  I  4 
^itld  L  Holborq-bridfi^e,  F  4  * 
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Fjeld-pl.  Kennington,  F  8 
Fi^-1.  Camden-town,  C  1 
Fmch-I.  Cornhill,  H  4 
Finsbury-circua,  G  4 
Finsbury-pl.  Finsbury-sq.  G  4 
Finsbury-sq.  G  3,  H  3 
Fish-st.  G  5 
Fish-st-hiU,  H  5 
Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
Fitaroy-st.  Fitxror-sq.  C  3 
Five-fields-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Flask-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Fleet-ditch,  C  1 
Fleet-1.  Fleet-market*  F  ^ 
Fleet-market,  F  4 
Fleet-prison,  F  4 
Flcet  st  F  4 

Fleet-st.  SpitalAclds,  I  3 

Flint-st  Blackfriars'-rd.  F6 

Flint-st.  Locks-fields,  G  2 

Flower-st.  H  3 

Flower  and  Dean-st,  I  4 

Flndyer-st.  D 

Foley.pl.  C  4 

Foley-st.  C  4 

Fore-st.  Moorficlds,  G4 

Fores t-r.  I  1 

Fort-pL  Blue  Anchop-rd.  H  2 
Foster-1.  Cheapside,  G  4 
Foundling-hospital,  £  3 
Fountain-pl.  City-rd.  G  3 
For*R-l.  Shad  well.  K  5 
Fox's-buildings,  G  6 
Frame-knitters*  Alms-house,  H  S 
Francis-st.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Francis-st.  Newinglon,  F  7 
Francis-st.  St.  John*s-st.-rd.  F  3 
Francis-st.  Tottenham-court-xxL  D  i 
Francis-st  West-nL  F  6 
Frankland*s-rd.  Chelsea,  B  3 
Frederick-pl.  Hampstead-rd.  C 1 
Frederick-pl.  Newington,  F  2 
Frederick-sq.  A  4 
Frederick-st.  Hampstead-rd,  C  3 
Frederick-st  Regent*s-park,  C  3 
Frederick-st  Grar*s-ian-road,  Ei 
Freemans-L  Horsleydowu,  H  6 
Freeschool-st.  Horsleydown,  H  ^ 
Friday-st  Cheapsida,  G  4.  G  5 
Friars-st.  F6 
Frith-st  Soho-sq.  D4 
Fuller-st  Spitalrields.  1^ 
Gad's-r.  Islinc-ton,  G  1 
Gainsford-st.  Horslevdawn.  H  & 
Galway-st.  G  3       •  • 
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Jharles-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
✓harles-st.  Middlesex  Hospital,  C  4 
^harles-st.  Northampton-su.  F  ^ 
^harles-st.  Pentonville,  E  1 
^harles-st.  Pimlico,  C  6 
i^harles-st.  Soho-square,  D  4 
Uharles-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
^harles-st.  Spit^lficlds,  1  3 
;jharles-st.  St.  James's-square,  D  5 
iJharles-st.  Sun-tavem-fields,  K  h 
;^harles-st.  Tottenham-court-rd.  C3 
;Jharles-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
^harles-st.  Westrainster-road,  E 
:harles-st.  Whitechapel,  K  4 
:;harlotte-pl.  Blue  Anchor-rd.  H7. 

;harlotte-pl.  Vauxhall,  E  g 
:;harlotte-pL  Walworth,  G  8 
;harlotte-st.  Bedford-s(i.  D  4 
:iiarlotte-st.  Bethnal  Green,  I  3 
:::harlotte-st.  Blackfriars-road,  F  6 
:harlotte-st.  Curtain-road,  H  3 
:;harlotte.st.  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3  D  i 
>harlotte-st.  Pordand-pl.  C3 
;harlotte-st.  Whitechapel,  1  4 
^harlton-st.  Clipstone-st  C  3 
^harlton-st.  Soraers-town,  D  2 
^harter-house,  F  3 
;7harter-house-lane,  F  3 
i^harter-house-square,  F  3 
:hatham-pl.  Blackfhars-bridge,  F5 
.^heapside,  G  4 
i^helsea  Hospital,  B  8 
i;helsea-reach,  A  8  B  8 
Uhelsea-road,  C  2 
:;helsea  Waterworks,  C  8 
;^heiiies-st.  Gower-st.  D  3 
^herry-g^arden-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
iJber^^garden-stairs,  Rotherhithe, 

iHierry.tree-alley,  Bunhill-row,  G  3 
;jhe8ter-pl.  Bethual-green-rd.  K  2 
Jhester-pl.  Kennington-cross,  F  8 
;^hester-pl.  Kent-road,  HS 
Uhester-st.  Bethnal-green,  I  3 
I^hester-st.  Grosvenor-pl.  B  S 
Chesterfield-house,  B  5 
!;Jhe8terfield-8t.  May-fair,  C  5 
^heyne-row,  A  8 
yheyne-walk,  A  8 
✓hichester-pl.  E  2 
/hina-terrace,  Lambeth.  E  7 
✓hiswell-bt,  Finsbttry-»q.  G  3 
;bribtian?st.  Cabla-st.  1  & 
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Church-lane,  Borongh,  G  6 
Church-lane,  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Church-row,  Bethnal-green,  I  3 
Church-row,  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Church-row,  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  5 
Church-st.  Bethnal-green,  H  3  1  3 
Church-st.  Blackfriars-road,  F  5 
Church-st.  Bloomsbury,  E  ^ 
Church-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Church-st.  Hackney,  K  1 
Church-st^  Islinejton,  F  1 
Church-st.  Lambeth-church,  E  1 
Church-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Church-st.  Shoreditch,  I  3 
Church-st.  Soho,  D  4 
Church-st.  Spitalfields,  I  4 
Church-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Church-stairs  Rotherhithe,  K  g 
Churchyard-row,  Newington,  F  J 
Cinnam'on-st.  Wapping,  K  6 
Circus,  Blaokfriars-road,  F  6 
Circus-st.  New-road,  A  3 
City-gardens,  City-road,  F2 
City-road,  F  2  G  2  G  3 
Clandon-st.  O  8 
Clapham-road,  E  8 
Clare-market,  E  4 
Clare-8t.  Clare-market.  E  4 
Claremont-pl.  Islington,  F  i  • 
Claremont-pl.  Kent-rd.  H  8 
Claremont-terrace,  F  2 
Clarence-sq.  C  2 
Clarence-st.  Regent's-park,  C  2 
Clarence- terrace,  RegcntVpk.  B  3 
Clarence-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Clarendon-sq.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Clarendon-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Clarges-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Clark-st.  K  4 

Clayton-st.  Kennington-green,  E  8 
Cleaver-st.  Kennington-cross,  F  8 
Clement*s-inn,  E  4 
Clement'^;-!.  Clare-market,  E  4 
Clement*s-1.  Ix)mbard-st  G  5 
Clerken well-green,  F  3 
Cleveland-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
Cleveland-r.  St.  James's-palace,  C  5 
Clifford-st.  New  Bond-st.  C  5 
Clifford-st.  Walworth,  H  8 
Clifton-pl.  K  2 
Glifton-st.  H  3 
Clink-8t.  Borough,  G  5 
Clipstoii*-6t.  Fitzroy-sq.  C  ^ 
Cloi^k-l.  Qaeen-st.  O  & 
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Cloth-fair,  Sraithfield,  Fi 

Cloudesley-sq.  F  1 

Cobham-row,  F  3 

Coboiirg-ro.iJ,  H8 

Coburg-pl.  Ea 

Cobur^-row,  C  2 

Coburg^-st.  F  fi 

Cochrane-tcrrace,  A  2 

Cock-hiU,  Ratcliff-cross,  L5 

Cock-lane,  Snow-hill,  F  4 
Cockspur-st.  D  5 
Colchest«r-st.  WhUechapeL  I  4 
Coldbath^q.  Clerkenwell,  F5 
Cold-harbour-st.  I  2 
Colebrook-r.  Islington,  F  1 
Cole-harbour,  G  5 
Coleman-st.  Old  Jewry,  G4 
Collate-9t.  F  5 

College-hill  Upper  Thames-st  G  5 
CoUege-pl.  Chelsea,  A  7 
t;ollege-st.  Camden-town,  C  1 
Co  Icge-st.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Collegfr-st.  Lambeth,  E  6 
Co  lege-st.  Tooley-st.  H  S  * 
CoUege-st.  Westmbster,  D? 
CoUier-st.  Pentouville,  E  2 
Col  ingwood-st.  Bethnal-green.  K  3 
Collmgwood-st.  Blackfriars-rl  F6 
Commercial  Docks,  L  6 
Commercial-rd.  K  i  L  4 
Commercial-rd.  Waterloo-br.  E6 
v^ommercial-row,  HS 
Compton-pl.  E  3 

Compton-st.  Ooswell-st.  F3 
Compton-st.  Soho,  D4 
Compton-st.  TavLstock-sq.  D  3 
J^ompton  terrace,  F  1 
Conduit-st.  New  Bond-st.  C  & 
J-onnaught-pl.  A  4 
Constitution-hill,  Green-park.  C  6 
Conway-st.  Fitzrov-sq.  C  3 
Cook's  Ground,  A  S 
Cooper's-r.  Tower-hiU,  H  5 

Comwall-r.  Lambeth  E  5  Vfi 
CornxvaU-terraccBa 
Cornwall-st.  Ratcliffr  K  5 
Corporation-r.  Clerkenwell  W  i 
County- terrace,  GreenSrd   0  7 
Cousin-lane,  G  5  xa.  u  7 

Covont-garden,  E  5 
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Coventry-pl.  H  2 

Corentry-st.  D  5 
Cow-cross-st  Smithfield  F3 
Cow-lane,  .Stepney,  1  ' 
Crabtree-r.  Hackney.rd.  1,^ 
Oranbourn-st.  D  5  * 
Craven-st  Strand,  D  5 

Crawford-st  Portman-sa.  A4B4 
Cray.r    rank-st.  City-ri.  H  3 
greedJ.  Ludgate-hili; F4  ^ 
Crescent-st.  C  3 
Crescent-nl.  Hackney-rd.  I  9 
Cncksand-st  14  ^ 
Crimscott-st  H  2 

^nfP5n;ft  Spitalfields,  H4 
CntchiU-pl.  H  2 

Cromer-st.  E  i 
Crosby-r.  Borough,  G  6 
Crosby-r.  Walworth,  G  g 
J^rossJ,  Loii^-acre,  D  4 
Cross-l.  Millbank,  C  8 
Cross-st.  Blackfriar^-road,  F  6 
Cross-st.  Finsbury,  G  4 
Cross-«t  Hatton-garden.  P3 
Cross-st.  Hoxton,  G  a  ^ 
Cross-st.  Islington,  F  1 
Cross-st.  Sun  tavern-fields.  K  5 
Crown-r.  Mile-^nd,  L  3 
Crown-st  Finsburv-sq.  H  4. 
Crown-st  Sohcs  D  4 
Crown-st  Westminster.  D 
Crucifix-l,  Southwark,  H  g 
Crutched-friars,  Jewry-«c.  H  5 
Cumberland-gardens, 
J^umberland-market,  C  2 
Cumberland.pl.  Chelsea.  A  7 
Curaberland-st.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Cumberland-st.  Hackoer-rd.  I  S 
Curaberland-st.  New-rokd.  A  3 
Cumber  and-st.  Oxford-st,  B  f 
J^umberland-terrace,  0  2 
Cumraing-st.  Pentonnlle,  E  2 
Cursitor-8t.  Chancery-1  F4 
Curtain-pd.  Shoreditch/  H  3 
Curzon-st.  May-fair,  B  5 
Custora-house-ttairs,  H  5 
Dalby-terrace.  City-rd.  F2 
Dartmouth-r.  Westminster.  D  G 
Bartmouth-st.  We.unin^te;,  D  e 
Bavis-bt.  Berkeley-sq  C5  ^ 
DawsonVbuildings,  D  S 
X)eaf  and  Dumb  Asyluni,  H  7 
^ean-st.  Borough-ri  F  S 
Pean-st.  Comaaercial-rd.  Ki 
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Jarden-pl.  St.  Geor«*s-fields,  F  7 
Jarden-r.  Chelsea,  B  8 
Sarden-r.  St.  George's-fields,  F  7 
}ardiner*s-l.  Westminster,  D  6 
Jarlick-hill,  Upper  Thames-st.  Q  5 
>ate-st.  Lincoln's- inn-fields,  E  4 
jray\rard-st.  F  7 
jrealing-st.  I  6 
3ee-st  Goswell-st.  03 
3ee-st.  Clarendon-sq.  D  2 
3eorge-st.  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
jeorge-r-  Rotlierhithe,  I  6 
3eorge-st.  Adelphi,  Strand,  E  5 
George-st.  Battle-bridge,  £  2 
George-st.  Be thnal- green,  I  3 
Geoige-st.  Blackfriars-ra,  F6 
George-st.  Borough,  G  6 
fieorge-st.  Folev-pl.  0  4 
George-st.  HacKney,  I  1 
George-st.  Harnpstead-rd.  C  2 
George-st.  Hanover-sq.  C  4^  C  5 
George-st.  Lambeth,  E  7 
George-st.  Lock's-fields,  Q  7 
George-st.  Mile-end,  L  3 
George-st.  Oxford-st.  B  4t 
George-st.  Pimlico,  C  6 
George-st.  Portman-sn.  B  i 
George-st.  Sloane-st.  B  7 
George-st.  Vauxhall,  E  8 
George-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
George-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
George-yard,  Westminster,  D  6 
Gerrard-st.  Soho,  D  a 
Gibraltar-r.  St.  GeorgeVficlds,  F? 
Gibraltar-walk,  I  h 
Gibson-st  F  6 

Giltspar-st  West-Smithfield,  F  i 
Glasshouse-st.  Piccadilly,  C  h 
Glasshouse-st.  Vauxhall-walk,  E  S 

Globe-1.  K  2 

Globe-st.  Bethnal-green,  K  3 
Globe-st.  Wapping,  I  6 
Gloucester-pi.  Camden-town,  C  1 
Gloucester-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  1  8 
Gloucester-pl.  Islington,  F  1 
Qloucester-pl.  New-road,  A  2 
Gloucester-pl.  Portman-square,  B  i 
Gloucester-pL  Newington-butts,  Q? 
Gloucester-st.  Hackney-tields,  I  1 
Gloucester-st  Portman-s(|^.  B  3i  B  4 
Gloucesier-st.  Queen-scj.  E  3 
Gloucester-st.  St.  JohnVst.  F  3 
Glo\jcester-8t.  Westminster-rd.  F  S 
Gloucester-st.  Whitechapel,  I  i 


GT^-GR 
Gloucester-terrace,  Hoxton,  H  2 
Goat-stairs,  G  S 
Golden-1.  Barbican,  G  3 
Golden- sq.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
GoldsmithVpl.  Hackncy-rd.  I  2 
Goodge-st.  D  4 

Goodman's-tields,  Minories,  I  5 
Gordon-sq.  D  3 
Goswell-st.  F  3*  G  3 
Goswell-st.-rd.  F  2 
GouLston-st.  Whitechapel,  H4 
Gower-st.  Bedford-sq.  D  3 
Gower*8-walk,  1  4 
Gracechurch-st.  H  S 
Grafton-st.  Fitzrov-sq.  C  3 
Grafton-st.  Old  Bond-st.  C  6 

Grand  Junction  Water-workSjA  4  B8 
Grange*8-nursery,  I  1 
Grange-road,  H  7j  I  2 
Grange-walk,  Bermondsey-st.  H  7 
Grass-walk,  I^ambeth,  E  7 
Gravel-lane,  Blackfriars,  F  5 
Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  F  6 
Gray  Eagle-st.  1  3 
Gray's-inn-gardens,  E  3,  II  i 
Gray*s-inn-lane,  KS^K  i 
Gray's-inn-lane-road,  E  3 
Great  Aylitf-st.  I  4 
Great  Bacon-st.  I  3 
Great  Cambridge-st.  I  2 
Great  Corara-st.  D  3 
Great  Dover-st.  Borough,  G  6,  G  7 
Great  Kast-cheap,  G  5 
Great  George-st.  Bermondsey,  H  7 
Great  George-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
Great  Gaildford-st.  Borough,  G  6 
Great  James-st  Paddington,  A  3 
Great  Marylebone-st.  B  4 
Great  Marlborongh-st.  C  4 
Great  New-st.  Shoe-1.  F  i 
Great  Ormond-st.  E  3 
Great  Pearl-st.  H  3 
Great  Portland-st.  C  A 
Great  Queen-st.  LincolnVinn,  E  4 
Great  Russel-st.  Bermondsey,  H  6 
Great  Russel-st.  Bloomsbury,  D  4 
Great  Suffolk-st.  Borough,  6  6 
Great  Sutfolk-st.  East,  Borough,  G  6 
Great  Titchfield-st.  C  i 
Great  Tower-st.  H  5 
Great  Windmill-st.  Haymarket,D5 
Greek-st.  Soho-sq.  D  4 
Green-bank,  Wapping,  K  6 
Gree&*€oat  2SchooJ^  C  2. 
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OR— HA 

Ope^n-l,  Bankside,  F  a 
Orpen-1.  Chelsea,  A  1 
Green-st.  Globe  lane,  L  S 
Grt'enman's-1.  Islington,  H  I 
Green-park,  C  6 
Green-st.  Bethnal-^nreen,  K  2 
Grecn-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F6 
Green-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  B  h 
Green-st.  Old-ford,  L  2 
Grecn-st  Stepney,  K  4 
Grecn-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Greenfield-8t.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Greenwich,  L  8 
Greenwich-rd.  KB  I  8 
Grenville-st.  Bninswick-»q.  E  3 
Grenville-st.  Somers-town,  D  i 
Greville-st.  Holbom,  F  i 
Greville-terrace,  1L8 
Grey  st.  F  6 
Grctton-pl.  K  S 
Grosvenor-canal,  C  2 
Grosvenor-pL  B  6^  C  6 
Grosvenor-pl.  Walworth^  G  8 
Grosvenor-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Grosvenor-sq.  B  a 
Grosvenor-st.  Grosyenor  sq.  C  ^ 
Grosvenor-st.  Pimlico,  C  6 
Grove-pl.  Hackney,  K  1 
Grove-pl.  Walworth,  H8 
Grove-road,  A  3 
Grove- road,  L  2 
Grove-st.  Alpha-cottages,  A  3 
Grove-st.  Camden-town,  C  I 
Grove-st.  Hackney,  L  I 
Grove- terrace,  Brompton,  A  & 
Grove,  Mile-end,  K  4 
Grul>-st.  Cripplegate,  G  4 
Guildford-pl.  E  3 
Guildford-st.  Borough,  0  6 
Guildford-st.  E  3 
Guildhall,  City,  G  4 
GunnerVstairs,  D8 
Gun-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  G  fi 
Gun-st.  Spitallields,  H  4 
Gun-dock,  Wapping,  K  6 
Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  G  4 
GynnVplace,  A  3 
Haberdashers'- Alms-houses,  H  2 
Habenlashers'-st.  Hoxton,  H  2 
Haberdiiiihers'-walk,  Hoxton,  H  i 
Hackoey,  K.  1 
Hackney-road,  I  2 
Hackney-terrace,  L  1 
Hackney  Wick-lane,  L  1 


HA— HE 
Hadlow-st.  Burton-crescent,  D  3 
Haggerston,  I  2 
Hale's-pl.  Kenning^on-L  E  8 
Halfmoon-st,  Piccadilly,  Ca 
Half  Nicol8-st.  Spital^elds,  H  3 
Halifax-st.  I  ^ 
Halkin-st.  B  6 
Halton-st.  F  1 

Hamilton-pl.  Battle-bridge,  E  2 
HamtltoD-pl.  Piccadilly,  B  6 
Hampden-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Hampden-st.  Walworth,  F7 
Hainpstead-road,  B  U  C  L  C  2 
Hanover-pL  H  8 
Hanover-sq.  C  4 
Hanover-st.  Hanover-sq.  C  4 
Hanover-st.  Long-acre,  K  4 
Hanover-sL  Rotherhithe,  K6 
Hanovcr-st,  Walworth,  F  2 
Hanover-stairs,  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Hanover-terrace,  A  2 
Hans-place,  Knightsbridge,  A6,  A 
Hanway-st.  Oxford-it.  D  4 
Harcourt-st.  Lisson-green,  A  4 
Hare-st.  Spitaltields,  I  3 
Hare-walk,  H  2 
Harley-st.  C  4 

Harleyford-pl.  and  street,  E  8 
Harp-alley,  Holbom-bridgc,  F  4 
Harp-1.  Lower  Thames-st.  H  5 
Harper-st.  Green wich-nL  G  2 
Harpur-st.  Red-lion-sq.  E  3 
Harrison-st.  Gray's-inn-rd.  E  2 
Hartford-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Hart-st.  oioomsbury-sq.  D  4 
Hart-st.  Covent-ganien,  D  5 
Hart-st  Grosvenor-sq.  B  4 
Hatficld-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  5 
Hatlon-gardtn,  Holbom.  F  3,  F  4 
Hatton-wall,  Hatton-garden,  F  3 
Hawkesbury-pl.  LockVdeldk,  Q  2 
Haydon-sq.  I  a 
Haydon-st.  H  5 
Hay-hill,  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Hay-market,  D  5 
Heart-pl.  L  1 

Heath-st.  Commercial-rd.  L  4 
Hemmiiig*8-r.  St.  MartinVl.  D  & 
Henrietta-st.  Brunswick-sq.  E  ^ 
Henrietta-st.  Cavendish-sq.  C  4 
Henrietfa-st.  Coveut-gandwi,  K  5 
Henrietta-st.  Hackney-rd,  1  2 
Henrietta-st.  Portman-so.  B  4 
Heury-st,  Commercial- ra«  4 
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?enry-st.  Ooodman*s-fields,  I  ^ 
•Tenry-st.  Pentonville,  E  2 
ienry-st.  Portland-town,  A  2 
Jenry-st.  Waterloo-rd.  E  6 
iercules-buildings,  Lambeth,  E  7 
•lereford-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  B  i 
-lereford-st.  Paddinofton,  A  3 
^ermes-st.  Pentonville,  E  2 
flermitafre-stairs,  I  6 
Eiermitage-st.  I  6 
Hertford-pi.  I  1 
rlertford-st.  Fitzroy-so.  C  3 
riertford-st.  May-fair,  B  5 
Fiickman*s-folly,  Horsleydown,  I  6 
aiKh-Holborn,E  4 
High-row,  Knightsbndge,  A  S 
Hig;h-st.  Borongh,  O  5^  G  6 
High-j*t.  Islington,  F2 
High-st.  Kennington,  F7 
Eiigh-st.  Lambeth,  E  2 
High-st.  Mary-le-bone,  B  4^  B  3 
High-st.  Portland-town,  A  2 
High-8t.  St.  Giles's,  D  4 
Hig-ler\s.l.  Bhickfriars-rd.  F  6 
Hi  11-st.  Berkeley-sq,  B  5 
Hi  11-st.  Finsbury,  H3 
Hill -St.  St.  George's-fields,  F 
HiU-st.  Walworth,  GB 
Hind-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Hog-laue,  Shoreditch,  H  3 
Holbom,  E  4 
Holbom-hill,  F  i 

Ilolbom-row,  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
E4 

Holland-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F5 
HoUes-st.  Cavendish-sq.  C  4 
Hollowav-st.  I  4 
HoUywell-lane,  IL3 
Holnies-st.  K  4 
Holy  w  ell- r.  Finsbnry,  H3 
Holywell- St.  Strand,  E  5 
Homer-r.  Lisson-green,  A  ^ 
Hope-town,  I  3 
Hope-st.  I  3 
Hornsey-lane,  H  1 
Horse-st.  Commercial-rd.  L  4 
Horseferry-rd.  Millbank,  D  J 
Horseferry-stairs,  D  2 
Horse-guards,  D  6 
Horsleydown,  H  6 
Horsleydown^  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Horsleydown  Old-stairs,  H  ^ 
Horsleydown  New-stairs,  I  6 
Horsleydown-sq.  I  g 


Ho-jro 

Horsemonger-lane,  SessionVhonse, 

and  Gaol,  G  6 
Horseshoe-al.  Stairs,  G5 
Hosier-lane,  Smithfield,  F  ^ 
Houghton-st.  Clare  market,  E  4 
Houndsditch,  Bishops^ate-st. 
House  of  Correction,  E  3 
House  of  Commons,  D  6. 
House  of  Lords,  D  6 
Ho ward*s- place.  Hackney,  K  2 
Howick-place,  C  7 
Howland-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  C  2 
Hoxton,G2,  H^ 
Hoxton-road,  H  2,  H  3 
Hoxton-squarc,  H  2^  H  3 
Hungerford-raarket  or  st.  Strand, 

Hungerford-stairs,  Strand,  E  5 
Hunter-st.  Brunswick -sq.  D  3 
Hunter  St.  Kent-st.  H  7 
Huntingdon-st.  Kingsland-rd.  H  2 
Hyde- park,  A  5 

Hyde-park-corner,  Piccadilly,  B6 
Hyde-pl.  Rosemary  B.  H  1 
Hyde-place,  Vincent-sq.  D  7 
Hyde-st.  Bloomsbury-sq.  D  4 
Jacob-st.  Horsleydown,  I  6 
James-place,  Shadwcll,  L^ 
James-st.  Bedford-row,  E  3 
James-st.  Belhnal-green,  K  3 
James-st.  Buckingham-gate,  C^ 
James-st.  Covent-garden,  D  ^ 
James-8t.  Goodman*8-fields,  1  4 
Jame9-st  Haymarket,  D  5 
James-st.  Lambeth-mar^h,  ES 
James-st.  Lisson-grove,  A  3 
James-st.  Oxford-st.  B4 
James-st.  Spitaltields,  I  3 
James-st.  Stepney,  L  4 
Jane-st.  K  4 

Jenkin's  Botanical-gardeo,  A  3 
Jermyn-st.  St.  James's,  C  £ 
Jetsom-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Jewin-st.  Aldersgate-st  G  4 
Jewry-st  Leadenhall-st. 
Jews  Burying-ground,  L  3 
Jews-walK,  Bethual-green,  K  2 
Imperial  Gas-works,  D  2 
JohnVr.  City-rd.  O  3 
John-st.  Adelphi,  E  5 
John's-st.  Bethnal-green,  L  2 
John-st.  Berkeley-sq.  C  5 
John-st.  Blackfnars-rd.  F  5 

John-ft,  £lack£har»-rd,  F  6 
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John-st.  Chelsea,  A  7 
John-st.  Curtain-road,  H3 
John-st.  Dog-row,  K  3 
John-st.  £dgeware-rd.  A  4 
John-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
John-st.  Gray'8-inn-lane,  E  3 
John-st.  Horsleydown,  H  S 
John-st.  Kent-road,  G  7 
John-st.  Hackney-road,  K  2 
John-st.  Islington,  F  1 
John-st.  Lambeth,  E7 
John-st.  Mile-end,  L  3 
John-st.  Minories,  H  ^ 
John-st.  Neckinger-road,  I  £1 
John-st.  New-road,  A  3 
John-st.  Oxford-st.  C  i 
John-st.  Pentonville,  E  2 
John-sL  Sutfolk-st.  O  6 
John-st.  Sun- tavern-fields,  K  4 
John-street,  Waterloo-road,  E  5 
Johnson 's-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Joiner's-row,  Lambeth,  F  2 
Ironnionger-l.  Cheapside,  G  4 
Ironmonger-r.  01d-»t.  G  3 
Iron  mongers*- Almshouse,  H  2 
Ironmonger-st.  G  3 
Isle  of  Dogs,  K  8,  L  8 
Islington,  F  1 
Islington-terrace,  F  I 
Jubiiee-pl.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Jubilee-pl.  Stepney,  K  4 
Judd-pL  Somers-town,  D2 
Judd-st.  Brunswick-sq.  D  2 
Ivy-1.  Hoxton,  H2 
lyy-i.  Newgate-st.F  4 
Tvy^t.  Hoxton.  H2 
Keen's-row,  G  8 
Kemp's-row,  B  7 
Kennington-common,  F  3 
Kenuington-cross,  F  8 
Kennington-green,  F  8 
Kenningtou-lane,  F  8^  F  7 
Kennington-Oval,  E  3 
Kennington-rd.  F  8 
Kennington-st.  WalworthtGS 
Kent-rd.  G  7,  H  7 
Kentish-town,  C  1 
Kent  St.  Borough,  G  6^  G  7 
Kenton-st.  Brunswick-.sq.  D  3 
Keppel-st.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Keppel-st.  Southwark-bndgc,  G  Q 
Keppel-st.  Russel-stj.  D  3 
King-st  Bethnal-green,I  3 
King-st.  Borough,  G  g 


Kl— LA 
King-st.  Camden- town,  C  1 
Kjng-st.  Cheapside,  G  4 
King-st.  Commercial-rd.  I  4 
King-st.  Coven t-garden»  D  5 
King-£t.  Drury-lane,  E  4 
King-st.  Edgeware  rd.  A  ^ 
King-st.  Golden-sq.  C  4 
King-st.  Goswell-st.  F  3 
King-st.  Holbom,  E  4 
King-st.  Horsleydo^^-n,  H  6 
King-st  Old-st.  G3 
King-st.  Portmau-sq.  B  4 
King-st  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
King-st.  Seven-dials,  D  4 
King-st  Smithfield,  F  4 
King-st  Soho,  D  5 
King-st.  Spitaldelds,  I  3 
King-st.  St.  Jaraes*s-so.  C  5 
King-st  Surrey-sq.  H3 
King-st  Walworth,  G  8 
King-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
KiDg*8  Arms-stairs,  E  G 
King's  Bench-walk,  St,  George's- 

tields,F6 
King  David's-lane,  K  5 
King  Edward-stairs,Wapping,  K  § 
King's-garden,  C  ti 
King  JohnVpalace,  L  4 
King*s-palace,  C  6 
King's-parade,  A  8 
King's-rd.  Gray's-inn-lane,  E  3 
KingVrd.  Bermondsey,  H  7 
King's-row,  Walworth.  G  3 
King's-bench-prison,  G  6 
King's-bench-walk,  F5 
King's-road,  Hyde- park,  A  6 
King*s-road,  Chelsea,  A  3 
King\s-row,  Bethnal-grcen,  K3 
King's- row,  Pentonville,  K  2 
Kingsgate-st  Holbom,  E  4 
Kingsland-road,  H  1.  H  2 
Kingsland-crescent,  F  I 
Kirbv-st  Hatton-garden,  H  3 
Knightrider-st.  Doctor' s-com.  F  5 
Knightsbridge,  A  ^  B  6 
Kni^'htsbridge  Barracks,  A  6 
Lad-lane,  G  4 
Lamb-lane,  Hackney,  K  1 
Lamb-st  Spitaltieldk,  U_3 
Lamb's-ronduit-st.  E  3 
Lambert-st.  I  4 
Lambeth-batts,  E  2 
Lambeth'hill,  Up.  Th&m^MtOS 
Lambtith-marsht  £  fis  F  ^ 
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idmbeth-palace,  £  7 

#ambeth-road,  F  2 
«ainbeth-8tairs,  E  7 
♦ambeth- terrace,  LambetK,  E  7 
#ambeth-walk,  Lambeth,  E  7 
«aiiibeth-workhouse,  E  S 
«ancaster-st.  Burton-orescent,  D  2^ 
^an^U-st.  I  4 
>ang^ham-p1ace,  C  ^ 
^nsdown-pl.  I  1 
jaot-st.  Borough,  G  6 
^ark-row,  K  2 

^awrence-lane,  Cheapside,  O  4 

-.awrence  Pountney-lanc,  G  5 

^aystall'St  E  3 

^eadenhall-st.  li  4 

-iCader-st.  A  7 

Holborn,  F  3^  F  4 

-»ebanon-pl.  H  8 

^icester-sq.  D  a 

Li€igh-8t.  Tavistock-sq.  D  3 

;^man-st.  Goodman's-fieldtf,  I  4 

L,eonard-st.  Shoreditch,  H_3 

L,ewkner's-lane,  Drury-laiie,  E  4 

Lime  or  Lyme-st.  H  5 

L.imehouse-dock,  K  7 

Lfincoln's-inn,  E  4 

Liincoln*8-inii-8quare,  E  4 

Lion-9t.  Bloomsbury,  E  4 

Liion-st.  Greenwich-rd.  G  7 

L*iquor-pond-st.  Gray*s-inn-l.  E  3 

Lisle-st.  Leicester-sq*  ^  ^ 

l»isson-grove,  A  3 

Lisson-st.  Doe-row,  K  3 

'^isson-st.  Paddington,  A  3,  A  4 

Litchfield-st.  Soho.  D  4 

'Jttle  Ayliff-st.  1  4 

Little  Britain,  Aldersgate-st.  G  4 

Little  Brook-8t.  Hanover-sq.  C  4 

Little  Distaflf-lane,  G  5 

Little  Earl-8t.  D  4 

Little  East-cheap,  Fish-st.-hill,  H_5 

Little  Guildford-st.  Borough,  G  6 

Little  James-st  Bedford-r.  E  3 

Little  Maddox-st.  C  5 

Little  Mary-le-bone-st.  B  4 

Little  Moorfialds,  G  4 

Little  Pulteney-st.  Golden-sq.  D  5 

Little  Queen-st.  Lincoln' s-inu,  E  4 

Little  Russel-st.  Bloomsbury,  D  4 

Little  Suffolk-st.  Borough,  6  6 

Little  Surrey-st.  F  6 

little  Wild-st  E  4 

'ittle  WindmiU-Bt.  D  5 

c 


LI— MA 
Lirerpool-rd.  F  L  F  2 
Liverpool-st.  H4 
LockVfieldH,  G  7 
Loddige*s  Nursery,  K  1 
I^dge-road,  A  2 
Ix)man's-pond,  F  6 
Lombard's t.  G  4  * 
Lombard-st  Borough,  G  6 
London-bridge,  G  5 
Jx>ndon-dock8,  I  5^  K  & 
Jx)ndon-iields,  Hackney,  K  1 
I/ondon-hospital,  K  4 
London-lane,  Hackney,  K  1 
London-place,  Hackney,  K  I 
London-rd.  St.  George's-lielda,  F  7 
London-st.  Bethnal-green,  K  3 
London-st.  Fenchurch-st.  I  & 
London-st  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
JiOndon-st.  Horslcydown,  I  6 
London-st.  Ratcliae,  L  5 
Ixmdon- terrace.  Hackney,  I  1 
London-wall,  Moortields,  G  4 
rx)ng  acre,  D  5,  E  4 
Ix)ng-alJey,  Moorfields,  H  4 
Long-lane,  Borough,  G  6^  H  6 
Long-lanCy  West-Smithfield,  F4 
Ijora*s  Cncket-ground,  A  2 
Ix)thbury,  G  4 
Love-lane,  Bankside,  F  5 
Love-lane,  Lambeth,  E  7»  E  6 
Love-lane,  Lower  Thames-st.  H  & 
Lovell-st.  Rotherhithe»  K 
Ix)wdeirs-st.  F  fi 
Lower  Berkeley-st.  B  4 
Lower  Chapman-st  K  4 
Lower  Grosvenor-pl.  Pimllco,  C  G 
Lower  Grove-st  1  5 
Lower  St.  James's-place,  C  (S 
Lower  Sloane-st.  Sloane-sq.  B  7 
Ivower  Thames-st,  H  5 
Lucas-st.  Commercial-rd.  K  4 
Lucas-st.  Rotherhithe,  K 
Ludgate-hill,  Fleet-st.  F  4 
Ludgate-st.  St.  Pauls,  F  4 
Luke-st.  Finsburv-sq.  H  3 
Luke-st.  Houndsaitch,  H  4 
Macclesfield-st.  City-rd.  G  2 
Macclesfield-st.  Soho,  D  5 
Madox-st.  Hanover-sq.  C  4^  C  5 
Magdalen  Hospital,  F  S 
Maidcn-1.  Covent-garden,  E  5 
Maiden-1.  Pancras,  D  1  E  1 
Maise,  the,  H  6 
Mailt      James's-park,  D  6 
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MA-MI 
Manclicster-buildings,  D  fi 
Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Manchester-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  i 
Manley-pl.  Ffi 
Manor-pl  Chelsea,  A  8 
Manor-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Manor-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Mansell-st.  Goodman's-fields,  T  5 
Mansfield-st.  Borough-rd.  F  6,  F  7 
Mansion-house-row,  F  8 
Maps-row,  L  4 

Marchmont-st.  Bninsmck-sq.  D  3 
Mare-st.  Hackney  K  1 
Margaret-pl.  I  2 
Mar^aret-st.  Cavendish-sq.  C  4 
Margaret-st.  near  Hackney,  T  S 
Margaret-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Mark-l.  H  5 

Market  st.  Betlmal-grcen,  I_3 
Market  st.  Lambeth,  F  8 
Market-st.  Milbank-st.  D  7 
Market-st.  St.George's-fields,  F  6^ 
F? 

Marlborough-house,  D  6 
Marlborough-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  I  8 
Marloorough-pl.  Kennington,  F  8 
Mariborough-road,  A  7 
Marlborough-sq.  A  7 
MarlborougU-st.  C  4 
Mars-pl.  E  6 

Marshall-st.  Camaby-market,  C  4 
Marshall-8t.  St.  George's-fields,  F  7 
Marsham-st.  Westminster,  D  7 
Martha-st.  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  5 
Marygold-st.  Bermondsey,  I  6 
Mary-le-bone-1.  Oxford-st.  B  4 
Mary-le-bone-stGolden-square,  C  5, 

Mary-le-bone-st.  Cavendish-sq.  C  3 
Mary-le-bone  Workhouse,  B  d 
Mason-st.  Kent-rd.  H  7 
Mason -St.  Westminster-bridge,  E  6 
Mason's-stairs,  F  5 
Maze-pond,  G  fi 
Mead-lane,  G  5 
Mead-st.  H  3 
Mecklenburffh-sq.  E  3 
Medway-8t.  J)  7' 
Mercer-st.  Long-acre,  D  4 
Mercer-st.  S nn- tavern-fields,  K  5 
Meredith-st.  F3 

Michael's-grove,  Brompton,  AT 
Michael's-pL  Brompton,  A  7 
Middle-row»  Knightsbridge,  A  6 


MI— MO 

Middlesex-st  Somers-town,  D  2 
Middleton-st.  F  3 
Milbank-st  Westminster,  D  7 
Mile-end,  K 3. La 
Mile- end-green,  K  4 
Miles*s-1.  Cannon-st  05 
Milford-L  Strand,  E  5 
Military-hospital,  Chelsea,  B  8 
Milk-st.  Cheapside,  G  4 
MilM.  Horsley-down,  H  6 
Mill  row,  H  1 
Mill-stairs,  I  6 
Mill-st.  Cond^i^st  C  5 
Mill-st,  Horsleydown,  I  6 
Mill-st.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Mill-pond-r.  Rotherbithe,  K  6 
MiU-yard,  K  6 
Milman-st,  Red-lion -sq.  E  3 
Mincing-1.  Tower-st  H5 
Minories,  H  5 
Mint-st,  Borough,  G  6 
MitcheU-st,  Old-st  G3 
Mitre-st.  F6 
Moffatt-st  Hoxton,  0  9 
Molyneux-st.  Edgware-rd.  A  A 
Money's  Nursery,  B  1 
Monkwell-st  G  4 
Monmouth-pl.  H  8 
Monmouth-st.  St.  Giles's,  D  4^ 
Monster-row,  B  8,  C  8 
Montague-pl.  Montague-sq.  B  4 
Montague-pl.  Russel-sq,  D  4 
Montague-sq.  B  4^ 
Montague-st.  Whitcchapel,  I  4 
Montague-st.  Portman-so^B  A 
Montague-st.  Russel-sq.  X)  4,  D  3 
Montague-st.  SpitalneliU,  I  3 
Montford-pl.  E  8 
Montpelier-sq.  A  2 
Monyer's-st.  2 
Moorl.  Cripplegatc,  04 
Moor-pL  Lambeth,  F  2 
Moor-st.  D  4 

Morgan's-lane,  Tooley-st.  H  6 
Morgan-st.  Commercial-rd,  1  ^ 
Momington-crescent,  C  8  ^ 
Mornington-pL  Hampstead-itL  C  f* 
Mortimer-st.  Cavendish-«q.  C  A 
Mount- pi.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Mountrst.  Grosvenor-sa.  B  § 
Mount-st.  Shoredirch,  1  3 
Mount-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
Mount-st.  Westminster-rd.  "K  g 
MouAt-st.  Whiteehftpel,  1  4 
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Mutton-hiU,  F  3 

Nrutton-1.  Hackney,  K  1 

Myd(lleton-sq.  F  2 

Myddleton-terrace,  F  2 

Nurrow-wall,  Lambeth,  E  6 

Kassau-st.  Middleses-hospital,  0  i 

tieat-howm,  Chdm,  C  6 

Keeking^-rd.  Beimondsey,  1^17 

Kelson-pL  Lock's-fieldg,  Q  7 

Kelson-sq.  Blackfrlars-rd,  F  6 

Nelsoa-st.  Borouf2:h,  G  6 

Kelson-st.  Commercial-rd.  K4 

Nelson-st.  Hackney-rd,  I S 

NeJson-terrace,  F  U 

Ncptone-st.  Rotherhidiet  K  6 

Stm  Bon<Ut  C  4  C  6 

New  Bariingtoii-st  Fkeadi]l]r«0  5 

N^evcastlfr>8t  £  4 

New  Cavendish-st  Hoxton,  G  2 

Sew  Cavendish'St.  Portland-pl.  C4 

iVew  Church-st.  Edgeware-rd.  A  3 

Sew  Compton-st.  St.  Oiies*«,  D  4 

Sew  Cut,  Lambeth,  F  6 

hfew  Gloucester's t.  Hoxton,  H  S 

f<f  ew-hin-Tard,  Shovediteh,  H  3 

^^ew  Noifolk-6t.  B  5 

Sew  Norths  Finsbury,  H  3 

Sew  Palace-yard,  D  6 

Vew  Peter-st.  We»tiiUAStor,  D  7 

STew  Pye-st.  D  7 

.Vew  River,  F  2 

Sew  River-head,  F  S 

!^ew-rd.  Bemondaef*  fi  7 

Mew-rd.  Chelsea,  B  6 

Mew^rd.  Blue-anchor-id.  H7 

Maw-Td.  B  3,  C  3,  D  2 

S'ew-row,  Kennini^ton,  F  8 

S'ew-sq.  Lincoln's-inn,  E  4 

.Vew-8t.  Baker-st.  N.  B  3 

^^cw-st.  Bishopsgate-st.  H  4 

N^ew-st.  Brompton,  A  6 

N^ew-st.  Covent-ffarden,  D  5 

NTevr^st  Hondeydowo,  H  6 

NfefHit  KenttinnFtoii.  F  8 

lUew-^t  Keat-rd.  G  7 

New-st.  New  Cut,  F  6 

l^ew-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 

Kew-st.  Sonthwark-bridge,  Q  6 

N'eW'St.  Spring-gardens,  D  5 

New-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 

Kew  TothiU-st.  Westmiaster,  D  6 


NE— OL 
Newinc^n-pl.  KeaoiagtOMd.  F  i 

Newgate-st.  F  4 
Newman-st.  Oxford-st.  D  4 
Newnham-st.  Edgeware-rd,  A  4 
New  Swan,  A  8 
Newport-st.  D  5 
Newton-st.  Holbom,  E  4 
NicMaa-i  Lombard-st  O  5 
Nine-elms,  Vauxhall,  D  8 
Noble-st.  Foster-l.  G  4 
Noble-st.  Goswell-st.  G  3 
Norfolk-st  Globe-lane,  L  3 
Norfolk-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Norfolk-st.  Middlesex- hospital,  C4 
Norfolk-st,  Southwark,  G  6 
Norfblk-st.  Stand,  E  9 
North-bank,  Regent's-parkt  A  S 
North-pL  Hampstead-rd.  O  8 
Nortli-r.  Grosvenor-sq.  B  4 
Norfh-st.  Bethnal-green,  K8 
North-st.  Brompton,  A  G 
North-st.  Finsbiiry,  H  3 
North-st.  Goodman's-fields,  14 
North-st.  Ilackuey-rd.  K  1 
North-fit.  Lambeth,  £  7 
North-st  Lock's-fields,  O  7 
North-st  Mary-le-bone,  B  4 
North-st.  Peatonville,  B  8 
North-st.  Stepney,  L  4 
North-st.  Westminster,  D  J 
Northampton-sq.  V  3 
Northampton-st.  Islington-rd.  F3 
Northampton-st.  Kent-road,  H  8 
Northampton-st  IiOck*8-fields»  Q  7 
Northampton-terrace,  G  1 
North  Audley-st  B  4,  B  6 
Northumberland-house,  D  5 

Northumberland-st  Mary-ie-bone^ 

B3 

Northumberland-st.  Strand,  Dd 
Norton-folgate,  H  3 
Norton-st.  Portland-rd.  0  3 
Nottingham-pl.  New-rd.  B  8 
NoCtingham-st  Mary-le-boae,  B  3 
Nnmher-st.  I  4 

Nursery-row,  Lock's-fields,  Q  8 
Oakham-st.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Oakley-st.  Westmiuster-br.-rd.  E6 
Obelisk.  Blankfriars-rd.  F  6 
Ogle-st.  Foley-st.  C  4 
Old  Bailey,  F  4 
Old  Barflre-house-stairsv  F  5 
Old  Bond-8t.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Old  Bnrliogtim-st  C  5 

C2 
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Old  Ch&nfce,  Cheapnd*^  O  i 

Old  Fish-st.  G  5 
Old  Fish-st.-hill,a6 
Old  Ford,  L  2 
Old  Jewry,  Cheapside,  O  4 
Old  Nicors-8t.  Shoreditcb.  H  3 
Old  Palaoe^Tud,  Wcttmiiister,  D  6 
Old  Pye-st.  weatminster,  D  7 
Old-st  G  3 
Old-st-rd.  H  3 
Onslow-terrace,  A  7 
Orange-st.  Bloomsbury,  E  4 
Orang^e-st  Leicester-sq.  D  5 
Orange-st.  Southwark,  F  6 
Orchaid-st  Portman-sq.  B  4 
Orehaid-st  Weslmliister,  D  6 
Onnoad-st  E  3 
Osborne-st  MThiteobapel,  I  4 
Ossulston-st.  Somers-town,  D  8 
Oxendon-st.  Coventry-st.  D  5 
Oxford-st.  B  4,  C  4,  D  4 
Oxford-8t  Chelsea,  A  7 
Oxford-st  Whitechapel,  K  4 
Paddin^ton  Basin  and  VVharf«  A  3 
Paddingtan-st  Mary-le-bonei  B3 
Page-st.  D  7 

Pa^e*s-walk,  Bermondsey^  H  ^ 
Palace-st.  Pimlico,  C  6 
Palace- yard  stain,  D  6 
Pall-mall,  D  5 
Pall-mall  East,  D  5 
Palmer's  Village,  C  7 
Pftnoras-l.  Backler8bary»  O  4 
Panens»DS 
Paaerftf-ft.  D8 
Pftnton-st  Haymarket,  D  5 
Paradise  c.  WestminitertDJ 
Paradise- row,  K  6 

Paradise-r.  Bethnal-grecn,  K  2 
Paradise-r.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Paradise-r.  Lambeth,  E  7 
ParadiM-st.  Deptford  Lower*rd.K6 
Paradiie-it  Finsbnry,  H  3 
Paradise-st.  Rotherhitbe*  K$ 
Paradise-walk,  Chelsea*  A  8 
Paragon,  Kent-rd.  G  7 
Paragon-r.  Lock's -fie Ids,  G  7 
Parish-st.  Horsleydown, 
Park-crescent,  C  '3 
Park-laoe,  B  5 
Park-pL  Keuiiington,  E  8 
Park-pl.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Park-pL  Lock's-fields,  Q  7 

Park-pL  Nawrd.  B  3 


PA— PI 
Park-pl.  St  James's-st  C  5 
Park-rd.  Regent'a-park*  AS 
Park-sq.  C  3 
Park-st.  Baker-st.  B  3 
Park-st  Camdeii-to¥m,  C  1 
Park-st  Grosvenor-so.  B  4,  B  S 
Park-tt  Islington,  F 1 
Park-«t  Kenniifrtim,  8 
Park- terrace,  Camden- town,  O  1 
Parker's-r.  Horslefdoivn«  1 6 
Parker' s-st  E  4 

Parliament-st  \VestmiAsCer»  1>  6 
Parliament-stairs,  E  6 
Parson' s-st.  Ratcliff-higbway,  I  5 
Patemoster-r.   St.  PauTs-ckur^ 

yard,  F  4 
Patemoster-r.  Spitalficldt.  H  4 
Patriot-r.  Bethnal-gma,  K  ft 
Patriot-sq.  Bethnal-green« 
Paul-st.  Finsbury-sq.  H  3 
Peacock-st.  Newington,  F  7 
Pearl-r.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Peartree-st  Goswell-st.  G  3 
Pedlar*8-aere»  £  6 
VOM,  I  6 
Pembroke-pL  C  7 
Penitentiary,  MUbank,  D  7 
Penitentiary-stairs,  ditto,  I>  7 
Pennington-st.  Ratcliff,  I  5 
Penton-pL  Newington,  F  8 
Penton-pL  Pentonville,  E  2 
Penton-r.  Walworth,  G  8 
Panton-st.  Newington,  F  8 
Penlon-sl  PentonTilla,  E  9 
PentOBville,  E  3 
Peppar-st  Blackfriars-id.  G€ 
Pepper-al. -stairs,  H  5 
Percival-st.  Northamptoft-a%. 
Percy-st  Oxford-st.  D4 
Pcter-st  Borough,  G  6 
Peter-Ht  Satfron  hill,  F  3 
Peter-st.  Wettmiastar,  D  7 
Pettiodat>L  WhiteehapeU  H  4 
Philanthropic  Reform.  F  7 
Philip-st.  Sun-taTen»-deld[s,  K  o 
PhillipVst  Kingjiland-Tti.  H  I 
PhiUi[V8t.  Goodnian*s-nelds,  I  6 
Philpot-1.  Fenchurch-st  H  5 
Pboenix-st  Spitaldelds,  H  3  I  3 
PhcBniz*8t.  Somenhtowa*  D  8 
PiceadiUy,  C  5 
Pickett  pl.  K  i 
Picl^ett-st  £  4 
PicUa-hiini^rMMi«» 
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Pickle-herring- st.ToolejTHit*  H5,U6 
?ierreiiioat-row»  F  2 
?imlico,  C7 
?itficld-st.  Hoxton,  H  3 
Pitt-st.  Prospect-pL  F  7 
Pitt-8t*Keiit-fd.  H  7 
Plajrhoute^yasd,  Cripplcgate,  G3 
Pleasant^L  G  1 

Pleasant-pL  St.  George's-fields.  F  7 
Pleasant-row,  Camden-to^vn,  C  1 
Pleasant-row,  Battle-bridge,  £  2 
Pleasant-r.  Spitalfields,  I  3 
Pleasant-r,  Kennington-1.  F  8 
Pleasaat-r.  Walworth,  (i  8 
Plvmtree-r.  1 4 
Plamiber-^t  H6x(ioii»  O  9 
Plumtree-st.  Bloomsbary,  D  4 
Poland-8t.  Oxford-st.  C  4 
Polygon,  Soraers-town,  D  2 
Pond-pl.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Pond-st.  Gravel  1.  Sottthwark,  Q  5 
Pool- terrace,  Q  3 
Poole-8t.  G  1 

Porter-st.  Ghreat  Newport-si  D  5 
Porter.8t.  SpitaUq.  H  4 
Portland-pL  M8iy-le-bone»  C  3 
Portland-terrace,  A  3  " 
Portland-town,  A  2 
Portland-rd.  Oxford-st.  C3 
Portland-st.  Regent-st.  C  4 
Portland-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
Portman-sq.  B  4 
Portnttwktt  PortmsB^sq,  B  4  . 
PortpooM.  Qray's-inn-l,  £  8 
Portstnouth-pL  Kennington,  F  8 
Portugal-r,  ditto,  E  H 
Portugal-st.  Lambeth,  K  7 
Portugal  st.  LincoUi*8-mA-&eld8,£  4 
Post  Urtice,  G  4 
Postern- row,  H  5 
Potter's-Helds,  Horslevdown,  H  6 
Potfitry,  Cheapside,  G4 
Powell-st  F3^ 
7Mt-pL  Camden-tcywii,  C  1 
Pratt-st.  Camden-town,  C  1 
Pread-st.  Edgware-rd.  A  4 
Prescot-st.  Goodman's-fields,  1 5 
President-st.  F2 
Primrose-hill,  A  1 
Primrose-st.  Bishopsgatc-st.  H  3 
Prinea's-rd.  Kenntngton,  £  8 
Pniice*8-sq.  Kennington-rd.  F  8 
Prinoe't^q.  Ratcliff-highway,  I  6 


PR-^U 
Prince's-st.  Cavendish-8q«  0  4 
Prince's-st.  Drury-1.  E  4 
Priiice's-st.  Finsbtiry,  H  3 
Prince's-st.  Grove-rd.  A  3 
Prince's-st.  Hanover-sq.  C  4 
Prince* 8-st.  Leiccster-sq.  D  5 
PriaoeVst  Maosioa-hoose-it;  Q  4 
Prinee*8-st  Pimltoo,  C  7 
Prince's-st  Prince*8-9q.  I  6 
Prince's-st.  Red-lion-sJj.  E  4 
Prince's-st.  Rotherhithc,  K  (S 
Prince's-st.  Spitnltieldis,  H  4 
Prince's-st.  Stamfonl-.st.  F  5 
Prince's-st  Westminster,  D  6 

Prisoe^s-st  Whiteehapel,  I  4 
Prince*8-8tair8t  Rotherfaithe^  K  6 

Priory-r.  Walwiirth,  H  8 
Privy-gardens,  Whitehall,  D  6 
Prosppct-pl.  Hackney,  L  1 
Pros^)ect-pl.  SU  Gejorge's-^elds, 

Prospect-r.  Blue-anchor- rd.  I  7 
Prospect-r.  Newington  Biitt8»  G  7 
Provide&ce-pU  £  8 
Providence-r.  Finsbary,  H  3 
Provideno«-r,  Hackney,  K  1,  L  I 
Providence-st  Walworth,  H  8 
Provost-st.  G  2 

Pudding-1.  Ivower  Thameft-ftt»  K  5 
Ptuldlc-dock,  F  5 
Pulteuey-st  Golden-sq.  D  5 
Paltney-st  Pimtonville,  E  1 
PondersonVpL  K  2 
Quadrant,  Regent-st  C  5 
Quaker-st.  Spitaltields,  H  3 
Quebec-st  Camden-town,  C  I 
Qucbec-st.  New-rd.  A  3 
Quebec-st  Oxford-st.  B  4 
Quecn's-r.  Brompton,  A  6 
Queen-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Queen-r.  Pentonville,  E  2 
QueenVr.  Piulico,  B  7 
Queetttg-boildings,  Bromploiif  A  8 
QueenVpL  Kenninglon,  F  8 
QueenVr.  Bethnal  green,  K  3 
Queen's-r.  Kenninglon,  F  8 
Queen's-r.  Walworth,  G  8 
Queeu-sq.  Bloomsbury,  E  3 
Queeu-sq.  Westminster,  D  6 
Queen-st  Borough  High-st  G  6 
Queei^t  Brompton,  A  6 
Qncen*8t  Choaptido,  05 
Qaeaa^t  Coli«jf«t»  F  6 
QueoMW  $dgeirare-rd.  \  4 

C9 
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QU— HI 

Qnecn-fit  Golden -sq.  D5 
Qiie«D-st  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Queeu-st.  Hoxton.  H  3 
Queen-st.  Lower-tt  Islington,  G 1 
QnaoMt  May-f^r,  C  5 
Qm*^  Ozford-8t  B  A 
QaaeMt  RatcUffe,  L  5 
Queen-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Queen-st  Seven-dials,  D  i 
Qneen-st.  Soho,  D  4 
Queeo-st  Borough,  G  6 
Queen-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
Queen-Bt  W€ttiiuastiBr»  D  6 
Qwm  AniHit  W«iUiark jtt  d  4 
Queenhitlie,  O  5 
RadDor-st.  G  3 
Rahere-st  F  3 
Ranelagh-st.  Pimlioob  C  7 
Ranelagh-rd.  C  8 
Rathbone-pl.  Oxford-st.  D4 
Ratcliff-cross-stairs,  L  5 
RalcUff-higfawajr,  1 6«  K  f 
Eftteliff-r.  Cit^rd.  O  3 
Rawatorne-st  F2 
Ray-st  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
RedH^w-l.  Whitechapel,  Kd 
Red-cross-sq.  Jewin-st  G  4 
Red-oross-st  Borough,  G  6 
Red-cross-st.  Crippiegate,  G  i 
Red-house,  Battersea,  B  8 
Red-Uon-sq.  Helbon,  £  4 
Red-UofMl  CkrteweUrgxMBjrd 
Red-lion-st  HollK)n),  £  4 
Red-lion-st.  Spitallields,  H4 
Red-lion-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Redir.an's-r.  Stepney^reen.K  4 
"  Redriff.   See  Rotlierhitha 
Redriff-stairs,  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Regency  Tea-gardens,  C  8 
Regents  Canal,  A  3»  A    B  1»  B  S, 

RegcnMt.  CIm10M»  A  7 

Regent-sq.  E  3 

Begeai's  Park,  B  1,  B  3,  C  k  C  8 
Rcgent's-st.  Milbank,  D  7 
Regent-st.  C  4,  C  5.  D  5 
Regent-st.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Reservoir,  Hyde-park,  Bd 
Rhodei^fr-fanm  Haiii|ittead*r4.  C  2 
Richard-st.  Commerdal-td.  K  4 
Riohard-fit  Stepney,  L  4 
Richard-st.  PentonyiJJi^  F  2 
Richardson- St.  H  6 
Richmond*pl.  Walworth,  Q  g 


RI— SA 
Rirer-l.  Islingto&t  F  1 
River*8t.  F  2 
Ri76r4eiTace»  F  S 
Robert^t  Adelphi,  E  5 
Robert-st  Bedford-r.  E  3 
Robert-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F6 
Robert-st.  Chelsea,  A  S 
Robert-st.  Hampstead-rd.  C  2 
Robinson's-r.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Roch-sL  D  7 

Rocheater-r.  TothiH-lielda,  C  ^ 
Rookingham-r.  G  7 

Rodney-buildinga,  G  7 
Rodney  r.  Green wich-rd.  G7 
Rodney-st  Pentonvilie,  E  2 
Rood-1.  Fenchnrch-st.  H  5 
Ropemaker-st.  G  4 
Rosamond's-r.  F  3 
Rosamond* 8-st  F3 
Rose-L  Shadwell,L5 
Rote^  Wl^Uaehapel,  1 4 
Rose-it  Shored]  tch,  1 3 
Rose-st  Soho,  D  4 
Rosemary-branch,  G  I 
Rosemary-l.  Tower-hUlt  15 
Ross-alley,  H  6 
Rotherhithe-walU  16 
Rotton-r.  G  3 
Roxburgh-pL  0  4 
RotherhithMt  K  6 
Rowland's- r.  Mile-end,  K  3 
Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  B  8 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  B  8 
Royal-r.  Bridge- rd.  We>tiii.  E  6 
Rupert-st.  Goodman's-lields,  1 4 
Rupert-st.  Haymarket,  D  5 
Russel-pl.  Fitzroy-i^.  C  3 
Russel-sq.  D  3 

Russel-st  Co▼ell^c•IdtB•  S  i 
Russia-L  Hacknoj-Mxapk^  K  S 

Rutland-pl.  F  5 
SackviUe-st.  Piccadillr.CJ 
Sadler's  Wells,  F  2 
Saffron-hill,  Hatton-gaidi^  F  3 
Saint  AlbanVplace,  1)5 
Saint  Alban's-row,  E  7 
Saint  Andrew Vst.  Se?ea-diaU,  D 
Saiat  Aim*8*8t  Westmtastor,  B  7 
Saint  C&therine*s-docks,  I  5 
Saint  CatherineVhospita],C3 
Saint  Clement*i;-laiie,  G  $ 
Saint  Duns tan's-h ill,  H5 
Saint  George's  Burial-groTUn},  ^  | 
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laint  GeorjfeVroad,  F  7 
laint  George*s-rovv,  C  8 

•aint  Georp:e*8place,Wa]worth,H8 
•aint  Georgfi'«-Tow,  Tybuni,  A  4 
mint  Giles's  Buryin^-enraad»  D 1 
'aint  Helcn*s-place,  Hi 
aint  James's  buhal-gjotindtOS 
aint  James*8-palace,  C  6 
aint  James's- park,  D  6 
aint  Jainp8*s-pl.  St.  James's-st.C  5 
aint  James' s-sq.  Pall-mall,  D  6 
laint  James's-st.  PiccadiUr»  C  5 
aint  John*8.L  Smithfi^  F  8 
aint  John's-plaee,  F  6 
laint  John's-sq.  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
aint  John*s-st.  SmithfieM,  F  3 
aint  John's-st.  Spitalfields,  I  3 
aint  John's-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
aint  John's-st-road,  F  2 
•aint  John's-wood-farm,  A  1 
laint  Jobn's-wood-road,  A  S 
^int  Lake's  Honpital,  O  8 
aint  Mark*s-roaa,  F  8 
•aint  Martin's  Burial-gltmnd,  C  1 
aint  Martin's-L  Cannon-st.  G  5 
aint  Martin's-L  Charing-cross»D5 
aint  Martin's-le-grand,  G  4 
aint  Martin*s-st  Borongh-rd.  F  6 
aint  Mary-axe,  Leadenhall-st  U 4 
laint  Mary's-lane,  H  6 
aiirt  fPaneraa*  Old  Ch«rdli«  D 1 
laint  Pancras*  WoTk]ieiue»  D I 
amt  Paul's,  G  4 
aint  Panl's-st.  G  8 
aint  Peter* s-st.  G  8 
aint  Saviour's  Dock,  1 6 
aint  Swithin's-l.  Lombard-st.  G  5 
aint  Thomas  Apostle,  Qaeen-st. 
G5 

aleonibe>pL  B8 

alisbnry-crescent^  G  7 
alisbury-pl.  Lock's-fields,  G7 
alisbury-l.  Rotherhithe-wall,  I  6 
ali«bury-pl.  Rotherhithe-wall,  I  6 
alisbury-st  Lock's-lields,  G  ^ 
alisbury-st.  North-road,  G  1 
ilisbury-st.  Kotherhitho-wali,  1 6 
iilisbary-sq.  F  4 
tlidibttTY'-st*  Strandi  B  8 
ftlmon-Iane,  L  4 
imiiel-8t.  Stepnejt  L4 
itchwell-st.  I  3 
iville-pl.  Lambeth,  E  7 

iyUIo-u  Walirorth  Q  f 


SA--SO 
Sayille-r.  Burlington-garden^  G  fi 

Saville-r.  Mile-end,  L  3 

Sclater-st  Spit&liield^  1 3 
Soott-st  K8 
Seabnffh^st.  K  3 

Seacoal-Iane,  FleotHBHaiketi  F  4 
Sebri^ht-pl,  12 
Seethmg;-iane,  Tower-st.  H  5 
Serle-st.  Lincoln's-inn-Ueld*.  E4 
Sermon-lane,  PentonviUe,  ¥2 
Serpentine-river,  A  5,  A  6 
Seven-dials.  Sl  Gile^i's,  D  4 
Sewaid-st  G6sweU-at  F  3 
Seymonr-pl.  Jl^ock's^ds,  08 
Seymenr-pl.  Bryanston^eq,  A  4 
Seymour-street,  Somers-towu,  D  8 
Seymonr-st.  Portman-sq.  B  4 
Seymour-terrace,  A  4 
Shad  Thames,  H  6, 1  6 
Shad  well,  K  5 
SbadweU^ock,  K  5 
Shakespeaie'a-walk,  K  5 
Sheep-1.  Haekney-rd.  K  1 
Shepherd's-walk,  Citf-rd.  G'J 
Shepperton-^t.  G  1 


Shipwrieht's-st.  L  6 
Shire-1.  Temple-l 


Temple-bar,  E  4 
Shoe-1.  Fleet-st.  and  Holbom.  F4 
Shoreditch,  H  3 
Short's-gardeas,  Drury-L  D  4 
ShouldhaiMt.  Bdgware-rd*  A  i 
Stdmonth-st  Gray*s-inn4.-«d*  B  3 
Sidney-st.  City-rd.  F  2 
Sidney-st.  Commercial-rd. 
Silver-st.  Globe-lane,  L  3 
Silver-st.  Golden-sq.  C  5 
Silver-st  Wood-st.  G  4 
Sion-sq.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Sise-1.  G  6 

Skinaer-st  BiabopMAteHtt  H  3 
Skinners.  Snow-hill,  F  4 

Skinner-st.  Soiners-town»P8 
Sloane-sq.  Chelsea,  B  ^ 
Sloane-st.  B  6  . 
Sluice-st.  L  5 
Small-pox  Hospital,  D  2 
Smith-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Smithfield,  West,  F  4 
Smitk-st  SomerA'towB^  D  8 
Smith-st  WestmiaetMr*  D  7 
Smock-alley,  H  4 
Snow-hill,  Holborn-bridge,  F  4 
SDow*s-lields,  Bermoiidbe/«  (i  ^  H€ 
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SO— ST 
Somerford-st  K  3 
Somenet-hoQse,  £  5 
Somm^towa,  D  8 
Somirtet-pl.  Hoxtoo*  Hfi 
Soroerset-st  PortTnan4q.  B4 
Somerset-8t  WliiteobtDd*  1 4 
Somerwood-st.  I  4 
South-bank,  A  3 
South-pl.  Finsbury,  G  4 
South*pL  Kennington,  F  8 
8oath-st  Chelaeft,  B  7 
South-st  Mary-le*bone.  B  4 
8outh-8t  Moorfields,  H  4 
Soath-st  Lambeth,  E  7 
South-st.  South  Aiidlev-sLBS 
South-st.  Walworth.  G8 
South-st.  \Vc8t-K(i.  F  7 
Southampton-buildings,  E  4 
South-st.  Northamplon-sq.  F  3 
Somlhftiiiplon-pL  Oamdeii-towii,  C 1 
Sonttempton-r.  Kew-vd.  D  8 
Southampfon-r.  Bloomtbary,  D  3 
Southampton-st.  CamberweUa  G 
South  Coiiduit-st.  K  3 
Southampton-r.  Edgeware-rd.  A  4 
Southampton-st.  Bloomsbnry,  E  4 
Southampton-ht.  Pentonville,  E  2 
Southamptoii-8t.  Strand,  E  5 
Sotfli  Audley-tt  GiosrenoMq. 
B  ft 

South  Molton-st  Oxford^it.  C  4 
Southwark-bridge,  Q  6 
Sovereign-st.  A  4 
Spanish-pi.  B  4 
Sparrick*8-row,  G  6 
Speldhnrst-st.  Burton-crescent,  D  2 
Spencer-st.  Islington-rd.  F  2 
Spoioer-ft  Sita^twram-fieldst  K  5 
8pi«mi  Spttslfields,  1 8 
Spital-aq.  Bifhbpseate-st  H8 

Spriug-gardens*  Charing-eroiit  D  ft 
Spring-tit.  Grove-rd.  A  3 
Spring-st.  Shadwell,  K  5 
Stafford-r.  Piralico,  C  6 
Stafford-st.  New-rd.  A  3 
Stamford-st  Bla^firianhid.  F  ft 
Staiiiuig«laae,  O  4 
Stangate,  Lambeth,  £  B 
Stangate-stairs,  E  6 
Stangate-st.  Lambeth,  E  6 
Stanhope-st.  Clare-market,  E  4 
Stanhope-st.  ^lay-fair,  B  5 
Star-earnm  Bwam^aey^  H  ^ 
Stepheo-it  lisaoa-fiOT^  A  8 


ST— TB 
Stepney  Church,  L  4 
Stepney-greeiu  h  4 
Steward-st.  SpitattddSt  U  4 

'^^flS^kuT^V?^'^"*^  F4 

Stoney-lane,  Borough,  H  6 
Store-st.  Bedford-t<j,  D  4 
Stones'-end,  G  6 
Storey-st.  K  4 
Strahan-terrace,  F  1 
Stratfoid-pL  Oxfoid-st  B  4 
Stratton-st.  Pioeadilly,  C  5 
StrongMilace,  A  7 

Strutton  ground,  Westminster,  D  7 
Suflfolk-l.  Upper  ThaaMMt.eft  ' 
Suffolk-st.  East,  G  6 
Suffolk-st.  Somers*-town,  D2 
Sun-st.  Bishopsgate-st.  H  4 
Siin-sL  Walworih,  G  8 
Sun-tavem-fialda,  K  ft 
SiirreT-doek«  Redrill^  L  6 
Sumy-pt  K  8 
Samy-caiial,  H  8, 1 8 
Surrey  New-road,  E  6 
Surrey-row,  Blackfriars-rd,  F6 
Surrey-sq.  Kent-rd.  H  8 
Surrcy-st.  Strand,  E  5 
Sussex-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  I  8 
SiiSiex*pL  Reg«iit*a-park,  A  3 
Sttttoii<4t.  Botwgl^  G6 
Satton-st.  Co:nmerctal-rd.  K  4 
Sutton-st.  St.  John-st.  F  3 
Swallow-st  PicoadiUy,  C  6 
Swan-lane,  G  5 
Swan-pl.  Kent-rd.  H  7  * 
Swan-pl.  Mile-end,  K  4 
Swau-st.  Borought  G  6 
SwftMt  KenUrd.  H  7 
Swan-st  Btiiiories;  H  ft 
Swaa-alRedriff,  K6 
Swan-st.  Spitallieids,  1 3 
Swan- St  airs,  G  5 
Swinton-st.  K  2 
Symons-st.  Chelsea.  B  ^ 
Tabemanle-8C|.  H  3 
Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury>sq.  H  3 
TaTistoek-plaee,  TaYklomq.  D  3 
Tayi:ftock-sq.  D  3 
Tavistock-st.  Coveat>«ante«  S  6 
Temple,  Fleet-stre«l,  F4 
Temple-gardens,  F  5 
Temple-i.  Temple,  K  5 
Temple-stairs,  F  5 
Temple-st^  St,  Georjj;«Vfiel(lii|  F  J 
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TE— TU 
fench-Bt.  Wapping:,  K  6 
renterden-st.  Hanover-sq.  C  4 
rerling-st.  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  4 
rbames-st.  Bankside,  G  5 
rfcamn  TuaiieU  K  6 
Thames-st.       Upper  and  Lower, 
fhayer-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
:heobald*s-r.  Red-lion-sq.  £  4»  £  d 
riieobald-st.  Kent-rd.  G  7 
Thorn  as-st.  Boroup^h,  G6 
rhomas-st.  Hacknev-rd.  H  2 
rhomas-st.  Bethnal-green-rd.  K3 
liomat^t  Horsleydown,  I  6 
rhomaMt.  Stain6rd-8t  F  5 
rhomas-st.  Ooodman's-fields,  I  5 
iliomhaugh-st  Qower-st  D  3 
Thorney-st.  Bloomsl^iiry,  D  4 
7homton-st.  H  6 
?hreadneedle-st.  G  4 
?hree  Colts,  L  1 

rhroemorton-st.  Koyal-excliaDge» 

04»H4 
Urorlow-pL  Walworth,  H  8 

?itchborne-st.  Haymarket,  D  5 
?itchfield-st.  Mary-le-boii€«  G  4 
rooley-st.  H  5,  H  6 
'ooley-stairs,  H  5 
?orrington-sq.  D  3 
rothill-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
rottenham-court-road,  C  3,  D  4 
rottenham-dt.  Ratiiboiie*pL  G  4, 

ca 

I^OttOQ-st.  It  4 

rower,  H  5 
rower-hill,  I  5 
rower-st.  Seven-dials,  D  4 
rower-st.  Tower-hill,  H  5 
rower-»t.  Westminster-rd.  F  6 
Power-stairs,  H  5 
rrafalgar-pl.  Keiit-rd.07 
rrafalgarsq.  L  4 
rrafalgar-st.  City  rd.  G  2 
rrafalgar-st.  Walworth,  G  3 
rraitor*s-gatc,  H  5 
rrelleck-ter.  C  7 
freasury,  Whitehall,  D  6 
Prevor-sq.  A  6 
rrig-staii-s,  G  5 
rrimt]r-L  Bread-et  G5 
rriiii^*sq.  Tower-hill,  H  5 
Pryon-pL  Hackney,  K  I 
ruf ton-st.  D  7 
runnel,  RegentVcanal,  £  S 
Cuxmelt.Thawfle,  6 


TU— UP 
Tnrk's-r.  Chelsea,  B  8 
Turk-st.  Bethnal-green,  I  3  ' 
Turk-st.  SpitalBelds.  I  3 
Tunier's-sq.  Hoxton,  H  S 
Toner-st.  Cbnmiereial-vd.  K  4 
Turamill-st.  Clerkcnwell-green,F3 
Turpentine-1.  Millbank,  G  8 
T\iTville-8t  I  3 
Twig-folly,  L  2  . 
Tyndale-pl.  F  1 
Tyrrel-st.  I  3 
Tyssen-st  Spital£elds,  13 
Tv8oe-8t.  F  8 
Ulster-pL  B  3 
Ulster-terrace,  B3 
Underwood'St.  I  3 
Union-crescent,  Greenwich-sd*  G7 
Union-pl.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Union-pl.  Islington,  G  1 
Union-r.  Greeawich-rd.  G  7 
Union-stairs,  Wapping,  I  6 
Unton-st.  Bishopsgate-st  H  4 
Union-st.  Boronn^,  HiglHlt.  F  8| 
G6 

Union-st.  Hoxton,  G  2 
Union-st.  Kingsland-rd.  H  S 
Union-st.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Union-st.  Ix)ndon-rd.  F  7 
Union-st.  May-fair,  B  5 
Union-8t.  Mid.dlesex-hospital,  C  4 
Union-Bt  Myddleton-sq.  F  S 
Union-st  St  Geoige'a-fields,  F  6k 
F7 

Union-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Union-st  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  6 
Union  St  Walworth,  G  8 
Union- terrace,  Camden- town,  C  I 
Union-st  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Union-terrace,  City-rd.  G  9 
Upper  Bedford-pL  Knssel-sq.  D3 
Upper  Berkelej^at  Fortinaii-s^.A  4 
B  4  • 

Upper  Brook-st.  Grosvenor^q.  B  5 

Upper  Dorset-st.  A  4 

Upper  George-st  Portman-iq.  A  4 

B  4 

Upper  Grosvenor-st  B  5 
Upper  Grove-st  I  4 
Upper  Gronnd-st.  F  5 
Upper  Montague-8t*  B4 

Upper  Park-st  A  3 
Upper  Qnebec-st.  A  3 
Upper  Seymour-st.  A  4.  B  4 
Upper^Thamea-st.  F    Q  6 
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Upper  Tltchfield-st.  C  8     ,  ,  «  . 
UpperYork-st  Portman-tq.  A4,  B3 
Valentine-r.  Blackfriars-rd,  F  6 
Vauxhall-bridrt,  D  8 
Vauxhall-gardlBtt,  B  8 
VMudttll-iL  S*  Lambeth,  E  8 
Vauxhall-r.  S.  Lambeth.  E  8 
Vauxhall-rd.  Vaaxhall,  E  8 
Vauxhall-sq.  VauxhiiU,Bi 
Vauxhall-stairs,  D8 
Vauxh all- terrace,  E  8 
Vauxhall-welU  D  8 
Vere-8t.  Bond-st.  C  i 
Veterinary-colle«,  D 1 
Vtotonr-jpL  Locri-fiel(]«, 
Vigo-L  Piccadilly.  C  6 
ViBlefVat  Straai.  D  6 
Vimcira-pL  D  8 
Vincent-sq.  Tothill-fields,  D  7 
Vincent-st.  Tothill-fields,  D  7 
Vine-8t.  Minories,  H  5 
Vine-st  Lambeth,  £  6 
Vinest  WeslniiBltmr,  D  7 
Vine-yard,  Tooley-st.  H  6 
Vireinia-st  Hackney-rd.  IS 
Virginia- terrace,<ifla»lB0TeHl»<i7 
Walbrook,  G  5 
Walbrook-r.  H  2 
Walbrook-pl.  HortOB,  G  S 
Walburg^st  K  5 
Walcot.pL  Lambeth,  F  7 
"Vl^aUisVgpreen,  X  % 
Walmer-gArden,  K 1 
Walnetuit  BL  4         ^  ,  „  « 
Vibiit-Uee-walk.  Ittdbttk.  S  7 

Walworth,  G  8 

Walworth-pl.  G  8 

Walworth-common,  G8»H8 

Wandsworth-rd.  D  8 

Wappiag,I6,K6^ 

WapptBg-dock-Atam,  K  o 

Wapping  New-sUirs,  Ko 

Wapping  Old-stairs,  1 6 

Wapping-wall,  K  5 

Ward's-r.  Bethnal-green,  13 

WardVr.  Pimlico.  C  6 

Wardour-st  Soho,  D  4 

Warren-st.  Fit«roy-sq.  C  3 

Warwick-L  Nawffat»«t  F  i 

Warwick-st.  GoldeiM.  G  6 

Water-L  Blackfriars,  Fft 

Water-l.  Fleet-st.  F  4 

Waterloo-bridge,  E  5 

Wateiioo-bhO^rd,  £  6,  £  6»  F  6 


WA— WH 
Waterloo-pl.  D  5 
Waterloo-st  II,         ^  ^ 
Waterloo-rt.  Wal»«rtii,  a  8 
Waterloo-terraca,  L  1 

WatlingHBt  a  i 

Webb-st.  Bermondsey,  H  6 
Webb-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
Webber-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Webber-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Welbeck-st.  CavendUh-su.  B  4 
Wellclose-sq.  Batcilff4igbmf.  I  i 
W^-it Hadmer, K 1    ^  ^ 
Well's^t  Brick-l.\%liitechafil.  I A 
WelVs-st  Oxfiwrd-st  C  4 
Well-st.  Wellclose-sq.  I  5 
Wellesley-st.  Chelsea,  ▲  8 
Wellington-pl.  D  8 
Wellington-pl.  Stepney,  L4 
Wellington-pl.  Hackney,  I  3 
Wellington-id.  A  S 
W^ingtoiMt  OoawdUt  F  3 
Welliagton-st  Strand,  E  5 
Wellington-st.  Blaokfriaca^  F€ 
Wenlock-st.  G  3 

Wentworth-st.  Spitalfields.  H  4, 1 4 
West  ham-reservoir,  L  3 
West  India-docks,  K  7 
West-L  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
West-sq.  St.  Geon»'»4lelds,  F  7 
West  Smitlififlld,  F  4 
WasUt  BetliAal-greeo,  K3 
West-st.  ^^even-dials,  D  4 
West-st.  Borough,  G  6 
West-st.  Finsbury,  G  4 
West-st.  Smithfield,  F4 
West-st.  Wes^sq.  F  7 
Westminster-abboy,  D  6 
Westminster-bridge,  £  ^ 
Westminster-bridffo-id.  S  € 
WestmiBHer^rd.  t  6 
Westmoreland-pl.  City-rd.  G3 
Weston-st.  Bermondsey,  H  6 
Weston-Bt.  Pentonville,  E  i 
Weston-st.  Somers-town,  D  8 
Weymouth-st.  Greenwich-rd.  G  7 
Weymouth-st.  Portland-pL  B8,C3 
Weymouth-ter.  Hackney-fi.  1  i 
Wheeler-pl.  B  1 
Wheeler-st  SpitalMd%  H  3 
Whetstone-park,  E  4 
Whiston-8t.  F  3 
Whitcomb-st.  LoicestcMq.  D6 
White  st.  Spitallield-s  H  4 

White*ttt. Borott^ Hi|^-»t - 
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WH— Wl 
iteoliftpel,  1 4 

itcchapel-rd.  I  4 

Ite  Conduit-honse,  F  2 

ite  Conduit-st.  Pentoa?ille,  F  S 

Xe  Cross-st.  Ql^Q  3 

lie's,  gr.  H  6 

UeVl.  I  5 

ite  Vbridge,  D  8 

tltelaIl,D6 

iiteliaU-stairs, 

litehead's-green,  A  7 

lite  Hart-r.  Kenningtail-xd«  F  8 

^ire  Hart-stairg,  E  y 

lite  HorsH-lane,  K  4 

lite  Horse-st.  Whitecliapel,  I  4 

lite  Horse-st.  Cooimercial-rd, 

L5 

bite  lion-st  Pe&tonYille,  F  S 
nite  LioMl*  Seyeo-diaK  D  4 
lite  LioD-st.  Rosemary- 1.  I  5 
lite  Lion-st.  Spitalfields,  H  3 
hite-stiles,  Chelseai  A  8 
litmore-pl.  H  1 

idegate-st.  Bishopsgate-st  H  4 
iffmore-st.  Cavendish-sq.  B  4,  C  4 
uderness-r.  Chelsea,  B  8 
tldemess-r.  St  Johs*f-it  F8 
ilfred-pL  B  1 
ilkes-st.  I  3 

illiannVpl.  Walworth,  0  8 
iiliam-st.  Blackfriars,  F  6 
'liam-st.  Buckino^ham-gate,  C6 
.liam-st.  Kennington,  Kd 
Uiam-st.  KeDt-rd.  G  7 
lliam-st.  NewingtOD,  G  ^ 
Uiaohst  Portlaiid-lowB«A9 
iUiam-flt  RegiNitfs-|Miik,G3 
illlain-st.  St  Oeoige's  in  Ito 

Kast,  I  5 
illiam-st.  8uffolk-st.  G  6 
iUow-st.  Baiik>ide,  F  5 
illow-walk,  Bermondsey,  H7 
iUow-walk,  Chelsea,  C  7 
ilmington-sq.  F  3 
jlmot^.  Betbnal-greeihKL  1 3 
jlmoVst  Bdthnal-gwen-rd*  KB 
Illno^8t  Branswick-sq.  D  3 
ilson-st.  Moordeldth  H  3 
ilstead-st  D  2 
ilton-st.  Grosvenor-pls  B  6 
iltshire-pl.  G  1 

impole-su  Cavendish-sq.  B  3,  C  4 
Inchester-pL  F  2 
'inchMtoMt  Borough,  G  5 


Wiiio]MttMr«f  t  Bioftd-ti  H  4 

Winchester-st  PeiitOBtiIlB»B  8 

Windham-pL  A  4 
Windmill-8t  Finsbury,H3 
Windmill-row,  G  8 
Windmill-st.  Haymarkct,  D  5 
Wiadmill-8t  Totteuham-c-rd.  D  4 
Windsor-st  0  1 
Windaor-torrace,  Cilf-id.  OS 
Witham-st  H  3 
Wobum-pl.  Rutiel-sq.  D3 
Wobum-tcrracc,  H  8 
Wood-st.  Chcapside,  G  4 
Wood-st.  Spa-hekis,  F  3 
Wood-st.  Spitaltieldji,  I  4 
Wood-st  Vauxhall,  K  8 
Wood-st  WeBtminster.  D  ^ 
Woodstoek-ia.  H  1 
Woodnock-st  Oxfoidpft  C4 
Wootten-st.  F6 
Worcester- St.  Borou^i  Q  3 
Workhousd-L  E  ^ 
Workis-end,  L  4 
Worm  wood-st.  H  4 
Worship-sc  Finsbury-sq.  H  3 
Wriothesler-st.  D  3 
Wyeh-ft  TmrrA,  B  4 
Wycomb-pl.  GB 
Wynyatt-st.  IslingttOB-fd.  F  9 
Yardley-st.  F  3 
Yeoman*8-r.  Brompton,  A  7 
York-buildings,  Baker-st.  B  3 
York-bo  ildiugs,  BuckiaglMMMtE  ft 
York-ho*piUa,  B  7 
York^faouo,  C  S 
Yoxfe-pL  Baktr^t  B8 
York-pL  City-rd.  F  2 
York-pL  Hackney,  1$  \ 
York-pi.  Portland-towa,.A8 
York-pl  Walwortb,  Q  3 
York-sq.  C  3 

York-st.  Blackfriars-rd,  F  6 
York-st.  Buckingham-gate^  C  6 
Yorkpfit.  City-rd.  G  2 
York-at  Commeraid^id.  !•  4 
York-8t  Globe-1.  L  2( 
York-st.  Lock's-ficlds,  G  7 
York-st  Pentonville,  E  2 
York-st.  Portman-sq.  B  3 
York-st.  St.  Jameji's-sq.  C  5 
York-st  Walworth.  G  8 
York-st  Whitcchapet  14 
York-t«mee»  Kingiland,  Hi 
York4maoi»  RegeotVptflii  99 
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HACKNEY  COACHE& 


Number. 

THE  commissioners  may  license  800  coache«,  by  9.  Aon,  <». 
300  more  by  11  (ioorge  lU.  c  24;  and  100  more  by  42  George  liL 
c.  78.   Total,  1,100. 

By  54  Geo.  HI.  c.  117,  they  may  UceOBe  200  chariots;  and  Ijy  55 
Geo.  III.  they  are  ewpowitred  to  Uceuse,  if  they  think  fit^  200  mort; 
nmking  400  chariots* 

She  of  Horses* 

Ko  horse  shnll  be  used  with  «  hltckney-eoaohf  or  chariot  uriucfc 
f  hall  be  under  14  hands  high* 

Number  of  Passengers* 

Coaches  are  not  compellable  to  take  more  than  four  adults  in  tk 
inside,  and  a  servant  out :  but  if  the  coachman  agree  to  lake  more^ 
the  fiire  will  be  Is*  for  each  extra  person,  of  whatever  age  he  or  alie 
may  be,  not  beln^  a  child  In  arms,  or  less;  and  If  taken  m  the  cooi* 

try,  1^.  for  goin^,  and  Is.  for  returning. 

By  55  Geo.  III.,  chariots  are  compellable  to  take  three  adults,  or 

grown-iip  persons,  not  being  children  in  arm?  or  lap,  and  a  sen.wt 
on  the  oui.-^ide  ;  hnt  if  the  coachman  filumld  agree  to  carry,  or  5hoBi4 
actually  carry,  above  that  number,  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  samt  rale 
as  in  the  preceding  urlicle  respecting  coaches. 

On&'Horse  €!haise* 

It  will  likowise  be  lawful  in  the  commissioner?,  v>  'nh  the  affwv 
bation  and  direction,  in  writing,  of  the  lords  of  his  m.yesty's  ire^ 
snry,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  license  such  number  of 
carriages  with  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  as  ifaall  be 
specified  by  them,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regnlationsM 
hackney  coaches  and  chariots;  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  dcmasd 
and  take  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  fares,  rates,  and  benefiti,  it 
cstabiiFhed  by  law  for  hackney  coaches  and  chariots,  and  lldt  COi^ 
pellabie  to  carry  more  than  two  persons. 

Abushe  I^anguage* 

By  9  Ann,  c.  23,  the  drivers  of  coaches,  nnd  carrier?  of  chsim, 
on  dt'mandin^  more  than  their  fare,  or  jrivine:  abusive  lans^uat^e,  art 
to  forfeit  not  more  than  5/.;  and  in  default  of  the  payment,  Ihcy  ar« 
to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  seven  days. 

JSictortiolu 

By  1  Geo.  I.  c.  57,  coachmen  refttsingto  go  on,  oreitortin^  mott 

thiin  their  fare,  are  to  forfeit  not  more  than  3/*  nor  lesS  than  10s. 

Not  only  commissioners,  but  also  Jnsticcsi  may  deternOne  otocd^ 
^•nd  miiict  paotshmcnu.  ^  #     #  ' 
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BAQKUBT  COACBtl*  ^5 

Fetuming  from  the  Omniry, 

Conches  hired  to  go  into  the  country,  in  the  day-time,  are  to  liavc 
for  their  return  empty,  for  ten  niiies  .0^.,  e'l^ht  miles  4.9.,  six  nnina 
Ss.,  and  for  four  miles  2s but  llicre  is  no  ailowduce  for  lest  thai) 
four  miles* 

ObllgaHan  to  go. 

And  Ihcy  shall  be  compelhible  on  every  day,  and  at  any  liour  of 
the  night,  although  they  mav  have  been  out  twelve  hours,  to  go  with 
any  person  or  persons  desirons  of  hiring  thetn^  and  no  more  than 
the  rcignla^  far^  allowed  on  such  occasions* 

JDffosU  for  Waiting. 

Persons  taking  coaches  to  places  of  public  resort,  to  be  kept  In 
waiting,  are  to  pay  the  coachman  a  rensonable  deposit,  to  be 
acconnted  for  when  the  coach  is  discharged* 

Check  Siring* 

The  commissioners  are  to  order  cheek-stringp  to  every  hadmey 
coach;  and  every  hackney  coachman^  plying  without  sach,  sbaU 
f^rf^it  6s. 

Coach  Stand. 

By  11  Goo.  III.  c  30,  coaches  are  to  stand  eight  feet  asnndert  and 
room  to  be  left  for  waggons^  on  penalty  of 

Insfcctioiu 

By  30  and  40  Geo.  IIL  c.  47,  the  commissioners  may  appoint 

Inspectors  of  hackney  coaches  and  horses,  and  stispend  the  license 
of  any  person  whose  coach  shall  be  defective  or  hor?cs  unlit;  and 
may  annul  licenses  if  the  inspectors  are  refused  to  examine  coaches* 

Off  the  Stand, 

HacVney  co:ichmen,  whosr?  coaches  are  standing:  in  the  streets, 
allhoui^h  otf  the  stand,  are  compellable  to  eo  wiih  wny  person  desi- 
rons  of  hiring  them;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  arc  liable  to  be  fmcd, 
unless  they  prove  they  were  hired  at  the  time.  And  in  case  of  leav- 
in%  their  coaches  unattended,  whether  hired  or  not,  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  5f. 

iVa^  Stago  Coaches. 

By  4d  Geo*  III.  e«  8T,  hackney  coaches  are  not  to  ply  for  ]^rottla> 
Mona  passengers  when  returning  from  the  conntry,  on  paia  of  a 
|>enntty  not  exceeding  3/.,  nor  less  than  S0#«;  but  this  b  not  to 
prevent  their  taking  np  r^ular  fares. 

Tickets  or  CertificatesB 

By  the  last  act,  the  clanie  relative  to  tickets  ts  repealed* 

D 
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Opiian  of  Fares  or  J}istanee» 

Fares  to  be  calculated  for  time  or  distance,  at  the  opdM  qf  Iba 
aoachman,  and  not  by  the  day,  as  heretofore. 

Agreement  for  more  tiian  the  regular  Fare  not  hind i 77 c:; . 

No  agreement  to  pay  more  than  the  regular  fare  is  binding :  any 
person  may,  notwithstanding  snch  agreement,  refuse  to  pay  more 
than  the  established  fare;  and  it'  he  pay  more,  he  may  recover  the 
overplos,  the  driver  being  subject  to  a  penalty  of  S/.  for  noa-pa^** 
meot. 

Time  tf  I9nmit. 

As  the  period  of  sunset  has  been  found  constantly  liable  to  dispute, 
it  is  thet  (  tore  now  regulated,  that  the  sunset  hours  shall  be  aticr 
eight  in  the  evening  between  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  and  after 
five  in  the  evening  between  Michaelmas  and  liady-day ;  and  tbe 
back-carriage,  after  sach  honrs,  shall  be  taken  to  the  earri  age-way 
pavement,  or  next  standing  beyond  whlebthe  toach  Was  hired  from, 
(if  lured  at  any  stand  off  the  said  pavement,)  at  the  fuU  fare  back 
to  either,  at  the  option  of  the  party  dlschari^ng. 

Bm»  Property  left  in  Cooctdes  or  CharMs  Utohe  disposed  of. 

Tlie  drivers  of  hackney  coaches,  wherein  any  property  is  left, 
shall  carry  such  property,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found, 
within  four  days,  to  the  Hackney-coach  Office,  and  deposit  the  same 
with  one  of  the  clerks,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
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Not  exceedlns:  one  mile 
One  mile  and  a  half 

Two  miles  

Two  miles  and  a  half  • 
Three  miles  .  •  •  • 
Three  miles  and  a  half  . 
Fonr  miles  .  -  .  •  , 
Fonr  miles  and  a  half  • 

Flire  miles  

Five  miles  and  a  half  • 

Six  rnWi^  

Six  miles  and  a  half 


1 
1 

2 

9 
3 
4 
4 

5 
6 
0 
7 
8 


0 
() 
0 
0 

6 
0 

6 

6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


8  6 


Seven  miles    -  -   -  . 
Seven  miles  and  a  half  ;  •  8  0 

Eight  miles  •   9  l» 

^plight  miles  and  a  half  •  -  10  a 
Nine  miles  ^--^^IIO 
Nine  miles  and  a  half  ••116 

Ten  miles  -Iftt 

Ten  miles  and  a  half    •  •  18  • 

Eleven  miles  136 

Eleven  miles  and  a  half  -  14  0 
Twelve  miles  15  • 


And  so  on,  at  the  rate  of  Gd.  for  rvery  half  mile,  and  an  additioia. 

Gd*  for  every  two  miles  completeiS. 

Time* 


Not  exceeding  thirty  minntes  I  0 
Forty  five  minntes  .--16 

pne  honr  20 

One  hour  &  twnty  minutes  3  0 
One  hour  and  forty  minutes  4  0 
Two  bonrs  •-•-••50 


Not  exceeding  two  hoars 

and  twenty  minntes  -60 
Two  honrs  and  forty  tiiittntes  7  • 
Three  hours  .....SO 
Three  hours  and  twenty  min.  0  0 
j'hree  hours  and  forty  min.  10  0 
Four  hoirs  ^  H 


.   .  .»,      ---  -a,o 

And  so  oa  ft  the  r^c  of  Oil       c^ery  «fteen  minutes  further  time 
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Admiralty  to 

Islington  Church  -  -  -  r  ^  0 
India  House    -----   3  0 


Alile^End  Tarnpike 
lUtpliff  Cross  • 


4 

5 


6 
6 


Sboreditcii  Cbnrch  -  • 

Tower  

Union  Strecti  JBoroQ|;b 


Bank  to 


Berkeley  Squaro  - 
Uaymarkct  -  -  - 
Hyde  Park  Corner 
Isiijggton  Church  * 


•  •36  Piccadilly  

•  •30  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street 
.-40  Hiitcliii  Cross  -   -   -  - 
-•80  Tyburn  Turnpike     •  • 

Berkeley  Square  to 


Clcrkenwell  Green  •  • 

Foundling  Hospital  •  • 

GtrHdhjill     .   -   •  •  • 

ialington  Church  -  -  - 

Indir\  House    -   -  -  - 

Lincoln'^  Inn,  near  side 
]|Iile-£nd  Turnpike  •  • 


.  3  6  Newgate     -  •  •   ■  • 

.  3  0  Obelisk,  Fleet  Street  - 

.  3  C  Biitrlilf  Cross  -   -  •  - 

.  4  0  St.  Paul's,  west  end  • 

-  4  0  Slioreditcli  Church  -  • 

-  3  0  Tower   

*  5  6  Union  Street^  Borough 

ClcrkenweH  to 


Hyde  fark  Corner  •  • 
Mile-End  Turnpijcc  •  • 
BatcU^  Cross  •  •  •  ? 


4 
3 
4 


0 
0 


Hyde  Park  Corner  ^ 
India  House    -  •  - 
Mile-End  Tuf^pilEfS  -  ? 
l^toUff  Crosf  •  •  •  • 


Havmarket  •  •  « 
Hyde  Park  Comeif 
lalmgtoii  Clrareh  • 


Islington  Church  •  - 
India  House  *  "  -  -  - 
Lincoln's  Inn,  near  side 
llilc-End  Turnpike  -  - 
Fcvgate  .  .  .  •  . 
(>be)i8kj  Fleet  Street  • 


Shpreditch  Cl^arch  •  - 
Tyburn  Turnpike     -  - 

Vnion  Street,  j^orotigh 

Founding  Hos^tal  ta 

•  -39  Shorec^ltch  Churd^  t  • 

•  -  3  0  Tower  -  -  -  ^  .  - 
4  0  Tyburn  Tarnpike  -  • 
§  a  vmon  Street,  Hocppgh 

GuUdkaU  to 

•  8  6  FicoadlUy  •  •  .  -  • 

•  •40.  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street 

•  •  fl  6  j  Tylmm  Turnpike  • 

Hyde  Pat   Corner  to 

-.56!  Ratcliff  Cross  •  -  • 
-  -  4  0  '  St.  Paul's,  est  end  -  . 
3  0  Shorcditch  Churc^  -  - 
^  0  Temple  Bar  -  •  •  • 
8  6  To^ver  "••-.-- 
i  9  Cnlon  Street,  Bq^oifgli 


Islington  Church  to 


4  0 

5  0 
3  0 


3  0 

3  0 
8  0 

4  0 


3 
3 


4 
4 
4 


0 

0 


6  0 
3  0 


6 
0 
0 


3  0 
3  6 

3  9 


India  House  3  6 

Xiincoln's  Inn,  near  s|<}c  -30 
Mile<End  Tarnpike  •••46 

Pyc^dllly  4  0 

Hayniarket  •  •  .  .  *  4  o 
t^aitheon,  Oiibrd  Street  •SO 


Ratcliff  Ci  085  -  •  •  • 
Tenipiu  Bar  -  -  - 
Tower  •  -  -  •  • 
Tyburn  Turnpike  •  * 
Union  Street,  Borough 


3  0 

3  ii 

a  6 


6  0 
3  § 
5  6 

a 


5  0 

3  6 

4  0 
4  9 
4  0 
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Zeiciiter  Sfaart  to 


Ald^ta  •  -  -  • 
Aldersgate  Street 
Batteites  •  •  • 

Battle  Bridge 
Blackfriars^ridge 

Blackwall  -   -  - 
Chelsea  Hospital  - 
Custom  House 
Charter  House 
Grosvenor  Square 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COACH  STANDS. 


Atdersgate  Street. 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Soho. 
Arandel  Street.  Strand. 
Baule  Bridge. 
Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
BIthopagate  Street  Within. 
BishopsgateStreet,  DevonthireSt 
BinhopagateStrcct,  ArtilleryLane. 
Blackfriars,  Bridge  Street. 
Blackman  Street,  over  London 
Bridge. 

Pitto,  over  Westminster  Bridge. 
Ditto,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Bloomabury,  Charlotte  Street. 
Bloomalniry)  Lyon  Street. 
Bricklayer's  Arikit.  < 
Buckingham  Gate* 
Charing  Cross. 

Charles  Street,  Covent  Gardrn. 
Cheapside,  King  Street. 
Cheapside,  Foster  Lane. 
Chelsea  College. 
Cockspur  Street. 
Compton  Street,  Tavfatock  Row. 
Condnit  Street,  Bond  Street* 
Corrjhill,  Freeman's  Court. 
Cornhill,  Leadcnhall  Street. 
Elephant  &  Castle, Proepect  Place] 
Fenchnrch  Street.  ' 
Fotmdling  Hospital. 
Fleet  Street,  Obelisk.  • 

Street,  Fetter  Lane, 
et*  Giles's. 

Hackney,  Chnrch  Street, 
Holhorn^  King  Street^ 


Holborn,  Red  Lion  Street. 
Holborn,  Leather  Lane. 
Holborn,  Southampton  Bttildinp* 
Horse  Guards. 
Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Islington,  near  the  Angel. 
St.  James's  Paiace. 
St.  James's  Street. 
Kennington  Cross. 
Kensington,  High  Street. 
Knightsbridge. 

Lambeth  Turnpikep  Marsh  Gate» 
Leicester  Square. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
St.  Margaret's  Hill. 
St.  Margaref s  ChiirdI 
Marlborough  Street. 
Mary-le  bone.  High ' 
Mile-End  Turnpike. 
Minories,  near  Tourer 
Moorfields. 
Newgate  Street,  Old  Bailey. 
Newiugton  Butts. 
Oxford  Street,  Charles  Street. 
Oxfbrd  Street,  Pantheon. 
Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street* 
Oxford  Street,  Orchard  Sirett. 
New  Palace  Yard,  Westminalcr. 
St.  Paul's  Church  Yard. 
Piccadilly,  Haymarket. 
Piccadilly,  BondStceCit 
Ratcliff  Cross 
Shoreditch  Chnrch. 
Smithfield,  near  St.  Jolm  StreeL 
Sonthamoton  Row.  ^ 
Strand,  Somerset  Hoose^  * 
Strand,  AdeipU* 
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Strand,  St.  Clemenfi  Cbnrch 
Temple  Bar. 

TottenhamCourt  Road,Goodee  St. 
Tottenham  Ooprt  Road,  NewKoad 
T#wp  Gate. 


Union  Street,  Borovghi  over  Lou* 
don  Bridge. 

Ditto,  over  Westminster  Bridge. 
])Hto,  over  Biackfriart  Bridge. 
Whiuchapel  Bars. 


FAREB  TO  THE  OPEBA  HOUSE»  DRURY  LANE,  AND 
.  :COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRES. 
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St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
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Tower  Gate 

Ihiion  Street,  end  of  Borongb  •  •  • 
Whitech^pei,  Bars     •  ,  t  t  »  "  * 
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FAKES  TO  YAVXHALL,  SADLER'a  WELLS,  ASTLE1>, 

AKB  THE  CIECUS. 


Aldersgate  Street 

Amndel  Street,  Strand     -  -  •  •  • 
Bedford  Street,  Oovent  garden  • 
Ritbopsgate  Street  Wiwa    ;  r  r  * 
Blackman  Street  ••• 

JBIoomsbury  Square 
Bond  Street,  Piccadilly  .  •  -  •  - 
Buckingham  Gate  -----•* 
Ciiarles  Street,  Covent  Garden  -  -  - 
Cheapsidc,  end  of  Foster  Lane  -  •  - 
Chelsea  College 

Combilly  Freeman's  Co|irt     -  •  9  * 

Fleet  Street,  Obelisk  •  

Gracechiirch  Street 

Haymarket,  Piccadilly  end  .  .  .  - 
Hoiborn,  end  of  King  Street    -  -  - 

Hyde  Park  Corner  

Islington  

Leiw-ster  Square   -   •       .  .  .  •  • 

Mile-End  Turnpike  

Minorics  - 

IfooHields 

Newgate 

Oxford  Street,  end  of  Obaries  l^treet  - 
Oxford  Street,  Pantheon  -  .  -  .  - 
Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street  .  ,  .  . 
Oxford  Street,  Orchard  Street  -  -  - 
Palace  Yard,  and  St.  Margaret's  Phjirch 
Ratclitf  Cross  - 

St.  Ann's  Church,  Soho  •    •  •  •  t 
St.  James's  Palace 
St.  Baurs  Chnrcli  Yard 
Shorediicb  Clmrdi       -  •  -  -  - 

Smithfiold  

Strand,  Catherine  Street  •  • 

Temple  Bar  --- 

Tottenliam  Court  Road,  Gpodge  Street 

Tower  Gate 

Unicw  Street,  Boroagh 

Wblt^^kapel  Bart      »    •  •  •  •  ^ 
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ATED  FAKES  OF  WATERMEN", 

BSXABiaSlIEU  AUG.  1,  1828. 


JSTflMttM  m  obliged  to  carry  four  persons  with  sctdUt  and  sh  persons 
9r  vmmm  9^^^  ^^^^^  ^  the  JoUowing /ares. 

WESTWAIiD  OF  LONDON-BBUXjIE. 

London-bridiare  to  SdutbWRTk-bridge,  or  any  intenncdiate  »tair»  24. 

Soathwark-bridge  to  Blwkfriars-bridge      •      •      •      •  5 

Blackfriaw-bridge  to  Waterloo-bndge      •      •      •       •  | 

Waterloo-bridge  to  Westminster-bridge*  „  •       •     .  •       •  ^ 


Westminster-fodge  to  Lambeth-stairs,  or  Horseferry-staira  .  3  6 
I.ambeth-8tairs,  or  Horseferry-stairs.  to  Van xh all-bridge  .  3  J 
Vaoxhall-bridge  to  Nine-elms,  or  opposite  side  of  the  river   .      a  D 


Nine-elms  to  the  Red-house,  or  opposite  .  .  .  .  5  3 
Red-house  to  Swan-stairs,  Chelsea,  or  opposite  .  *  .  O  O 
Swan-stairs,  Chelsea,  or  opposite,  to  Battersea-bndjje      •       o  9 

By  this  simple  table  it  will  be  seen*  tbat  anv  of  the  fares  between  Lon. 
don  and  Battersea  or  Chelsea-bridge  may  readily  be  calculated  bappo.wing 
aloerRon  wishes  to  ascertain  the  charge  from  London-bridge  to  Westminster- 
bridffe.  be  has  only  to  add  together  the  sums  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  four 
lin'es  andhe  will  perceive  that  it  is  Is.  fur  sculls,  and  2s.  for  oars.  Or 
from  Westminster-bridge  to  Battersea  bridge,  add  together  the  sums  of 
the  last  six  lines,  which  will  be  Is.  6<i.  for  sculls,  and  3s.  for  oars ;  and  SD 
on  for  any  other  distances.  .  • 

If  a  boat  be  hired  at  ttaift  beti^eeii  Any  two  of  the  abcnre-mention^ 
places,  the  fare  will  be  3d.  to  either  of  them.  Thus,  from  Hungerfoid- 
tftaira  to  Waterloo-bridge,  ot  to  Westminster-bridge,  the  charge  is  '3d. 

From  Chelsea-bridge  to,  or  towards,  Windsor,  the  fare  is  Sd.  per  half- 
mile  for  sculls,  or  6d.  for  oars.  Posts  are  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
In  order  to  point  out  the  distance  from  Battersea-bndge. 

The  stairs,  or  landing-places,  at  either  end,  or  on  either  side,  of  the 
bridges,  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  respective  bridges. 

Sculls.  Oarf. 

London-bridge  to  Iron-gate,  or  opposite  •  •  •  •  3d. 
frongate  to  Union-stairs,  or  opposite  •  m  •  •  .3  6 
[Jn  ion- stairs  to  King  Edward-stairs,  or  opposite  •  .  •  3  g 
Kin^  Edward-stairs  to  Shadwell-duck-staifs,  or  opposite  '  S  S 
Shadwell-dockrstairs  to  Kidney-stairs,  or  opposite  •  •  ?  f 
Kidney-stairs  to  Limehouse-hole-stairs,  or  opposite  '  •  *  ^  ® 
[amehoii8»*hole-8tair8  to  the  Torrington-arms,  Limehonse-reach, 

or  opposite  •  •.'If 

The  Torrington-arms  to  GeorgeVstairs,  Deptford,  or  opposite  3  o 
Gfeorge's-stairs,  Deptford,  to  L.  Watergate,  Deptford,  or  opposite  3  6 
Lower  Watergate,  Deptford,  to  Crawiey's-wharf.  Greenwich,  or 

opposite  - 

From  CrawleyVwharf,  Greenwich,  to  Broadness- point.  Grays,  cir  tfny 
Dthcr  place  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  for  every  half-mile.  Posts 
are  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  show  the  distances.  Ko  gcnUer  can 
t>e  compelled  to  go  below  Crawley's-wharf,  Greenwich. 

*  The  stairs  at  New  Palacc-yard  are  to  be  considered  the  same  as  West^ 
miiuter-biidge. 
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Over  the  water  directly,  at  any  part  between  Windsor  and  CrawleyV 
wharf,  Greenwich  (excepting  the  Sunday  ferric*),  ftfrone  person,  3d.;  two 
persons,  lid.  each;  for  fttty  number  exceeding  two.  Id.  eaelu 

Cm  Hie  water,  between  Crawley'e-wliarf,  Greenwich,  and 
p(4ii^ioKOiiepeiiOD»6(l«;  foranumbevof  parsoBi,dd»  ea^tfu 

BZBIMO  BT  Tlia. 

Persons  takinjr  a  boat  between  Windsor  and  CrawlejW1iarf» 
wich,  to  be  rowed  upon,  about,  or  np  and  down  the  river,  not  going  dixecdy 
up  or  down  from  plaeeto  place,  to  pay  for  every  half  hourjor  aenlknibM ; 
for  oars,  It* 

GOIMa  ON  BOARD  OF  VE8SBL3. 

To  or  from  steam,  or  other  veaaels  for  passengers,  for  one  perm,  4^ 
Ibr  any  number  of  persons,  Sd.  each,  uuSinding  66  lbs.  of  luggage  tor  each 
person. 

To  orfiom  ships  or  vessels  lying  opposite  the  shore  wesbvard  of  Gr^^n- 
wich,  for  one  person,  2d. ;  for  any  number  of  persons,  Id.  each  :  and  where 
the  distance  from  the  shore  to  the  ship  does  not  exceed  the  di>tance  directly 
across  the  river,  the  fare  across  the  river  shall  be  deemed  and  Uken  to  be 
the  fare  to  or  from  ships  in  all  such  cases.  ^ 

To  or  from  ships  or  vessels  eastward  of  Greenirieht  at  the  rata  of  6i.i9r 
every  half  hiile.  .  _ 

WiMmta  detained  hj  persons  stopping  at  ships,  wharfs,  or  ottervact 
to  be  paid  for  time  or  distaacerat  the  option  of  the  watermen. 


FAaSAGB-BOATa. 

From  Londan-iridge  westward  to 


a  ( 

Chelsea         •  ...••••••jS 

Wandsworth  J* 

Putney,  Fulhara,  or  Barn-elms     »  • 

Hammersmith  or  Chiswiek  •••.••••?© 
Barnes  or  Mortlake  •      '      *    i  3 

Brentford,  Islevtorth,  or  Richmond  .  *  •  •  •  •  {  2 
Twickenham,  Tide-end-town,  or  Richmond  .  .  .  .  J  J 
Hamptoii-conrt,  Hampton  town,  Sunbury,  or  vValton-upon-rhames  I  ^ 
Shepperton,  Weybridge,  Chertsej,  or  Laleham  .  .  .  •  J  • 
Staines  .  •  *  •  •  •  **'aa 
Patchct  or  Windsor  •  •  ^  •  . .  •  .  v-.  •  ' 
Scullers'  fare,  six  passengers.— Oars*  fare,  eight  passengers. 

From  Londonrbridge  eastward  to 

Pentford  or  Gieenwich  2  f 

Blackwall   .    0  ^ 

Woolwich  ,  i« 

Qravesend        .      «      .      .      •      •      •      •      •  .16 

Scullers'  fare,  six  passengers,— Oars'  fare,  eight  passengers. 
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